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PKEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  best  exhibited  by  describing  its  origin. 
I  am,  and  have  been  since  early  manhood,  an  editor  of  newspapers 
and  books^  and  a  critic  of  the  last  named.  These  occupations  have 
forced  me  into  a  piretty  wide  familiarity  with  current  literature, 
both  periodical  and  within  covers,  and  in  particular  into  familiarity 
with  the  current  literature  of  England  and  America.  It  was  part 
of  my  daily  work,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  read  the  principal 
English  newspapers  and  reviews;  it  has  been  part  of  my  work,  all 
the  time,  to  read  the  more  important  English  novels,  essays,  poetry 
and  criticism.  An  American  bom  and  Inred,  I  early  noted^  as 
everyone  else  in  like  case  must  notei^  certain  salient  differences 
between  the  English  of  England  and  the  English  of  America  as 
practically  spoken  and  written — differences  in  vocabulary,  in  syntax, 
in  the  shade  and  habits  of  idiom,  and  even,  coming  to  the  common 
speech,  in  grammar.  And  I  noted  too,  of  course,  partly  during 
visits  to  England  but  more  largely  by  a  somewhat  wide  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  English  people  in  the  United  States,  the  obvious 
differences  between  English  and  American  pronunciation  and  intona- 

tion>  i|''!^^^f*!^ 

(Treatly  interested  in  these  differences — some  of  them  so  great  that 
they  led  me  to  seek  exchanges  of  light  with  Englishman — I  looked 
for  some  work  that  would  describe  and  account  for  them  with  a 
show  of  completeness,  and  perhaps  depict  the  process  of  their  origin. 
I  soon  found  that  no  such  work  existed,  in  either  England  or 
America — ^that  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject  was  astonishingly 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  There  were  several  dictionaries  of 
Americanisms,  true  enough,  but  only  one  of  them  made  any  pre- 
tension to  scientific  method,  and  even  that  one  was  incomplete.  The 
solitary  general  treatise  on  the  American  dialect,  the  work  of  a 
man  foreign  to  both  England  and  America  in  race  and  education, 
was  more  than  40  years  old,  and  full  of  palpable  errors.  For  the 
rest,  there  was  only  •  fugitive  and  inconsequential  literature — an 
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almost  useless  mass  of  notes  and  essays^  chiefly  by  the  minor  sort  of 
pedagogaeSy  seldom  illuminating,  save  in  small  details,  and  of  tein  in- 
credibly ignorant  and  inaccurate.    On  the  large  and  important  sub- 
ject of  American  pronunciation,  for  example^  I  could  find  nothing 
save  a  few  casual  essays.    On  American  spelling,  with  its  wide  and 
constantly  visible  divergences  from  English  usages,  there  was  little 
more.      On   American   grammar   there   was   nothing   whatsoever. 
Worse,  an  important  part  of  the  poor  literature  that  I  unearthed 
was  demoted  to  absurd  efforts  to  prove  that  no  such  thing  as  an 
American  variety  of  English  existed — that  the  differences  I  con- 
stantly encountered  in  English  and  that  my  English  friends  en- 
countered in  American  were  chiefly  imaginary,  and  to  be  explained 
away  by  denying  them. 

Still  interested  in  the  subject,  and  despairing  of  getting  any 
illumination  from  such  theoretical  masters  of  it,  I  began  a  collection 
of  materials  for  my  own  information  and  amusement,  and  gradually 
it  took  on  a  rather  formidable  bulk.  My  employment  being  made 
known  by  various  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  I  began 
also  to  receive  contributions  from  other  persons  of  the  same  taste, 
both  English  and  American,  and  gradually  my  collection  fell  into  a 
certain  order,  and  I  saw  the  workings  of  general  laws  in  what,  at 
first,  had  appeared  to  be  mere  chaos.  The  present  book  then  began 
to  take  form — ^its  preparation  a  sort  of  recreation  from  other  and  far 
different  labor.  It  is  anything  but  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the 
subject;  it  is  not  even  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  materials. 
All  it  pretends  to  do  is  to  articulate  some  of  those  materials — ^to 
get  some  approach  to  order  and  coherence  into  them,  and  so  pave 
the  way  for  a  better  work  by  some  more  competent  man.  That  work 
calls  for  the  equipment  of  a  first-rate  philologist,  which  I  am  surely 
not.  All  I  have  done  here  is  to  stake  out  the  field,  sometimes  bor- 
rowing suggestions  from  other  inquirers  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  popular  American  grammar,  attempting  to  run  the  lines 
myself. 

That  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  anti-social  act  to  examine  and 
exhibit  the  constantly  growing  differences  between  English  and 
American,  as  certain  American  pedants  argue  sharply — ^this  doc- 
trine is  quite  beyond  my  understanding.    All  it  indicates,  stripped 
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of  sophistry,  is  a  somewhat  childish  effort  to  gain  the  approval  of 
Englishmen — a  belated  effloresc^ice  of  the  colonial  spirit,  often  com- 
mingled with  fashionable  aspiration.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
English  themselves  are  not  deceived,  nor  do  they  grant  the  approval 
so  ardently  sought  for.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  dialects,  and  often  discuss  them,  as 
the  following  pages  show.  Perhaps  one  dialect,  in  the  long  run,  will 
defeat  and  absorb  the  other ;  if  the  two  nations  continue  to  .be  part- 
ners in  great  adventures  it  may  very  well  happen.  But  even  in 
that  case,  something  may  be  accomplished  by  examining  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  today.  In  some  ways,  as  in  intonation,  English 
usage  is  plainly  better  than  American.  In  others,  as  in  spelling, 
American  usage  is  as  plainly  better  than  English.  But  in  order  to 
develop  usages  that  the  people  of  both  nations  will  accept  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  differences  now  visible.  This  study  thus  shows 
a  certain  utility.  But  its  chief  excuse  is  its  human  interest,  for  it 
prods  deeply  into  national  idiosyncrsBies  and  ways  of  mind,  and 
that  sort  of  prodding  is  always  entertaining. 

I  am  thus  neither  teacher,  nor  prophet,  nor  reformer,  but  merely 
inquirer.  The  exigencies  of  my  vocation  make  me  almost  com- 
pletely bilingual ;  moreover,  I  have  a  hand  for  a  compromise  dialect 
which  embodies  the  common  materials  of  both  languages,  and  is  thus 
free  frcnn  offense  on  both  sides  of  the  water — ^as  befits  the  editor 
of  a  magazine  published  in  both  countries.  But  that  compromise 
dialect  is  the  living  speech  of  neither.  What  I  have  tried  to  do 
here  is  to  make  a  first  sketch  of  the  living  speech  of  these  States. 
The  work  is  confessedly  incomplete,  and  in  places  very  painfully  so, 
but  in  such  enterprises  a  man  must  put  an  arbitrary  term  to  his 
labors,  lest  some  mischance,  after  years  of  diligence,  take  him  from 
them  too  suddenly  for  them  to  be  closed,  and  his  laborious  accumula- 
tions, as  Ernest  Weekly  says  in  his  book  on  English  surnames,  be 
^'doomed  to  the  waste-basket  by  harassed  executors." 

If  the  opportunity  offers  in  future  I  shall  undoubtedly  return  to 

the  subject    For  one  thing,  I  am  eager  to  attempt  a  more  scientific 

examination  of  the  grammar  of  the  American  vulgar  speech,  here 

discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  VI.^     For  another  thing,  I  hope  to 

*  Now  Chapter  DL 
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make  forthfiir  inqtiiries  into  tiie  sabject  of  American  soraamea  of 
non-Engliah  origin.  Various  other  fidda  invito.  No  historical  atadj 
of  American  pronnnciation  ezisto;  the  influence  of  German,  Irish- 
English,  Yiddish  and  other  such  immigrant  dialects  upon  American 
has  never  been  fully  investigated ;  there  is  no  adequate  treatise  on 
American  geographical  names.  Contributions  of  matorials  and 
suggestions  for  a  possible  revised  edition  of  the  present  book  will 
reach  me  if  addressed  to  me  in  care  of  the  publisher  at  220  West 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York.  I  shall  also  be  very  grateful  for 
the  correction  of  errors,  some  perhaps  typographical,  but  others  due 
to  faulty  information  or  mistaken  judgment 

In  conclusion,  I  borrow  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance  from 
Ben  Jonson's  pioneer  grammar  of  English,  published  in  incompleto 
form  after  his  death,  '^e  have  set  down,"  he  said,  ''that  that  in  our 
judgment  agreeth  best  with  reason  and  good  order.  Which  not- 
withstanding, if  it  seem  to  any  to  be  too  rough  hewed,  let  him 
plane  it  out  more  smoothly,  and  I  shall  not  only  not  envy  it,  but 
in  the  behalf  of  my  country  most  heartily  thank  him  for  so  great 
a  benefit ;  hoping  that  I  shall  be  thought  sufficiently  to  have  done  my 
part  if  in  tolling  this  bell  I  may  draw  others  to  a  deeper  considera-^ 
tion  of  the  matter;  for,  touching  myseK,  I  must  needs  confess  that 
after  mack  painful  churning  this  only  would  come  which  here  we 
have  devised."  •  Mbnoesn. 

Baltimore,  January  1,  1919. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  EEVISED  EDITION 

TMs  editioii  has  beeoi  gready  enlarged  and  thoroughly  rewritten. 
Every  chapter  has  been  scratinized  for  errors^  and  nearly  every  page 
shows  changes.  The  corrections  and  snggestions  that  accomnlated 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition — ^they  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  from  observers  of  the  most  various  equipment  and 
accuracy — were  of  such  bulk  that  they  ahnost  alarmed  me  into 
abandoning  the  work  altogether,  but  after  due  prayer  I  finally 
tackled  them,  and  the  result  is  now  spread  before  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  I  thought  it  well,  in  a  book  opening  so  much  new  ground, 
to  document  liberally,  that  possible  successors  might  be  spared  the 
tedious  searches  that  I  had  to  make  myself.  In  the  revision  I  have 
pursued  the  same  plan,  and  I  believe  that  all  the  useful  material  is 
now  charted.  Especially  in  the  first  chapter  and  in  the  chapters  on 
Tendencies  in  American,  American  and  English  Today,  American 
Spelling,  and  Proper  Names  in  America  there  are  summaries  of 
much  new  matter,  and  somewhat  elaborate  references.  The  discus- 
sion of  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States,  scarcely  more  than 
a  footnote  in  the  first  edition,  is  now  enlarged  and  put  into  an 
appendix.  Another  appendix  offers  some  specimens  of  the  American 
vulgate.  The  bibliography  has  been  augmented,  reorganized,  and 
I  hope,  made  more  useful.  Everywhere  the  text  has  been  revised 
in  the  light  of  the  criticism  that  has  reached  me. 

Unluckily,  the  book  does  not  contain  all  of  the  new  matter  that 
I  hoped  to  get  into  it.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  '^ore  scientific 
examination  of  the  grammar  of  the  American  vulgar  speech,"  spoken 
of  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition.  It  is  not  that  I  made  no  effort 
to  carry  out  this  promised  inquiry;  it  is  simply  that  I  found  it 
eixtending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  time  that  I  could  give  to  it, 
and  even  further  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  philological  equipment. 
The  science  of  grammar,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  until  a  few 
years  ago,  had  a  very  comfortable  simplicity,  for  it  dealt  only  with 
written  languages,  and  what  lay  outside  the  printed  page  was  con- 
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venientlj  neglected.  But  of  late  graxmnarians  have  been  turning  to 
spoken  languages,  and  the  result  is  a  great  increase  in  their  diffi- 
culties. They  must  now  deal,  not  with  single  words,  but  with  whole 
phrases,  many  of  whidi  are  not  easily  resolved  into  the  words  that 
originally  made  them.  Worse,  they  must  deal  with  phrases  that  no 
two  individuals  utter  precisely  alike.  Thus  grammar  begins  to 
ground  itself  on  phonology,  as  it  once  grounded  itself  upon  etymology, 
and  the  grammarian  can  no  longer  lock  himself  in  his  study  with  his 
books,  but  must  go  among  men  and  women  and  listen  attentively  to 
what  they  say.  The  old-fashioned  science  of  granmiar  was  almost 
helpless  in  dealing  with  such  a  thing  as  the  American  vulgate;  the 
new  science,  as  I  say,  demands  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  in 
fields  wherein  my  own  knowledge  is  sadly  imperfect.  I  have  made 
various  efforts  to  enlist  professional  philologists  for  the  investigation, 
but  with  no  success.  From  all  that  I  have  approached  I  have  received 
far  more  courtesy  than  my  amateurish  inquiries  deserved,  and  from 
many  I  have  received  very  useful  information  and  not  a  few  acute 
suggestions.  But  the  academic  prudery  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  first 
edition  still  flourishes.  It  would  be  regarded  as  infra  dig.,  I  am 
told,  for  an  American  professor  of  English  to  concern  himself  too 
actively  with  the  English  spoken  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of 
his  countrymen.  He  may,  if  he  will,  devote  a  lifetime  to  the 
English  dialect  of  ilTorfolk  or  Dorset,  but  he  may  not  waste  his  time 
and  his  dignity  upon  the  dialect  of  his  janitor,  his  barber  and  his 
trousersrpresser.  That  dialect,  it  appears,  does  not  belong  to 
philology,  but  merely  to  humor.  If  it  is  to  be  investigated,  then 
the  work  must  be  done  by  such  wags  as  Ring  W.  Lardner  and  such 
dilettanti  as  I. 

Thus  the  section  on  vulgar  American,  save  for  the  introduction  of 
new  illustrative  material,  remains  substantially  as  I  originally  wrote 
it.  In  the  interval,  of  course,  I  have  received  contributions  and 
criticisms  from  many  correspondents,  and  some  of  them  have  sug- 
gested changes  that  I  have  adopted.  But  in  the  main  the  section  is 
unchanged.  So  are  the  various  historical  discussions  of  American 
pronunciation.  The  meagre  material  that  I  made  use  of  remains 
almost  as  meagre  as  it  was  then ;  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
in  fact,  is  embraced  in  a  few  essays,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Charles  H. 
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Grandgent.  Why  this  inquiry,  which  demands  the  equipment  of  a 
competent  phonologist,  has  not  attracted  more  American  scholars 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  certainly  not  open  to  objection  on  grounds  of 
academic  dignity.  Nevertheless^  it  remains  n^lected,  and  so  does 
the  subject  of  American  surnames.  Practically  all  of  the  existing 
work  upon  American  surnames,  indeed,  has  been  done  by  philological 
amateurs.  As  for  geographical  names,  the  material  available  is 
confined  chiefly  to  incomplete  and  chaotic  word-lists.  Many  of  the 
etymologies  currently  accepted  are  clearly  ridiculous^  and  many 
more  have  a  dubious  smack.  There  is  certainly  room  here  for  a 
useful  book.  There  is  even  more  room  in  the  field  of  loan-words. 
And  quite  as  much  in  the  field  of  artificial  words,  e.  g.,  Teodak,  crisco 
and  postunu,  though  here  Dr.  Louise  Pound  and  her  pupils  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  careful  and  valuable  work. 

Since  my  first  edition  was  published  there  have  been  various  evi- 
dences of  a  renewed  interest  in  the  contemporary  status  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
The  Society  for  Pure  English,  organized  in  1918  but  paralyzed  by 
the  onset  of  the  war,  has  resumed  its  functions,  and,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  the  Poet  Laureate,  is  now  showing  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  language  that  is  in  being,  and  a  fine  deter- 
mination to  rescue  it  from  the  outworn  formula  of  the  gramniarians. 
At  home  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  begun  to 
make  propaganda  for  better  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue — 
though  often  without  due  discrimination,  I  fear,  between  what  is  in 
the  books  and  what  people  actually  speak — ^and  a  great  many  discus- 
sions of  living  philological  questions,  sometimes  very  penetrating, 
have  appeared  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  even  in  some  of 
the  more  daring  philological  journals.  The  American  Dialect  Soci- 
ety continues  its  work,  and  still  looks  forward  to  the  publication  of 
its  dictionary.  English,  the  first  English  periodical  devoted  wholly 
to  the  mother-tongue,  made  its  bow  in  March,  1919.  Its  prospectus 
announced  that  it  would  discuss,  among  other  things,  '^American 
English,  Americanisms,  and  Anglicisms  in  America,''  but  this  prom- 
ise has  not  been  fulfilled.  English  quickly  d^enerated,  in  fact,  to 
what  one  correspondent  denounced  as  '^carping  schoolmasteriahness 
and  conventional  pedantry" ;  it  is  now  no  more  than  a  sort  of  gram- 
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matical  Answers.  Mr.  B.  H.  Thcxmton's  reviaioii  and  extensioii  of 
hia  American  OlosBarj  remains  unpnbliahed,  unfortunately,  for  lack 
of  funds,  and  his  materials  have  been  turned  over  to  the  library  of 
Harvard  University.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  a  pioneer  student 
of  Americanisms,  has  published  an  important  work,  ^'American 
English,^'  summarizing  his  observations  over  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Dr.  Qeorge  Philip  Krapp  has  published  an  admirable  study  of  the 
current  standard  pronunciation  of  Engli^  in  America,  and  various 
other  writers — ^for  example,  Mr.  Ring  W.  Lardner  and  Mr.  John 
V.  A.  Weaver — ^have  made  interesting  contributions  to  American- 
English  literature.  All  these  new  works  are  noticed  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  from  type  and  limited  in 
numbers  deliberately — ^not,  as  some  kind  friends  seem  to  suspect, 
because  the  publisher  and  I  plotted  to  profiteer  by  putting  up  the 
price,  but  simply  because  I  knew  it  to  be  full  of  imperfections  and 
planned  to  submit  a  small  edition  to  scholars  and  then  prepare  a 
revised  edition  for  general  circulation  in  the  light  of  their  criticism. 
The  popular  demand  for  the  volume  was  a  genuine  surprise,  and  the 
whole  edition  was  quickly  sold  out.  Since  then  stray  copies  have 
brought  large  premiums  in  the  second-hand  book-shops — a  conso- 
lation, perhaps,  to  original  purchasers,  but  certainly  no  source  of 
profit  to  either  the  publisher  or  me.  The  present  edition  will  be  eleo- 
trotyped  after  the  first  printing  has  been  run  over  and  all  errors  of 
the  press  have  been  corrected,  and  is  not  limited  in  number ;  I  do  not 
plan  to  make  any  substantial  changes  in  it  for  at  least  ten  years.  If 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  interval,  an  effort,  of  course,  will  be  made  to 
correct  all  surviving  errors;  a  great  many  wiU  persist,  I  make  no 
doubt.  But  I  shall  not  rewrite  the  book  until  the  investigations  sug- 
gested in  it  have  been  carried  out  by  competent  hands — and  this 
business,  I  fear,  is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  veiy  soon.  As  before, 
I  ask  all  readers  who  may  observe  omissions  or  inaccuracies  to  com- 
municate with  me  in  care  of  the  publisher,  or  at  my  home,  1524 
HoUins  Street,  Baltimore.  In  particular,  I  am  eager  to  get  more  light 
upon  the  history  of  American  pronunciation,  upon  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of  the  vulgar  speech,  and  upon  the  non-English  languages 
spoken  in  the  United  States. 
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My  debt  to  my  many  and  far-flung  correspondents  is  very  heavy, 
and  I  have  acknowledged  it  in  various  places  in  the  text.  But  above 
all  I  owe  thanks  to  Dr.  Louise  Pound,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
not  only  for  the  materials  I  have  so  lavishly  borrowed  from  her,  but 
also,  and  even  more  importantly,  for  her  constant  interest  in  the 
work  and  her  generous  toleration  of  my  philological  shortcomings. 
Various  other  scholars,  notably  Dr.  Otto  Jespersen,  of  Copenhagen, 
have  volunteered  very  valuable  encouragement.  I  r^ret  that  the 
appearance  of  my  book  caused  Dr.  Jespersen  to  postpone  a  work 
upon  the  same  subject  that  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation;  I 
can  only  hope  that  he  will  return  to  it,  for  his  great  learning  will 
make  it  of  extraordinary  utility.  Among  the  many  private  friends 
and  correspondents  who  have  helped  me  over  difficult  places  I  owe 
most  to  Mrs.  Harry  0.  Black  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Seaman, 
of  New  York,  both  English-bom.  Mrs.  Black  made  parts  of 
^^nglish  and  American  Today,"  especially  in  its  first  stages,  almost 
her  own,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prepared  for  me  an  exhaustive  and 
extremely  useful  review  and  criticism  of  the  whole  book.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters  generously  offered  to  place  his  unique  collection  of  vulgar 
Americanisms  at  my  disposal;  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Tucker,  the 
one  the  compiler  of  the  best  existing  dictionary  of  Americanisms  and 
the  other  the  pioneer  of  their  scientific  study,  both  gave  me  much 
encouragement,  though  differing  from  some  of  my  conclusions.  The 
aid  of  Miss  Marion  L.  Bloom,  of  Washington,  has  been  peculiarly 
valuable.  She  pursued  many  investigations  for  me  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  otherwise  gave  me  intelligent  assistance.  Finally,  I 
owe  a  special  debt  to  my  amanuensis,  Miss  Addie  B.  Deering,  of  Bal- 
timore, whose  extraordinary  diligence  and  good  sense  rescued  me 
more  than  once  from  the  wild  snarls  of  my  own  manuscript — a 
manuscript  bristling  with  difficulties  that  she  never  failed  to 
surmount. 

The  reviews  of  the  first  edition  in  philological  periodicals  were 
always  friendly,  and  in  many  cases  exhaustive  and  valuabla  The 
notices  in  the  lay  press  were  extensive,  but  not  often  intelligent. 
The  book  appeared  at  a  time  when  colonialism,  revived  by  the  war, 
was  at  its  height,  and  so  a  number  of  newspaper  reviewers  were 
rather  alarmed  by  its  apparent  tendency  to  defend  American  praictise 
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against  English  example.  One  such,  watchman  went  to  the  length 
of  denouncing  it  as  proof  of  a  sinister  effort^  inspired  by  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  to  introduce  discord  into  the  Anglo-American 
entente.  This  reviewer  gave  a  final  touch  to  his  bill  of  complaint 
by  accusing  me  of  being  a  Jew.  I  remain  unable  to  comprehend 
the  relevancy  of  the  chaige,  but  hasten  to  give  assurance  that  my 
earliest  known  ancestors  were  uncompromising  Christians,  and 
engaged  gallantly  in  the  pogroms  of  their  time. 

For  all  the  changes  made  in  the  text,  I  am,  of  course,  wholly 
responsible.  In  many  cases,  after  inquiry,  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  reject  the  suggestions  of  correspondents;  in  other  cases  observers 
of  equal  authority  have  revealed  such  a  conflict  of  opinion  that  I 
have  had  perforce  to  fall  back  upon  my  own  judgment.  This  conflict 
has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  field  of  current  usages  on  the 
plane  of  educated  speech.  I  observe  that  Englishmen,  when  they 
settle  in  the  United  States,  quickly  lose  their  sense  of  difference 
between  the  two  dialects,  and  are  thereafter  apt  to  argue  that  every 
American  locution  they  encounter  has  been  borrowed  from  England. 
Various  correspondents,  for  example,  have  sought  to  convince  me 
that  such  typical  American  verbs  as  to  steomrroller  (in  the  political 
sense)  and  to  joy-ride  are  actually  English.  Others  have  maintained 
that  various  well-known  American  spellings^  lately  begun  to  be  imi- 
tated in  England,  originated  there.  In  the  face  of  such  earnest 
assaults  it  becomes  difficult  to  hold  to  the  thesis  that  there  is  any 
American  dialect  at  all,  but  nevertheless  I  have  managed  to  do  so. 
Here,  fortunately,  exact  evidence  is  often  procurable,  for  the  locu- 
tions in  question  enter  into  the  written  speech.  Whenever  I  have 
found  a  contemporary  English  journal  referring  to  a  given  form 
as  an  Americanism  I  have  thought  it  quite  safe  to  accept  that  view 
of  it.  True  enough,  almost  every  imaginable  Americanism  is  heard 
now  and  then  in  England.  But  when  it  seems  strange  to  an  active 
journalist,  it  is  certainly  not  in  common  use. 

Many  American  correspondents  and  reviewers  have  objected  to 
this  or  that  locution,  particularly  in  the  section  on  the  vulgar  speech, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  localism.  Such  objections,  I  believe,  have 
been  almost  invariably  based  upon  faulty  observation.  More  than 
once,  investigating  a  word  or  a  phrase  thus  alleged  to  be  confined 
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to  New  England  or  the  South  or  the  far  West^  I  have  found  it  in 
Lardner  or  in  the  materials  collected  by  Charters  in  Kansas  City. 
The  collections  of  the  American  Dialect  Society  dispose  of  most  such 
criticisms.  They  show  that  what  are  accepted  as  localisms  in  Vermont 
or  Connecticut  are  often  also  localisms  in  Texas  or  Nebraska — in 
brief,  that  the  common  speech  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
differs  a  good  deal  less  than  superficial  observers  usually  believe. 
A  great  many  persons^  I  find,  are  strangely  deaf  to  the  dialect  that 
they  hear  every  day  from  humble  lips.  When  their  attention  is 
called  to  a  peculiar  word  or  grammatical  form  they  are  first  disposed 
to  deny  that  it  is  used,  and  then  to  argae  that  it  is  a  localism.  Other 
earnest  but  useless  criticisms  have  come  to  me  from  persons  who 
have  confused  what  I  say  about  the  vulgar  speech  with  what  I  say 
about  the  speech  of  educated  folk.  More  than  one  reviewer,  in  fact, 
has  solemnly  taken  me  to  task  for  accusing  all  Americans  of  saying 
"I  seen''  and  "if  I  hadda  went/*  In  part  I  must  accept  primary 
responsibility  for  this  confusion.  When  I  set  out  to  write  this  book 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  dealing  with  two  very  distinct  dialects,  and 
that  it  was  often  difficult  to  keep  the  distinction  between  them  clear. 
This  difficulty  still  confronts  me,  and  now  and  then,  I  fear,  it  has 
led  me  into  obscurity.  I  say  there  are  two  dialects;  an  American 
scholar,  whose  suggestions  have  been  most  useful,  argues  that  there 
are  actually  four:  "a  language  of  the  intellectuals,  another  of  the 
fairly  educated  (business  men.  Congressmen,  etc.),  another  of  the 
great  American  democracy,  another  of  the  poor  trash."  This  scholar 
argues  that  I  should  compare  the  vulgar  speech  (which  seems  to  me 
to  be  his  third  and  fourth  varieties),  not  with  standard  English,  but 
with  corresponding  dialects  of  England.  But  that  would  obviously 
lead  to  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  com* 
pare  both  varieties  of  American  English  with  what  is  currently 
regarded  as  standard  English.  That  is  the  method  adopted  by  the 
students  of  the  dialects  of  all  other  living  languages.  It  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  it  at  least  avoids  the  necessity  of  stopping  every 
few  minutes  to  describe  the  standard.  All  my  readers^  I  assume, 
know  standard  English. 

H.  L.  M. 
Baltimore,  November  12,  1921*. 
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1. 
The  Diverging  Streams  of  Engliah 

Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  usual  prevision,  saw  dearly  more  than 
a  century  ago  that  the  American  people,  as  they  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  the  diversity  of  their  national  interests  and  racial  strains, 
would  make  changes  in  their  mother  tongue,  as  they  had  already 
made  changes  in  the  political  institutions  of  their  inheritance. 
"The  new  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed,"  he  wrote  to 
John  Waldo  from  Monticello  on  August  16,  1818,  "call  for  new 
words,  new  phrases,  and  for  the  transfer  of  old  words  to  new  ob- 
jects.   An  American  dialect  will  therefore  be  formed." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this,  another  great  Ameri- 
can, and  one  with  an  expertness  in  the  matter  that  the  too  versatile 
Jefferson  could  not  muster,  had  ventured  upon  a  prophecy  even 
more  bold  and  specific  He  was  Noah  Webster,  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  stormy  career  as  a  lexicographer.  In  his  little  volume  of 
"Dissertations  on  the  English  Language,"  printed  in  1789  and  dedi- 
cated to  "His  Excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
late  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,"  Webster 
argued  that  the  time  for  regarding  English  usage  and  submitting  to 
English  authority  had  already  passed,  and  that  "a  future  separation 
of  the  American  tongue  from  the  English"  was  "necessary  and  un- 
avoidabla"  "Numerous  local  causes,"  he  continued,  "such  as  a 
new  country,  new  associations  of  people,  new  combinations  of  ideas 
in  arts  and  sciences,  and  some  intercourse  with  tribes  wholly  un- 
known in  Europe,  will  introduce  new  words  into  the  American 
tongua    These  causes  will  produce,  in  a  course  of  time,  a  language 
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in  North  America  as  different  from  the  future  hmgoage  of  England 
as  the  modem  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  are  from  the  German^ 
or  from  one  another."  ^ 

Neither  Jefferson  nor  Wehster  put  a  term  upon  his  prophecy. 
They  may  have  been  thinking,  one  or  both,  of  a  remote  era,  not  yet 
come  to  dawn,  or  they  may  have  been  thinking,  with  the  facile 
imagination  of  those  days,  of  a  period  evea  earlier  than  our  own. 
In  the  latter  case  they  allowed  far  too  little  (and  particularly 
Webster)  for  factors  that  have  worked  powerfully  against  the  influ- 
ences they  saw  so  clearly  in  operation  about  them.     One  of  these 
factors^  obviously,  has  been  the  vast  improvement  in  communica- 
tions across  the  ocean,  a  change  scarcely  in  vision  a  centuiy  ago. 
It  has  brought  New  York  relatively  nearer  to  London  today  than 
it  was  to  Boston,  or  even  to  Philadelphia,  during  Jefferson's  presi- 
dency, and  that  greater  proximity  has  produced  a  steady  inter^ 
change  of  ideas,  opinions,  news  and  mere  gossip.     We  latter-day 
Americans  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  everyday  affairs  of 
England  than  the  early  Americans  did,  for  we  read  more  English 
books,  and  find  more  about  the  English  in  our  newspapers,  and 
meet  more  Englishmen,  and  go  to  England  much  oftener.     The 
effects  of  this  ceaseless  traffic  in  ideas  and  impressions,  so  plainly 
visible  in  politics,  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  and  even  in  the  minutise 
of  social  intercourse,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  language.     On  the 
one  hand  there  is  a  swift  exchange  of  new  inventions  on  both  sides, 
so  that  many  of  our  American  neologisms  quickly  pass  to  London 
and  the  latest  English  fashions  in  pronunciation  are  almost  in? 
stantaneously  imitated,  at  least  by  a  minority,  in  New  York;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  English,  by  so  constantly  having  the  floor, 
force  upon  us,  out  of  their  firmer  resolution  and  certitude,  and  no 
less  out  of  the  authority  that  goes  with  their  mere  cultural  seniority, 
a  somewhat  sneaking  respect  for  their  own  greater  conservatism  of 
speech,  so  that  our  professors  of  the  language,  in  the  overwhelming 
main,  combat  all  signs  of  differentiation  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  safeguard  the  doctrine  that  the  standards  of  English  are  the 
only  reputable  standards  of  American. 

»Pp.  22-23. 
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This  doctrine,  of  course,  is  not  supported  by  the  known  laws  of 
language,  nor  has  it  prevented  the  large  divergences  that  we  shall 
presently  examine,  but  all  the  same  it  has  worked  steadily  toward 
a  highly  artificial  formalism,  and  as  steadily  against  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  actual  national  speech.  Such  grammar,  scHUtUed,  as  is 
taught  in  our  schools  and  collies,  is  a  grammar  standing  four^ 
legged  upon  the  theorizings  and  false  inferences  of  English  Latinists 
of  a  past  generation,^  eager  only  to  break  the  wild  tongue  of  Shake- 
speare to  a  rule;  and  its  frank  aim  is  to  create  in  us  a  high  respect 
for  a  book  language  which  few  of  us  ever  actually  speak  and  not 
many  of  us  even  learn  to  ^te.  That  language,  elaborately  arti- 
ficial though  it  may  be,  undoubtedly  has  merits.  It  shows  a  sonority 
and  a  stateliness  that  you  must  go  to  the  Latin  of  the  Qolden  Age 
to  match ;  its  'highly  charged  and  heavy-shotted"  periods,  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase,  serve  admirably  the  obscurantist  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican pedagogy  and  of  English  parliamentary  oratory  and  leader- 
writing;  it  is  something  for  the  literary  artists  of  both  countries 
to  prove  their  skill  upon  by  flouting  it.\^ut  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can, bent  upon  expressing  his  ideas,  not  stupendously  but  merely 
^^rly,  it  must  always  remain  something  vague  and  remote,  like 
Greek  history  or  the  properties  of  the  parabola,  for  he  never  speaks 
it  or  hears  it  spoken,  and  seldom  encounters  it  in  his  everyday  read- 
ing. If  he  learns  to  write  it,  which  is  not  often,  it  is  with  a  rather 
depressing  sense  of  its  artificiality.  He  may  master  it  as  a  Korean, 
bred  in  the  colloquial  Onmun,  may  master  the  literary  Korean- 
Chinese,  but  he  never  thinks  in  it  or  quite  feels  it. 

/This  fact,  I  daresay,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  notorious  failure 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  turn  out  pupils  who  can  put  their 
ideas  into  words  with  simplicity  and  intelligibility.  What  their 
professors  try  to  teach  is  not  their  mother-tongue  at  all,  but  a  dialect 

?Most  latter-day  English  grammarians,  of  course,  {e.g.  Sweet)  ground  their 
work  upon  the  spoken  language.  But  inasmuch  as  this  obviously  differs  from 
American  English,  the  American  pedagogues  remain  faithful  to  the  gram- 
marians of  the  era  before  phonology  became  a  science,  and  imitate  them  in 
most  of  their  absurdities.  ]ror  a  discussion  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  stupidity 
see  O.  Jespersen:  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  3rd  ed.; 
Leipzig,  1919,  p.  125  ei  aeq.  See  also  The  English  Language  in  America,  by 
Harry  Morgan  Ayres,  in  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  toL  Iy  ; 
New  York,  1921. 
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that  staiids  quite  outside  their  oommon  experieuce,  and  rinto  whidi 
they  have  to  translate  their  thoughts,  consciously  and  painfully. 
Bad  writing  consists  in  making  the  attempt,  and  failing  through 
lack  of  practisa  vOood  writing  consists,  as  in  the  case  of  HoweUs^  in 
deliberately  throwing  overboard  the  principles  so  elaborately  incul- 
cated, or,  as  in  the  case  of  Lincoln,  in  standing  unaware  of  them. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  language  he  is  supposed  to  use^  to  the  aver- 
age American,  takes  on  a  sort  of  bilingual  character.    On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  grounded  abominably  in  a  grammar  and  syntax  that 
have  always  been  largely  artificial,  even  in  the  country  where  they 
are  supposed  to  prevail,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  to  pick  up 
the  essentials  of  his  actual  speech  as  best  he  may.    ^'Literary  Eng- 
lish," says  Van  Wyck  Brooks,*  ^^with  us  is  a  tradition,  just  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  with  us  is  a  tradition.'^  They  persist^  not  as  the  normal 
expressions  of  a  race,  .  .  .  but  through  prestige  and  precedent  and 
the  will  and  habit  of  a  dominating  class  largely  out  of  touch  with 
a  national  fabric  unconsciously  taking  form  out  of  school."     What 
thus  goes  on  out  of  school  does  not  interest  most  of  the  guardians 
of  our  linguistic  morals.  ^N'ow  and  then  a  Charters  takes  a  some- 
what alarmed  peep  into  the  materials  of  the  vulgar  speech,  and  now 
and  then  a  Kfapp  investigates  the  pronunciation  of  actual  Americans, 
but  in  the  main  there  is  little  save  a  tedious  repetition  of  nonsense. 
In  no  department  are  American  universities  weaker  than  in  the  de- 
partment of  English.    The  esthetic  opinion  that  they  disseminate  is 
flabby  and  childish,  and  their  philological  work  in  the  national  lan- 
guage is  extraordinarily  lacking  in  enterprisa    No  attempt  to  de- 
duce the  principles  of  vulgar  American  grammar  from  the  everyday 
qpeech  of  the  people  has  ever  been  made  by  an  American  philologist. 
There  is  no  scientific  study,  general  and  comprehensive  in  scope, 
of  the  American  vocabulary,  or  of  the  influences  lying  at  the  root 
of  American  word-formation.    No  professor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  deigned  to  give  the  same  sober  attention  to  the  aermo  plebeivs 
of  his  coimtry  that  his  colleagues  habitually  give  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin,  or  to  the  irregular  verbs  in  French. 

•America's  Coming  of  Age;  New  York,   1916,  p.   16.    See  also  the  preface 
to  Every-Day  English,  hy  Richard  Grant  White;  Boston,  1881,  p.  xviii. 
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2. 

The  Academic  Attitude 

This  neglect  of  the  vulgate  by  those  professionallj  trained  to 
investigate  it>  and  its  disdainful  dismissal  when  it  is  considered  at 
all,  are  among  the  strangest  phenomena  of  American  scholarship. 
Jin  all  other  countries  the  everyday  speedi  of  the  common  people, 
and  even  the  grotesque  dialects  of  remote  yokels,  have  the  constant 
attention  of  philologists,  and  the  laws  of  their  growth  and  variation 
are  elaborately  studied.  /  In  France,  to  name  but  one  agency,  there 
is  the  Society  des  Parlers  de  France,  with  its  diligent  inquiries  into 
changing  forms;  moreover,  the  A^demie,  iteelf  is  endlessly  con- 
cerned with  the  subject,  and  is  at  great  pains  to  observe  and  rate 
every  fluctuation  in  popular  usage.^  There  is,  besides,  a  constant  out- 
pouring of  books  by  private  investigators,  of  which  "Le  Langage 
Populaire,"  by  Henri  Banche,  is  a  good  example.'  In  (Jermany, 
amid  many  other  such  works,  there  axe  the  admirable  grammars  of 
the  spoken  speech  by  Dr.  Otto  Bremer.  In  Sweden  there  are  sev- 
eral journals  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  vulgate,  and  the  government 
has  granted  a  subvention  of  7500  kronen  a  year  to  an  organization 
of  scholars  called  the  Undersokningen  av  Svenska  Folkmal,  formed 
to  investigate  it  systematically.®  In  l^orway  there  is  a  widespread 
movement  to  overthrow  the  official  Dano-Norwegian,  and  substitute 
a  national  language  based  upon  the  speech  of  the  peasants.^     In 

*The  common  notion  that  the  Academic  combats  changes  is  quite  erroneous. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  its  dictionary  (1694)  it  disclaimed  any 
purpose  "to  make  new  words  and  to  reject  others  at  its  pleasure."  In  the 
pre&ce  to  the  second  edition  (1718)  it  confessed  that  "ignorance  and  oomip* 
tion  often  introduce  manners  of  writing"  and  that  "convenience  establishes 
theuL**  In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  (1740)  it  admitted  that  it  was 
"forced  to  admit  changes  which  the  public  has  made,"  and  so  on.  Says  D.  H. 
Robertson,  in  A  History  of  the  French  Academy  (London,  1910) :  "The  Academy 
repudiates  any  asstmiption  of  authority  over  the  language  with  which  the 
public  in  its  own  practise  has  not  first  clothed  it.  So  much,  indeed,  does  it 
ccmfine  itself  to  an  interpretation  merely  of  the  laws  of  language  that  its 
decisions  are  sometimes  contrary  to  its  own  judgment  of  what  is  either  desirable 
or  expedient." 
•Paris,  1920. 

^*0/.  Soandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  vol.  iv,  no.  3,  Aug.,  1017,  p.  258. 

"^'This  movement  won  official  recognition  so  lonff  ago  as  1886,  when  the 
Storthing  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  designed  to  put  the  two  languages 
on  equal  footing.    Four  years  later,  after  a  campaign  going  bade  to  1874,  pro- 
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Spain  the  Bed  Academia  Espafiola  de  la  Lengaa  is  constantly  at 
work  upon  its  gteat  Diocionario^  Ortografia  and  Gram&tica,  and 
revises  them  at  frequent  intervals^  taking  in  all  new  words  as  they 
appear  and  all  new  forms  of  old  ones.  And  in  Latin-America,  to 
come  nearer  to  our  own  case,  the  native  philologists  have  produced 
a  copious  literature  on  the  matter  closest  at  hand,  and  one  finds  in  it 
excellent  works  upon  the  Portuguese  dialect  of  Brazil,  and  the 
variations  of  Spanish  in  Meodco,  the  Argentine,  Chili,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Uruguay  and  even  Honduras  and  Oosta  Bica.*  But  in  the 
United  States  the  business  has  attracted  little  attention  and  less 
talent  The  only  existing  formal  treatise  upon  the  subject,^  if  the 
present  work  be  excepted,  was  written  by  a  Swede  trained  in  Oer- 
xnany  and  is  heavy  with  errors  and  omissions.  w/And  the  only  usable 
dictionary  of  Americanisms  ^^  was  written  in  England,  and  is  the 
work  of  an  English-bom  lawyer.  . 

I  am  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  early  explorations  of  Noah 
Webster,  of  which  mack  more  anon,  nor  the  labors  of  our  later 
dictionary  makers,  nor  the  inquiries  of  the  American  Dialect  So- 
ciely,^^  nor  even  the  occasional  illuminations  of  such  writers  as 
Bichard  Grant  White,  Charles  H.  Orandgent,  Gboi^  Philip  Erapp, 
Thomas  S.  Lounsbury  and  Brander  Matthews.  But  all  this  pre* 
liminary  work  has  left  the  main  field  almost  uncharted.    Webster, 

vision  was  made  for  teaching  the  landmnaal  in  the  schools  for  the  training 
of  primary  teachers.  In  1899  a  professorship  of  the  landamaal  was  established 
in  the  University  of  Christiania.  The  school  boards  in  the  case  of  primary 
schools,  and  the  pupils  in  the  case  of  middle  and  high  schools  are  now  per- 
mitted to  choose  between  the  two  languages,  and  the  landamaal  has  been  given 
official  status  by  the  State  Church.  The  chief  impediment  to  its  wider  ac* 
ceptance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  as  it  stands,  a  natural  language,  but 
an  artificial  amalgamation  of  peasant  dialects.  It  was  devised  in  1848-60  by  Ivar 
Aasen.  Vide  The  Language  Question,  London  Tirne^,  Norwegian  Supplement, 
May  18,  1914. 

*A  number  of  such  works  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  and  in  Part  II,  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Appendix.  The  late  Ricardo  Palma,  director  of  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional  at  Lima,  was  an  ardent  student  of  American-Spanish,  and  tried  to 
induce  the  Academia  to  adopt  a  long  list  of  terms  used  in  tiie  Spanish  of 
South  America. 

*  Maximilian  Scheie  de  Vere:  Americanisms:  The  English  of  the  New  World; 
New  York,  1872.  Since  this  was  written  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  has  published  his 
American  English;  New  York,  1921. 

^Richard  H.  Thornton:  An  American  Glossary  ...  2  vols.;  Phila.  and  Lon- 
don, 1912.  Mr.  Thornton  returned  to  the  United  States  after  his  dictionary 
was  published. 

» Organised  Feb.  19,  1889,  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  as  its  first 
president. 
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as  we  shall  see^  was  far  more  a  reformer  of  the  American  dialect 
than  a  student  of  it.  He  introduced  radical  changea  into  its  spell- 
iug  and  pronunciation^  but  he  showed  little  understanding  of  its 
direction  and  genius.  One  always  sees  in  him,  indeed,  the  teacher 
rather  than  the  scientific  inquirer;  the  ardor  of  his  desire  to  expound 
and  instruct  was  only  matched  by  his  infinite  capacity  for  observing 
inaccurately;  and  his  profound  ignorance  of  elementary  philological 
principles.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  American  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1828 — ^the  first  in  which  he  added  the  qualify- 
ing adjective  to  the  title — ^he  argued  eloquently  for  the  right  of 
Americans  to  shape  their  own  speech  without  regard  to  English 
precedents,  but  only  a  year  before  this  he  had  told  Captain  Basil 
Hall  ^^  that  he  knew  of  but  fifty  genuine  Americanisms — a  truly 
staggering  proof  of  his  defective  observation.  Webster  was  the  first 
American  professional  scholar,  and  despite  his  frequent  engrossment 
in  public  concerns  and  his  endless  public  controversies,  there  was 
always  something  sequestered  and  almost  medieval  about  him.  The 
American  language  that  he  described  and  argued  for  was  seldom 
the  actual  tongue  of  the  folks  about  him,  but  often  a  sort  of  Yolapiik 
made  up  of  one  part  faulty  reporting  and  nine  parts  academic  theor- 
izing. In  only  one  department  did  he  exert  any  lasting  influence, 
and  that  was  in  the  department  of  orthography.  The  fact  that  our 
spelling  is  simpler  and  usually  more  logical  than  the  English  we 
owe  chiefly  to  him.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  majority 
of  his  innovations,  even  here,  were  not  adopted,  but  rejected,  nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  spelling  is  the  least  of  all  the  factors  that 
shape  and  condition  a  language. 

The  same  caveat  lies  against  the  work  of  the  later  makers  of 
dictionaries;  they  have  often  gone  ahead  of  common  usage  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  but  they  have  hung  back  in  the  far  more 
important  matter  of  idiom.  The  defect  in  the  work  of  the 
Dialect  Society  lies  in  a  somewhat  similar  circumscription  of  activ- 
ity. Its  constitution,  adopted  in  1889,  says  that  ^^its  object  is 
the  investigation  of  the  spoken  English  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  but  that  investigation,  so  far,  has  got  little  beyond  the 
accumulation  of  vocabularies  of  local  dialects,  such  as  they  are. 

"Author  of  the  once  famous  Travelfl  in  North  America;  London,  1820. 
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Even  in  this  department  its  work  is  very  fax  from  finished,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  Distinctively  American  Speech  announced  years  ago 
(and  again  in  1919)  has  not  yet  appeared.  Until  its  collections  are 
completed  and  synchronized,  it  v^ill  be  impossible  for  its  members 
to  make  any  profitable  inquiry  into  the  general  laws  underlying 
the  development  of  American,  or  even  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
the  materials  common  to  the  whole  speech.  The  meagreness  of  the 
materials  accumulated  in  the  slow-moving  volumes  of  Dialed  Notes 
shows  clearly,  indeed,  how  little  the  American  philologist  is  inter- 
ested in  the  language  that  falls  upon  his  ears  every  hour  of  the  day. 
And  in  Modem  Language  Notes  that  impression  is  reinforced,  for 
its  bulky  volimies  contain  exhaustive  studies  of  all  the  other  living 
laxiguages  and  dialects^  but  only  an  occasional  essay  upon  American. 
!Now  add  to  this  gfin^aj^indifference  a  persistent  and  often  violent 
to-oppo^  any  formal  differ^TCiation  of  English  and  American, 
litiated  by  English  purists  but  heartily  supported  by  various  Amer- 
icans, and  you  come,  perhaps^  to  some  understanding  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  pioneer  diction- 
ary of  Americanisms,  published  in  1816  by  John  Pickering,  a 
Massachusetts  lawyer,^*  was  not  only  criticised  unkindly;  it  was 
roundly  denounced  as  something  subtly  impertinent  and  corrupting, 
and  even  Noah  Webster  took  a  formidable  fling  at  it.^*  Most  of 
the  American  philologists  of  the  early  days — ^Witherspoon,  Worces- 
ter, Fowler,  Cobb  and  their  like — ^were  uncompromising  advocates 
of  conformity,  and  combated  every  indication  of  a  national  inde- 
pendence in  speech  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  One  of  their  com- 
pany, true  enough,  stood  out  against  the  rest  He  was  George  Per- 
kins Marsh,  and  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  ^*  he 
argued  that  "in  point  of  naked  syntactical  accuracy,  the  English  of 
America  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  England. '*  But  even  Marsh 
expressed  the  hope  that  Americans  would  not,  "vidth  malice  pre- 
pense, go  about  to  republicanize  our  orthography  and  our  syntax, 
our  grammars  and  our  dictionaries,  our  nursery  hymns  (sic)  and 

^A  Vocabulary  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  which  Have  Been  Sup- 
posed to  be  Peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America;  Boston,  1816. 

**A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  John  Pickering  on  the  Subject  of  His  Vocabulary; 
Boston,  1817. 

«» 4th  ed..  New  York,  1870,  p.  669. 
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our  Bibles"  to  the  point  of  axstual  separation.^*  Moreover,  he  was  a 
philologist  only  by  courtesy;  the  regularly  ordained  schoolmasters 
were  all  against  him.  The  fear  voiced  by  William  0.  Fowler,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetodc  at  Amherst,  that  Americans  might  ^n>reak  loose 
from  the  laws  of  the  English  language"  ^''  altogether,  was  echoed  by 
the  whole  fraternity,  and  so  the  corrective  bastinado  was  laid  on. 
Fowler,  in  fact,  advocated  heroic  measures.  He  declared  that  all 
Americanisms  were  '^foreign  words  and  should  be  so  treated." 

It  remained,  however,  for  two  professors  of  a  later  day  to  laimch 
the  doctrine  that  the  independent  grovTth  of  American  was  not  only 
immoral,  but  a  sheer  illusion.  Th^  were  Richard  Grant  White,  for 
long  the  leading  American  writer  upon  language  questions,  at  least 
in  popular  esteem,  and  Thomas  S.  Loimsbury,  for  thirty-five  years 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Yale,  and  an  indefatigable  controversialist 
Both  men  were  of  the  utmost  industry  in  research,  and  both  had 
wide  audiences.  White's  *^ords  and  Their  Uses,"  published  in 
1872,  was  a  mine  of  erudition,  and  his  "Everyday  English,"  fol- 
lovring  eight  years  later,  was  another.  True  enough,  Fitzedward 
Hall,  the  Anglo-Indian-American  philologist,  disposed  of  many  of 
his  etymologies  and  otherwise  did  execution  upon  him  ^^  but  in 
the  main  his  contentions  held  water.  Loimsbury  was  also  an  adept 
and  favorite  expositor.  His  attacks  upon  certain  familiar  pedantries 
of  the  grammarians  were  penetrating  and  effective,  and  his  two 
books,  "The  Standard  of  Usage  in  English"  and  "The  Standard  of 
Pronunciation  in  English,"  not  to  mention  his  excellent  "History 
of  the  English  Language"  and  his  nimierous  magazine  articles, 
showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  early  development  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  an  admirable  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  But  both  of  these 
laborious  scholars,  when  they  turned  from  Engff^h  proper  to  Amer- 

»0p.  cit.  p.  676. 
fill 


^The  English  Language;  New  York,  1850;  rev.  ed.,  1855.    This  was  the  first 
merican  text-book  of  EneUsh  for  use  in  colleges.    Before  its  publication,  ac- 
cording to  Fowler  himself    (rev.  ed.,  p.  xi),  the  language  was  studied  only 


American  t^t-book  of  English  for  use  in  colleges.    Before  its  publication,  ac- 

"f    (rev.  ed.,  p.  "     _     _ 

superficially"  and  "in  the  primary  schools."     He  goes  on:    "Afterward,  when 

older  in  the  academy,  during  their  preparation  for  collese,  our  pupils  perhaps 

despis^  it,  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  and  the  Gredc;   and  in  the  college 

they  do  not  systematically  study  the  language  after  they  come  to  maturity." 

^In  Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  Philology;  London,  1872. 
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ican  English^  displayed  an  unacooantable  desire  to  deny  ite  ex- 
istence altogether,  and  to  the  support  of  that  denial  they  brought 
a  critical  method  that  was  anything  but  unprejudiced.  White  de- 
voted not  less  than  eight  long  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ^^ 
to  a  review  of  the  fourth  edition  of  John  Russell  Bartlett's  American 
Olossary  '^  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  he  had  disposed  of  nine- 
tenths  of  Bartlett's  specimens  and  called  into  question  the  authentio- 
ily  of  at  least  half  of  what  remained.  And  no  wonder,  for  his  method 
was  simply  that  of  erecting  tests  so  difficult  and  so  arbitrary  that  only 
the  exceptional  word  or  phrase  could  pass  them,  and  then  only  by  a 
sort  of  chance.  ^To  stamp  a  word  or  a  phrase  as  an  Americanism/' 
he  said,  ^4t  is  necessary  to  show  that  (1)  it  is  of  so^udled  ^Ameri« 
can'  origin — ^that  is,  that  it  first  came  into  use  in  the  United 
States  of  iN'orth  America,  or  that  (2)  it  has  been  adopted  in  those 
States  from  some  language  other  than  English,  or  has  been  kept  in 
use  there  while  it  has  wholly  passed  out  of  use  in  England.''  Go- 
ing further,  he  argued  that  unless  ^'the  simple  words  in  compound 
names"  were  used  in  America  ^^in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  nsed  in  England"  the  compound  itself  could  not  be 
regarded  as  an  Americanism.  The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  his  rules  would  bar  out  such 
obvious  Americanisms  as  the  use  of  sick  in  place  of  Ul,  of  molasses 
for  treacle,  and  of  fall  for  a/uiwnm,  for  all  of  these  words,  while 
archaic  in  England^  are  by  no  means  wholly  extinct;  and  that  an- 
other would  dispose  of  that  vast  cat^ory  of  compounds  which  in- 
cludes such  unmistakably  characteristic  Americanisms  as  joy-ride^ 
raJee-off,  shov^-dovm,  up-lift,  out-housej  rubber-necJc,  chaiMiDormerj 
fire-eater  and  hack-talk. 

Lounsbury  went  even  further.  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  Harpers  Magazine,  in  1913,^^  he  laid  down  the  dogma  that 
^^cultivated  speech  .  •  .  affords  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  com- 
parison between  the  language  as  used  in  England  and  in  America," 
and  then  went  on: 

^Americanisms,  parts  i-viii,  April,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  1878;  Jan., 
March,  May,  1879. 

"A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  Usually  Regarded  as  Peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  4th  ed.;  Boston,  1877. 

"^Feb.,  March,  June,  July,  Sept. 
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In  the  only  really  proper  senae  of  the  term,  an  Americanism  is  a  word  or 
phrase  naturally  used  by  an  educated  American  which  under  similar  conditions 
would  not  be  used  by  an  educated  Englishman.  The  emphasis,  it  will  be  seen, 
lies  in  the  word  "educated.'V 

This  carious  criticism,  fantastic  as  it.  must  have  seemed  to  Euro- 
pean philologists,  was  presently  reinforced,  for  in  his  fourth  article 
Lounsbuiy  announced  that  his  discussion  was  ^^restricted  to  the 
written  speech  o^  educated  men.''  The  result,  of  course,  was  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  Americanisma  If  it  was  not  possible  to 
reject  a  word,  like  White,  on  the  ground  that  some  stray  English 
poet  or  other  had  once  used  it,  it  was  almost  always  possible  to 
reject  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  vocabulary 
of  a  college  professor  when  he  sat  down  to  compose  formal  book- 
Englislu  What  remained  was  a  small  company,  indeed — ^and  al- 
most the  whole  field  of  American  idiom  and  American  grammar,  so 
full  of  interest  for  the  less  austere  explorer,  was  closed  without  even 
a  peek  into  it. 

White  and  Lounsbury  dominated  the  arena  and  fixed  the  fashion. 
The  later  national  experts  upon  the  national  language,  with  a  few 
somewhat  timorous  exceptions,  pass  over  its  peculiarities  without 
noticing  them.    So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  not  a  single  treatise 
in  type  upon  one  of  its  most  salient  characters — ^the  wide  departure 
of  some  of  its  vowel  sounds  from  those  of  orthodox  English.    Marsh, 
O.  H.  Grandgent,  and  Bobert  J.  Menner  have  printed  a  number 
of  valuable  essays  upon  the  subject,  and  George  Philip  Ejrapp  has 
discussed  the  matter  incidentally  in  ^^The  Pronunciation  of  Standard 
EngKsh  in  America,"  but  there  is  no  work  that  coK>rdinates  these 
inquiries  or  that  attempts  otherwise  to  cover  the  field.     When,  in 
preparing  materials  for  the  following  chapters,  I  sought  to  determine 
the  history  of  the  o^sound  in  America,  I  found  it  necessary  to  plow 
tlirougfa  scores  of  ancient  spelling-books,  and  to  make  deductions, 
perhaps  sometimes  rather  rash,  from  the  works  of  Franklin,  Web- 
ster and  Cobb.     Some  time  ago  the  l^ational  Council  of  Teachers 
of  ^English  appointed  a  Committee  on  American  Speech  and  sought 
to  let  some  light  into  ihe  matter,  but  as  yet  its  labors  are  barely 
begun  and  the  publications  of  its  members  get  little  beyond  prelim- 
inaries.     Such  an  inquiry  involves  a  laboriousness  which  should 


/ 
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have  attracted  Lounsbory :  he  once  counted  the  number  of  tunes  the 
word  female  appears  in  "Vanity  Fair."  But  you  will  find  only  a 
feeble  dealing  with  the  question  in  his  book  on  pronunciation.  Nor 
is  there  any  adequate  general  work  (for  Scheie  de  Yore's  is  full  of 
errors  and  omissions)  upon  the  influences  felt  by  American  throu^ 
contact  with  the  languages  of  our  millions  of  immigrants^  nor  upon 
our  peculiarly  rich  and  characteristic  slang. 

Against  all  such  enterprises,  as  I  have  said,  academic  opinion 
stands  firmly.  During  the  World  War  it  seems  to  have  taken  on,  if 
possible,  an  added  firmness.  Before  the  war,  for  example,  Dr. 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University,  was  a  diligent  collector 
of  Americanisms,  and  often  discussed  them  with  much  show  of 
liking  for  them.  He  even  used  the  term  Briticism  to  designate  an 
English  locution  rejected  by  100%  Americans^  But  during  the  war 
he  appears  to  have  succumbed  to  the  propaganda  for  British-Amer- 
ican unity  launched  by  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  idealist,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  quote  from  one  of  his  articles 
in  the  Times: 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  superficial  eyidenoes  of  a  tendency  toward  the 
differentiation  of  American-English  and  British-English  are  not  so  significant 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  unreflecting,  and  that  the  tendency  itself  will  be 
powerless  against  the  cohesive  force  of  our  common  literature,  the  precious 
inheritance  of  both  the  English-speaking  peoples.  ...  So  long  as  the  novelists 
and  the  newspaper  men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  continue  to  eschew  Briticisms 
and  Americanisms,  and  so  long  as  they  indulge  in  these  localisms  only  in 
quotation  marks,  there  is  no  danger  that  English  wiU  ever  halve  itself  into 
a  British  language  and  an  American  language. 


3. 

The  View  of  Writing  Men 

Unluckily  for  Dr.  Matthews^  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that 
the  novelists  and  newspaper  men  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean  will 
ever  bring  themselves  to  sudi  eschewing.  On  the  contrary,  they 
apparently  delight  in  the  use  of  the  "localisms"  he  denounces,  and 
the  result  is  a  growing  difficulty  of  intercommunication.  Americans, 
trained  in  book  English  and  constantly  reading  English  books  and 
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joirn^s^  still  make  their  way  in  Britiab-Englisli  comfortably  enough, 
though  now  and  then^  I  daresay,  an  English  novel  daunts  them. 
But  the  English  have  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  with  American, 
and  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  its  peculiarities — often  with 
very  ill  grace.  Eor  a  long  while,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, they  viewed  its  differentiation  from  standard  English  with  frank 
indignation,  and  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  process  by  violent  de- 
nunciation; even  so  late  as  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  their  chief 
spokesman  saw  in  every  Americanism  that  quality  of  abhorrent  bar- 
barism which  they  looked  upon  as  the  salient  mark  of  the  American 
people.  But  in  later  years,  despite  a  certain  lingering  waspishness, 
they  have  brought  themselves  to  a  more  philosophical  view,  and  the 
fact  that  American-English  is  definitely  separating  itself  from  Brit- 
ish-English is  now  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.^  The  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  for  example,  says  that  the  two  have 
become  "notably  dissimilar"  in  vocabulary,  and  that  American  is 
splitting  off  into  a  distinct  dialect.^^  The  Eleventh  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  going  further,  says  that  the  two  lan- 
guages are  already  so  far  apart  that  "it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
[American]  newspaper  articles  of  which  an  untravelled  English- 
man would  hardly  be  able  to  understand  a  sentenca"  ^'  A  great 
many  other  academic  authorities,  including  A.  H.  Sayce  and  H.  W. 
and  F.  Q.  Fowler,  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

On  turning  to  the  men  actually  engaged  in  writing  English,  and 
particularly  to  those  aspiring  to  an  American  audience,  one  finds 
nearly  all  of  them  adverting,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  the  growing 
difiSculties  of  intercommunication.  William  Ajasher,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, W.  L.  George,  George  Moore,  H.  G.  Wells,  Edgar  Jepson,  H. 
N.  Brailsford,  Sidney  Low,  J.  C.  Squire,  the  Chestertons  and  Kip- 
ling are  some  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  matter,  following 
Dickens,  Ruskin,  George  Augusta  Sala  and  others  of  an  elder  gene- 
ration. Low,  in  an  article  in  the  Westmdnster  Oaaette  ^*  ironically 
headed  "Ought  American  to  be  Taught  in  Our  Schools?"  has  de- 
scribed how  the  latter-day  British  business  man  is  "puzzled  by  his 

» VoL  xiv,  pp.  484-6)  Cambridge,  1917. 
» VoL  XXV,  p.  209. 

••July  18,  1913. 
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ignorance  of  colloquial  American''  and  '^painf oily  hampered"  thw  rebj 
in  his  handling  of  American  trada    He  continues: 

In  the  Uni^  States  of  North  America  the  study  of  the  English  tongue  forma 
part  of  the  educational  scheme.  I  gather  this  because  I  find  that  they  hare 
professors  of  the  English  language  and  literature  there,  and  I  note  that  in  the 
schools  there  are  certain  hours  allotted  for  "English**  under  instmctora  who 
specialise  in  that  subject.  This  is  quite  right  English  is  stiU  far  from  bdng 
a  dead  language,  and  our  American  kinsfolk  are  good  enough  to  appreciate  the 
fact 

But  I  think  we  should  return  the  compliment  We  ought  to  learn  the  Ameri- 
can language  in  our  schools  and  collies.  At  present  it  is  strangely  neglected 
by  the  educational  authorities.  They  pay  attention  to  linguistie  attainments 
of  many  other  kinds,  but  not  to  this.  How  many  thousands  of  youths  are  at 
this  moment  engaged  in  puisling  their  brains  over  Latin  and  Gredc  grammar 
only  Wliitehall  knows.  Every  well-conducted  seminary  has  some  instructor 
who  is  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  teaching  English  boys  and  girls  to  speak 
French  with  a  good  Parisian  accent  We  teach  Grerman,  Italian,  even  Spanish, 
Russian,  modem  Greek,  Arabic,  Hindustani.  For  a  moderate  fee  you  can 
acquire  a  passing  acquaintance  with  any  of  these  tongues  at  the  Berlits  Institute 
and  the  Gouin  Schools.  But  even  in  these  polyglot  establishments  there  is 
nobody  to  teach  you  American.  I  have  never  seen  a  grammar  of  it  or  a 
dictionary.  I  have  searched  in  vain  at  the  booksellers  f<Nr  *'How  to  Learn 
American  in  Three  Weeks'*  or  some  similar  compendium.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
exists.  The  native  speech  of  one  hundred  millions  of  civilised  people  ia  as 
grossly  neglected  by  the  publishers  as  it  is  by  the  schoolmasters.  You  can 
find  means  to  learn  Hausa  or  Swahili  or  Cape  Dutch  in  London  more  easily 
than  the  expressive,  if  difficult,  tongue  which  is  spoken  in  the  <^ce,  the  bar- 
room, the  tram-car,  from  the  snows  of  Alaska  to  the  nKmths  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  enshrined  in  a  literature  that  is  growing  in  volume  and  favor  every  day. 

Low  then  quotes  an  extract  from  an  American  novel  appearing 
aerially  in  an  English  magazine — an  extract  .including  such  Ameri- 
canisms as  side-stepper,  saHwater-taffy,  Prince-Albert  (coat),  boob, 
bortender  and  kidding,  and  many  characteristically  Ammcan  ecx- 
travagances  of  metaphor.  It  might  be  well  argued,  he  goes  on,  that 
this  strange  dialect  is  as  near  to  ^%e  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke" 
as  ^^the  dialect  of  Bayswater  or  Brixton/'  but  that  philological  fact 
does  not  help  to  its  understanding.  ^^You  might  almost  as  well 
expect  him  [the  British  business  man]  to  converse  freely  with  a 
Portuguese  nulway  porter  because  he  tried  to  stumble  through  Cssar 
when  he  was  in  the  Upper  Fourth  at  school.'* 

Such  a  campaign  of  education  is  undertaken  by  the  London  norwa- 
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papers  whenever  a  new  American  play  of  the  racier  sort,  e.  g., 
Montague  Glass'  "Potash  and  Perlmutter''  or  Willard  Mack's  "Kick 
In/'  holds  the  boards  in  the  West  End.  The  legends  shown  in  moving- 
pictores  also  keep  the  subject  aliva  Some  time  ago,  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  W.  G.  Faulkner  undertook  an  elaborate  explanation  of 
common  American  movie  terms.j/Mr.  Faulkner  assumed  that  most 
of  his  readers  would  understand  sombrero,  sidewalk,  camdy-store, 
freight-oar,  boost,  elevaior,  boss,  crook  and  fpJl  (for  autumn)  with- 
out help,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  define  such  commonplace 
Americanisms  as  Thoodlwm,,  hobo,  bxmco-steerer,  rubber-neck,  drwmr 
mer,  sucker,  dive  (in  the  sense  of  a  thieves'  resort),  dea^nrup,  graft 
and  to  feature.  Curiously  enough,  he  proved  the  reality  ^odTthe  diffi- 
culties he  essayed  to  level  by  falling  into  error  as  to  the  meanings  of 
some  of  the  terms  he  listed,  among  them  dead-beat,  flume,  dub  and 
slag.  Another  English  expositor,  apparently  following  him, 
thought  it  necessary  to  add  definitions  of  holdup,  quitter,  rube, 
shack,  roadrOQeni,  cinch,  live-wire  and  scah,^  but  he,  too,  mistook 
the  meaning  of  dead-beat,  and  in  addition  he  misdefined  ba^ndr 
wagon  and  substituted  get-out,  seemingly  an  invention  of  his  own, 
for  get^Mvoai*  ^Faulkner  seized  the  opportunity  to  read  a  homily 
upon  the  vulgarity  and  extravagance  of  the  American  language,  and 
argued  that  the  introduction  of  its  coinages  through  the  mo^iug^pic- 
ture  theatre  (Anglais,  cinema)  '^cannot  be  regarded  without  serious 
misgivings,  if  only  because  it  generates  and  encourages  mental  in- 
discipline so  far  as  the  choice  of  expressions  is  concerned."  Such 
.  warnings  are  common  in  the  English  newspapers.  Early  in  1920  the 
London  Daily  News  began  a  formal  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  laid 
I  particular  stress  upon  the  menace  that  American  moving-pictures 
\  offered  to  the  purity  of  the  English  learned  and  used  by  children. 
\  I  quote  from  a  characteristic  contribution  to  the  discussion : 

^I  Tisited  two  picture  theatres  today  for  the  express  purpose  of  coUecti^g^ 
slang  phrases  and  of  noticing  the  effect  of  the  new  language  on  the  child  as  % 
weU  as  on  the  adult.    What  the  villain  said  to  the  hero  when  the  latter  started 

« Of  the  words  cited  as  still  unfamiliar  in  England,  Thornton  has  traced 
hobo  to  1891,  hold-up  and  hwnoo  to  1887,  dive  to  1882,  dead-beat  to  1877, 
hoodlum  to  1872,  road-agent  to  1866,  etag  to  1856,  drummer  to  1836  and 
flume  to  1702.    AU  of  them  are  probably  older  than  these  references  indicate. 
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to  mfgm  with  him  waa»  'H^ii  out  thai  dope,"  mad  a  hondnd  piping  rakm 
wpoted  the  iajimetkai.  The  eoniie  auui  annennred  his  ateriage  to  the  BeQe 
cf  Lnmhcrtowii  hj  mjing,  '^^  hildML"  ...     jV 

The  same  writer  protested  bitterly  against  the  introsicm  of  sodi 
oomznonplaoe  Americanisms  as  fire-ioaier,  daffy,  forget  U,  and  hoot- 
legger.    The  Associated  Press^  in  leporting  the  protest,  said : 


Kngland  is  apprehensiTe  lest  the  Tocabularies  of  her  youth  heemie  oonrapted 
through  incuTBions  of  American  slang.  Trans-Atlaotic  touriaU  in  England  note 
with  interest  the  frequency  with  which  resort  is  made  to  "Yankee  talk"  by 
British  song  and  play  writers  seeking  to  enliven  their  productions.  Bands 
and  orehestraa  throughout  the  country  when  playing  popular  musie  play  Ameri- 
can seleetiotis  almost  ezdusiyely.  American  songs  monopolise  the  English  music 
hall  and  musical  comedy  stage.  It  is  the  subtitle  of  the  American  moring 
pietnre  film  which,  it  is  feared,  constitutes  the  most  menacing  threat  to  the 
Taunted  English  purity  of  speech." 

But  it  b  not  only  American  slang  that  the  English  observe  and 
object  to ;  they  also  begin  to  find  it  difficult  to  comprdiend  American- 
English  on  hi^er  planes.  It  was  H.  'S.  Brailsf<Nrd  who  protested 
that  many  of  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  daring  and 
after  the  Versailles  conference,  were  incomprdiensible  to  English- 
men on  lingoistic  groonda.  ''The  irmpticm  of  Mr.  Wilson  upon  oar 
scene/'  he  said,^  'threatens  to  modify  oar  terminology.  If  one 
knew  the  American  language  (as  I  do  not)/'  and  so  on.  At  about 
the  same  time  a  leading  English  medical  ]<»imal  was  protesting 
satirically  against  the  Americanisms  in  an  important  American  sur- 
gical monograph.*'  Some  time  before  this,  in  the  New  Witness,  the 
late  Cecil  Chesterton  discussed  the  growing  difficulty,  for  English- 
men, of  understanding  American  newspapers.  After  quoting  a 
characteristic  headline  he  went  on : 

I  defy  any  ordinary  Englishman  to  say  thst  that  is  the  English  lan^^uage 
or  that  he  can  find  any  intelligible  meaning  in  it.  Even  a  dictionary  wiU  he 
of  no  use  to  him.    He  must  know  the  language  colloquially  or  not  at  alL  .  .  . 

"Mail  correspondence  dated  Jan.  22,  1^20. 

"London  Daily  Herald,  Aug.  20,   1919. 

"Review  of  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  by  MacCarty  and  Connor, 
in  the  Medical  Pre99,  Sept.  17,  1919.  "In  the  study  of  the  terminology  of  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,"  says  this  review,  "[the  authors]  suggest  a  scheme  "whi^tt 
seems  simple,  but  unfortunately  for  British  understanding  it  is  written  in 
American.''^ 
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No  doubt  it  is  easier  for  an  Englishman  to  understand  American  than  it  would 
be  for  a  Frenchman  to  do  the  same,  just  as  it  is  easier  for  a  Qerman  to  under- 
stand Dutch  than  it  would  be  for  a  Spaniard.  But  it  does  not  make  the 
American  language  identical  with  the  English.* 

Chesterton,  however,  refrained  from  denoimcing  thi&  lack  of 
identity;  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  certain  merits  to  American. 
^'I  do  not  want  anybody  to  suppose/'  he  said,  ^'that  the  American 
language  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  ours.  In  some  ways  it  has  im- 
proved upon  it  in  vigor  and  raciness.  In  other  ways  it  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  English  of  the  best  period.''  Testimony  to  the  same 
end  was  furnished  before  this  by  William  Archer.  '*New  words^" 
he  said,  ^'are  begotten  by  new  conditions  of  life;  and  as  American 
life  is  far  more  fertile  of  new  conditions  than  ours,  the  tendency 
toward  neologism  cannot  but  be  stronger  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. America  has  enormously  enriched  the  langua^^,  not  only  with 
new  words,  but  (since  the  Wean  mind  is,Tr^whole,  q^er 
and  wittier  than  the  English)  with  apt  and  luminous  colloquial 
metaphors."  '^  To  which  the  Manchester  Ov/vrdiaai,  reviewing 
Henry  G.  Aikman's  "Zell,"  added:  "The  writing  is,  frankly,  not 
English  but  American,  and  it  cannot  be  judged  by  our  standards. 
Some  of  the  sentences  are  simply  appalling,  from  our  point  of 
view — ^but  they  serve  their  purpose.  This  prompts  the  interesting 
speculation  whether  it  is  not  time  that  we  gave  up  the  pretense  of 
a  ^conmion  language'  and  accepted  the  American  on  its  own  merits.'' 

The  list  of  such  quotations  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  There 
is  scarcely  an  English  book  upon  the  United  States  or  an  English 
review  of  an  American  book  which  does  not  offer  some  discussion, 
more  or  less  profound,  of  American  peculiarities  of  speech,  both 
as  they  are  revealed  in  spoken  discourse  (particularly  pronunciation 
and  intonation)  and  as  they  show  themselves  in  literature  and  in  the 
newspapers,  and  to  this  discussion  protest  is  often  added,  as  it  very 
often  is  by  the  reviews  and  newspapers.  "The  Americans,"  says  a 
typical  critic,  ^^ave  so  far  progressed  with  their  self-appointed  task 
of  creating  an  American  language  that  much  of  their  conversation  is 
now  incomprehensible  to  English  peopla"    "This  amazing  lack  of  a 

*  Summarized  in  Liiero/ry  Digest,  June  10,  1915. 
"*  American  Today,  Soribner^s^  Feb.,  1899. 
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senfie  of  the  beauty  of  wordfl,''  says  another/^  ''comeB  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  language  of  the  United  States  ia  spoken — that 
monotonous  drone,  generally  nasal,  or  that  monotonous  nasal  whine." 
English  reviews  of  American  books  frequently  refer  in  this  way  to 
the  growing  differences  between  the  two  dialects — ^in  fact,  it  is  rare 
for  an  English  reviewer  to  refrain  from  noting  and  sneering  at 
Americanisms.  Even  translations  from  foreign  languages  made  by 
Americans  are  constantly  under  fire.*' 

But,  now  and  then  there  appears  a  defender.  One  such  is  William 
Archer,  already  quoted,  who  lately  protested  eloqu^itly  against 
^^pulling  a  wry  face  over  American  expressions^  not  because  they  are 
inherently  bad,  but  simply  because  they  are  American."  He  con- 
tinued : 

The  vagae  and  unformulated  idea  behind  aU  nich  petty  eaviUings  ia  that  the 
Kngliah  language  is  in  danger  td  being  eormpted  by  tBb  importation  of 
AmericaniBma  and  that  it  behoorea  ua  to  eataWah  a  aort  of  quarantine  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  detrimental  gemia.  This  notion  ia  aimply  one  of  the  milder 
phaaes  of  the  Great  Stupidity.  The  current  Engliah  of  today  owea  a  great  deal 
to  America,  and  though  cotain  American  writera  carry  to  eioeaa  the  colt  of 
alang,  that  tendency  ia  not  in  the  least  affecting  aeriooa  American  Uterature  yid 
journalism.  Much  of  the  best  and  purest  English  of  oor  time  has  been,  and  is 
being,  written  in  America.  ...  If  English  joumalista  make  a  ahow  d  arrogant 
and  self-righteous  Briticism,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  class  of  American 
journalists  may  retaliate  by  setting  afoot  a  deliberately  anti-British  moTement 
and  attempting  (as  an  American  has  wittily  put  it)  to  ''deserve  well  of  man- 
kind by  making  two  languages  grow  where  only  one  grew  bef ore.**  * 

Another  attorney  for  the  defiense  is  Richard  Aldington,  lihe 
poet.  '^Are  Americans^''  he  asks,'^  '^  write  the  language  they 
speak,  which  is  slowly  but  inevitably  separating  itself  from,  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  or  are  they  to  write  a  devitalized  idiom  learned 
painfully  from  books  or  from  a  discreet  frequentation  of  Londcm 
literary  cliques !"  Ifow  and  tlien,  says  Mr.  Aldington,  '^one  encoun- 
ters an  American  who  speaks  perfect  standard   [i.  e.,  British] 

*  Edgar  Jepson,  Little  Review,  Sept.,  1918. 

"For  example,  see  the  AthetuBum'B  review  of  Barrett  H.  Clark's  translation 
of  Bomain  Rolland's  Danton,  April  4,  1919,  p.  152.  In  the  same  way  J."C 
Squire  protested  bitterly  because  an  American  translator  of  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Gonoourts  "spoke  of  a  pavement  as  a  eidewtUk/'  See  the  Literofy  Review  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  July  23,  1921. 

''Weetmineter  Gazette,  reprinted  in  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  Toik 
Evening  Poet,  July  23,  1921. 

**  English  and  American^  Poetry:  A  Magaeine  of  VerBe,  May,  1920,  p.  94. 
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English,  bat  the  great  majority  of  AmericaoB  make  no  atteil. 
do  so/'    He  goes  on:  \ 

jfiiaiiguage  is  made  by  the  people;   it  is  only  fixed  by  writers  and  or 
When  language,  especially  that  of  poetry,  is  too  far  removed  from  tht 
the  people,  it  becomes  conventional  and  hieratic,  like  church  Latin;  or  laa^ 
and  degenerate,  like  modem  official  French  poetry.  <^hen  language  is  conven- 
tionally used  by  writers  it  becomes  burdened  with  oUchia  and  dead  phrases. 
4lf  American  soldiers,  newspapers  and  popular  novels  are  evidence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  An^ican  people  is  evolving  a  new  language,  full  of  .vigorous  and  racy 
expressions!!!  In   spite   of   the   phenomenon    of   the    "pure-English"    American, 
mentioned  irove,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
use  an  idiom  which  differs  considerably  from  that  which  he  employs.    Whitman 
wrote  a  language  which  is  intelligible  to  all  Englishmen   (far  more  so  than 
that  of  James) ;  but  it  seems  to  us  inaccurate,  harsh  and  crude,  for  all  its 
vigor   and  occasional  rare  beauty.    The  language  of   the   American  people — 
judging  from  a  comparison  between  newspapers  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  today 
• — ^has  altered  considerably  in  fifty  years,  so  that  a  modern  Whitman  would 
write  a  language  almost  needing  a  glossary  for  Englishmen.    Contemporary 
American  poets  use  this  popular  language  merely  for  comic  effect  or  for  pur- 
poses of  sentimentality;  most  of  them,  since  they  are  cultivated  and  rather 
literary,  are  careful  tp  use  a  speech  which  is  as  well  understood  here   [in 
England]   as  in  America.    Yet  even  in  their  writings  there  is  a  conception 
of  the  language  which  differs  from  ours.    Almost  all  the  American  poets  in 
"The  New  Poetry"  anthology  seem  to  have  a  feeling  for  words  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  English.    In  the  works  of  Miss  Lowell,  for  example,  there 
are  few  usages  which  an  Englishman  would  not  be  prepared  to  defend;   yet 
there  is  an  Americanism  in  her  language,  indefinable  but  unmistakable.    Miss 
Lowell  will,  I  think,  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  her  work;  she 
is,  however,  too  well  versed  in  classic  English  literature  to  have  any  but  a 
faint  trace  of  the  quality  I  am  trying  to  describe.    It  is  more  marked  in  Mr. 
Carl  Sandberg,  and  still  more  marked  in  American  prose;  for  even  American 
literary  criticism  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  and  new  novels  are  be- 
wildering with  vigorous  but  incomprehensible  expressions.     Englishmen  of  let- 
ters and  literary  journalists  may  publish  their  exhortations  and  practice  their 
refinements;  in  vain — a  vast  and  increasingly  articulate  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  and  English-writing  world  will  ignore  theoL    Another  century  may 
see  English  broken  into  a  nunJ)er  of  dialects  or  even  different  languages,  spoken 
in   Canada,  Australia,   SoutJi'  Africa,   the   United  States  and   England.    The 
result  may  eventually  be  similar  to  the  break-up  of  Latin.    The  triumph  of 
any  one  of  these  languages  will  be  partly  a  matter  of  commercial  and  military 
supremacy,  and  partly  a  matter  of  literary  supremacy. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  despite  the  professors  of 
English,  there  is  equal  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  of  differenca 
<<Xhe  American,''  sajs  George  Ade,  in  his  book  of  travel,  '^In  Fa^ 
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•^  tures  New,"  **mu»t  go  to  England  in  order  to  learn  for  a  dead  ca> 

X  tainly  tbat  lie  does  not  speak  the  English  language.  .  .  .  This  piti- 

fol  fact  comes  home  to  every  American  when  he  arrives  in  London—* 
that  there  are  two  languages,  the  English  and  the  American.  One  ia 
correct;  the  other  is  incorrect  One  is  a  pure  and  limpid  stream; 
the  other  is  a  stagnant  pool  swarming  with  bacilli."  '^  This  was 
writtan  in  1906.  Twenty-five  years  earlier  Mark  Twain  had  made 
the  same  observation.  ^^When  I  speak  my  native  tongue  in  its 
utmost  purity  in  England,"  he  said,  ^'an  Englishman  can't  unde^ 
stand  me  at  all."  ^  The  languages,  continued  Mark,  ^Svere  iden- 
tical several  generations  ago,  but  our  changed  conditions  and  the 
spiread  of  our  people  far  to  the  south  and  far  to  the  west  have  made 
many  alterations  in  our  pronunciation,  and  have  introduced  new 
words  among  us  and  changed  the  meanings  of  old  ones."  Even 
before  this  the  great  humorist  had  marked  and  hailed  these  differ- 
ences. Already  in  ^^Boughing  It"  he  was  celebrating  ^^e  vigorous 
new  vernacular  of  the  occidental  plains  and  mountains,"  '^  and  in 
all  his  writings,  even  the  most  serious,  he  deliberately  engrafted  its 
greater  liberty  and  more  fluent  idiom  upon  the  stem  of  English,  and 
so  lent  the  dignity  of  his  high  achievement  to  a  dialect  that  was  as 
unmistakably  American  as  the  point  of  view  underlying  it. 

The  same  tendency  is  plainly  visible  in  William  Dean  Howells. 
His  novels  are  mines  of  American  idiom,  and  his  style  shows  an 
undeniable  revolt  against  the  tranmiels  of  English  grammarians. 
In  1886  he  made  a  plea  in  Hcwpev^s  for  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
American  on  its  own  legs.  "If  we  bother  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to 
write  what  the  critics  imagine  to  be  ^English,*  we  shall  be  priggish 
and  artificial,  and  still  more  so  if  we  make  our  Americans  talk 
^English.'  ...  On  our  lips  our  continental  English  will  differ  more 
and  more  from  the  insular  English,  and  we  believe  ttiat  this  is  not 
deplorable  but  desirable."  *®  i^owells  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  difference,  and  described  it  accurately  as  determined 

"In  Pastures  New;  New  York,  1906,  p.  6. 

** Concerning  the  American  Language,  in  The  Stolen  White  Elephant;  Boston, 
1882.  A  footnote  says  that  the  essay  is  "jmrt  of  a  chapter  crowded  out  of  A 
Tramp  Abroad."     (Hartford,  1880.)  ■  ^^^^^ 

••  Hartford,  1872,  p.  46.  ^^^ 

""The  Editor's  Study,  Harper*9  Magatsvns^  Jan.,  18( 
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by  the  greater  rigidity  and  formality  of  the  English  of  modem 
England.  In  American,  he  said,  there  was  to  be  seen  that  easy 
looseness  of  phrase  and  gait  which  characterized  the  English  of  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  particularly  the  Elizabethan  hospitality  to 
changed  meanings  and  bold  metaphors.  American,  he  argaed,  made 
new  words  much  faster  than  English,  and  they  were,  in  the  main, 
words  of  much  greater  daring  and  savor.    *^ 

Howells'  position  was  supported  by  that  of  many  other  well-known 
American  authors  of  his  generation,  including  especially  Lowell, 
Whitman  and  John  Fiske.  Fiske,  always  truculent,  carried  the  war 
into  Africa  by  making  a  bold  attack  upon  Briticisms,  and  even  upon 
English  pronunciation  and  intonation.  ^^The  English,"  he  said  in 
1873,  ''talk  just  like  the  Germans.  So  much  guttural  is  very  impleas- 
ant,  especially  as  half  the  time  I  can't  understand  them,  and  have  to 
say,  'I  beg  your  pardon  V  "  *•  In  more  recent  days  there  have  been 
many  like  defiances^  Brander  Matthews,  as  I  have  said,  was  an  eager 
apologist  for  Americanisms  until  he  joined  the  Ochs  lodge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  brothers.  Others  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray  are  Dr.  Kichard 
Burton  and  Rupert  Hughes.  "Who  can  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Burton, 
"that  Mr.  Mencken  is  right  in  speaking  of  the  'American  language' ! 
'^  .  .  .  One  recalls  the  cowboy  who  made  a  trip  to  Paris  and  was  asked 
by  his  bunkie  on  returning  to  the  big  plains,  how  he  had  got  along 
with  French ;  to  which  he  answered :  'I  got  along  fine,  but  the  French 
had  a  hell  of  a  time.'  English  has  that  sort  of  time  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  people  are  perfectly  happy  about  it.  Why  worry? 
A  few  professors  are  hired,  at  very  small  pay,  to  do  that,  and  the 
populace  prefers  to  do  its  suffering  vicariously.  .  .  .  When  a  mayor 
of  a  large  western  city  says  has  went  twice  in  a  public  speech,  and  a 
governor  of  a  great  eastern  state  in  public  utterances  declares  that 
'it  ain't  in  my  heart  to  hurt  any  man,'  it  gives  one  a  piquant  sense 
of  the  democracy  of  language  in  these  United  States.  .  .  .  We  get  a 
charming  picture  of  proletariat  and  pedants  amiably  exchanging 
idiom,  while  school  lamin'  goee  glimmering,  and  go-aa-you-please 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Why  bother  about  the  form  of  sentences 
when  vital  questions  are  for  settling,  and  when  to  make  others  under- 
stand your  meaning  is  the  main  purpose  of  words  ?    That,  at  least, 

"J.  8.  Clarke^B  Life  of  Fiske,  voL  i,  p.  431.  4- 
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appears  to  be  the  general  view.  Ko  wonder  Brander  MatthewB  speaks 
of  English  as  a  grammarless  tongaa  America  has  done  and  is 
doing  her  full  share  to  make  it  so.''  ^^    Dr.  Burton  continues : 

The  pundit,  the  pedant,  and  the  professor  who  are  fain  to  stem  the  torbid  tide 
of  popular  vernacular  may  suffer  pain;  but  they  can  have  little  influence  on 
the  situation.  ^Even  college-bred  folk  reyert  to  type  and  use  people's  speech— 
when  they  are  out  from  imder  the  restraining,  corrective  monitions  of  academic 
haunts — ^in  a  way  to  shock,  amuse,  or  encourage,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  Artificial  book-speech  is  struggled  for  in  recitation  halls;  then  forth 
issue  the  vital  young,  and  just  beyond  the  door  real  talk  is  heard  once  more: 
the  words  and  sentences  that  come  hot  from  the  heart,  eagerly  from  emotional 
reactions,  spontaneously  representing  the  feelings  rather  than  a  state  of  mind 
supposed  to  be  proper.  To  see  a  pupil  who  on  trial  solemnly  declares  that  two 
nouns  call  for  a  plural  verb,  hasten  out  into  the  happy  simshine  and  imme- 
diately begin  to  do  what  the  race  always  has  done — ^including  truly  idiomatic 
writers — ^namely,  use  a  singular  verb  on  aU  such  occasions,  is  only  depressing 
to  those  who  place  the  letter  before  the  spirit  which  is  life.  ,^ 

Mr.  Hughes  is  even  more  emphatic.  There  must  he  an  end,  he 
argues^  to  all  weak  submission  to  English  precept  and  example.  What 
is  needed  is  ^^a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.'^  Then  he  goes 
on:" 

Gould  anyone  imagine  an  English  author  hesitating  to  use  a  word  because 
of  his  concern  as  to  the  ability  of  American  readers  to  understand  it  and 
approve  it?  The  mwe  suggestion  is  fantastic  Yet  it  is  the  commonest  thing 
imaginable  for  an  American  author  to  wonder  if  the  word  that  interests  him 
is  good  "English,"  or,  as  the  dictionaries  say,  "colloquial  U.  S."  The  critics, 
like  awe-inspiring  and  awe-inspired  governesses,  take  pains  to  remind  their 
pupils  that  Americanisms  are  not  nice,  and  are  not  written  by  well-bred  little 
writers.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  isn't  this  monstrously  absurd,  con- 
temptible, and  servilely  colonial?  .  .  .  Why  should  we  fail  to  realise  that  all 
our  arts  must  be  American  to  be  great?  Why  should  we  permit  the  survival 
of  the  curious  notion  that  our  language  is  a  mere  loan  from  England,  like  a 
copper  kettle  that  we  must  keep  scoured  and  return  without  a  dent?  Have 
we  any  less  right  to  develop  the  language  we  brought  away  with  ua  than 
they  have  who  stayed  behind? 

Mr.  Hughes,  whose  own  novels  are  full  of  racy  and  effective  Ameri- 
canisms, describes  some  of  his  difficulties  in  England.  ^^A  London 
publisher,"  he  says,  "once  wrote  of  a  book  of  mine  that  it  was  bewil- 

^  English  as  She  is  Spdce,  Bodhmat^  July,  1920. 

^Our  Statish  Language,  Harper's  Magoinne,  May,  1020,  p.  846. 
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deriiig  in  its  Americanigm.  He  instanced^  among  others^  the  verb 
tiptoed  as  an  amazing  and  incredible  thing.  On  tiptoe,  or  Ortiptoe, 
he  oould  well  understand  because  he  had  seen  it  in  print  at  home. 
But  the  welT-recognized  truth  that  our  language  is  largely  made  up 
of  interchangeable  facts  did  not  caJm  his  dismay.  We  know  what 
a  foot  is;  therefore  we  can  say  ^she  footed  it  gracefully/  or  speak  of 
footrtroops  or  footers.  To  toe  the  mark  is  a  legitimate  development 
from  the  noun  toe.  Tiptoed  is  a  simple  employment  of  the  franchise 
of  our  language^  a  franchise  that  Shakespeare  and  countless  others 
have  taken  full  advantage  of.  In  fact,  Bichardson  used  it  in 
^Clarissa  Harlowe'  as  far  back  as  1747:  ^Mabel  tiptoed  it  to  her 
door.'  But  even  if  he  did  not,  why  should  not  I  ?"  Mr.  Hughes  is 
bitter  against  the  ^^snobbery  that  divides  our  writers  into  two  sharp 
classes — ^those  who  in  their  effort  to  write  pure  English  strut  pom- 
pously and  uneasily  in  Piccadilly  fashions,  and  those  who  in  their 
effort  to  be  true  to  their  own  environment  seem  to  wear  overalls  and 
write  with  a  nasal  twang.'*  Between  the  two  extremes  he  evidently 
prefers  the  latter.  ^^Americans  who  try  to  write  like  Englishmen/' 
he  says,  ^^are  not  only  committed  to  an  unnatural  pose,  but  doomed 
as  well  to  failure,  above  all  among  the  English ;  for  the  most  likable 
thing  about  the  English  is  their  contempt  for  the  hyphenated  imita- 
tion Englishmen  from  the  States^  who  only  emphasize  their  nativity 
by  their  apish  antics.  The  Americans  who  have  triumphed  among 
them  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  peculiarly  American." 
Finally,  he  repeats  his  clarion  call  for  a  formal  rebellion,  saying: 

But  let  UB  sign  a  Declaration  of  Literary  Independence  and  formally  begin 
to  write,  not  British,  but  Unitedstatish.  For  there  is  such  a  language,  a  bril- 
liant, growing,  glowing,  vivaciouB,  elastic  language  for  which  we  have  no 
specific  name.  We  might  caU  it  Statesish,  or  for  euphony  condense  it  to 
Statish.  But,  whatever  we  call  it,  let  us  cease  to  consider  it  a  vulgar  dialect 
of  English,  to  be  used  only  with  deprecation.  Let  us  study  it  in  its  splendid 
efflorescenoei  be  proud  of  it,  and  true  to  it.  Let  us  put  off  livery,  cease  to  be 
the  butlers  of  another  people's  language,  and  try  to  be  the  masters  and  the 
creators  of  our  own. 

Meanwhile,  various  Americans  imitate  John  Fiske  by  abandoning 
the  defense  for  the  attack.     When,  in  1919,  a  British  *  literary 
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papar  ^'  presumed  to  criticise  the  Amoricanisins  in  American  adver- 
tiaementi^  the  e£tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  replied  with  a  vigoroos 
denimciaticm  of  durent  Briticisms  ''In  British  ficticm,"  he  said, 
^Srith  the  omission  of  a  few  writers  rated  as  first  dass^  badly  con- 
stmcted  and  even  ungrammatical  sentences  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon,  and  even  the  books  of  the  'big'  anthors  are  not  imnmnA  from 
criticism.  As  for  slang,  certain  colloquialisms  and  pecoliarities  of 
En^ish  speech  appear  so  frequently  in  even  the  pages  of  Wells  and 
Galsworthy  as  to  be  irritating.  Rightro  is  an  example;  bloody  and 
heaMy,  as  applied  to  ccnnmonplace  happenings,  are  others ;  the  use 
of  directly  with  a  meaning  quite  unlike  our  usage,  and  many  more  of 
their  kind,  jump  at  American  readers  from  the  pages  of  English 
novels,  and  are  there  usoally  without  intent  of  the  writers  to  put 
color  or  accnragr  into  their  delineations,  but  merely  as  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  vocabulary  and  with  unccmscicusness  of  any  differences 
between  their  own  and  American  xisages." 

Other  Americans  r^nain  less  resolute,  for  ezamjide,  Vincent 
O'Sullivan,  whose  English  schooling  may  account  for  his  sensitive- 
ness. In  America,  he  says  in  the  London  New  Witnese,^*  "the 
English  literary  tradition  is  dying  fast,  and  the  spc^en,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  writtai  language  is  drawing  farther  and 
farther  away  from  English  as  it  is  used  in  England."    He  ccmtinues: 

To  most  English  people,  many  pages  of  the  published  8erm<ms  of  Billy  Sunday, 
the  enuigelist,  would  be  almost  as  unintelligible  as  a  Welsh  newspaper.  But 
is  American  at  its  present  point  of  development  a  language  or  a  lingo? 
Professor  Braader  Matthews  does  not  hesitate  to  liken  it  to  Elisabethan 
English  for  its  figurative  vigour.  American  figures,  however,  are  generally  on 
a  low  leveL  When  Bacon  calls  floods  great  winding-theets,  he  is  more  impressive 
than  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  there  is  a  uxuh-cut  down 
'round  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to  express  any  grand  or 
moving  thought  in  American;  humour,  homely  wisdom,  yes;  but  not  grandeur. 
Leaving  aside  the  intellectual  value  of  either.  Bishop  Latimer's  sermons  are  in 
the  plain  language  of  his  time,  and  they  easily  maintain  themselves  on  heights 
that  Billy  Sunday  never  gets  a  clutch  on,  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  fair 
daim  that  American  is  more  vivid  than  English. 

«•  M.  A.  B.,  Nov.,  1919,  p.  288.    The  rejoinder  is  reprinted  in  the  March,  1920, 
issue,  p.  107. 
«Sept.  12,  1919. 
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So  much  for  the  literati.  The  plain  people  of  the  two  countries^ 
^enever  they  oome  into  contact^  find  it  very  difficult  to  exchange 
ideas.  This  was  made  distressingly  appar^it  when  American  troops 
b^gan  to  poor  into  France  in  1917.  Fraternizing  with  the  British 
was  impeded^  not  so  much  because  of  old  animosities  as  because  of 
the  wide  divergence  in  vocabulary  and  pronunciation  between  the 
doughboy  and  Tommy  Atkins — a  divergence  interpreted  by  each  as 
a  sign  of  uncouthness  in  the  other.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  a  charac- 
teristic effort  to  turn  the  resultant  feeling  of  strangeness  and  hom^ 
sickness  among  the  Americans  to  account  In  the  Chicago  TribwMfs 
Paris  edition  of  July  7,  19 17,  I  find  a  large  advertisement  inviting 
them  to  make  use  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubhouse  in  the  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne, ^Svhere  Americaa^  is  spoken."  At  about  the  same  time  an 
enterprising  London  tobacconist,  Peters  by  name^  affixed  a  large  sign 
bearing  the  legend  '^Americaai^  spoken  here"  to  the  front  of  his  shop, 
and  soon  he  was  imitated  by  various  other  London^  Liverpool  and 
Paris  shop-keeperSb  Earlier  in  the  war  the  lUinciser  SUuds- 
Zeiiung,  no  doubt  seeking  to  keep  the  sense  of  difference  alive^  adver- 
tised that  it  would  ^^publish  articles  daily  in  the  American  lan- 
guage." 


4. 

Foreign  Observers 

What  English  and  American  laymen  have  thus  observed  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Continental  philologists.  The  first  edition  of 
Bartlett^  published  in  1848,  brought  forth  a  long  and  critical  review 
in  the  Archiv  fur  das  Stvdium  der  neueren  Sprachen  vnd  LUeror 
turen  by  Prof.  Felix  Fliigel,^^  and  in  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Archw  there  have  been  many  valuable  essays  upon  Americanisms, 
by  such  men  as  Herrig,  Eoehler  and  Kartzke.  Various  Dutch  phil- 
ologists, among  them  Barentz,  Keijzer  and  Van  der  Voort,  have  also 
discussed  the  subject^  and  a  study  in  French  has  been  published  by 

^Die  englische  Sprache  in  Nordamerika,  band  iv,  heft  i;  Brauuchweig,  1S4S. 
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G.  A.  Barringer.^'  That,  even  to  the  lay  Contmental,  American  ^ 
and  Engliah  now  differ  conaiderablyy  is  demonfltrated  by  the  ^ac^  <^^ 
that  many  of  the  popfular  Oeiman  Sprachfvhrer  appear  in  separate  ' 
editions,  Arnerxkanisck  and  Engltsch.  This  is  tme,  for  example^ 
of  the  '^etonla-Sprachfiihrer^'  ^»  and  of  the  "Polyglott  KnntBe*' 
books.^^  The  American  edition  of  the  latter  starts  off  with  the 
doctrine  that  '^Jeder,  der  nach  Nord-Amerika  oder  AustraUen  wUl, 
muss  Engltsch  Jeonnen/*  bnt  a  great  many  of  the  words  and  phrases 
that  appear  in  its  examples  woold  be  nnintelligible  to  most  English- 
men— e.  g.,  free-ltuich,  real-estaie  agent,  buckwheat,  cam  (for 
maize),  conductor  and  popcorn — and  a  nnmber  of  others  would 
suggest  false  meanings  or  otherwise  pnzzle— e.  g.,  saloon,  wash-stand, 
water-pUcJier  and  appHe-pie.^^  In  the  ''Neokosmos  Sprafhfiihrar 
durch  England-Amenka"  ^*  there  are  many  notes  calling  attention 
to  differences  between  American  and  Engliah  nsage,  e.  g.,  baggage- 
luggage,  car-<XLrriage,  conductor-guard.  kThe  authors  are  also  forced 
to  enter  into  explanations  of  the  foncticms  of  the  bgots^in.  an  Engliah 
hotel  and  of  the  dfixlc  in  an  American  hotel,  and  they  devote  a  whole 
section,  now  nmiiily  arciiidc,  to  a  discourse  upon  the  nature  and  uses 
of  such  American  beverages  as  whiskey-sours,  MartinircocktaJUs,  sUver- 
fizzes,  JohnrColKnses,  and  ice-creaan  sodasJ^^y/Jn  other  Continental 
works  of  the  same  sort  there  is  a  like  differ^itiation  between  English 
and  American.  Baedeker  follows  suit  In  his  guide-book  to  the 
United  States,  prepared  for  Englishmen,  he  is  at  pains  to  explain  the 

^i&tade  SOT  FAnglais  Parl^  aux  fttats  Unis  (la  Langae  Am^rieauie) ,  Aoie9 
de  la  8ocUt4  PMMogique  de  Patrit,  Mardi,  1874. 

^Metonla-Sprachfuhrer  .  .  .  Englisch  Ton  Karl  Blattner;  Aiugabe  for 
Amerika;  Berlin-Schoaeberg,  1912. 

'Polyglott  Kuntze;  Schnellste  Erlenrang  jeder  Sprache  ohne  Lehrer; 
Amerikaniflch ;  Bonn  a.  Rh.,  n.  d. 

^Like  the  English  ezpoBitors  of  American  slang  this  German  falls  into 
several  errors.  For  example,  he  gives  cook  for  rooHer,  hoots  for  MhoeB,  hraoes 
for  9U9pender9  and  powtman  for  Mter-oarrier,  and  lists  ironmonger,  foiner  and 
Unen-draper  as  American  terms.  He  also  spells  vngon  in  the  ^ogtidi  manner, 
with  two  ^tf,  and  translates  sc^toem^ftiMe  as  pork-feet.  But  he  spells  such 
words  as  color  in  the  American  manner  and  gives  the  pronunciation  of  elerk 
as  the  American  klork,  not  as  the  English  klark. 

^By  Carlo  di  Domizio  and  Charles  M.  Smith;  Munich,  n.  d. 

"Like  the  Metoula  expositor  they  make  mistakes.  Certainly  no  American 
bartender  ever  made  a  IToofc-cup;  he  made  a  Rhme-wme-cvLp,  They  list  several 
drinks  that  were  certainly  not  known  in  America  in  the  old  days,  €L  g,,  the 
kwiokehein  and  the  wfUte-Uon,  They  convert  julep  into  piles— ^  foul  blow, 
indeed! 
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meaning  of  various  American  words  and  phrases.  Asiatics  are 
equally  observant  of  the  fast-growing  differences.  In  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Moslem  Sunrise,  a  quarterly  edited  by  Dr.  Mufti  Muham- 
mad Sadig,  there  is  an  explanatory  note^  apparently  for  the  guidance 
of  East  Indian  Mohammedan  missionaries  in  the  United  States,  upon 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  American  vocabulary. 

All  the  Continental  Europeans  who  discuss  the  matter  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  American  and  English  are  now  definitely  sepa- 
rated. When  I  was  in  (Germany  as  a  correspondent,  in  1917,  I  met 
many  German  officers  who  spoke  English  fiuently.  Some  had  learned 
it  in  England  and  some  in  America,  and  I  noted  that  they  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects,  and  often  re- 
ferred to  it  M.  Clemenceau,  who  acquired  a  very  fluent  and  idio- 
matic English  during  his  early  days  in  New  York,  is  always  at  pains 
to  inform  those  who  compliment  him  upon  it  that  it  is  not  English 
at  all,  but  American.  V  The  new  interest  in  American  literature  in 
Eranoe,  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  American 
Literature  and  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne,  with  Charles  Cestre  as 
incumbent,  has  brought  forth  several  articles  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  American  in  the  French  reviews.  ^Early  in  May,  1920,  in  dis- 
cussing ^^La  Foesie  americaine  d'aujourd'hui''  in  Les  Marges,  Eugene 
Montfort  argued  that  American  showed  eveiy  sign  of  being  more 
vigorous  than  English,  and  would  eventually  take  on  complete  auton- 
omy. A  philologist  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  Elias  Molee,  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  acquisition  of  correct  English,  to  a  people 
grown  80  mongrel  in  blood  as  the  Americans,  has  already  become  a 
useless  burden.  In  place  of  it  he  proposes  a  mixed  tongue,  based  on 
English,  but  admitting  various  elements  from  the  other  Germanic 
languages.  His  grammar,  however,  is  so  much  more  complex  than 
that  of  English  that  most  Americans  would  probably  find  his  artificial 
"American"  very  difficult  of  acquirement.  At  all  events  it  has  made 
no  pdrogrees.*^^ 

"^Molee's  notions  axe  set  forth  in  Plea  for  an  American  Language  .  .  .  ; 
Chicago,  ISSS;  and  Tutonish;  Chicago,  1902.  He  announced  the  preparation  of 
A  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language  in  1888,  hut  so  far  as  1  know  it  has 
not  heen  published.  He  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  of  Norwegian  parents,  in  1845, 
and  pursued  linguistic  studies  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  seems 
to  have  taken  a  Ph.B. 
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6. 

The  Oeneral  Chamcter  of  American  English 

Jrihd  characters  chiefly  noted  in  American  speech  by  all  who  have 
discussed  it,  are,  §rst,  its  general  uniformity  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  dialects^  properly  speaking,  are  confined  to  recent 
immigrants,  to  the  native  whites  of  a  few  isolated  areas  and  to  the 
negroes  of  tlie  South ;  and,  secondly,  its  impatient  disr^ard  of  rule 
and  precedent,  and  hence  its  large  capacity  (distinctly  greater  than 
that  of  the  English  of  England)  for  taking  in  new  words  and  phrases 
and  for  manufacturing  new  locutions  out  of  its  own  materials.  The 
first  of  these  characters  has  struck  every  observer,  native  and  foreign. 
In  place  of  the  local  dialects  of  other  countries  we  have  a  general 
VoOessprache  for  the  whole  nation,  and  if  it  is  conditioned  at  all  it  is 
only  by  minor  differences  in  pronunciation  and  by  the  linguistic 
struggles  of  various  groups  of  newcomers.  ^The  speech  of  the 
United  States,''  says  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  "is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Ghreat  Britain  in  the  important  particular  that  here  we  have  no 
dialecta"  ***  *We  all,"  said  Mr.  Taft  during  his  presidency,  "speak 
the  same  language  and  have  the  same  ideas."  "Manners,  morals  and 
political  views,"  said  the  New  York  World,  commenting  upon  this 
dictum,  ^liave  all  undergone  a  standardization  which  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  aspects  of  American  evolution.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
uniformity  of  language  that  this  development  has  been  most  note- 
worthy. Outside  of  the  Tennessee  mountains  and  the  back  country 
of  New  England  there  is  no  true  dialect.'^'  "While  we  have  or  have 
had  single  counties  as  large  as  Great  Britain,"  says  another  American 
observer,  "and  in  some  of  our  states  England  could  be  lost,  there  is 
practically  no  difference  between  the  American  spoken  in  our 
4,039,000  square  miles  of  territory,  except  as  spoken  by  foreigners. 
We,  assembled  here,  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  delegates  from 
Texas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Louisiana,  or  Alaska,  from  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  might  coma    We  can  go  to  any  of  the  75,000  postoffices 

"  American  English,  VoriK  American  Review,  Jan.,  18S3. 
"Oct.  1,  1909. 
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in  this  coimtary  and  be  entirely  sure  we  will  be  understood,  whether 
we  want  to  buy  a  stamp  or  borrow  a  match."  ^^  "From  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,"  agrees  an  English  critic,  "no  trace  of 
a  distinct  dialect  is  to  be  found.  The  man  from  Maine,  even  though 
he  may  be  of  inferior  education  and  limited  capacity,  can  completely 
understand  the  man  from  Oregon."  *^^ 

No  otiier  country  can  show  such  linguistic  solidarity,  nor  any 
approach  to  it-^not  even  Canada,  for  there  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation resists  learning  English  altogether.  The  Little  Bussian  of  the 
Ukraine  is  unintelligible  to  the  citizen  of  Petrograd;  the  Northern 
Italian  can  scarcely  follow  a  conversation  in  Sicilian ;  the  Low  Ger- 
man from  Hamburg  is  a  foreigner  in  Munich ;  the  Breton  flounders 
in  Gascony.  Even  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  wide  diver- 
gences.^ **When  we  remember,"  says  the  New  Litemational  Ency- 
clopcBdia,'''  "that  the  dialects  of  the  countries  (sic)  in  England  have 
marked  differences — so  marked,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  Lancashire  miner  and  a  Lincolnshire  farmer  could  under- 
stand each  other — we  may  well  be  proud  that  our  vast  country  has, 
strictly  speaking,  only  one  languaga"  This  uniformity  was  noted 
by  the  earliest  observers;  Pickering  called  attention  to  it  in  the 
preface  to  his  Vocabulary  and  ascribed  it,  no  doubt  accurately,  to 
the  restlessness  of  the  Americans,  their  inheritance  of  the  immigrant 
spirit,  "the  frequent  removals  of  people  from  orfe  part  of  our  country 
to  another."  It  is  especially  marked  in  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
forms — ^the  foundation  stones  of  a  living  speech.  There  may  be 
slight  differences  in  pronunciation  and  intonation — a  Southern  soft- 
ness, a  Yankee  drawl,  a  Western  burr — ^but  in  the  words  they  use 
and  the  way  they  use  them  all  Americans,  even  the  least  tutored, 
follow  the  same  lina  One  observes,  of  course,  a  polite  speech  and 
a  common  speech/  But  the  common  speech  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  its  uniform  vagaries  take  the  place  of  the  dialectic  variations  of 

■*J.  F.  Healy,  general  manager  of  the  Davis  Colliery  Co.  at  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
in  a  speech  before  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Institute,  at  Wheeling,  Dec., 
1910;  reprinted  as  The  American  Language;  Pittsburgh,  1911. 

<•  WettmiMter  Review,  July,  1888,  p.  35. 

"W.  W.  Skeat  distinguishes  no  less  than  9  dialects  in  Scotland,  3  in  Ireland 
and  30  in  England  and  Wales.  Vide  English  Dialects  from  the  Eighth  Century 
to  the  Present  Da^r;  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  107  ff. 

"Art,  Americanisms,  2nd  ed. 
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other  lands.  A  Boston  Bbreeirnax  oonductor  ooold  go  to  work  in 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco  without  running  the  slightest  risk  of 
misunderstanding  his  new  f area  Once  he  had  pid^ed  up  half  a 
dozen  localisms^  he  would  be^  to  all  linguistic  intents  and  purposes, 

/fully  naturalized. 
/  Of  the  intrinsic  differences  that  separate  American  from  English 
the  chief  have  their  roots  in  the  obvious  disparity  between  the  environ- 
ment and  traditions  of  the  American  people  since  the  seventeenth 
century  and  those  of  the  English.  The  latter  have  lived  under  a 
relatively  stable  social  order,  and  it  has  impressed  upon  their  souls 
their  characteristic  respect  for  what  is  customary  and  of  good  report. 
Until  the  Great  War  brought  chaos  to  most  of  their  institutions, 
their  whole  lives  were  regulated^  perhaps  more  than  those  of  any 
other  people  save  the  Spaniards,  by  a  regard  for  precedent.  The 
Americans,  though  partly  of  the  same  blood,  have  felt  no  such 
restraint,  and  acquired  no  such  habit  of  conformity.  On  the  con- 
trary, tiiey  have  plunged  to  the  other  extreme,  for  the  conditions  of 
life  in  their  new  country  have  put  a  high  value  upon  the  precisely 
opposite  qualities  of  curiosity  and  daring,  and  so  they  have  acquired 
that  character  of  restlessnesgy  that  impatience  of  forms,  that  disdain 
of  the  dead  hand,  which  now  broadly  marks  them.  From  the  first, 
says  a  recent  literary  historian,  they  have  been  ^^ess.  jjblegpialac,, 
less  conservative  than  the  English.  There  were  climatic  influences, 
it  may  be;  there  was  surely  a  spirit  of  intensity  everywhere  that  made 
for  short  effort.''  ^^  Thus,  in  the  arts,  and  thus  in  business,  in  poli- 
tics, in  daily  intercourse,  in  habits  of  mind  and  speech.  The  Ameri- 
can is  not,  in  truth,  lacking  in  a  capacity  for  discipline ;  he  has  it 
highly  developed;  he  submits  to  leadership  readily,  and  even  to 
tyranny.  But,  by  a  curious  twist,  it  is  not  the  leadership  that  is  old- 
and  decorous  that  fetches  him,  but  the  leadership  that  is  new  and. 
extravagant.  He  will  resist  dictation  out  of  the  past^  but  he  will 
follow  a  new  messiah  with  almost  Bussian  willingness,  and  into  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  economics,  religion,  morals  and  speech.  A  new 
fallacy  in  politics  spreads  faster  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth,  and  so  does  a  new  fashion  in  hats,  or  a  new  revelation 

"F.  L.  Pattee:  A  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870;   New  York, 
1916.    See  also  The  American  Novel^  by  Carl  Van  Doren;  New  York,  1921. 
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of  Gtod,  or  a  new  means  of  killing  time^  or  a  new  shibboleth^  or 
metaphor^  or  piece  of  slang. 

Thus  the  American,  on  his  linguistic  side^  likes  to  make  his  lan- 
guage as  he  goes  along,  and  not  all  the  hard  work  of  his  grammar 
teachers  can  hold  the  business  back.  A  novelty  loses  nothing  by  the 
fact  tibat  it  is  a  novelty;  it  rather  gains  something,  and  particularly 
if  it  meets  the  national  fancy  for  the  terse,  the  vivid,  and,  above  all, 
the  bold  and  imaginative.  The  characteristic  American  habit  of 
reducing  complex  concepts  to  the  starkest  abbreviations  was  already 
noticeable  in  colonial  times,  and  such  highly  typical  Americanisms 
as  0.  K.,  N.  0.,  and  P.  D.  Q.,  have  been  traced  back  to  the  first  days 
of  the  republic  Nor  are  the  influences  that  shaped  these  early 
tendencies  invisible  today,  for  the  country  is  still  in  process  of  growth, 
and  no  settled  social  order  has  yet  descended  upon  it.  Institution- 
making  is  yet  going  on,  and  so  is  language-making.  In  so  modest 
an  operation  as  that  which  has  evolved  htmco  from  huncombe  and 
bunk  from  Inmco  there  is  evidence  of  a  phenomenon  which  the  phil- 
ologist recognizes  as  belonging  to  the  most  youthful  and  lusty  stages 
of  speech.  The  American  vulgate  is  not  only  constantly  making  new 
words,  it  is  also  deducing  roots  from  them,  and  so  giving  proof,  as 
Prof.  Sayce  says,  that  ^^the  creative  powers  of  language  are  even  now 
not  extinct." 

But  of  more  importance  than  its  sheer  inventions,  if  only  because 
much  more  numerous,  are  its  extensions  of  the  vocabulary,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  ready  workableness,  by  the  devices  of  rhetoric.     The 
American,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  most  ardent  of  recorded 
rhetoricians.    His  politics  bristles  with  pungent  epithets;  his  whole 
history  has  been  bedizened  with  tall  talk;  his  fundamental  institu- 
tions rest  as  much  upon  brilliant  phrases  as  upon  logical  ideas.    And 
in  small  things  as  in  large  he  exercises  continually  an  incomparable 
capacity  for  projecting  hidden  and  often  fantastic  relationships  into 
arresting  parts  of  speech.  V'Such  a  term  as  rubher^nech  is  almost  a 
complete  treatise  on  American  psychology;  it  reveals  the  national 
habit  of  mind  more  clearly  than  any  labored  inquiry  could  ever  reveal 
r  it.    It  has  in  it  precisely  the  boldness  and  contempt  for  ordered  forms 
\  that  are  so  diaracteristically  American,  and  it  has  too  the  grotesque 
^humor  of  the  country,  and  the  delight  in  devastating  opprobriums, 
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and  the  acute  feeling  for  the  saccinct  and  sarory.  The  aame  qualities 
are  in  rough-house,  water-wagon,  near^gUk,  ha»heen,  laan&-duck  and 
a  thousand  other  such  rac^^  substantives^  and  in  all  the  great  stock  of 
native  verbs  and  adjectives.  There  is^  indeed,  but  a  shadowy  boun- 
dary in  these  new  coinages  between  the  various  parts  of  speech. 
Corral,  borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  immediately  becomes  a  verb  and 
the  father  of  an  adjective.  Bust,  carved  out  of  burst,  erects  itself 
into  a  noun.  Bum,  coming  by  way  of  an  earlier  hummer  from  the 
German  hummler,  becomes  noun,  adjective,  verb  and  adverb.  Verbs 
are  fashioned  out  of  substantives  by  the  simple  process  of  prefixing 
the  preposition :  to  engineer,  to  chink,  to  stump,  to  hog.  Others  grow 
out  of  an  intermediate  adjective,  as  to  boom.  Others  are  made  by 
torturing  nouns  with  harsh  affixes,  as  to  burglarize  and  to  itemize, 
or  by  groping  for  the  root,  as  to  resurrect  and  to  jell.  Yet  others  are 
changed  from  intransitive  to  transitive:  a  sleeping-car  deeps  thirty 
passengers.  So  with  the  adjectives.  They  are  made  of  substantives 
unchanged:  codfish,  jitney.  Or  by  bold  combinations:  downrand-out, 
up-state,  flai-footed.  Or  by  shading  down  suffixes  to  a  barbaric  sim- 
plicity :  scary,  classy,  tasty.  Or  by  working  over  adverbs  until  they 
tremble  on  the  brink  between  adverb  and  adjective:  right  and  near 
are  examples. 

All  of  these  processes,  of  course,  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
English  of  England;  in  the  days  of  its  great  Elizabethan  growth 
they  were  in  the  lustiest  possible  being.  They  are,  indeed,  common 
to  all  languages;  they  keep  language  alive.  But  if  you  will  put  the 
English  of  today  beside  the  American  of  today  you  will  see  at  once 
how  much  more  forcibly  they  are  in  operation  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  The  standard  southern  dialect  of  English  has  been 
arrested  in  its  growth  by  its  purists  and  grammarians.  It  shows  no 
living  change  in  structure  and  syntax  since  the  days  of  Anne,  and 
very  little  modification  in  either  pronunciation  or  vocabulary.  Its 
tendency  is  to  conserve  that  which  is  established;  to  say  the  new 
thing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  old  way ;  to  cmnbat  all  that  expan- 
sive gusto  which  made  for  its  pliancy  and  resilience  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  In  place  of  the  old  loose-footedness  there  is  set  up  a 
preciosity  which,  in  one  direction,  takes  the  form  of  unyielding  affec- 
tations in  the  spoken  language,  and  in  another  form  shows  itself  in 
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the  heavy  Johnsoneee  of  current  English  writing — ^the  Jargon  de- 
nounced by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  in  his  Cambridge  lectures. 
This  "infirmity  of  speech"  Quiller-Couch  finds  "in  parliamentary 
debates  and  in  the  newspapers" ;  .  .  .  "it  has  become  the  medium 
through  which  Boards  of  Government;  County  Councils^  SyndicateB^ 
Committees^  Commercial  Firms^  express  the  processes  as  well  as  the 
conclusions  of  their  thought,  and  so  voice  the  reason  of  their  being." 
Distinct  from  journalese,  the  two  yet  overlap,  "and  have  a  knack 
of  assimilating  each  other^s  vices."  °* 

American,  despite  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  professors,  has  so  far 
escaped  any  such  suffocating  formalization.  We,  too,  of  course,  have 
our  occasional  practitioners  of  the  authentic  English  Jargon ;  in  the 
late  Grover  Cleveland  we  produced  an  acknowledged  master  of  it. 
But  in  the  main  our  faults  in  vmting  lie  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  That  is  to  say,  we  incline  toward  a  directness  of  state- 
ment which,  at  its  greatest^  lacks  restraint  and  urbanity  altogether, 
and  toward  a  hospitality  which  often  admits  novelties  for  the  mere 
sake  of  their  novelty,  and  is  quite  uncritical  of  the  difference  between 
a  genuine  improvement  in  succinctness  and  clarity,  and  mere 
extravagant  raciness.  "The  tendency,"  says  one  English  observer, 
"is  ...  to  consider  the  speech  of  any  man,  as  any  man  him- 
self, as  good  as  any  other."  *^  "All  beauty  and  distinction,"  says 
another,*^  "are  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  forca"  "The  Americans, 
in  a  kind  of  artistic  exuberance,"  says  a  third,**  "are  not  afraid  to 

*(7/.  the  chapter.  Interlude:  On  Jargon,  in  Quiller-Couch's  On  the  Art  of 
V<^riting;  New  York,  1916.  Curiously  enough,  large  parts  of  the  learned  critic's 
book  are  written  in  the  very  Jargon  he  attacks.  See  also  ch.  vi.  of  Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Language,  by  O.  Jespersen,  3rd  ed.  rey.;  Leipzig,  1919, 
especially  pp.  143  if.  See  also  Official  English,  in  EngUslij  March,  1919,  p.  7; 
April,  p.  45,  and  Aug.,  p.  135,  and  The  Decay  of  Syntax,  in  the  London  Tiine% 
Ltierary  Buj^plemewt,  May  8,  1919,  p.  1. 

"Alexander  Francis:  Americans:  an  Impression;  New  York,  1900. 

*^Q.  Lowes  Dickinson,  in  the  EngHah  Review,  quoted  by  Current  Literature, 

April,  1910. 

*  Frank  Dilnot:  The  New  America;  New  York,  1919,  p.  25.  The  same  author 
describes  two  tendencies  in  American,  one  toward  the  reinyigoration  of  English, 
the  other  toward  its  dilution  and  corruption.  He  regards  the  language  as  far 
more  yivid  and  effectiye  than  the  English  of  England.  "Show  me  the  alert 
Englishman,"  he  says,  'Vho  will  not  find  a  stimulation  in  those  nuggety  word- 
groupings  which  are  the  conunonplaces  in  good  American  conyersation.  They 
are  uke  flashes  of  crystal.  They  come  from  all  kinds  of  people — ^who  are  bril- 
liantly innocent  of  enriching  the  language.  .  .  .  The  written  word  in  America 
follows  generally  along  the  unea  of  the  spoken  word.  ...  In  writing  as  well  aa 
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use  words  as  we  sometimes  are  in  England."  Moreover,  this  strong 
revolt  against  conventional  bonds  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
folk-speech^  nor  even  to  the  loose  conversational  English  of  the  upper 
classes;  it  also  gets  into  more  studied  discourse,  both  spoken  and 
written.  I  glance  through  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
surely  a  conscientious  purist  and  Anglomaniac  if  we  have  ever  had 
one,  and  find,  in  a  few  moments^  half  a  dozen  locutions  that  an 
Englishman  in  like  position  would  never  dream  of  using,  among  them 
we  mnist  get  a  move  on,^^  hog  as  a  verb,^*  gwmrshoe  as  an  adjective 
with  verbal  overtones,**^  onery  in  place  of  ordinary ^^  and  tliaJt  is 
going  some.^'^  I  turn  to  Dr.  John  Dewey,  surely  a  most  respectable 
pedagogue,  and  find  him  using  dope  for  opium.^^ 

From  the  earliest  days,  indeed,  English  critics  have  found  this 
gipsy  tendency  in  our  most  careful  writing.  They  denounced  it  in 
Marshall,  Cooper,  Mark  Twain,  Foe,  Lossing,  Lowell  and  Holmes, 
and  even  in  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau;  and  it  waa  no  less  academic  a 
work  than  W.  C.  Brownell's  "French  Traits''  which  brought  forth, 
in  a  London  literary  journal,  the  dictum  that  "the  language  most 
depressing  to  the  cultured  Englishman  is  the  language  of  the  cul- 
tured American."  Even  "educated  American  English,"  agrees  the 
chief  of  modem  English  grammarians,  "is  now  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  British  influence,  and  differs  from  it  considerably,  though 
as  yet  not  enough  to  make  the  two  dialects — ^American  English  and 
British  English — ^mutually  unintelligible."  •*  Surely  no  English 
of  position  equal  to  Dr.  Wilson's  or  Dr.  Dew^i^ould  venture  upon 
such  locutions  as  dope  and  to  hog.  One  might  conceivably  think  of 
George  Saintsbiiry  doing  it — but  Saintsbory  is  a  privileged  icono- 

in  speech  there  is  a  widespread  range  of  what  to  an  Englishman  is  looseness, 
occasionally  slovenliness.  .  .  .  The  American  tongue,  written  or  spoken,  with 
its  alteration  from  the  English  of  England,  is  a  potent  and  penetrating  instru- 
ment, rich  in  new  vibrations,  full  of  joy  as  weU  as  shocks  for  the  unsuspecting 
visitor." 

"Speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Convention,  Washington,  Feb.  19, 
1916. 

**  Speech  at  workingman's  dinner.  New  York,  Sept.  4,  1912. 

*Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  comp.  by  Richard  Linthicum;  New 
York,  1916,  p.  54. 

"Speech  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  April  22,  1910. 

"  Wit  and  Wisdom  .  .  .  ,  p.  56. 

•Nmo  Republic,  Dec.  24,  1919,  p.  116,  col.  1. 

"Henry  Sweet:  A  New  English  Grammar,  Logical  and  Historical,  2  parts; 
Oxford,  1900-03,  part  i,  p.  224. 
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daBt    Gilbert  Murray  would  bluflh  to  death  if  merely  accused  of  it 
falsely.     When,  on  August  2,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey  ventured 
modestly  to  speak  of  ^'pressing  the  button  in  the  interest  of  peace," 
the  New  Age  denounced  him  for  indulging  in  vulgarism,  and,  as  one 
English  correspondent  writes  to  me,  various  other  Britons  saw  in  the 
locution  ''a  siga  of  the  impending  fall  of  the  Empire." 
i^  American  thus  shows  its  character  in  a  constant  experimentation, 
a  wide  hospitality  to  novelty,  a  steady  reaching  out  for  new  and  vivid 
forms,  i^o  other  tongue  of  modern  times  admits  foreign  words  and 
phrases  more  readily;  none  is  more  careless  of  precedents;  none 
shows  a  greater  fecundity  and  originality  of  fancy.    It  is  producing 
)    new  words  every  day,  by  trope,  by  agglutination,  by  the  shedding  of 
^    inflections^  by  the  merging  of  parts  of  speech,  and  by  sheer  brilliance 
of  imagination.    It  is  full  of  what  Bret  Kiarte  called  the  ^^sabrennits 
of  Saxon" ;  it  meets  Montaigne's  ideal  of  ^^a  succulent  and  nervous 
speech,  short  and  compact,  not  as  much  delicated  and  combed  out 
as  vehement  and  brusque,  rather  arbitrary  than  monotonous,  not 
pedantic  but  soldierly,  as  Suetonius  called  CsBsar^s  Latin."     One 
pictures  the  common  materials  of  English  dumped  into  a  pot,  exotic 
flavorings  added,  and  the  bubblings  assiduously  and  expectantly 
skimmed.    What  is  old  and  respected  is  already  in  decay  the  moment 
it  comes  into  contact  with  what  is  new  and  vivid.     "When  we 
Americans   are  through   with   the  English   language,"   says   Mr. 
Dooley,  "it  will  look  as  if  it  had  been  run  over  by  a  musical  comedy." 
Let  American  confront  a  novel  problem  alongside  English,  and  inmie- 
diately  its  superior  imaginativeness   and   resourcefulness  become 
obvious.     Movie  is  better  than  cvrv&nui;  and  the  English  begin  to 
admit  the  fact  by  adopting  the  word;  it  is  not  only  better  American, 
it  is  better  English.     Biilrboard  is  better  than  hoarding.     Office- 
holder is  more  honest,  more  picturesque,  more  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  public-servant.    Stewrwinder  somehow  has  more  life  in 
it,  more  fancy  and  vividness,  than  the  literal  heyless-watch.    Turn  to 
the  terminology  of  railroading  (itself,  by  the  way,  an  Americanism) : 
^    its  creation  fell  upon  the  two  peoples  equally,  but  they  tackled  the 
job  independently.     The  English,  seeking  a  figure  to  denominate 
the  wedge-shaped  fender  in  front  of  a  locomotive,  called  it  a  plough; 
the  Americans,  characteristically,  gave  it  the  far  more  pungent  name 
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of  cow-caicher.  So  with  the  casting  where  two  rails  join.  The  En- 
glish called  it  a  crossing-plate.  The  Americans^  more  responsive  to 
the  suggestion  in  its  shape,  called  it  a  frog. 

This  boldness  of  conceit,  of  course,  makes  for  vulgarity.     Unre- 
strained by  any  critical  sense — and  the  critical  sense  of  the  profes- 
sors counts  for  little,  for  they  cry  wolf  too  often — it  flowers  in  such 
barbaric  inventions  as  tasty,  alright,  go-getter,  he-man,  go-ahead- 
I    atioeness,  tony,  semiroccasumal,  to  fellowship  and  to  daxologize. 
Let  it  be  admitted:   American  is  not   infrequently  vulgar;   the 
Americans,  too,  are  vulgar  (Bayard  Taylor  called  them  "Anglo- 
Saxons  relapsed  into  semi-barbarism")  ;  America  itself  is  unutterably 
vulgar.    But  vulgarity,  after  all,  means  no  more  than  a  yielding  to 
natural  impulses  in  the  face  of  conventional  inhibitions,  and  that 
yielding  to  natural  impulses  is  at  the  heart  of  all  healthy  language- 
making.    The  history  of  English,  like  the  history  of  American  and 
of  every  other  living  tongue,  is  a  history  of  vulgarisms  that,  by  their 
accurate  meeting  of  real  needs,  have  forced  their  way  into  sound 
usage,  and  even  into  the  lifeless  catalogues  of  the  grammarians. 
The  colonial  pedants  denounced  to  advocate  as  bitterly  as  they  ever 
denounced  to  compromit  or  to  happify,  and  all  the  English  authori- 
ties gave  them  aid,  but  it  forced  itself  into  the  American  language 
despite  them,  and  today  it  is  even  accepted  as  English  and  has  got 
into  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.     To  donate,  so  late  as  1870, 
wad  dismissed  by  Richard  Grant  White  as  ignorant  and  abominable 
and  to  this  day  the  more  careful  English  will  have  none  of  it,  but 
there  is  not  an  American  dictionary  that  doesn't  accept  it,  and  surely 
no  American  writer  would  hesitate  to  use  it.''^    Reliable,  gvhemor 
torial,  standpoint  and  scientist  have  survived  opposition  of  equal 
ferocity.    The  lastrnamed  was  coined  by  William  Whewell,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  1840,  but  was  first  adopted  in  America.    Despite  the  fact 
that  Fitzedward  Hall  and  other  eminent  philologists  used  it  and 

**  Despite  this  fact  an  academic  and  ineffective  opposition  to  it  still  goes  on. 
On  the  Style  Sheet  of  tiie  Century  Magazine  it  is  listed  among  the  "words  and 
phrases  to  be  avoided."  It  was  prohibited  by  the  famous  Index  Expurgatorius 
prepared  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  for  the  New  York  Evening  Poat,  {md  his 
prohibition  is  stiU  theoretically  in  force,  but  the  word  is  now  actually  permitted 
by  the  Poat  The  Chicago  Daily  Netoa  Style  Book,  dated  July  1,  1908,  also 
bans  it 
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defended  it^  it  aroused  almost  incredible  opposition  in  England.  So 
recently  as  1890  it  was  denounced  by  the  London  DcMy  News  as 
^'an  ignoble  Americanism/'  and  according  to  William  Archer  it  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  English  only  "at  the  point  of  the  bayonet"  ^^ 
The  purist  performs  a  useful  o£Sce  in  enforcing  a  certain  logical 
regularity  upon  the  process^  and  in  our  own  case  the  omnipresent 
example  of  the  greater  conservatism  of  the  English  corrects  our 
native  tendency  to  go  too  f ast,  but  the  pfrocess  itself  is  as  inexorable 
in  its  workings  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  if  we  yield  to 
it  more  eagerly  than  the  English,  it  is  only  a  proof,  perhaps,  that  the 
future  of  what  was  once  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  lies  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  "The  story  of  English  grammar,"  says  Murison,  "is 
a  story  of  simplification,  of  dispensing  with  grammatical  forms."  ^' 
And  of  the  most  copious  and  persistent  enlargement  of  vocabulary 
and  mutation  of  idiom  ever  recorded,  perhaps,  by  descriptive  phil- 
ology. English  now  has  the  brakes  on,  but  American  continues  to 
leap  in  the  dark,  and  the  prodigality  of  its  movement  is  all  the  indi- 
cation that  is  needed  of  its  intrinsic  health,  its  capacity  to  meet  the 
ever-ehanging  needs  of  a  restless  and  emotional  people,  constantly 
fluent  in  racial  composition,  and  disdainful  of  tradition.  "Lan-  >f 
guage,"  says  Sayce,  "is  no  artificial  product,  contained  in  books  and 
dictionaries  and  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of  impersonal  gram- 
marians. It  is  the  living  expression  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
people,  ever  changing  and  shifting,  whose  sole  standard  of  correct- 
ness is  custom  and  the  common  usage  of  the  community.  ^.  .  The 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  right  or  wrong 
in  the  use  of  language,  no  fixed  rules  such  as  are  the  delight  of  the 
teacher  of  Latin  prose.  What  is  right  now  will  be  wrong  hereafter, 
what  language  rejected  yesterday  she  accepts  today."  ^' 

^SoientUi  is  now  in  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  and  in  Cassell'a.  So  are 
reliable,  etandpoini  and  gubernatorial.  But  the  Century  Ma^astine  still  bans 
standpoint  and  the  Evening  Post  (at  least  in  theory)  bans  both  standpoint  and 
reliable.  The  Chicago  Daily  Neu>8  accepts  standpoint,  but  bans  reliable  and 
gubernatorial.  All  of  these  words,  of  course,  are  now  almost  as  good  as  oar  or 
and, 

"Chanra  in  the  Language  Since  Shakespeare's  Time,  in  Cambridge  History 
of  £nglifla  Literature,  voL  xiv,  p.  401.    See  also  Jespersen,  op.  cit, 

"  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  toL  ii,  pp.  333-4. 
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6. 


The  Materials  of  the  Inqyiry 

One  familiar  with  the  habits  of  pedagogues  need  not  be  told  that, 
in  their  grudging  discussions  of  American,  they  have  spent  most 
of  their  energies  upon  vain  attempts  to  classify  its  materials.  White 
and  Lounsbury,  as  I  have  shown,  carried  the  business  to  the  limits 
of  the  preposterous;  when  they  had  finished  identifying  and  cata- 
loguing Americanisms  there  were  no  more  Americanisms  left  to 
study.  But  among  investigators  of  less  learning  there  is  a  more 
spacious  view  of  the  problem,  and  the  labored  categories  of  White  and 
Lounsbury  are  much  extended.  Pickering,  the  first  to  attempt  a  list 
of  Americanisms,  rehearsed  their  origin  under  the  foUowing  head- 
ings: 

1.  ''We  have  formed  some  new  words." 

2.  'To  some  old  ones,  that  are  still  in  use  in  England,  we  have  affixed  new 
significations." 

3.  "Others,  which  have  been  long  obsolete  in  England,  are  still  retained  in 
common  use  among  us." 

Bartlett^  in  the  second  edition  of  his  dictionary,  dated  1859,  in- 
creased these  classes  to  nine : 

1.  Archaisms,  i.  «.,  old  English  words,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in  England, 
but  retained  in  use  in  this  cotmtrj. 

2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense  from  what  thej  are  in  England. 
"These  include  many  names  of  natural  objects  differently  applied." 

3.  Words  which  have  retained  their  original  meaning  in  the  United  States, 
though  not  in  England. 

4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in  America. 

5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions  or  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  coimtry. 

6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially  the  French,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  (German. 

7.  Indian  words. 

8.  Negroisms. 

0.    Peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

Some  time  before  this,  but  after  the  publication  of  Bartlett^s  first 
edition  in  1848,  William  0.  Fowler,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Am- 
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Iierst,  devoted  a  brief  chapter  to  '^American  Dialects''  in  hia  well- 
known  work  on  English  ^^  and  in  it  one  finds  the  following  formi- 
dable classification  of  Americanisms: 

1.  Words  borrowed  from  otber  languages. 

o.    Indian,  as  Ketmeheo,  Ohio,  Tomhighee;  sagamore,  quahaug,  tuoootash, 
h.    Dutch,  as  hoBs,  kruUer,  stoop. 
a    German,  as  apuke{l),  sauerkraut, 

d.  French,  as  hayou,  oaohe,  chute,  orevasae,  levee, 

e.  Spanish,  as  oaiahooae,  ohapparal,  hacienda,  ranoho,  ranchero, 
/.    N^gro,  as  Imdcra, 

2.  Words   "introduced   from   the  necessity  of  our   situation,   in   order   to 
express  new  ideas." 

a.  Words  "connected  with  and  flowing  from  our  political  institutions," 
as  aeieatman,  presidential,  congressional,  cauous,  mass-meeting,  lyndh- 
law,  help  (for  sertfants).         >————— 

h.  Words  "connected  with  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,"  as  assooia- 
tional,  oonsociational,  to  feUowshi/p,  to  miseionate, 

a  Words  "connected  with  a  new  country,"  as  lot,  diggings,  hetter- 
ments,  squatter. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Americanisms. 

o.  Words  and  phrases  become  obsolete  in  England,  as  talented,  offset 
(for  set-off ),  hack  and  forth  (for  haokward  and  foruHvrd). 

h.  Old  words  and  phrases  "which  are  now  merely  provincial  in  Eng- 
land," as  huib,  whop  (Y),  to  wHt, 

0.  Nouns  formed  from  verbs  by  adding  the  French  suffix  -ment,  as 
p%»bUshment,  releasement,  requirement, 

d.  Forms  of  words  "whidi  All  the  gap  or  vacancy  between  two  words 
which  are  approved,"  as  obligate  (between  oblige  and  obligation)  and 
variate  (between  vary  and  variation). 

e.  "Certain  compound  terms  for  which  the  English  have  different  com- 
pounds," as  bank-bill  {bank-note),  book-store  {bookseller's  shop),  bottom^ 
land  {interval-land),  clapboard  {pale),  sea-board  {sea-shore),  side-hiU 
{hiUrside).  

/.    "Certain  colloquial  phrases,  apparently  idiomatic,  and  very  expres-  w 

sive,"  as  to  cave  in,  to  flare  up,  to  flunk  out,  to  fork  over,  to  hold  on, 
to  let  en,  to  stave  off,  to  take  on, 

g.  Intensives,  "often  a  matter  of  mere  temporary  fashion,"  as  dread- 
ful, might,  plaguy,  powerful. 

h.  "Certain  verbs  expressing  one's  state  of  mind,  but  partially  or 
timidly,"  as  to  allot  upon  (for  to  count  upon),  to  oaloulate,  to  expect 
{to  thinfk  or  believe),  to  guess,  to  reckon. 

i.  "Certain  adjectives,  expressing  not  only  quality,  but  one's  subjec- 
tive feelings  in  regard  to  it,"  as  clever,  grand,  green,  likely,  smart,  ugly. 


^Op.  cit,  pp.  119-28.  . 
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/.    Abridgments,   as  sio^    (for  •tag^-iXMch) ,  turnpike    (for 
road),  tpry  (for  iprighiljf),  to  oonduot  (for  to  conduct  ont^s  ielf). 

h,  ''Quaint  or  burlesque  terms,"  as  to  tote,  to  yank;  hwnibug,  loafer, 
mu89,  plunder  (for  baggage),  rock  (for  stone). 

k  "Low  expressions,  mostly  political,''  as  elangwhanger,  loco  foco, 
hunker;  to  get  the  hang  of. 

m.  'IJngrammatical  expressions,  disapproved  by  all,"  as  do  don't,  uted 
to  could,  can't  come  it,  Univereal  preacher  (for  Un/ivereaUet) ,  there^s  no 
two  wage  ahout  it» 

'ElwyUy  in  1859,  attempted  no  clafisificatioiL^^  He  confined  his 
glossary  to  archaic  English  words  surviving  in  America,  and  sought 
only  to  prove  that  they  had  come  down  "from  our  remotest  ancestry" 
and  were  thus  undeserving  of  the  reviling  lavished  upon  them  by 
English  critics.  Scheie  de  Vere,  in  1872,  followed  Bartlett,  and 
devoted  himself  largely  to  words  borrowed  from  the  Indian  dialects^ 
and  from  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch.  But  Farmer,  in  1889,^^ 
ventured  npon  a  new  classification,  prefacing  it  with  the  following 
definition : 

An  Americanism  may  be  defined  as  a  word  or  phrase,  old  or  new,  employed 
by  general  or  respectable  usage  in  America  in  a  way  not  sanctioned  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  English  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  term  has 
come  to  possess  a  wider  meaning,  and  it  is  now  applied  not  only  to  words  and 
phrases  which  can  be*  so  described,  but  also  to  the  new  and  legitimately  born 
words  adapted  to  the  general  needs  and  usages,  to  the  survivals  of  an  older  form 
of  "tCngl'tf^  than  that  now  current  in  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  racy,  pun- 
gent vernacular  of  Western  life. 

He  then  proceeded  to  this  classification : 

1.  Words  and  phrases  of  purely  American  derivation,  emliracing  words 
originating  in: 

a.  Indian  and  aboriginal  life. 

5.  Pioneer  and  frontier  life. 

0.  The  church. 

d.  Politics. 

e.  Trades  of  all  kinds. 

/.    Travel,  afloat  and  ashore. 

2.  Words  brought  by  colonists,  including: 

a.    The  German  element. 
h.    The  French. 

"Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D.:  Glossary  of  Supposed  Americanisms  .  .  .;  Phila., 
1850. 
**  John  S.  Farmer:  Americanisms  Old  and  New  .  .  .;  London,  1880. 
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a    The  Spanish. 

d^    The  Dutch. 

€L    The  n^gro.  ^ 

/.    The  Chinefle. 

3.  Namee  of  American  things,  embracing: 

a.    Natural  products. 

h.    Manufactured  articles. 

4.  Perverted  English  words. 

5.  Obsolete  English  words  still  in  good  use  in  America. 

6.  English  words,  American  by  inflection  and  modiflcation. 

7.  Odd  and  ignorant  popular  phrases,  proverbs,  vulgarisms,  and  colloquial- 
isms, cant  and  slang. 

8.  Individualisms. 

9.  Doubtful  and  miscellaneous. 

■ 

Clapiiiy  in  1902,"  reduced  these  categories  to  four: 

1.  Genuine  English  words,  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  and  universally 
used  in  the  United  States. 

2.  English  words  conveying,  in  the  United  States,  a  different  meaning  from 
that  attached  to  them  in  England. 

3.  Words  introduced  from  other  languages  than  the  English: — French,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  German,  Indian,  etc. 

4.  Americanisms  proper,  «.  e.,  words  coined  in  the  country,  either  represent- 
ing some  new  idea  or  peculiar  product. 

Thornton,  in  1912,  substituted  the  following: 

1.  Forms  of  speech  now  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  which  survive  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  aUow,  hurecM,  faU,  gotten,  guet;  likely,  fHrofe98or, 
9Koat. 

2.  Words  and  phrases  of  distinctly  American  origin,  such  as  belittle,  lengthy, 
Ughtnmg-rod,  to  darken  one^a  doors,  to  hark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  come  out  at 
the  litUe  end  of  the  horn,  blind  tiger,  oold  enap,  gay  Quaker,  gone  ooon,  long 
9auee,  pay  dirt,  smcUl  potatoes,  some  pumpkins. 

8.  Nouns  which  indicate  quadrupeds,  birds,  trees,  articles  of  food,  etc.,  that 
are  distinctively  American,  such  as  ground-hog,  hang-bird,  hominy,  live-oak, 
looust,  opossum,  persimmon,  pone,  succotash,  ioampum,  wigtoam^ 

4.  Names  of  persons  and  classes  of  persons,  and  of  places,  such  as  Buckeye, 
Orotker,  Qreaser,  Hoosier,  Old  BuUion,  Old  Hidcory,  the  Little  Oiant,  Diane, 
Gotham,  the  Bay  State,  the  Monumental  City. 

6.  Words  which  have  assumed  a  new  meaning,  such  as  card,  clever,  fork, 
hdp,  penny,  plunder,  raise,  rock,  scujk,  ticket,  windfall. 

''Sylva  Clapin:  A  New  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  Beinff  a  Glossary  of 
Wordls  Supposed  to  be  Peculiar  to  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  New  Yorlc,  1902. 
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In  additian^  Thomtari  added  a  proriBional  class  of  '^words  and 
phrases  of  which  I  have  found  earlier  examples  in  American  than 
in  English  writers;  .  .  .  with  the  cwveat  that  further  research  may 
reverse  the  daim'' — ^a  class  offering  specimens  in  cdaatnist,  capUalize, 
eruptweness,  horse  of  another  colour  (sic!),  the  ji^s  up,  namedble, 
omaubus  bill,  propaganda  and  whitewash. 

Tucker,  in  1921/®  attempted  to  reduce  all  Americanisms  to  two 
grand  divisions,  aB  follows: 

1.  Words  and  phrases  that  originated  in  America  and  express  something 
that  the  British  have  always  expressed  differently  if  they  have  mentioned  it 
at  alL  I 

2.  Words  and  phrases  that  would  convey  to  a  British  ear  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  this  country. 

To  which  he  added  seven  categories  of  locutions  not  to  be  regarded 
as  Americanisms,  despite  their  inclusion  in  various  previous  lists^ 
as  follows: 

1.  Words  and  phrases  stated  by  the  previous  compiler  himself  to  be  of 
foreign  [i.  e,,  chiefly  of  English]  origin,  like  Farmer's  hani-me-downs, 

2.  Names  of  things  exclusively  American,  but  known  abroad  under  the 
same  name,  such  as  mcoooBvn, 

3.  Names  of  things  invented  in  the  United  States,  like  drwwii^g'room  oar. 

4.  Words  used  in  this  coimtry  in  a  sense  hardly  distinguishable  from  that 
they  bear  in  England,  like  force  for  a  gang  of  laborers. 

5.  Nonce  words,  like  Mark  Twain's  cwoalieren* 

6.  Perfectly  regular  and  self-explanatory  compounds,  like  office-holder, 
ptarnng-machine,  ink-elinger  and  fly-time. 

7.  Purely  technical  terms,  such  as  those  employed  in  basebalL 

!N'o  more  than  a  glance  at  these  discordant  classifications  is  needed 
to  show  that  they  hajoftper  the  inquiry  by  limiting  its  scope — ^not  so 
much,  to  be  sure^  as  the  extravagant  limitations  of  White  and  Louna- 
bury,  but  still  very  seriously.  They  leave  out  of  account  some  of  the 
most  salient  characters  of  a  living  language.  Only  Bartlett  and 
Farmer  establish  a  separate  category  of  Americanisms  produced  by 
umlaut^  by  shading  of  consonants  and  by  other  phonological  changes, 
though  even  Thornton,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  such 
forms  as  bust  and  bUe,  and  even  Tucker  lists  buster.  None  of  them, 
however,  goes  into  the  matter  at  any  length,  nor  even  into  the  matter 

"Gilbert  M.  Tucker:  American  English;  New  York,  1921. 
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of  etymology.  Bartlett's  etymologieB  are  scanty  and  often  inaccu- 
rate; Scheie  de  Vere's  are  sometimes  quite  fanciful;  Thornton, 
Tucker  and  the  rest  scarcely  offer  any  at  all.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  excluded  by  Tucker's  index 
expurgatorvas  are  quite  genuine  Americanisms.  Why  should  he  bar 
out  such  a  word  as  moccamfi  on  the  ground  that  it  is  also  used  in 
England  %  So  is  coaicus,  and  yet  he  includes  it  He  is  also  far  too 
hostile  to  such  characteristic  American  compounds  as  office-holderj 
fly-time  and  parlof^carJ^  True  enough,  their  materials  are  good 
English,  and  they  involve  no  change  in  the  meaning  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  but  it  must  be  plain  that  they  were  put  together  in  the 
United  States  and  that  an  Englishman  always  sees  a  certain  strange- 
ness in  them.  Pay^irt,  pwnd-house,  passage-woAf,  patrolman,  night- 
rider,  low^own,  hnauMiotJdng,  "hoe-cake  and  hog-waUow  are  equally 
compounded  of  pure  English  metal,  and  yet  he  lists  all  of  them. 
Again,  he  is  too  ready,  it  seems  to  me,  to  bar  out  ardiaisms,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  of  all  the  classes 
of  Americanisms.  It  is  idle  to  prove  that  Ohaucer  used  to  guess. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  English  abandoned  it  centuries  ago, 
and  that  when  they  happen  to  use  it  today  they  are  always  conscious 
that  it  is  an  Americanism.  Baggage  is  in  Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  London  Times.  The  Times,  save  when  it  wants  to  be  Ameri- 
can, uses  luggage,  sb  do  the  fashionable  sbop-keepers  along  Fifth 
avenue.  Here  Mr.  Tucker  allows  his  historical  principles  to  run 
away  with  his  judgment.  His  book  represents  the  labor  of  nearly 
forty  years  and  is  full  of  shrewd  observations  and  persuasive  con- 
tentions, but  it  is  sometimes  excessively  dogmatic.^^ 

The  most  scientific  and  laborious  of  all  these  collections  of  Ameri- 
canisms is  Thornton's.  It  presents  an  enormous  mass  of  quotations, 
and  they  are  all  very  carefully  dated,  and  it  corrects  most  of  the  more 

*He  gives  the  term  as  drwwing-room  ca/r,  but  obviously  means  pcwlor-oar. 
The  former  is  a  Briticism  borrowed  in  America. 

"I  detect  a  few  rather  astonishing  errors.  PJ>.Q,  is  defined  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "pretty  deuoed  quick/'  which  it  certainly  is  not.  Patent-autBide  is  sub- 
stituted for  paient-inaide.  Passage  (of  a  bill  in  Congress)  is  listed  as  an 
Americanism;  it  is  actually  very  good  English  and  is  used  in  .England  every  day. 
Siamdee  is  ddlned  as  "standing  place";  it  really  means  one  who  stands.  Sundae 
(the  soda-fountain  mess)  is  misspelled  aunday;  it  was  precisely  the  strange 
spelling  that  gave  the  term  vogue.  Mucker,  a  briUiant  Briticism,  almcMt 
unknown  in  America,  is  listed  between  movie  and  mudkraker. 
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obvioos  errors  in  the  work  of  earlier  inquirers.  But  its  very  depend- 
ence upon  quotations  limits  it  chiefly  to  the  written  language,  and 
so  the  enormously  richer  materials  of  the  spoken  language  are  passed 
oyer,  and  particularly  the  materials  evolved  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  One  searches  the  two  fat  volumes  in  vain  for  such  highly 
characteristic  forms  as  neaanicciderU  and  buitindei,  the  use  of  sure 
as  an  adverb,  and  the  employment  of  v^U  as  a  sort  of  general  equiva- 
lent of  the  German  also. 

These  grammatical  and  syntactical  tendencies  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  Thornton's  investigation,*^  but  it  is  plain  that  they  must 
be  prime  concerns  of  any  future  student  who  essays  to  get  at  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  language.  Its  difference  from  standard  English 
is  not  merely  a  difference  in  vocabulary,  to  be  disposed  of  in  an 
alphabetical  list;  it  is,  above  all,  a  difference  in  pronunciation,  in 
intonation,  in  conjugation  and  declension,  in  metaphor  and  idiom, 
in  the  whole  fashion  of  using  words.  A  page  from  one  of  Ring  W. 
Lardner's  baseball  stories  contains  few  words  that  are  not  in  the 
English  vocabulary,  and  yet  the  thoroughly  American  color  of  it 
cannot  escape  anyone  who  actually  listens  to  the  tongue  spoken 
around  him.  Some  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  that  color  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  pages.  The  American  vocabulary, 
of  course,  must  be  given  first  attention,  for  in  it  the  earliest  American 
divergences  are  embalmed  and  it  tends  to  grow  richer  and  freer  year 
after  year,  but  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  materials  and  ways  of 
speech  that  are  less  obvious,  and  in  particular  to  certain  tendencies 
of  the  grammar  of  spoken  American,  hitherto  not  investigated. 

"^His  two  volumes,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  materials  gathered  by  him. 
He  informed  me  in  1020  that  he  had  enough  matter  collected  to  make  three 
volumes.  But  his  age — he  was  then  beyond  76 — dissuaded  him  from  attempting 
to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  and  so  he  planned  to  deposit  it  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, for  the  use  of  some  future  philologist.  In  1917  he  appealed  to  various  rich 
men  for  f\mds  to  complete  and  publish  his  work,  but  "to  their  lasting  infamy, 
they  were  \miformly  too  unappreciative  ...  to  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
record  of  American  self-expression."  See  his  letter  in  Dialed  Note8,  voL  v, 
p.  43  (1010). 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AMERICAN 

1. 

The  First  Differentiaiion 

William  Gifford,  the  first  editor  of  the  Qwaaierly  Review,  is  au- 
thority for  the  tale  that  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  during  the  Revolu- 
tion for  the  abandonment  of  English  as  the  national  language  of 
America,  and  the  substitution  of  Hebrew  in  its  place.  An  American 
chronicler,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  makes  the  proposed  tongue  Greek, 
and  reports  that  the  change  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  ^4t 
would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  keep  the  language  as  it  is,  and 
make  the  English  speak  Greek."  ^  The  story,  though  it  has  the 
support  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture,* has  an  apocryphal  smack ;  one  suspects  that  the  savagely  anti- 
American  Gifford  invented  it.  But,  true  or  false,  it  well  indicates  the 
temper  of  those  times.  The  passion  for  complete  political  independ- 
ence of  England  bred  a  general  hostility  to  all  English  authority, 
whatever  its  character,  and  that  hostility,  in  the  direction  of  present 
concern,  to  us,  culminated  in  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  Noah 
Webster's  ^'Dissertations  on  the  English  Language,"  printed  in  1789. 
Webster  harbored  no  fantastic  notion  of  abandoning  English  alto- 
gether, but  he  was  eager  to  set  up  American  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent dialect  ^'Let  us,"  be  said,  ''seize  the  present  moment,  and 
establish  a  national  language  as  well  as  a  national  government.  •  .  . 

*  Briated  wag  a  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  eontributed  an  extremely  sagacious  essay  on  The  EngUsh  Language  in 
America  to  a  volume  of  Cambridge  Essays  published  by  a  group  of  young  men 
of  the  university;  London,  1865.  For  Gifford  see  the  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1814, 
p.  528. 

•Vol,  i,  p.  vi. 
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As  an  independent  nation  our  honor  requires  us  to  have  a  system  of 
our  own,  in  language  as  well  as  goyemment" 

Long  before  this  the  challenge  had  been  flung.  Scarcely  two  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Franklin  was  instructed  by 
Congress,  on  his  appointment  as  minister  to  France,  to  employ  ^^the 
language  of  the  TJnited  States,'^  not  simply  English,  in  all  his 
^'replies  or  answers''  to  the  communications  of  the  ministry  of  Louis 
XVI.  And  eight  years  before  the  Declaration  Franklin  himself  had 
invented  a  new  American  alphabet  and  drawn  up  a  characteristically 
American  scheme  of  spelling  reform,  and  had  offered  plenty  of  proof 
in  it,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  the  standards  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation in  the  'Sew  World  had  already  diverged  noticeably  from 
those  accepted  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.'  In  acknowledging 
the  dedication  of  Webster's  "Dissertations"  Franklin  endorsed  both 
his  revolt  against  English  domination  and  his  forecast  of  widening 
differences  in  future,  though  protesting  at  the  same  time  against 
certain  Americanisms  that  have  since  come  into  good  usage,  and  even 
migrated  to  England.  Nor  was  this  all.  "A  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Thornton,"  having  settled  in  the  new  republic  and  embraced  its 
Kidtvr  with  horrible  fervor,  proposed  a  new  alphabet  even  more 
radical  than  Franklin's  and,  according  to  Gifford,  was  doubly  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  his  project,  first  by 
being  given  its  gold  medal  and  secondly  by  having  his  paper  printed 
in  its  Traaisactions.  This  new  alphabet  included  e^a  turned  upside 
down  and  i  's  with  their  dots  underneath.  ''Di  Amarikan  languids^ ' ' 
he  argued,  "uil  das  bi  az  distmt  az  da  gevammant,  fri  from  aul  foliz 
or  enfilosofikal  fason."^ 

Franklin's  protest  to  Webster  was  marked  by  his  habitual  mildness, 
but  in  other  quarters  dissent  was  voiced  with  far  less  urbanity.  The 
growing  independence  of  the  colonial  dialect,  not  only  in  its  spoken 
form,  but  also  in  its  most  dignified  vmtten  form,  had  begun^  indeed, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  purists  in  both  England  and  America,  and 
they  sought  to  dispose  of  it  in  its  infancy  by  f(m:e  majeiire.    One  of 

'Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  and  a  Reformed  Mode  of  SpeUing;  Philadelphia, 
1768. 

^Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1814,  p.  629.  The  date  of  Thornton's  project  I  have 
been  unable  to  establish.  Franklin  wrote  to  Webster  on  Dec.  26,  1780.  See 
Franklin's  Works,  ed.  by  A.  F.  Smythe;  New  York,  1005,  toL  i,  p.  40. 
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the  first  and  most  vigorous  of  the  attacks  upon  it  at  home  was  deliv- 
ered by  John  Witherspoon,  a  Scotch  clergyman  who  came  out  in  1769 
to  be  president  of  Princeton  in  paaitbus  infidelium.  This  Wither^ 
spoon  brought  a  Scotch  hatred  of  the  English  with  him,  and  at  once 
became  a  leader  of  the  party  of  independence;  he  signed  the  Declara- 
tion to  the  tune  of  much  rhetoric,  and  was  the  only  clergyman  to  sit 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  in  matters  of  learning  he  was 
orthodox  to  the  point  of  immovability,  and  the  strange  locutions  that 
he  encountered  on  all  sides  aroused  his  pedagogic  ire.  ^^I  have  heard 
in  this  country,"  he  wrote  in  1781,  "in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  see  daily  in  dissertations  from  the  press^  errors 
in  grammar,  improprieties  and  vulgarisms  which  hardly  any  person 
of  the  same  class  in  point  of  rank  and  literature  would  have  fallen 
into  in  Gh-eat  Britain."  *  It  was  Witherspoon  who  coined  the  word 
Americanism — ^and  at  once  the  English  guardians  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels began  employing  it  as  a  general  synonym  for  vulgarism  and  bar^ 
barism.  Another  learned  immigrant,  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Boucher, 
soon  joined  him.  This  Boucher  was  a  friend  of  Washington,  but  was 
driven  back  to  England  by  his  Loyalist  sentiments.  He  took  revenge 
by  printing  various  charges  against  the  Americans,  among  them  that 
of  "making  all  the  haste  they  can  to  rid  themselves  of  the  [English] 
language."  He  was  vigorously  supported  by  many  Englishmen,  in- 
cluding Samuel  Johnson,  whose  detestation  of  all  things  American  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Boswell.  Johnson's  recognition  of  and 
aversion  to  Americanisms,  in  fact,  long  antedated  the  Revolution. 
When,  in  1756,  one  Lewis  Evans  published  a  volume  of  "Geograph- 
ical, Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Mechanical  Essays,"  with  a  map, 
the  sage  wrote  of  it :  "The  map  is  engraved  with  sufficient  beauty, 
and  the  treatise  written  with  such  el^ance  as  the  subject  admits, 
though  not  without  some  mixture  of  the  American  dialect ;  a  trace  of 
corruption  to  which  every  language  widely  diffused  must  always  be 

exposed." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  nearly  all  the  British  re- 
views began  to  maintain  an  eager  watchfulness  for  these  abhorrent 

^The  Druid,  No.  6;  reprinted  in  Witherspoon'g  Collected  Works,  edited  by 
Aflbbel  Green,  vol.  iv;  New  York,  1800^1. 
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inyentionSy  and  to  denounce  them,  when  found,  with  vast  acerbity. 
The  Monthly  Review  opened  the  new  offensive  in  July,  1797,  with 
an  attack  upon  the  American  spelling  in  Webster's  'dissertations," 
and  the  Europeam  Magazme  and  London  Review  joined  it  a  month 
later  with  a  violent  diatribe  against  Jefferson's  Americanisms  in  his 
"Notes  on  Virginia."  "For  shame,  Mr.  Jefferson  1"  it  roared. 
"Why,  after  trampling  upon  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  little  better  than  a  land  of  barbarism — ^why,  we  say, 
perpetually  trample  also  upon  the  very  grammar  of  our  language, 
and  make  that  appear  as  Gothic  as,  from  your  description,  our  man- 
ners are  rude? — Freely,  good  sir,  will  we  forgive  all  your  attacks, 
impotent  as  they  are  illiberal,  upon  our  national  cJiaracter;  but  for 
the  future  spare — O  spare,  we  beseech  you,  our  mother-tongue  1" 
The  Edinburgh  joined  the  charge  in  October,  1804,  with  a  patroniz- 
ing article  upon  John  Quincy  Adams'  "Letters  on  Silesia."  "The 
style  of  Mr.  Adams>"  it  said,  "is  in  general  very  tolerable  English ; 
which,  for  an  American  composition,  is  no  moderate  praise."  The 
usual  American  book  of  the  time,  it  went  on,  was  full  of  "affecta- 
tions and  corruptions  of  phrase,"  and  they  were  even  to  be  found 
in  "the  enlightened  state  papers  of  the  two  great  Presidents."  The 
Edinburgh  predicted  that  a  "spurious  dialect"  would  prevail,  "even 
at  the  Court  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the 
Americans  would  thus  "lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still  worn  of  our 
consanguinity."  The  appearance  of  the  five  volumes  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  "Life  of  George  Washington,"  from  1804  to  1807,  brought 
forth  corrective  articles  from  the  British  Critic,  the  Critical  Review, 
the  Annual,  the  Monthly,  and  the  Eclectic.  The  Edinburgh,  in  1808, 
declared  that  the  Americans  made  "it  a  point  of  oonscience  to  have 
no  aristocratical  distinctions — even  in  their  vocabulary."  They 
thought,  it  went  on,  "one  word  as  good  as  another,  provided  its  mean- 
ing be  as  dear."  The  Monthly  Mirror,  in  March  of  the  same  year, 
denounced  "the  corruptions  and  barbarities  which  are  hourly  obtain- 
ing in  the  speech  of  our  trans-atlantic  colonies  («u:),"  and  reprinted 
with  approbation  a  parody  by  some  anonymous  Englishman  of  the 
American  style  of  the  day.  Here  is  an  extract  from  it,  with  the 
words  that  the  author  r^arded  as  Americanisms  in  italics: 
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In  America  authors  are  to  be  found  who  make  use  of  new  or  obsolete  words 
which  no  good  writer  in  this  country  would  employ;  and  were  it  not  for  my 
desiiiuiion  of  leisure,  which  obliges  me  to  hasten  the  oodusion  of  these  pages, 
as  I  progreu  I  should  bottom  my  assertation  on  instances  from  authors  of  the 
first  grade;  but  were  I  to  render  my  sketch  lengthy  I  should  iUy  answer  the 
purpose  which  I  have  in  yiew. 

The  British  Critic,  in  April,  1808,  admitted  somewhat  despair- 
ingly that  the  damage  was  already  done — that  '^e  oommon  speech 
of  the  United  States  has  de^mrted  very  considerably  from  the  stand- 
ard adopted  in  England.''  The  others,  however,  sought  to  stay  the 
flood  by  invective  against  Marshall  and,  later,  against  his  rival 
biographer,  the  Bev.  Aaron  Bancroft.  The  Annual,  in  1808,  pro- 
noonced  its  high  curse  and  anathema  upon  '^that  torrent  of  barbarous 
phraseology"  which  was  pouring  across  the  Atlantic^  and  which 
threat^ied  ^%  destroy  the  purity  of  the  English  language."  ^  In 
Bancroft's  ^'Life  of  George  Washington"  (1808),  according  to  the 
British  Critic,  there  were  gross  Americanisms,  inordinately  offensive 
to  Englishmen,  ^^at  almost  every  page." 

The  Bev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  long  anticipating  Elwyn,  White  and 
Lonnsbury,  tried  to  obtain  a  respite  from  this  abuse  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  many  of  the  Americanisms  under  fire  were 
merely  survivors  of  an  English  that  had  become  archaic  in  England, 
but  this  effort  counted  for  little,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  British 
purists  enjoyed  the  chase  too  much  to  give  it  up,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  began  to  dawn  in  America  a  new  spirit  of  nationality,  at 
first  very  faint,  which  viewed  the  differences  objected  to,  not  with 
shame,  but  with  a  fierce  sort  of  pride.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
North  Americcm  Review  William  EUery  Channing  spoke  out  boldly 
for  ^^the  American  language  and  literature,"^  and  a  year  later 

•Vide,  in  addition  to  the  citations  in  the  text,  the  Britieh  Oritio,  Nov.,  1703; 
Feb*,  1810;  the  CHtioal,  July,  1807;  Sept.,  1809;  the  Monthly,  May,  1808;  the 
Seleotio,  Aug.,  1813.  For  a  laborious  investigation  of  the  whole  question  see 
British  Criticisms  of  American  Writings,  1783-1815,  by  William  B.  Cairns; 
Madison,  Wis.,  1018,  pp.  20  et  eeq.  Cairns  says  that  the  Edinburgh,  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  the  Quarterly,  and  the  European  Magazine  and  London  Review  were 
especially  virulent.  He  says  that  the  Monthly,  despite  my  quotations,  was 
always  ^lundly  toward  America"  and  that  the  Eeleotio  was,  ^'on  the  whole, 
fair."  The  lAterary  Magazine  and  British  Review  he  describes  as  enthusias- 
tically pro-American,  but  it  lived  only  a  short  time. 

*1815,  pp.  307-14;  reprinted  in  his  Remarks  on  National  Literature;  Boston, 
1823. 
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Pickering  published  hia  defiant  dictiooiflxy  of  ^Vords  and  phrases 
which  have  been  sappoeed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  Statea.'^  ^ 
This  thin  collection  of  500  specimens  sets  off  a  dispute  which  yet 
rages  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantia  Pickerings  howeTer,  was  undis- 
mayed. He  had  begun  to  notice  the  growing  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  vocabulary  and  pronunciation;  he  said,  while 
living  in  London  from  1799  to  1801,  and  he  had  made  his  collec- 
tious  with  the  utmost  care,  and  after  taking  counsel  with  various 
prudent  authorities,  both  English  and  American.  Already  in  the 
first  year  of  the  century,  he  contLaued,  the  English  had  accused  the 
people  of  the  new  republic  of  a  deliberate  ^^design  to  effect  an  entire 
change  in  the  language^'^  and  while  no  such  design  was  actually 
harbored,  the  facts  ware  the  facts^  and  he  cited  the  current  news- 
papers, the  speeches  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  and  Webster  himself 
in  support  of  them.  This  debate  over  Pickering's  list,  as  I  say,  still 
continues.  Lounsbury,  entrenched  behind  his  grotesque  categories, 
once  charged  that  f our^fifths  of  the  words  in  it  had  ^'no  business  to 
be  there,"  and  Gilbert  M.  Tucker  ^  has  argued  that  ^^not  more  than 
about  fifty''  of  them  were  genuine  Americanisms^  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  list,  in  comparison  with  the  early  quotations  collected  by 
Thornton,  seems  to  indicate  that  both  of  these  judgments,  and  many 
others  no  less,  have  done  injustice  to  Pickering.  He  made  the  usual 
errors  of  the  pioneer,  but  his  sound  contributions  to  the  subject  were 
anything  but  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  his  dili- 
gence and  his  constant  shrewdness.  He  established  firmly  the  native 
origin  of  a  number  of  words  now  in  universal  use  in  America — e.  g., 
backwoodsman,  breadstuff s,  caucus,  clapboa4^,  sleigh  and  aquaiter — 
and  of  such  familiar  derivatives  aa  gubernatorial  and  dutiahle,  and  he 
worked  out  the  genesis  of  not  a  few  loan-words,  including  pnmiay 
scow,  rapids,  honmvy  and  bao'becue.  It  waB  not  until  1848,  when  the 
.  first  edition  of  Bartlett  appeared,  that  his  work  was  supplanted. 

« 

'  Pickering  was  a  son  of  GoL  Timothy  Pickering,  quartermaster-general  of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  later  Poatmaater-General,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  State,  Senator  and  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  The  younger  Pickering 
was  bom  in  1777  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  famous  linguist  in  his  day  and 
wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  and  various  works  on  the  Indian  languages.  He  was  at 
one  time  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  first  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  There  is  a 
biography  of  him  by  his  daughter,  Mary  Ome  Pickering;  Boston,  1887. 

'American  Ihiglish,  p.  53. 
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2. 

Sources  of  Ewrh/  Americanisms 

The  first  genuine  Americanisms  were  undoubtedly  words  borrowed 
bodily  from  the  Indian  dialects — ^words,  in  the  main,  indicating 
natural  objects  that  had  no  counterparts  in  England.  We  find 
opossum,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  opasum,  in  Captain  John 
Smith's  ^Ttfap  of  Virginia"  (1612),  and,  in  the  form  of  apossoun, 
in  a  Virginia  document  two  years  older.  Moose  is  almost  as  old. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Algonquin  mMsa,  and  must  have  be- 
come familiar  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  soon  after  their  landing  in 
1620,  for  the  woods  of  Massachusetts  then  swarmed  with  the  huge 
animals  and  there  was  no  English  name  to  designate  them*  Again, 
there  are  skmk  (from  the  Abenaki  Indian  segcmku),  hickory,  squash, 
caaribou,  pecan,  scuppemong,  paw-paw,  raccoon,  chinkapin,  porgy, 
chipnvimk,  terrapin,  menhaden,  catalpa,  persimmon  and  cougwr.^^ 
Of  these,  hickory  and  terrapin  are  to  be  found  in  Bobert  Beverley's 
"History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia"  (I'^^OS)?  and  squash, 
chinkapin  and  persimmon  are  in  documents  of  the  preceding  century. 
Many  of  these  words,  of  course,  were  shortened  or  otherwise  modi- 
fied on  being  taken  into  colonial  English.  Thus,  chinkapin  was  origi- 
nally checMnqumm,  and  squash  appears  in  early  documents  as 
isquontersquash,  and  squantersquash.  But  William  Penn,  in  a  letter 
dated  August  16, 1683,  used  the  latter  in  its  present  form.  Its  varia- 
tions show  a  familiar  effort  to  bring  a  new  and  strange  word  into 
harmony  with  the  language — an  effort  arising  from  what  philologists 
call  the  law  of  Hobson-tTobson.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  CoL 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  0.  Bumell,  compilers  of  a  standard  dictionary 
of  Anglo-Indian  terms.  They  found  that  the  British  soldiers  in 
India,  hearing  strange  words  from  the  lips  of  the  natives,  often  con- 
verted them  into  English  words  of  similar  sound,  though  of  widely 
different  meaning.  Thus  the  words  Hassan  and  Eosein,  frequently 
used  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  country  in  their  devotions,  were 

^  Of,  Algonquin  Words  in  American  English,  by  Alex.  F.  Chamberlain,  Journal 
of  Amerioan  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xy,  p.  240.  Chamberlain  lists  132  words^  but  some 
are  1i>fffrHft™«  and  others  are  obsolete. 
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turned  into  HobsatirJobsofL  The  same  process  is  oonstantly  in 
operation  elsewhere.  Bj  it  the  French  route  de  roi  has  become 
Rotten  Bow  in  English,  ecrevisse  has  become  crayfish,  and  the  Eng- 
lish bowsprit  has  become  beau  pre  (=  beautiful  meadow)  in  French. 
"No  doubt  squash  originated  in  the  same  way.  That  woodchucJe  did  so 
is  praeticallj  certain.  Its  origin  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  wood  and 
chuck,  but  in  the  Cree  word  otchocJe,  used  by  the  Indians  to  designate 
the  animal. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  natural  objects,  the  early  colonists, 
of  course^  took  over  a  great  many  Indian  place-names,  and  a  number 
of  words  to  designate  Indian  relations  and  artificial  objects  in  Indian 
use.  To  the  last  division  belong  hovmiy,  pone,  toboggan,  canoe, 
pemanican,  machinaw,  tapioca,  moccasin,  paw-paw,  papoose,  sachem, 
sagamore,  tomahawk,  ungwam,  succotash  and  squaw,  all  of  which 
were  in  common  circulation  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Finally,  new  words  were  made  during  the  period  by  translat- 
ing Indian  terms^  for  example,  war-path,  waa^paint,  paleface,  big- 
chief,  msdicine^man,  pipe-of-peace  and  fire-water.  The  total  number 
of  such  borrowings,  direct  and  indirect,  was  a  good  deal  larger  than 
now  appears,  for  with  the  disappearance  of  the  red  man  the  use  of 
loan-words  from  his  dialects  has  decreased.  In  our  own  time  such 
words  as  papoose,  sachem,  tepee,  wigwatm  and  wa/mpum  have  begun 
to  drop  out  of  everyday  use;  ^^  at  an  earlier  period  the  language 
sloughed  off  ocelot,  mamtee,  calumet,  supavm,  samp  and  quahav^, 
or  began  to  degrade  them  to  the  estate  of  provincialisms.^^  A  curious 
phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  case  of  madae,  which  came  into  the 

"^A  number  of  such  Indian  words  are  preserved  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  in  that  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  an  organization 
with  more  than  600,000  members.  The  Red  Men,  borrowing  from  the  Indians, 
thus  name  the  months,  in  order:  Cold  Moon,  Snow,  Worm,  Plant.  Flotoer,  Hot, 
Buck,  Sturgeon,  Com,  Travelera^,  Beaver  and  Hunting.  They  call  their  officers 
inoohonee,  eaoheni,  wampum-keeper,  etc.  But  such  terms,  of  course,  are  not  in 
general  use. 

"A  long  list  of  obsolete  Americanisms,  from  Indian  and  other  sources,  is 
given  by  Clapin  in  his  Dictionary.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  dictionary 
of  them  on  the  plan  of  the  New  English  Dictionary — ^that  is,  showing  when  they 
came  in  and  when  they  went  out.  There  is  a  constant  loss  in  our  own  time.  For 
example,  the  use  of  oars  to  designate  railroad  came  in  in  the  40*6,  was  universal 
during  the  Civil  War  (as  a  glance  at  any  newspaper  of  the  time  will  show),  and 
then  was  abandoned.  Today  it  survives  only  in  the  signs  occasionally  seen  at 
railroad  crossings:  "Look  Out  for  the  Cart,*'  e,  g.,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  in  the  ver^phrase,  to  change  oara.  Again,  there  is  dude,  bom,  as  Thorn- 
ton shows,  in  1883,  and  dead  by  1806. 
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colonial  speech  from  some  West  Indian  dialect,  went  over  into  ortho- 
dox English,  and  from  English  into  French,  German  and  other  Con- 
tinental languages,  and  was  then  abandoned  by  the  colonists.  We 
shall  see  other  examples  of  that  process  later  on. 

Whether  or  not  Yamkee  comes  from  an  Indian  dialect  is  still  dis- 
puted. An  early  authority,  John  G.  E.  Heckwelder,  argued  that  it 
was  derived  from  an  Indian  mispronunciation  of  the  word  English- 
Certain  later  etymologists  hold  that  it  originated  more  probably  in 
an  Indian  mishandling  of  the  French  word  Anglais.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  Scotch  ycunkie,  meaning  a  gigantic  falsehood.  Yet  others 
derive  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  cite  an  alleged  Dutch  model  for 
'TTankee  Doodle,"  beginning  "Yanker  didee  doodle  down.^'  Finally, 
Ernest  Weekly,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,^'  makes  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Dutch  Jan  (=John)y  possibly 
by  back-formation  from  Jan  Kes  (=John  Cornelius).  Of  these 
theories  that  of  Heckwelder  is  the  most  plausible.  But  here,  as  in 
other  directions,  the  investigation  of  American  etymology  remains 
sadly  incomplete.  An  elaborate  dictionary  of  words  derived  from 
the  Indian  languages,  compiled  by  the  late  W.  B.  Gerard,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  on  account  of  a  short- 
age of  funds  it  remains  in  manuscript.^^ 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  English  colonization  the  language 
of  the  colonists  also  received  accretions  from  the  languages  of  the 
other  colonizing  nations.  The  French  word  portage,  for  example, 
was  already  in  common  use  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  after,  came  chowder,  cache,  caribou,  voyagevjr,  and 
various  words  that,  like  the  last-named,  have  since  become  localisms 
or  disappeared  altogether.  Before  1750  Ivreau,^^  gopher,  batteau, 
bogus,  and  prairie  were  added,  and  caboose,  a  word  of  Dutch  origin, 
seems  to  have  come  in  through  the  French.  Caary^l  is  also  French 
in  origin,  despite  its  English  quality.  It  comes,  by  the  law  of  Hobeon- 

»An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English;  New  York,  1921,  p.  1661. 

**  I  have  examined  this  manuscript.    It  consists  of  a  vast  mass  of  notes,  many 

of  them  almost  undecipherable.     Editing  it  for  publication  will  be  a  colossal 

task. 

>*  (a)  A  chest  of  drawers,  (b)  a  government  office.  In  both  senses  the  word  is 
rare  in  English,  though  its  use  by  the  French  is  familiar.  In  the  United  States 
its  use  in  (b)  has  been  extended,  e.  g.,  in  rnnployment-hureau. 
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Jobson,  from  the  French  caariole.  The  oantributions  of  the  Dutch 
during  the  half  century  of  their  conflicts  with  the  English  included 
cruller,  cold-daw,  dominie  (for  parson),  cookey,  stoop,  span  (of 
horses);  pit  (as  in  peach-pit) ^  waffle,  hook  (a  point  of  land),  ecow, 
boss,  smearcase  and  Santa  Claus^^  Scheie  de  Yere  credits  them 
with  hayAxurrack,  a  corruption  of  hooiberg.  That  thej  established 
the  use  of  bush  as  a  designation  for  back-country  is  very  probable; 
the  word  has  also  got  into  South  African  English  and  has  been  bor- 
rowed by  Australian  English  from  American.  In  American  it  has 
produced  a  number  of  familiar  deriyatiyes,  e.  g.,  bush-whacker  and 
bush-town.  Barrdre  and  Leland  also  credit  the  Dutch  with  dander, 
which  is  conunonly  assumed  to  be  an  American  corruption  of  dan- 
draff.  They  say  that  it  is  from  the  Dutch  word  dander  (^=thunder) . 
Op  donderen,  in  Dutch,  means  to  burst  into  a  sudden  raga  The  chief 
Spanish  contributions  to  American  were  to  come  after  the  War  of 
1812,  with  the  opening  of  the  West,  but  create,  calaboose,  palmetto, 
peewee,  key  (a  small  island),  quadroon,  octoroon,  barbecue,  pickor 
ninny  and  stampede  had  already  entered  the  language  in  colonial 
days.  Jerked  beef  came  from  the  Spanish  charqui  by  the  law  of 
Hob6on-Jobson.^XFhe  Germans  who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1682 
aldi^ufidoiabfe^y  gave  a  few  words  to  the  language,  though  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  their  contributions  from  those  of  the  Dutch. 
It  seems  very  likely,  however,  that  sauerkraut  ^^  and  noodle  are  to 
be  credited  to  them«  Finally,  the  negro  slaves  brought  in  gumbo, 
goober,  juba  and  voodoo  (usually  corrupted  to  hoodoo),  and  probably 
helped  to  corrupt  a  number  of  other  loan-words,  for  example  banjo 
and  breaJcdawn.  Banjo  seems  to  be  derived  from  bandore  or  bojn- 
duaria,  modem  French  and  Spanish  forms  of  tambour,  respectively. 
It  may,  however,  be  an  actual  n^ro  word;  there  is  a  tenn  of  like 
meaning,  bania,  in  Senegambian.  Ware  says  that  breakdown,  desig- 
nating a  riotous  negro  dance,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  rigadon, 
but  offers  no  evidence.  The  word,  used  in  the  American  sense,  is  not 
in  the  English  dictionaries.    Bartlett  listed  it  as  an  Americanism, 

^From  8ini-Klaa9— Saint  Vi6hola$.  Santa  Clam  has  also  become  famiUar 
to  the  EngUshy  Imt  the  teford  Dictionary  stiU  calls  the  name  an  Americanism. 

*^The  spdling  is  variously  wuerkraut  (the  correct  German  form),  wawrkraut 
and  Bourkrout, 
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but  Thornton  rejected  it,  apparently  because,  in  the  sense  of  a  col- 
lapse, it  has  come  into  colloquial  use  in  England.  Its  etymology  is 
not  given  in  the  American  dictionaries.  It  may  be  a  compound  regu- 
larly formed  of  English  materials,  like  its  brother,  hoedovm. 


8. 

New  Words  of  English  Maiertdl 

But  of  far  more  importance  than  these  borrowings  'was  the  great 
stock  of  new  words  that  the  colonists  coined  in  English  metal — ^words 
primarily  demanded  by  the  ^'new  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  placed,"  but  also  indicative,  in  more  than  one  case,  of  a  delight 
in  the  business  for  its  own  sake.  The  American,  even  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  aJready  showed  many  of  the  characteristics  that 
were  to  set  him  off  from  the  Englishman  later  on — ^his  bold  and  some- 
what grotesque  imagination,  his  contempt  for  dignified  authority, 
his  lack  of  sesthetic  sensitiveness,  his  extravagant  humor.  Among  the 
first  colonists  there  were  many  men  of  education,  culture  and  gentle 
birth,  but  they  were  soon  swamped  by  hordes  of  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate,  and  the  latter,  cut  off  from  the  corrective  influence  of 
books^  soon  laid  their  hands  upon  the  language.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagineithe  austere  Puritan  divines  of  Massachusetts  inventing  such 
verbs  as  to  cowhide  and  to  logroll,  or  such  adjectives  as  no-accowni 
and  slumped,  or  such  adverbs  as  no-haw  and  licJeetTf-split,  or  such 
substantives  as  hvUrfrog,  hog-wallow  and  hoe-cake;  but  under  their 
eyes  there  arose  a  contumacious  proletariat  which  was  quite  capable 
of  the  business,  and  very  eager  for  it.  In  Boston,  so  early  as  1628, 
there  was  a  definite  class  of  blackguard  roisterers,  chiefly  made  up 
of  sailors  and  artisans;  in  Virginia,  nearly  a  decade  earlier,  John 
Pory,  secretary  to  Governor  Yeardley,  lamented  that  "in  these  five 
months  of  my  continuance  here  there  have  come  at  one  time  or 
another  eleven  sails  of  ships  into  this  river,  but  f raighted  more  with 
ignorance  than  with  any  other  marchansiza''  In  particular,  the 
generation  bom  in  the  Kew  World  was  uncouth  and  iconoclastic ;  ^^ 

^Cf.  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature^  vol.  i,  pp.  14  and  22. 
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the  only  world  it  knew  was  a  rough  world,  and  the  virtues  that  en- 
vironment engendered  were  not  those  of  niceness,  but  those  of  enter- 
prise and  resourcefulness. 

Upon  men  of  this  sort  fell  the  task  of  bringing  the  wilderness  to 
the  ax  and  the  plow,  and  with  it  went  the  task  of  inventing  a  vocabu- 
lary for  the  special  needs  of  the  great  adventure.  Out  of  their  loutish 
ingenuity  came  a  great  number  of  picturesque  names  for  natural 
objects^  chiefly  boldly  descriptive  compounds:  huLl-frog,  ccmva^back, 
nyud-hen,  catbird,  razor-hack,  goHer-snake,  ground-hog  and  so  on.  And 
out  of  an  inventiveness  somewhat  more  urbane  came  such  coinages 
as  live-oak,  potato-hug,  turkey-gobbler,  sweet-potaio,  poke-weed, 
copper-head,  eeJrgrass,  reed-bird,  egg-plant,  hhj£zgrasfi,  peor^nut, 
pUchrpine,  clingstone  (peach) ,  mocca^inrsnalce,  June-hug,  lightning- 
hug,  and  hiUiemiU.  Live-oak  appears  in  a  document  of  1610 ;  hvU- 
frog  was  familiar  to  Beverley  in  1705;  so  was  Jamea-totvn  weed 
(later  reduced  to  Jimson  weed,  as  the  English  hurtleherry  or 
whortleberry  was  reduced  to  huckleberry).  These  early  Americans 
were  not  botanists.  They  were  often  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
plants  that  they  encountered,  even  when  those  plants  already  had 
English  names,  and  so  they  exercised  their  fancy  upon  new  ones. 
So  arose  Johnny-jump^p  for  the  Viola  tricolor,  and  ba^sswood  for  the 
common  European  linden  or  lime-tree  (Tilia)^  and  locust  for  the 
Robinia  psevdacacia  and  its  allies.  The  Jimson  weed  itself  was  any- 
thing but  a  novelty,  but  the  pioneers  apparently  did  not  recognize  it 
as  the  Datura  stramonium,  and  so  we  find  Beverley  reporting  that 
^^some  Soldiers,  eating  it  in  a  Salad,  tum'd  natural  Fools  upon  it 
for  several  Days."  The  grosser  features  of  the  landscape  got  a  lavish 
renaming,  partly  to  distinguish  new  forms  and  partly  out  of  an  ob- 
vious desire  to  attain  a  more  literal  descriptiveness.  I  have  men- 
tioned key  and  hook,  the  one  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  and  the 
other  from  the  Dutch.  With  them  came  run,  branch,  fork,  bluff 
(noun),  neck,  barrens,  bottoms,  watershed,  foot-hill,  water-gapr 
under-brush,  bottomrland,  clearing,  notch,  dvoidSj  knob,  riffle,  roUing- 
cowniry  and  rapids,^^  and  the  extension  of  pond  from  artificial  popls 

''The  American  origin  of  this  last  word  has  been  disputed,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  rtipidea  of  the  French 
Canadians.  It  is  familiar  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  seldom  met  with 
hi  England. 
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to  small  natural  lakes,  and  of  creek  from  small  arms  of  the  sea  to 
shallow  feeders  of  rivers.  Such  common  English  topographical 
terms  as  downs,  weaid,  wold,  fen,  bog,  fell,  chase,  combe,  dell, 
tarn,  convmon,  heath  and  moor  disappeared  from  the  colonial  tongue, 
save  as  fossilized  in  a  few  localisms  and  proper  names.  ^^  So  did 
hra/Jcen. 

With  the  new  landscape  came  an  entirely  new  mode  of  life — ^new 
jioodSy  new  forms  of  habitation,  new  methods  of  agriculture,  new 
/  kinds  of  hunting.  A  great  swarm  of  neologisms  thus  arose,  and,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  they  were  chiefly  compounds.  Bach-countrj/, 
hack-woods,  hack-woodsm/m,  hack-settlers,  hack-settlements:  all  these 
were  in  common  use  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Back-log  was 
used  by  Increase  Mather  in  1684.  Log-house  appears  in  the  Mary- 
land Archives  for  1669.^*  Hoe-cake,  Johmmy-cdke,  pan-fish,  com- 
dodger,  roasting-ear,  comrcrtb,  com-coh  and  pop-corn  were  all  fa- 
miliar before  the  Revolution.  So  were  pine-knot,  snow-plow,  cold- 
snap,  land-slide,  ash-can,  hob-sled,  appie-hviter,  salt-lick,  prickly- 
heat,  shelhroad  and  caaie-hrake.  Shingle  was  a  novelty  in  1705,  but 
one  S.  Symonds  wrote  to  John  Winthrop,  of  Ipswich,  about  a  clap- 
hoarded  house  in  1637.  Frame-house  seems  to  have  come  in  with 
shingle.  TraU,  half-hreed,  Indian-suanmer,  Indian-gi/oer,  and  In- 
dianrfile,  were  obviously  su^ested  by  the  Red  Men.*^  Statehouse 
was  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  Dutch.  8electm/in  is  first  heard 
of  in  1685,  displacing  the  English  alderman.  Mush  had  displaced 
porridge  by  1671.  Soon  afterwards  hay-stack  took  the  place  of  the 
English  hay-cock,  and  such  common  English  terms  as  hyre,  msws, 
wier  and  wain  began  to  disappear.  Hired-man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Plymouth  town  records  of  1737,  and  Mred-girl  followed  soon  after. 
So  early  as  1758,  as  we  find  by  the  diary  of  Nathaniel  Ames^  the 
second-year  students  at  Harvard  were  already  called  sophom^ores, 
though  for  a  while  the  spelling  was  often  made  sopihimores.  Camp- 
meeting  was  later;  it  did  not  appear  until  1799.  But  land-office 
was  familiar  before  1700,  and  side-walk,  speUing-hee,  bee-Une,  moss- 
es, g,.  Chevy  Chase,  Boston  Common,  the  Back  Bay  fens,  and  cranberry-lkog. 
^Log-oahin  came  in  later.  Thornton's  first  quotation  is  dated  IS  18.  The 
Log-Cabvn  campaign  was  in  1840. 

"(7/.  Memorials  of  the  Indian,  by  Alex.  F.  Chamberlain,  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  April-June^  1002,  p.  107. 
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hack,  crazy^viU,  wudrscow,  doAfnpm^grovmd  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  such  oomponnds  were  in  daily  use  before  the  BevolutioiL 
After  that  great  upheaval  the  new  money  of  the  confederation 
brought  in  a  number  of  new  words.  In  1782  Qouvemeur  Morris 
proposed  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  the  coins  of  the  republic 
be  called^  in  ascending  order,  unit,  penny-hill,  dollar  and  crown. 
Later  Morris  invented  the  word  cent,  substituting  it  for  the  English 
penny.^'  Li  1785  Jefferson  proposed  nuUl,  cent,  dime,  doUao'  and 
eagle,  and  this  nomenclature  waa  adopted. 

Various  nautical  terms  peculiar  to  America,  or  taken  into  Eng-* 
lish  from  American  sources^  came  in  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  them,  schooner,  caJt-hoai  and  pwngy,  not  to  recall  haJtteau  and 
cwnoe.  According  to  a  recent  historian  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,^^  the  first  schooner  ever  seen  was  launched  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  in  1713.  The  word,  it  appears,  was  originally  spelled 
scooner.  To  scoon  was  a  verb  borrowed  by  the  New  Englanders  from 
some  Scotch  dialect^  and  meant  to  skim  or  skip  across  the  water 
like  a  flat  stone.  As  the  first  schooner  left  the  ways  and  glided  oat 
into  Gloucester  harbor,  an  enraptured  spectator  shouted:  "Oh,  see 
how  she  scoonsi"  "A  scooner  let  her  be!"  replied  Captain  An- 
drew Kobinson,  her  bxdlder — ^and  all  boats  of  her  peculiar  and 
novel  fore-and-aft  rig  took  the  name  thereafter.  The  Dutch  mariners 
borrowed  the  term  and  changed  the  spelling,  and  this  change  was 
soon  accepted  in  America.^  The  Scotch  root  came  from  the  Norse 
shjunna,  to  hasten,  and  there  are  analogues  in  Icelandic,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Old  High  German.  The  origin  of  cat-boat  and  jnmgy  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  related  in  some 
way  to  pmuf,  a  one-horse  sled  or  wagon.  Pvng  was  once  widely  used 
in  the  United  States,  but  of  late  it  has  sunk  to  the  estate'  of  a  New 
England  provincialism.  Longfellow  used  it,  and  in  1857  a  writer 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Magaavae  reported  that  pungs  filled  Broad- 
way, in  New  York,  after  a  snow-storm. 

Most  of  these  new  words^  of  course^  produced  derivatives,  for 
example,  to  shingle,  to  shuck  (i.  e.,  com)y  to  traH  and  to  caucus. 

'Theodore  Roosevelt:  GouYerneor  Morris;  Boston,  188S,  P.  104. 
■•William  Brown  Meloney:  The  Heritage  of  Tyre;  New  York,  1916,  p.  16. 
"The  Germans  have  adopted  the  word,  spelling  it  variously  soKooner,  Boh€mer 
and  Bchuner, 
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Badetnods  immediatelj  begat  hackwoodsnum  and  was  itself  turned 

into  a  oommosi  adjective.    Tlie  oolonistSy  indeed^  showed  a  beautiful  / 

disregard  far  linguistic  nicety.    At  an  early  date  they  shortened  the 

Engliflh  law-phrase,  to  convey  hy  deed,  to  the  simple  verb,  to  deed. 

Pidiering  protested  against  this  as  a  barbarism,  and  argued  that  no 

seU-respecting  law-writer  would  employ  it,  but  all  the  same  it  was 

finnly  entrenched  in  the  common  speech  and  it  has  remained  therd 

to  this  day.    To  table,  for  to  lay  on  the  table,  came  in  at  the  same 

time,  and  so  did  various  forms  represented  by  himdery,  for  hodh- 

lUndef^s  shop.    To  tomahaAvh  appeared  before  1650,  and  to  scalp 

must  have  followed  soon  after.    Within  the  next  century  and  a  half 

they  were  reinforced  by  many  other  such  new  verbs,  and  by  such  - 

adjectives  made  of  nouns  as  no-<Lccovnt  and  one-horse,  and  such 

noons  made  of  verbs  as  carry-all  and  goner,  and  such  adverbs  as 

no-how.    In  particular,  the  manufacture  of  new  verbs  went  on  at  a 

rapid  pace.    In  Jiis  letter  to  Webster  in  1789  Franklin  denounced 

to  advocaie,  to  progress,  and  to  oppose — a  vain  enterprise,  for  all  of 

them  are  now  in  perfectly  good  usage.    To  advocaie,  indeed,  was  used 

by  Thomas  Xashe  in  1589,  and  by  John  Milton  half  a  century  later, 

bat  it  seems  to  have  been  reinvented  in  America.     In  1822  and 

again  in  1838  Bobert  Southey,  then  poet  laureate,  led  two  belated 

attach  upon  it,  as  a  barbarous  Americanism,  but  its  obvious  use- 

folnese  preserved  it,  and  it  remains  in  good  usage  on  both  sides  of 

the  Atlantic  today — one  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  borrowings 

from  America.     In  the  end,  indeed,  even  so  ardent'  a  purist  as 

Richard  Grant  White  adopted  it,  as  he  did  to  placaie.^ 

Webster,  though  he  agreed  with  Franklin  in  opposing  to  advocate, 
gaire  his  mprimatvr  to  to  appreciate  (i.  e.,  to  rise  in  value),  and 
is  credited  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ^^  with  having  himself  invented  to 
demoralize.  He  also  approved  to  obligaie.  To  antagonize  seems  to 
have  been  given  currency  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  imarUgrate  by 
John  'M'fiTHhi^ll,  to  eventuate  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  to  derange 
by  George  Washington.  Jefferson,  always  hospitable  to  new  words, 
used  to  beUttle  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  and  Thornton  thinks 

"  Vide  Mb  preface  to  Bvery-Day  English,  pp.  xxi  and  xv,  respectively. 
^  Vide  Ljm'B  Travels  in  l^orth  America;  Xondon,  1845. 
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that  he  coined  it.  Many  new  verbs  were  made  by  the  simple  process 
of  prefixing  the  preposition  to  common  nouns,  e.  g.,  to  clerk,  to 
dicker,  to  dump,  to  negative,  to  blow  (i.  e.,  to  bluster  or  boast),  to 
cord  (t.  e.,  wood),  to  stump,  to  room  and  to  shin.  Others  were  pro- 
duced by  phonological  changes  in  verbs  of  the  orthodox  vocabulary, 
6.  g.,  to  cavort  from  to  curvet,  and  to  snoop  from  to  snook.  Others 
arose  as  metaphors,  e.  g.,  to  whitewash  (figuratively)  and  to  squai 
(on  unoccupied  land).  Others  were  made  by  hitching  suffixes  to 
nouns,  or  by  groping  for  roots,  e.  g.,  to  deputize,  to  locate,  to  legis- 
late, to  infra4:t,  to  compromit  and  to  happify.  Yet  others  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  onomatopoeia,  e.  g.,  to  fizzle,  or  to  have 
arisen  by  some  other  such  spontaneous  process,  so  far  unintelligible, 
e.  g.,  to  tote.  With  them  came  an  endless  series  of  verb-phrases, 
e.  g.,  to  droAv  a  head,  to  face  the  music,  to  darken  one's  doors,  to 
take  to  the  woods,  to  fly  off  the  handle,  to  go  on  the  war-path  and 
to  sa/w  wood — all  obvious  products  of  pioneer  lifa  Many  coinages 
of  the  pre-Kevolutionary  era  later  disappeared.  JeflFerson  used  to 
ambition,  but  it  dropped  out  nevertheless.  So  did  conflagratvoe, 
though  a  president  of  Yale  gave  it  his  imprimaivr.  So  did  to 
compromit  (i.  e.,  to  compromise),  to  homologize  and  to  happify, ^^ 
Fierce  battles  raged  'round  some  of  these  words,  and  they  were  all 
violfflitly  derided  in  England.  Even  so  useful  a  verb  as  to  locate, 
now  in  quite  respectable  usage,  was  denounced  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  North  AwfCrican  Review,  and  other  purists  of  the  times  tried 
to  put  down  to  legislate. 

The  young  and  tender  adjectives  had  quite  as  hard  a  row  to  hoe, 
particularly  lengthy.  The  British  Critic  attacked  it  in  November, 
1793,  and  it  also  had  enemies  at  home,  but  John  Adams  had  used  it 
in  his  diary  in  1759  and  the  authority  of  Jefferson  and  Hainilton 
was  behind  it,  and  so  it  survived.  Years  later  James  ftuggell 
Lowell  spoke  of  it  as  "the  excellent  adjective,"  *^  and  boasted  that 
American  had  given  it  to  English.  Dutiable  also  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  moreover  it  had  a  rival,  customable;  but  Marshall  wrote 
it  into  his  historic  decisions,  and  thus  it  took  root     The  same 

"Thornton's  last  example  of  the  use  of  to  oompromit  is  dated  1842;  of  to 
happify  1857,  and  of  to  ambition,  1861.    To  happify  seema  to  have  died  in  1811. 
"Prel.  to  the  Biglow  Papers.  2nd  series,  1866. 
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ancmymotLs  watchman  of  the  North  American  Review  who  protested 
against  to  locate  pronounced  his  anathema  upon  ^'such  barbarous 
terms  as  presiderUial  and  congressional/^  but  the  plain  need  for  them 
kept  them  in  the  language!  UvEernatorial  had  come  in  long  before 
this,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Jer8e7  Archives  of  1734.  In- 
fluential  was  denounced  by  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Boucher  and  by 
(George  Canning,  who  argued  that  influent  was  better,  but  it  was 
ardently  defended  by  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  and  gradually 
made  its  way.  Handy,  kinky,  latv-abiding,  chunky,  solid  (in  the 
sense  of  well-to-do),  evincive,  complected,  judgmatical,  underpinned, 
blooded  and  cuie  were  also  already  secure  in  revolutionary  day& 
So  with  many  nouns.  Jefferson  used  hreadstuffs  in  his  Keport  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  Commercial  Bestrictions,  December  16, 
1793.  Balance,  in  the  sense  of  remainder,  got  into  the  debates  of 
the  First  Congress.  Mileage  was  used  by  Franklin  in  1754,  and 
is  now  sound  English.  Elevator,  in  the  sense  of  a  storage  house  for 
grain,  was  used  by  Jefferson  and  by  others  before  him.  DroAV,  for 
drawbridge,  comes  down  frpm  revolutionary  days.  So  does  slip, 
in  the  sense  of  a  berth  for  vessels.  So  does  addition,  in  the  sense 
of  a  suburb.    So,  finally,  does  darkey. 

The  history  of  many  of  these  Americanisms  shows  how  vain  is 
the  effort  of  jgrammarians  to  combat  the  nomLar^ocesses  ~of  Ian-"" 
guage  development.  I  have  mentioned  the  early  opposition  to 
duiidbte,  influential,  presidential,  lengthy,  to  locate,  to  oppose,  to 
advocate,  to  legislate,  and  to  progress.  Bogus,  reliable  and  standpoint 
were  attacked  with  the  same  academic  ferocity.  All  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  Bryant's  Index  Expurgatorius^^  (circa  1870),  and 
reliable  was  denounced  by  Bishop  Coxe  as  ^^that  abominable  bar- 
barism" so  late  as  1886.'^  Edward  S.  Gould,  another  uncompromis- 
ing purist,  said  of  standpoint  that  it  was  ^'the  bright  particular  star 
...  of  solemn  philological  blundering"  and  "the  very  counterpart 
of  Dogberry's  non-comJ*  '*    Gould  also  protested  against  to  jeopar- 

**  Reprinted  in  Helpful  Hints  in  Writing  and  Reading,  comp.  by  Qrenville 
Kleiaer;  New  York,  1911,  pp.  1517. 

*^A.  Cleveland  Ccke:  Americanisms  in  England,  Forum,  Oct.,  1886. 

** Edward  8.  Gould:  Good  English,  or,  Popular  Errors  in  Language;  New  York, 
1S67,  pp.  25-27.  So  recently  as  1918  a  reviewer  denounced  me  for  using  It  in  a 
book  and  hinted  that  I  had  borr9wed  it  from  the  German  aUmdpwnkt. 
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diae,  leniency  and  to  demean,  and  Bichard  Orant  White  joined  him 
in  an  onslaught  upon  to  donate.  But  all  of  these  words  are  in  good 
use  in  the  United  States  today^  and  some  of  them  have  gone  o^er 
into  EngUsL'* 


4. 

...  Changed  Meamnge 

^  A  number  of  the  foregoing  contributions  to  the  American  vocabu- 
lary^ of  course,  were  simply  common  English  words  with  changed 
meanings.  ^  To  eqiuU,  in  the  sense  of  to  crouch,  had  been  sound 
English  for  centuries;  what  the  oolonista  did  was  to  attach  a 
%uratiye  meaning  to  it,  and  then  bring  that  figurative  meaning  into 
wider  usage  than  the  literal  meaning.  In  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner they  changed  the  significance  of  ponJ^.as  I  have  pointed  out. 
So,  too,  with  creek.  In  English  it  designated  (and  still  designates) 
a  small  inlet  or  arm  of  a  large  river  or  of  the  sea;  in  American,  so 
early  as  1674,  it  designated  any  small  stream.  Many  other  such 
changed  meanings  crept  into  American  in  the  early  days.  A 
typical  one  was  the  use  of  lot  to  designate  a  parcel  of  land.  Thorn- 
ton says^  perhaps  inaccurately,  that  it  originated  in  the  fact  that  the 
land  in  New  England  was  distributed  by  lot  Whatever  the  truth, 
lot,  to  this  day,  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  United  States, 
though  rare  in  England.  Our  conveyancers,  in  describing  real  prop- 
erty, always  speak  of  "all  that  lot  or  parcel  of  land.*'  •*  Other  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  old  words  to  new  purposes  are  afforded  by 
freshet,  ham  and  teaan.  A  freshet,  in  eighteenth  century  English, 
meant  any  stream  of  fresh  water;  the  colonists  made  it  signify  an 
inundation.  ^/&.  ham  was  a  house  or  shed  for  storing  crops ;  in  the 
colonies  the  word  came  to  mean  a  place  for  keeping  cattle  also.  A 
team,  in  English,  was  a  pair  of  draft  horses;  in  the  colonies  it  came 
]  (    to  mean  both  horses  and  vehicle.  ^ 

^Of,  Chapter  V,  Section  1. 

^Lott  appears  in  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650.  Vide  the  edition  of  Andrus; 
Hartford,  1822.  On  page  35  is  "their  landeg,  loti$  and  accommodations."  On 
page  46  ig  "meadow  and  h<Hne  lotts" 
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The  process  is  even  more  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  siadi 
wcnrds  as  com  and  shoe.  Com,  in  orthodox  English,  means  grain  for 
human  consumption,  and  especially  wheat^  e.  g.,  the  Com  Laws. 
The  earliest  settlers,  following  this  usage,  gave  the  name  of  Indioun 
cam  to  what  the  Spaniards^  following  the  Indians  themselves,  had 
called  maiz.  The  term  appears  in  Bradford's  ^^History  of  Plimouth 
Plantation''  (1647)  and  in  Mourt's  "Kelation"  (1622).  But  grad- 
ually the  adjective  ftil  off,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury maize  waB  called  simply  com  and  grains  in  general  were  called 
breadstuff 8.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  discoursing  to  George  III  in  1774, 
used  com  in  this  restricted  sense,  speaking  of  "rye  and  com  mixed." 
''What  com?"  asked  Gteorge.  •  "Indian  com,"  explained  Hutchinson, 
"or,  as  it  is  called  in  authors,  maize/*  ^^  So  with  shoe.  In  English 
it  meant  (and  still  means)  a  topless  article  of  footwear,  but  the 
colonists  extended  its  meaning  to  varieties  covering  the  ankle,  thus 
displacing  the  English  hoot,  which  they  reserved  for  foot  coverings 
reaching  at  least  to  the  knee.  To  designate  the  English  shoe  they 
began  to  use  the  word  slipper.  This  distinction  between  English 
and  American  usage  still  prevails,  despite  the  fashion  which  has 
lately  sought  to  revive  hoot  in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  its 
de^vatives,  hoot-shop  and  hoot-^mdker. 

y  Store,  shop,  hmber,  pie,  dry-goods,  cracker,  rock  and  partridge 
among  nouns  and  to  ha/uX,  to  jew,  to  notify  and  to  heft  '^  among  verbs 
offer  further  examples  of  changed  meanings.  Down  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  shop  continued  to  designate  a  retail  estab- 
lishment in  America,  as  it  does  in  England  to  this  day.  Store  was 
applied  only  to  a  large  establishment — one  showing,  in  some  mea£H 
ure,  the  character  of  a  warehouse.  But  in  1774  a  Boeton  young 
man  was  advertising  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  for  "a  place  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store**  (three  Americanisms  in  a  row!).  Soon  afterward 
shop  hegSLD.  to  acquire  its  special  American  meaning  of  a  factory,  e.  g., 
machine-shop.  Meanwhile  store  completely  displaced  shop  in  the 
English  sense,  and  it  remained  for  a  late  flowering  of  Anglomania, 
as  in  the  case  of  hoot  and  shoe,  to  restore,  in  a  measure,  the  statys 

^Vide  Hutchinson's  Diary,  vol.  i,  p.  171;  London,  1S83-6. 
"A  correspondent  informs  me  that  this  verb  occurs  in  the  ''testification"  pre- 
fixed to  the  ow^k  of  Mormon. 
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quo  ante.  Lumber,  in  eighteenth  century  English,  meant  disused 
furniture,  and  this  is  its  common  meaning  in  England  today,  as  is 
shown  by  lumberroam.  But  the  colonists  early  employed  it  to 
designate  cut  timber,  and  that  use  of  it  is  now  universal  in  America* 
Its  familiar  derivatives,  e.  g.,  lumberyard,  lumberman,  lumberjack, 
greatly  reinforce  this  usage.  l/Vry-goods,  in  England^  means,  '^non- 
liquid  goods,  as  corn"  (t.  e,,  wheat) ;  in  the  United  States  the  term 
means  'Hextile  fabrics  or  wares."  '''  The  difference  had  appeared 
ybefore  172S. ^^ack,  in  English,  always  means  a  large  mass;  in 
America  it  may  mean  a  small  stone,  as  in  rock-pile  and  to  throw  a 
rock.  The  Puritans  were  putting  rocks  into  the  foundations  of  their 
meeting-houses  so  early  as  1712. •*  Cracker  began  to  be  used  for 
biscrdt  before  the  Revolution.  Tavern  displaced  inn  at  the  same 
tame.  As  for  partridge,  it  is  cited  by  a  late  authority  '^  as  a  salient 
example  of  changed  meaning,  along  with  com  and  store.  In  England 
the  term  is  applied  only  to  the  true  partridge  (Perdix  perdix)  and  its 
nearly  related  varieties^  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  U7nbeUus)y  the  common  quail 
(CoUnus  vvrginianus)  and  various  other  tetraonoid  birds.  This 
confusion  goes  back  to  Colonial  times.  So  with  rabbit}^  Zoologically 
speaking,  there  are  no  native  rabbits  in  the  United  States ;  they  are 
all  hares.  ^But  the  early  colonists,  for  some  imknown  reason,  dropped 
the  word  Aar^. out  of  their  vocabulary,  and  it  is  rarely  heard  in 
American  speech  to  this  day.  When  it  appears  it  is  almost  always 
applied  to  the  so-called  Belgian  hare,  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
\  not  a  hare  at  all,  but  a  true  rabbit.  ^rBoA)  and  bayberry  have  also 
acquired  special  American  meanings.  In  England  bay  is  used  to 
designate  the  bay-tree  (Lauras  nobUis) ;  in  America  it  designates 
a  shrub,  the  wax  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera).  Both  the  tree  and  the 
shrub  have  berries.  Those  of  the  latter  are  used  to  make  the  well- 
known  bayberry  candles. 

To  haul,  in  English,  means  to  move  by  force  or  violence;  in  the 
colomee  it  came  to  mean  to  transport  in  a  vehicle,  and  this  meaning 

"The  definitions  are  from  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Current  English 
(1914)  and  the  Standard  Dictionary  (1906)  respectively. 

"S.  SewaU:  Diary,  April  14,  1712:  "I  lay'd  a  Rock  in  the  Northeast  comer 
of  the  Foundation  of  the  Meeting-house." 

••The  Americans,  .  .  .  art,  Americanisms;  New  York,  1903-6. 
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snrviyte  in  sound  American.  To  jew,  in  English,  means  to  cheat; 
the  colonists  made  it  mean  to  haggle,  and  devised  to  jew  dawn  to 
indicate  an  effort  to  work  a  reduction  in  price.  jTo  heft,  in  Eng^  ^ 
lish,  means  to  lift  up ;  the  early  Americans  made  it  mean  to  weigh 
by  liftiM,  and  kept  the  idea  of  weighing  in  its  derivatives,  6.^., 
hefty.  t/Tinally,  there  is  the  familiar  American  misuse  of  Miss  or  -^ ' 
Mis'  (pro  miz)  for  Mrs.  It  was  so  widespread  by  1790  that  on 
November  17  of  that  year  Webster  solenmly  denounced  it  in  the 
American  Mercury. 


5. 

Archaic  English  Words 

Most  of  the  colonists  who  lived  along  the  American  seaboard  in 
1750  were  the  descendants  of  immigrants  who  had  come  in  fully  a 
century  before;  after  the  first  settlements  there  had  been  much 
less  fresh  immigration  than  many  latter-day  writers  have  assumed-. 
According  to  Prescott  F.  Hall,  "the  population  of  New  England 
...  at  the  date  of  the  Kevolutionary  War  .  ,  .  was  produced  out 
of  an  immigration  of  about  20,000  persons  who  amved  "before 
161^0 y  *^  and  we  have  Franklin's  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  total  population  of  the  colonies  in  1751,  then  about  1,000,000, 
had  been  produced  from  an  original  immigration  of  less  than 
80,000.*^  Even  at  that  early  day,  indeed,  the  colonists  had  begun 
to  feel  that  they  were  distinctly  separated,  in  culture  and  customs^ 
from  the  mother-country*^  and  there  were  signs  of  the  rise  of  a 
new  native  aristocracy,  entirely  distinct  from  the  older  aristocracy 

« Immigration,  2nd  ed.;  New  York,  1913,  p.  4.  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  says,  in  The 
Expansion  of  England  (2nd  ed.;  London,  1S95,  p.  84)  that  the  emigration  from 
England  to  New  England,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640), 
was  BO  alight  for  a  full  century  that  it  hardy  balanced  "the  counter-movemmt 
of  colonista  quitting  the  colony.  Richard  Hildreth,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i,  p.  267,  says  that  the  departures  actually  exceeded  the  arrivals. 
See  also  The  Founding  of  New  England,  by  James  Truslow  Adams;  Boston,  1921, 
p.  221  If. 

*»  Works,  ed.  by  Sparks:  vol.  ii,  p.  319. 

**0/.  Pehr  Kalm:  Travels  into  N.  America,  tr.  by  J.  R.  Forster,  3  vols.; 
London,  1770-71. 
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of  the  royal  goTemors'  courts.^'  The  emormous  difficulties  of  eom-* 
mimication  with  England  helped  to  foster  this  sense  of  separation. 
The  roond  trip  across  the  ocean  oceapied  the  better  part  of  a  year, 
and  was  hazardous  and  expensive;  a  colonist  who  had  made  it  was 
attnarked  man — ^as  Hawthorne  said^  ^^the  petit  maSire  of  the 
colonies.''  Nor  was  there  any  very  extensive  exchange  of  ideas,  for 
though  most  of  the  books  read  in  the  colonies  came  from  England,  the 
great  majority  of  the  colonists,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
seem  to  have  read  little  save  the  Bible  and  biblical  commentaries, 
and  in  the  native  literature  of  the  time  one  seldom  comes  upon  any 
reference  to  the  English  authors  who  were  glorifying  the  period 
of  the  Bestoration  and  the  reign  of  Anne.  ^^!N'o  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare," says  Bliss  Perry,**  ^Tias  been  discovered  in  the  colonial  lit- 
erature of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the 
Puritan  poet  Milton.''  Benjamin  Franklin's  brother,  James,  had  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare  at  the  New  EngUmd  Courant  office  in  Boston, 
but  Benjamin  himself  seems  to  have  made  little  use  of  it,  for  there 
is  not  a  single  quotation  from  or  mention  of  the  bard  in  all  his 
voluminous  works.  "The  Harvard  Collie  Library  in  1723,"  says 
Perry,  had  nothing  of  Addison,  Steele,  Bolingbroke,  Dryden,  Pope^ 
and  Swift,  and  had  only  recently^  obtained  copies  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  .  •  .  Franklin  reprinted  ^Pamela'  and  his  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia  had  two  copies  of  Taradise  Lost'  for  cir- 
culation in  1741,  but  there  had  been  no  copy  of  that  work  in  the 
great  library  of  Cotton  Mather."  Moreover,  after  1760,  the  eyes  of 
the  colonists  were  upon  France  rather  than  upon  England,  and 
Bousseau,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  began  to 
be  familiar  names  to  thousands  who  were  scarcely  aware  of  Addi- 
son and  Steele,  or  even  of  the  great  Elizabethans.  ^° 

The  result  of  this  isolation,  on  the  one  hand,  was  that  proliferation 

*  Sydney  George  Fisher:  The  True  Story  of  the  American  Revolution;  Phila. 
and  London,  1902,  p.  27.  See  also  John  T.  Morse's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  the  American  Statesmen  series  (Boston  and  New  TcMrk,  1898),  ^.  2.  Morse 
points  out  that  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madiscm  belonged  to  this  new  aris- 
tocracy, not  to  the  old  one. 

^The  American  Spirit  in  Literature;  New  Haven,  1918,  p.  61. 

^Of.  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  toL  i,  p.  119.  Francis 
Jeffrey,  writing  on  Franklin  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1806,  hailed 
Tiitn  as  a  prodigy  who  had  arisen  "in  a  society  where  there  was  no  relish  and 
no  encouragement  for  literature." 
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of  the  colonial  speech  which  I  have  briefly  reviewed^  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  preeervation  of  many  words  and  phrases  that  gradually 
became  obsolete  in  England.  The  Pilgrims  of  1620  brought  over 
with  them  the  English  of  James  I  and  the  Authorized  Yersion^and 
their  descendants  of  a  century  later,  inheriting  it,  allowed  its  fun- 
damentals to  be  but  little  changed  by  the  academic  overhauling  that 
the  mother-tongue  was  put  to  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  part  they  were  ignorant  of  this  overhauling,  and  in 
part  they  were  indifferent  to  it  Whenever  the  new  usage  differed 
from  that  of  the  Bible  they  were  inclined  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Biblei,  not  only  because  of  its  pious  authorily  but  also  because  of 
the  superior  pull  of  its  imminent  and  constant  presence.  Thus  when 
an  artificial  prudery  in  English  ordered  the  abandonment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sick  for  the  Old  Korse  ill{r),  the  colonists  refused  to 
follow,  for  dcTc  was  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Kew;^*  and 
that  refusal  remains  in  force  to  this  day. 

A  very  lai^  number  of  words  and  phrases^  many  of  them  now 
exclusively  American,  are  similar  survivals  from  the  English  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  long  since  obsolete  or  merely  provincial  in  Eng- 
land. Ajnong  nouns  Thornton  notes  fox-fire,  flap-jack,  jeams,  nuh 
lasses,  heef  (to  designate  the  live  animal),  chdnch,  cardwood,  hoine- 
spim,  ice-cream,  jidep  and  swvngle'tree;  Halliwell  ^'^  adds  amdvron, 
hay-window,  cesspool,  clodhopper,  cross-purposes,  greenhorn,  hop- 
hole,  ragaamiffin  and  tra^;  and  other  authorities  cite  stock  (for 
cattle),  faU  (for  autumn),  off  at,  din,  trnderpinmng  and  adze.  Bvb, 
used  in  addressing  a  boy,  is  very  old  English,  but  survives  only  in 
American.  Flapjack  goes  back  to  Piers  Plowman,  but  has  been  ob- 
solete in  England  for  two  centuries.  Muss,  in  the  sense  of  a  row, 
is  also  obsolete  over  there,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  "Anthony  and 
Cleopatra-*'  ilhax,  as  a  noun,  disappeared  from  English  a  long  time 
ago,  save  in  the  compound,  chanvonum,  but  it  survives  in  America 

«£xample8  of  its  use  in  the  American  sense,  considered  vulgar  and  even 
indecent  m  England,  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xlviii,  1;  II  Kings  viii,  7;  John 

xi,  1,  and  Acts  ix,  37.  .    ,  „ 

«  J.  O.  HalUwell  (Phillips) :  A  Dictionary  of  Archaisms  and  Provincialisms^ 
Containing  Words  now  Obsolete  in  England  AU  of  Which  are  Familiar  and  in 
Ckxmmon  Use  in  America,  2nd  ed.;  London,  1860.  See  also  GUbert  M.  Tucker's 
American  EngUsh;  New  York,  1921,  p.  39  If. 
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as  chore.  Among  the  verbs  siinilarly  preserved  axe  to  whittle,  to  vfUt 
and  to  approbate.  To  gueaa,  in  the  American  sense  of  to  mppose,  is 
to  be  found  in  "Heniy  VI" : 

Not  all  together;  better  far,  I  gite—. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  seTeral  ways. 

In  "Measure  for  Measure"  Escalus  says  "I  gue»  not"  to  Angelo. 
The  ISew  English  Dietionary  offers  examples  much  older— from 
Chaxujer,  Wydiff  e  and  Go'wer.  To  «»Um»ew  is  in  Dekker.  To  loan, 
in  the  American  sense  of  to  lend,  is  in  34  and  35  Henry  VIII,  but 
it  dropped  out  of  use  in  England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  all  the  leading  dictionaries,  both  in  English  and  American,  now 
call  it  an  Americanism."  To  feUowship,  once  in  good  American 
use  but  now  reduced  to  a  provincialism,  is  in  Chaucer.  Even  to 
hustle,  it  appears,  U  ancient.  Among  adjectives,  homely,  whicli 
means  only  homelike  or  unadorned  in  England,  was  used  m  its 
American  sense  of  plain-featured  by  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Other  such  survivors  are  bvdy,  oaUycortusred,  Wedy,  deft,  copum, 
scant  and  ornate.  Perhaps  clever  also  belongs  t»  this  category,  that 
is,  in  the  American  sense  of  amiable. 

"Our  ancestors,"  said  James  Russell  LoweU,  "unhappily  could 
bring  over  no  English  betterlian  Shakespeare's."  Shakespeare  died 
in  1616;  the  Pilgrims  landed  four  years  later;  Jamestown  was 
founded  in  1607.  As  we  have  seen,  the  colonists,  savi^  a  few 
superior  leaders,  were  men  of  small  sensitiveness  to  the  refinements 
of  life  and  speech:  soldiers  of  fortune,  amateur  theologians,  younger 
sons,  neighborhood  "advanced  iiiinkers,"  bankrupts,  jobless  worfanen, 
deca!yed  gentry,  and  other  such  fugitives  from  culture-in  brief, 
Philistine*  of  the  sort  who  join  tin-pot  fraternal  orders  today  and 
xnarch  in  parades,  and  whoop  for  the  latest  mounteba^  in  pohU^. 
There  was  dius  a  touch  of  rhetoric  in  Lowell's  saying  that  they  spoke 
the  English  of  Shakespeare;  as  well  argue  that  the  London  grocers 
of  1885  spoke  the  English  of  Pater.    But  in  a  larger  sen*,  he  saad 

Suly,-  f or^ese  men  at  least  brought  with  them  Ihe  vocabulaiy^ 
S^speax^r  a  part  of  il^ven  if  the  uses  he  made  of  It  were 

-An  intererting  diBC«»ion  of  thU  verb  appeared  in  the  Vew  Torfc  S«n. 
Nov.  27,  1914. 
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beyond  their  comprehension,  and  they  also  brought  with  them  that 
sense  of  ease  in  the  langaage,  that  fine  contempt  for  formality,  that 
bold  experimentalizing  in  words,  which  were  so  peculiarly  Eliza- 
bethan. There  were  no  grammarians  in  that  day;  there  were  no 
purista  that  anyone  listened  to;  it  was  a  case  of  saying  your  say  in 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfying  way.  In  remote  parts  of  the  United 
States  there  are  still  direct  and  almost  pure-blooded  descendants  of 
those  seventeenth  century  colonists.  Go  among  them,  and  you  will 
hear  more  words  from  the  Shakespearean  vocabulary,  still  alive  and 
in  common  service,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  more  of  the 
loose  and  brilliant  syntax  of  that  time,  and  more  of  its  gipsy 
phrases.  ^^ 

6. 
Colonial  Prormncicdian 

The  debate  that  long  raged  over  the  pronunciation  of  classical 
Latin  exhibits  the  dii&culty  of  determining  with  exactness  the  shades 
of  sound  in  the  speech  of  a  people  long  departed  from  earth.  The 
American  colonists,  of  course,  are  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  Ro- 
mans^ and  so  we  should  have  relatively  little  difficulty  in  determining 
just  how  they  pronounced  this  or  that  word,  but  against  the  fact  of 
their  nearness  stands  the  neglect  of  our  phonologists.  What  Sweet 
did  to  dear  up  the  history  of  English  pronunciation,**^  and  what 
Wilhelm  Crossen  did  for  Latin,  no  American  philologian  has  yet 
thought  to  attempt  for  American.  The  literature  is  almost  if  not 
quite  a  blank.  But  here  and  there  we  may  get  a  hint  of  the  facts, 
and  though  the  sum  of  them  is  not  large,  they  at  least  serve  to  set  at 
rest  a  number  of  popular  errors. 

One  of  these  errors,  chiefly  prevalent  in  New  England,  is  that 
the  soKjalled  Boston  pronunciation,  with  its  broad  a%  comes  down 
unbrokenly  from  the  day  of  the  first  settlements,  and  that  it  is  in 
consequence  superior  in  authority  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  with  its  flat  a's.    A  glance  through  Webster^s  'T)i&- 

•C/.  J.  H.  Combs:  Old,  Early  and  Elizabethan  English  in  the  Southern  Moon- 

taina,  Dialeat  Votea,  vol.  iv,  pt.  iv,  pp.  283-97.  ,«„*     zw*  .j    laao 

"Henry  Sweet:  A  History  ol  Bngliflh  Sounds;  London,  1876;  Oxford,  1888. 
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aertatians''  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  flat  a  was  in  use  in  ITew  Eng- 
land in  1789,  for  the  pironxinciation  of  such  words  as  vmith,  hath  and 
path,  as  given  by  him,  makes  them  rhyme  with  haih.^^  Moreover, 
he  gives  aunt  the  same  orsound.  From  other  sources  come  indica- 
tions that  the  a  was  likewise  flattened  in  such  words  as  plant,  basket, 
"branch,  dance,  blast,  commamd  and  castle,  and  even  in  balm  and  calm. 
Changes  in  the  sound  of  the  letter  have  been  going  on  in  England  ever 
since  the  Middle  English  period,^^  and  according  to  Lounsbary,^* 
they  have  moved  toward  the  disappearance  of  the  Continental  a, 
"the  fundamental  vowel-tone  of  the  human  voice."  Qrandgent,  an- 
other authority,"^  says  that  it  became  flattened  ^^y  the  sixteenth 
century"  and  that  "until  1780  or  thereabouts  the  standard  language 
had  no  broad  a."  Even  in  such  words  as  father,  car  and  ask  the  flat  a 
was  universally  used.  Sheridan,  in  the  dictionary  he  published  in 
1780,^°  actually  gave  no  oA^sound  in  his  list  of  vowels.  This  habit 
of  flatting  the  a  had  been  brought  over,  of  course,  by  the  early  colon- 
ists^ and  was  as  general  in  America,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  in  England.  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he 
wrote  his  "Scheme  for  a  Kew  Alphabet  and  a  Beformed  Mode  of 
Spelling,"  in  1768,  apparently  had  no  suspicion  that  any  other  a 
was  poesibla  But  between  1780  and  1790,  according  to  Grandgent, 
a  sudden  fashion  for  the  broad  a  (not  the  au>-sound,  as  in  faJX,  but 
the  Continental  sound  as  in  far)  arose  in  England,^^  and  this  fashion 
soon  found  servile  imitation  in  Boston..  But  it  was  as  much  an 
aflFectation  in  those  days  as  it  is  today,  and  Webster  indicated  the 
fact  pretty  plainly  in  his  "Dissertations."  How,  despite  his  opposi- 
tion, the  broad  a  prevailed  East  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  how, 
in  the  end,  he  himself  yielded  to  it,  and  even  tried  to  force  it  upon 
the  whole  nation — ^this  will  be  rehearsed  in  the  next  chapter. 

■*P.  124. 

■  Of.  Art.  Changes  in  the  Language  Since  Shakespeare's  Time,  by  W.  Murison, 
in  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  voL  xi.T,  p.  485. 

"English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform;  New  York,  1909. 

■*C.  H.  Grandgent:  Fashion  and  the  Broad  A,  Nation,  Jan.  7,  1916;  reprintel 
in  Old  and  New;  Cambridge  (Mass.),  1920,  pp.  25-30. 

"Thomas  Sheridan:  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  Lor^ 

don,  1780. 

"It  first  appeared  in  Bobert  Nares'  Elements  of  Orthography;  London,  1784. 
In  1791  it  received  full  approbation  in  John  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 
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The  colonists  remained  faithful  much  longer  than  the  English 
to  various  other  vowel-sounds  that  were  facing  change  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  for  example,  the  long  e-sound  in  heard.  Webster 
says  that  the  custom  of  rhyming  heaaxl  with  bird  instead  of  with 
feared  came  in  at  the  banning  of  the  Revolution.  ^^To  most  people 
in  this  country,''  he  adds,  ^^the  English  pronunciation  appears  like 
affectation."  He  also  argues  for  rhyming  deaf  with  leaf,  and  pro- 
tests against  inserting  a  y-sound  before  the  u  in  such  words  as  naivre. 
Franklin's  authorily  stands  behind  gU  for  get.  This  pronunciation, 
according  to  Menner,*''  was  correct  in'  seventeenth  century  England, 
and  perhaps  down  to  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  So  was  the 
use  of  the  Continental  i-sound  in  oblige,  making  it  dbleege.  It  is 
probable  that  the  colonists  clung  to  these  disappearing  usages  much 
longer  than  the  English.  The  latter,  according  to  Webster,  were 
unduly  responsive  to  illogical  fashions  set  by  the  exquisites  of  the 
court  and  by  popular  actors.  He  blames  Garrick,  in  particular,  for 
many  extravagant  innovations,  most  of  them  not  followed  in  the 
colonies.  But  Garrick  was  surely  not  responsible  for  the  use  of  a 
long  t-sound  in  such  words  as  malwe,  nor  for  the  corruption  of  mercy 
to  marcy.  Webster  denounced  both  of  these  pronunciations.  The 
second  he  ascribed  somewhat  lamely  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  r  is 
called  ar,  and  proposed  to  dispose  of  it  by  changing  the  or  io  er. 

As  for  the  consonants,  the  colonists  seem  to  have  resisted  valiantly 
that  tendency  to  slide  over  them  which  arose  in  England  after  the 
Restoration.  Franklin,  in  1768,  still  retained  the  sound  of  i  in  such 
words  as  w(yuld  and  should,  a  usage  not  met  with  in  England  after 
the  year  1700.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  Memier,  the  w  in 
»viHyrd  was  sounded  in  America  "for  some  time  after  Englishmen  had 
abandoned  it"  The  sensitive  ear  of  Henry  James  detected  an  un- 
pleasant r-sound  in  the  speech  of  Americans,  long  ago  got  rid  of  by 
the  English,  so  late  as  1905 ;  he  even  charged  that  it  was  inserted 
gratuitously  in  innocent  words.  *^®    The  obvious  slurring  of  the  con- 

"  Robert  J.  Menner:  The  Pronunciation  of  English  in  America,  Atlantic 
MoniJUjf,  March,  1916. 

"The  Question  of  Our  Speech;  Boston  and  New  York,  1906,  pp.  27-29.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  r-sound,  see  The  Dog's  Letter,  in  Grand- 
gent's  Old  and  New,  op.  oiU,  p.  31. 
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sonants  by  Southerners  is  explained  by  a  recent  investigator  ^^  on  the 
ground  that  it  began  in  England  during  the  reign  oi  Charles  II, 
and  that  most  of  the  Southern  colonists  came  to  the  Kew  World  at 
that  time.  The  court  of  Charles,  it  is  argued,  was  under  French 
influence,  due  to  the  king's  long  residence  in  France  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Henrietta  Marie.  Charles  ^'objected  to  the  inharmonious 
contractions  vnlln'i  (or  u/oUn^t)  and  wasn't  and  werenft  .  .  .  and 
set  the  fashion  of  using  the  softly  euphonious  tinmH  and  w(m% 
which  are  used  in  speaking  to  this  day  by  the  best  class  of  Southern- 
ers." A  more  direct  French  influence  upon  Southern  pronunciation 
is  also  pointed  out  ^^ith  full  knowledge  of  his  g's  and  his  r's, 
.  .  .  [the  Southerner]  sees  fit  to  glide  over  them,  .  .  .  and  he 
carries  over  the  consonant  ending  one  word  to  the  vowel  beginning 
the  next,  just  as  the  Frenchman  does."  The  political  importance  of 
the  South,  in  the  years  between  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  tended  to  force  its  provincialisms 
upon  the  common  language.  Many  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  nascent  nation  were  Southerners,  and  their  pronimciation,  as 
well  as  their  phrases,  must  have  become  familiar  everywhere. 
Pickering  gives  us  a  hint,  indeed,  at  the  process  whereby  their  usage 
influenced  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people.^^ 

The  majority  of  Americans  early  dropped  the  initial  ^-sound  in 
such  words  as  when  and  where,^^  but  so  far  as  I  can  determine  they 
never  elided  it  at  the  beginning  of  other  words^  save  in  the  case  of 
herb  and  hurnhle.  This  elision  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  cockney 
vulgarism,  but  it  has  extended  to  the  orthodox  English  speech.  In 
ostler  the  initial  i^  is  openly  left  off;  in  hotel  and  hospital  it  is 

"Elizabeth  H.  Hancock:   Southern  Speech,  yeaWs  Monthly,  Not.,  1013. 

"*  Vide  his  remarkB  on  balance  in  his  Vocabulary.    See  also  Marsh,  p.  671. 

*^It  IB  still  supposed  to  be  sounded  in  England,  and  its  absence  is  often 
denounced  as  an  American  barbarism,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  few  Englishmen 
actually  sound  it,  save  in  the  most  formal  discourse.  Some  time  ago  the  English 
novelist,  Archibald  Marshall,  published  an  article  in  a  London  newspaper  argu- 
ing that  it  was  a  sheer  physical  impossibility  to  sound  the  h  correctly.  "You 
cannot  pronounce  wh,"  he  said,  ''if  you  try.  You  have  to  turn  it  into  hu>  to 
make  it  any  different  from  w"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Marshall  argued,  with  true 
English  conservatism,  that  the  effort  should  be  made.  "Most  words  of  one 
syllable  b^inning  with  u>h,*'  he  said,  "and  many  of  two  syllables  have  a  corre- 
sponding word,  but  of  quite  different  meaning,  beginning  with  to  alone.  When^ 
wen,  whether-toeaiher,  whUe-wile,  iohither-iDither,  toheel-weal.  If  there  is  a 
distinction  ready  to  hand  it  is  of  advantage  to  make  use  of  it."  That  is  to  say, 
to  make  use  of  hwen,  htoether,  hwile,  hudther  and  hiveel. 
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aometiineB  not  clearly  sounded^  efven  by  careful  Englisluneii.  Cer- 
tain English  words  in  h,  in  which  the  h  is  now  sounded,  betray  its 
former  silence  by  the  fact  that  not  a  but  an  is  still  put  before  them. 
It  is  still  good  English  usage  to  write  an  Twtel  and  am,  historicoL^^ 
The  great  authority  of  Webster  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
American  pronunciation  of  schedvle.  In  England  the  9ch  is  always 
given  the  soft  sound,  but  Webster  decided  for  the  hard  sound,  as  in 
scheme.  The  variance  persists  to  this  day.  The  name  of  the  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  always  zed  in  English,  is  usually  made 
zee  in  the  United  States.  Thornton  shows  that  this  Americanism 
arose  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"An  English  correspondent  sends  me  the  following  argument  for  on  before 
hoM:  "Personally,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  a  hotel  or  a  historiodl  or 
indeed  any  combination  wherein  a  is  followed  by  an  Xkword  not  accented  on  the 
first  syUable.  My  sense  of  euphony  (and,  I  believe,  the  genius  of  the  English 
language)  requires  something  between  the  a  and  the  %-sound  in  all  such  cases. 
WiUiess  the  absence  of  English  words  showing  such  a  combination.  I  believe 
that  all  English  words  begmning  with  a,  in  which  a  syllable  beginning  with  h 
follows^  are  dissyllables.  That  is  to  say,  the  ^-syllable  is  accented.  Witness 
aheady  ahoy,  ahem.'*  Cf.  Text,  Type  and  Style,  by  George  B.  Ives;  Boston,  1921, 
p.  269. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  GROWTH 

1. 

Character  of  the  New  Nation 

The  Englisli  of  the  United  States  thus  began  to  be  recognizably 
differentiated  from  the  English  of  England,  both  in  vocabulary  and 
in  pronunciation,  by  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  as 
yet  its  growth  was  hampered  by  two  factors,  the  first  being  the  lack 
of  a  national  literature  of  any  expanse  and  dignily  and  the  second 
being  an  internal  political  disharmony  which  greatly  conditioned 
and  enfeebled  the  national  consciousness.  During  the  actual  Bevolu- 
tion  common  aims  and  common  dangers  forced  the  Americans  to 
show  a  united  front,  but  once  they  had  achieved  poKtical  independ- 
ence they  developed  conflicting  interests,  and  out.  of  those  coi^j^cting 
interests  came  suspicions  and  hatreds  which  came  near  wrecking  the 
new  confederation  more  than  onca  PoliticaJUy,  their  worst  weak- 
ness, perhaps,  was  an  inability  to  detadi  themselves  wholly  from  the 
struggle  for  domination  then  going  on  in  Europe.  The  surtiving 
Loyalists  of  the  revolutionary  era — estimated  by  some  authorities  to 
have  constituted  fully  a  third  of  the  total  population  in  1776 — ^were 
ardently  in  favor  of  England,  and  such  patriots  as  Jefferson  were 
as  ardently  in  favor  of  France.  This  engrossment  in  the  quarrels  of 
foreign  nations  was  what  Washington  warned  against  in  his  Fare- 
well Address.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  such  bitter  animosities  as  that 
between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  It  inspired  and  perhaps  excused 
the  pessimism  of  such  men  as  Burr.  Its  net  effect  was  to  make  it 
difficult  for  the  people  of  the  new  nation  to  think  of  themselves, 
politically,  as  Americans.  Their  state  of  mind,  vacillating,  un- 
certain, alternately  timorous  and  pugnacious^  has  been  well  described 
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by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  his  essay  on  "Colonialism  in  America.''  ^ 
Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  someone  referred  to  the 
late  struggle,  in  Franklin's  hearing,  as  the  War  for  Independence. 
"Say,  rather,  the  War  of  the  Eevolution,"  said  Franklin.  "The 
War  for  Independence  is  yet  to  be  fought." 

"That  struggle,"  adds  Lossing,  "occurred,  and  that  independence 
was  won,  by  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812."  ^  In  the  interval 
the  new  republic  had  passed  through  a  period  of  Sturm  und  Drang 
whose  gigantic  perils  and  passions  we  have  begun  to  forget — a  period 
in  which  disaster  ever  menaced,  and  the  foes  within  were  no  less 
bold  and  pertinacious  than  the  foes  without.  Jefferson,  perhaps, 
carried  his  fear  of  ^^onocrats"  to  the  point  of  monomania,  but 
under  it  there  was  undoubtedly  a  body  of  sound  fact  The  poor 
debtor  dass  (including  probably  a  majority  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Bevolution)  had  been  fired  by  the  facile  doctrines  of  the  French 
Bevolution  to  demands  which  threatened  the  country  with  bank- 
ruptcy and  anarchy,  and  the  class  of  property-owners,  in  reaction, 
went  far  to  the  other  extreme.  On  all  sides,  indeed,  there  flourished 
a  strong  British  party,  and  particularly  in  ITew  England,  where 
the  so-called  codfish  aristocracy  (by  no  means  extinct  today)  ex- 
hibited^ undisguised  Anglomania,  and  looked  forward  confidently 
to  2k:Tipprocheme7vt  with  the  mother  country.*  This  Anglomania 
showed  itself,  not  only  in  ceaseless  political  agitation,  but  also  in 
an  elaborate  imitation  of  English  manners.  We  have  already  seen 
how  it  even  extended  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  language. 

In  our  own  time,  with  the  renewal  of  the  centuries-old  struggle 
for  power  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  old  itch  to 
take  a  hand,  with  results  almost  as  menacing  to  the  unity  and 
security  of  the  Bepublic  as  those  visible  when  Washington  voiced 
his  warning.  But  in  his  day  he  seems  to  have  been  heard  and 
heeded,  and  so  colonialism  gradually  died  out.  The  first  sign  of 
the  dawn  of  a  new  national  order  came  with  the  election  of  Thomas 

• 

*In  StadioB  in  History;  Boston,  1884. 

'Benson  J.  Looung:  Our  Country  .  .  .;  New  York,  1879. 

'The  thing  went,  indeed,  far  beyond  mere  hope.  In  1812  a  conspiracy  was 
unearthed  to  separate  New  England  from  the  republic  and  make  it  an  English 
colony.  The  chief  conspirator  was  one  John  Henry,  who  acted  imder  the  instruc- 
tions of  Sir  John  Craig,  Gk)yemor-G^eral  of  Canada. 
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JefFerson  to  the  PreBidency  in  1800.  The  issue  in  the  campaign 
was  a  highly  complex  one,  hut  under  it  lay  a  plain  conflict,  hetween 
democratic  independence  and  the  European  doctrine  of  dependence 
and  autfaorily;  and  with  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  about  his 
necky  so  vividly  reminiscent  of  the  issuee  of  the  Bevolution  itself, 
Adams  went  down  to  defeat  Jefferson  was  violently  anti-British 
and  pro-French;  he  saw  all  the  schemes  of  his  political  opponents, 
indeed,  as  English  plots ;  he  was  the  man  who  introduced  the  bugaboo 
into  American  politics.  His  first  acts  after  his  inauguration  were 
to  abolish  all  ceremonial  at  the  court  of  the  republic,  and  to  abandon 
spoken  discourses  to  Congress  for  written  messages.  That  ceremonial, 
which  grew  up  under  Washington,  was  an  imitation,  he  believed,  of 
the  formality  of  the  abhorrent  Court  of  St.  James ;  as  for  the  speeches 
to  Congress^  they  were  palpably  modelled  upon  the  speeches  from  the 
throne  of  the  English  kings.^  Both  reforms  met  with  wide  approval ; 
the  exactions  of  the  English,  particularly  on  the  high  seas,  were  be- 
ginning to  break  up  the  British  party.  But  confidence  in  the  solidar- 
ity and  security  of  the  new  nation  was  still  anything  but  universal. 
The  surviving  doubts,  indeed,  were  strong  enough  to  delay  the 
ratification  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing 
for  more  direct  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President,  until 
the  end  of  1804,  and  even  then  three  of  the  five  New  England  states 
rejected  it,*  and  have  never  ratified  it,  in  fact^  to  this  day.  Democ- 
racy was  still  experimental,  doubtful,  full  of  gun-powder.  In  so 
far  as  it  had  actually  come  into  being,  it  had  come  as  a  boon  con- 
ferred from  above.  Jefferson,  its  protagonist,  was  the  hero  of  the 
populace,  but  he  was  not  of  the  populace  himself,  nor  did  he  ever 
quite  trust  it 

It  was  reserved  for  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  genuinely  of  the 
people,  to  lead  and  visualize  the  rise  of  the  lower  orders.  Jackson, 
in  his  way,  was  the  archetype  of  the  new  American — ^ignorant,  push- 
ful, impatient  of  restraint  and  precedent,  an  iconoclast,  a  Philis- 

*It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  revival  of  the  spoken  message  in  our  oto  time 
was  made  by  a  President  whose  foreign  policy  was  chiefly  marked  by  its  violent 
Anglomania,  i.  e.,  its  colonialism.  During  his  administraticm  practically  all  of 
the  ideas  that  entered  into  Jefferson's  politics,  from  suspicion  of  England  to  free 
speech,  were  abandoned. 

"Maine  was  not  separated  from  Massachusetts  until  1820. 
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tine,  an  Anglophobe  in  every  fibre.  He  came  from  the  extreme 
backwoods  and  his  youth  was  passed,  like  that  of  Abraham  Linoobi 
after  him,  amid  surroundings  but  little  removed  from  downright 
savagery.®  Thousands  of  other  young  Americans  of  the  same  sort 
were  growing  up  at  the  same  time— youngsters  filled  with  a  vast 
impatience  of  all  precedent  and  authority,  revilers  of  all  that  had 
come  down  from  an  elder  day,  iocorrigible  libertarians.  They 
swarmed  across  the  mountains  and  down  the  great  rivers,  wrestling 
with  the  naked  wilderness  and  setting  up  a  casual,  impromptu  sort 
of  civilization  where  the  Indian  still  menaced.  Schools  were  few  and 
rudimentary;  there  was  not  the  remotest  approach  to  a  cultivated 
society;  any  effort  to  mimic  the  amenities  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
mother  country,  in  manner  or  even  in  speech,  met  with  instant  de- 
rision. It  was  in  these  surroundings  and  at  this  time  that  the 
thoroughgoing  American  of  tradition  was  bom;  blatant,  illogical, 
elate,  "greeting  the  embarrassed  gods"  uproariously  and  matching 
"with  Destiny  for  beers."  Jackson  was  unmistakably  of  that  com- 
pany in  his  every  instinct  and  idea,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  give  a 
new  and  unshakable  confidence  to  its  aspiration  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Thereafter  all  doubts  began  to  die  out;  the  new 
republic  was  turning  out  a  success.  And  with  success  came  a  vaBt 
increase  in  the  national  egoism.  The  hordes  of  pioneers  rolled  down 
the  western  valleys  and  on  to  the  great  plains.''  American  began 
to  stand  for  something  quite  new  in  the  world — ^in  government,  in 
law,  in  public  and  private  morals,  in  customs  and  habits  of  mind, 
in  the  minutiae  of  social  intercourse.  And  simultaneously  the  voice 
of  America  began  to  take  on  its  characteristic  twang,  and  the  speech 
of  America  began  to  differentiate  itseK  boldly  and  unmistakably  from 
the  speech  of  England.  The  average  Philadelphian  or  Bostonian  of 
1790  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood 
by  a  visiting  Englishman.  But  the  average  Ohio  boatman  of  1810 
or  plainsnian  of  1815  was  already  speaking  a  dialect  that  the  Eng- 

^Vide  Andrew  Jackson  .  .  .,  by  WiUiam  Graham  Sumner;  Boston,  1883,  pp. 

2-10.  ^  ^ 

*  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  erected  into  territories  during  Jefferson's  first 
term,  and  Michigan  during  his  second  term.  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the 
union  in  1792,  Tennessee  in  1796,  Ohio  in  1803.  Lewis  and  Clarke  set  out  for 
the  Pacific  in  1804.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  ratified  in  1803,  and  Louisiana 
became  a  state  in  1812. 
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lishman  would  have  shnmk  from  as  barbarous  and  unintelligible^ 
and  before  long  it  began  to  leave  its  mark  upon  and  to  get  direction 
and  support  from  a  distinctively  national  literature. 

That  literature,  however,  was  very  slow  in  coming  to  a  dignified, 
confident  and  autonomous  estate.  Down  to  Jefferson's  day  it  was 
almost  wholly  polemical,  and  hence  lacking  in  the  finer  values;  he 
himself,  an  insatiable  propagandist  and  controversialist^  was  one  of 
its  chief  ornaments.  ^^The  novelists  and  the  historians,  the  essayists 
and  the  poets,  whose  names  come  to  mind  when  American  literature 
is  mentioned,'*  says  a  recent  literary  historian,  "have  all  flourished 
since  1800."  ®  Pickering,  so  late  as  1816,  said  that  "in  this  country 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  authors  by  profession,"  and  Jus- 
tice Story,  three  years  later,  repeated  the  saying  and  sought  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  "So  great,"  said  Story,  "is  the  call  for  talents 
of  all  sorts  in  the  active  use  of  professional  and  other  business  in 
America  that  few  of  our  ablest  men  have  leisure  to  devote  exclusively 
to  literature  or  the  fine  arts.  .  .  •  This  obvious  reason  wiU  explain 
why  we  have  so  few  professional  authors,  and  those  not  among  our 
ablest  men."  All  this  was  true,  but  a  new  day  was  dawning ;  Irving, 
in  fact,  had  already  published  "Knickerbocker"  and  Bryant  had 
printed  "Thanatopsis."  Difficulties  of  communication  hampered 
the  circulation  of  the  few  native  books  that  were  written.  "It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,"  wrote  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  Noah  Webster  in  1806,  "that  there  is  so  little  intercourse  in  a 
literary  way  between  the  states.  As  soon  as  a  book  of  general  utility 
comes  out  in  any  state  it  should  be  for  sale  in  all  of  them."  Bamsay 
asked  for  little ;  the  most  he  could  imagine  was  a  sale  of  2,000  copies 
for  an  American  work  in  America.  But  even  that  was  far  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  the  time.  ITor  was  there,  indeed,  much  reading 
of  English  books;  the  Americans,  as  in  colonial  days,  were  faithful 
to  a  few  sober  works,  and  cared  little  for  helles  lettres.  "There  is  at 
this  moment,"  said  an  English  observer  in  1833,®  "nothing  in  the 
United  States  worthy  of  the  name  of  library.  Not  only  is  there  an 
entire  absence  of  learning,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  but  an 

•Barrett  Wendell:  A  Literary  History  of  America;  New  York,  1900. 
*The  anonymous  author  of  Men  and  Manners  in  America;  Edinburgh,  1833. 
See  also  Carl  Van  Doren's  The  American  NoTel;  New  York,  1921,  ch.  i. 
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absolute  want  of  the  material  from  which  alone  learning  can  be 
extracted.  At  present  an  American  might  study  every  book  within 
the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  still  be  regarded  in  many  parts  of 
Europe — especially  in  Germany — as  a  man  comparatively  ignorant. 
Why  does  a  great  nation  thus  voluntarily  continue  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual destitution  so  anomalous  and  humiliating?"  According  to 
this  critic,  the  value  of  the  books  imported  from  Europe  during  the 
fiscal  year  1829-80  for  public  institutions  came  to  but  $10,829. 

But  nevertheless  English  periodical  literature  seems  to  have  been 
read,  at  least  by  the  nascent  mtdUgerUsia,  and  its  influence  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  keep  the  national  literature  imitative  and  timor- 
ous in  those  early  and  perilous  days.  "Before  the  Revolution,"  says 
Caims,^^  "colonists  of  literary  tastes  prided  themselves  on  reading 
the  Oentlemen*8  Magaaine  or  the  London  Magazine,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  old  tradition  retained  for  these  and  similar  publica- 
tions many  subscribers.  •  .*  •  Letters  from  American  readers  ap- 
pear occasionally  in  British  magazines  [of  the  period],  and  others 
imply  the  existence  of  a  considerable  American  constituency.  .  .  • 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  chief  American  [obviously  a  misr 
print  for  British]  critical  journals  were  received  by  American  edi- 
tors, and  important  criticisms  of  American  writings  were  often  re- 
printed in  this  country."  The  extraordinary  animosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  reviewers,  then  at  the  height  of  their  pontifical 
authority,  to  all  locutions  that  had  an  American  smack  was  described 
in  the  last  chapter;  as  everyone  knows,  that  animosity  extended  to 
the  content  of  American  works  as  well  as  to  the  style.  All  things 
American,  indeed,  were  under  the  ban  in  England  after  the  War  of 
1812,  and  Sydney  Smith's  famous  sneer — "Li  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  book?  or  goes  to  an  American 
play  ?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue  ?" — ^was  echoed  and 
re-echoed  in  other  planes.  The  Yankee,  flushed  with  victory,  be- 
came the  pet  abomination  of  the  English,  and  the  chief  butt  of  the  in- 
comparable English  talent  for  moral  indignation.  There  was  scarcely 
an  issue  of  the  QuaHerly  Review,  the  Edinbva-gh,  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly, the  British  Review  or  Blackwood's,  for  a  generation  following 
1812,  in  which  he  was  not  stupendously  assaulted.    Qifford,  Sydney 

**  British  CriticismB  6f  American  Writings,  1783-1816;  p.  20. 
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Smith  and  the  poet  Sonthey  became  specialists  in  this  business;  it 
almost  took  on  the  character  of  a  holy  war;  even  such  mild  men  as 
Wordsworth  had  a  hand  in  it.  It  was  argued  that  the  Americans 
were  rogues  and  swindlers,  that  they  lived  in  filth  and  squalor,  that 
they  were  boors  in  social  intercourse,  that  they  were  poltroons  and 
savages  in  war,  that  they  were  depraved  and  criminal,  that  they 
were  wholly  devoid  of  the  remotest  notion  of  decencgr  or  honor.  "See 
what  it  is,"  said  Southey  in  1812,  "to  have  a  nation  to  take  its  place 
among  civilized  states  before  it  has  either  gentlemen  or  scholars! 
They  [the  Americans]  have  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  acquired  a 
distinct  national  character  for  low  and  lying  knavery ;  and  so  well 
do  they  deserve  it  that  no  man  ever  had  any  dealings  with  them 
without  having  proofs  of  its  truth."  The  Quarterly,  summing  up  in 
January,  1814,  accused  them  of  a  multitude  of  strange  and  hair- 
raising  offenses:  employing  naked  colored  women  to  wait  upon  their 
tables;  kidnapping  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Welshmen  and  Hollanders 
and  selling  them  into  slavery;  fighting  one  another  incessantly  under 
rules  which  made  it  "allowable  to  peel  the  skull,  tear  out  the  eyes, 
and  smooth  away  the  nose" ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Various  Ameri- 
cans, after  a  decade  of  this  snorting,  went  to  the  defense  of  their 
countrymen,  among  them  Irving,  Cooper,  Timothy  Dwight,  J.  K. 
Paulding,  John  Neal,  Edward  Everett  and  Eobert  Walsh.  Paulding, 
in  "John  Bull  in  America,  or,  the  New  Munchausen,"  published 
in  1825,  attempted  satire.  Even  a  Briton,  James  Sterling,  warned 
his  fellow-Britons  that,  if  they  continued  their  intolerant  abuse,  they 
would  "turn  into  bitterness  the  last  drops  of  good-will  toward  Eng- 
land that  exist  in  the  United  States."  But  the  denunciation  kept 
up  year  after  year,  and  there  was,  indeed,  no  genuine  relief  until 
1914^  when  the  sudden  prospect  of  disaster  caused  the  English  to 
change  their  tune,  and  even  to  find  all  their  own  great  virtues  in  the 
degraded  and  disgusting  Yankee,  now  so  useful  as  a  rescuer.  This 
new  enthusiasm  for  him  was  tried  very  severely  by  his  slowness  to 
come  into  the  war,  but  in  the  main  there  was  politeness  for  him  so 
long  as  the  emergency  lasted,  and  all  the  British  talent  for  horror 
and  invective  was  concentrated,  down  to  1919  or  thereabout,  upon 
the  Prussian. 

How  American-English  appeared  to  an  educated  English  visitor  of 
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Jackson's  time  is  well  indicated  in  the  anonymous  ^^en  and  Man- 
ners in  America''  that  I  have  already  quoted.  ^The  amount  of  bad 
grammar  in  circulation/'  said  the  author,  "is  very  great;  that  of 
barbarisms  [i.  e.,  Americanisms]  enormous."  Worse,  these  bar- 
barisms" were  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  but  came  almost  as  copi- 
ously from  the  lips  of  the  learned.  "I  do  not  now  speak,"  explained 
the  critic,  ''of  the  operatiye  dass,  whose  massacre  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  however  inhuman,  could  excite  no  astonishment ;  but  I  allude 
to  the  great  body  of  lawyers  and  traders;  the  men  who  crowd  the 
exdiange  and  the  hotels ;  who  are  to  be  heard  speaking  in  the  courts, 
and  are  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  fill  high  and  responsible 
offices.  Even  by  this  educated  and  respectable  class,  the  commonest 
words  are  often  so  transmogrified  as  to  be  placed  beyond  recognition 
of  an  Englishman."  He  then  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the  prev- 
alent '^barbarisms" : 

The  word  does  is  split  into  two  syllables,  and  pronounced  do-ea.  Where,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  is  converted  into  whore,  there  into  there;  and  I 
remember,  on  mentioning  to  an  acquaintance  that  I  had  called  on  a  gentleman  of 
taste  in  the  arts,  he  asked  "whether  he  shew  (showed)  me  his  pictures."  Such 
words  as  oratory  and  dilatory  are  pronounced  with  the  penult  syllable  long  and 
acoented;  mis0ionary  becomes  nUasionairy,  angel,  dngel,  danger,  ddnger,  etc. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  The  Americans  have  chosen  arbitrarily  to  change  the 
meaning  of  certain  old  and  established  English  words,  for  reasons  they  cannot 
explain,  and  which  I  doubt  much  whether  any  European  philologist  could  under- 
stand. The  word  olever  affords  a  case  in  point.  It  has  here  no  connexion  with 
talent,  and  simply  means  pleasant  and  (or)  amiable.  Thus  a  good-natured 
blockhead  in  the  American  vernacular  is  a  clever  man,  and  having  had  this 
drilled  into  me,  I  foolishly  imagined  that  all  trouble  with  r^^rd  to  this  word, 
at  least,  was  at  an  end.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  heard  of  a  gentleman 
having  moved  into  a  dever  house,  another  succeeding  to  a  olever  sum  of  money, 
of  a  third  embarking  in  a  olever  ship,  and  making  a  dover  voyage,  with  a 
olever  cargo;  and  of  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  in  these  various  combina- 
tions, I  could  gain  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  privilege  of  barbarixing  the  King's  English  is  assumed  by  all  ranks  and 
oonditicms  of  men.  Such  words  as  sUck,  hedge  and  boss,  it  is  true,  are  rarely 
used  by  the  better  orders;  but  they  asstune  unlimited  Uberty  in  the  use  of 
eofpeot,  reckon,  guess  and  oalculate,  and  perpetrate  other  conversational  anoma- 
lies with  remorseless  impunity. 

This  Briton,  as  usual,  was  as  full  of  moral  horror  as  of  grammatical 
disgust,  and  put  his  denunciation  upon  the  loftiest  of  groonda  ^'I 
will  not  go  on  with  this  unpleasant  subject,"  he  concluded,  "nor 
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« 

should  I  have  alluded  to  it^  but  I  feel  it  somettiing  of  a  duty  to  ezpreBS 
the  natural  feeling  of  an  Englishman  at  finding  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  thus  gratuitously  degraded.  Unless  the 
p(re(Knt  progress  of  change  be  arrested,  by  an  increase  of  taste  and 
jucpment  in  the  more  educated  classes^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  another  century,  the  dialect  of  the  Americans  will  become  utterly 
unintelligible  to  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  nation  will  be  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  arising  from  their  participation  in  British  litera- 
ture. If  they  contemplate  such  an  event  with  complacency,  let  them 
go  on  and  prosper;  they  have  only  to  progress  in  their  present  course, 
and  their  grandchildren  bid  fair  to  speak  a  jargon  as  novel  and  pe- 
culiar as  the  most  patriotic  American  linguist  can  desire."^^ 

Such  extravagant  denunciations,  in  the  long  run,  were  bound  to 
make  Americans  defiant,  but  while  they  were  at  their  worst  they 
produced  a  contrary  effect.  That  is  to  say,  they  made  all  the  Ameri- 
can writers  of  a  more  delicate  aspiration  extremely  self-conscious  and 
diffident.  The  educated  classes,  even  against  their  will,  were  daunted 
by  the  torrent  of  abuse;  they  could  not  help  finding  in  it  an  oc- 
casional reasonableness,  an  accidental  true  hit  The  result,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Channing,  Ejiapp  and  other  such  valiant  defenders  of 
the  native  author,  was  uncertainty  and  skepticism  in  native  criticism. 
'^The  first  stepi  of  an  American  entering  upon  a  literary  career,^'  says 
Lodge,  writing  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  ^ Vas  to  pretend  to 
be  an  Englishman  in  order  that  he  might  win  the  approval,  not  of 
Englishmen,  but  of  his  own  countrymen."  Cooper,  in  his  first  novel, 
^Trecaution,"  chose  an  English  scene,  imitated  English  models,  and 
obviously  hoped  to  placate  the  critics  thereby.  Irving,  too,  in  his 
earliest  work,  showed  a  considerable  discretion,  and  his  ^^istory  of 
New  York,"  as  everyone  knows,  was  first  published  anonymously. 
But  this  puerile  spirit  did  not  last  long.  The  English  onslaughts 
were  altogether  too  vicious  to  be  received  lying  down;  their  very 
fury  demanded  that  they  be  met  with  a  united  and  courageous  front. 
Cooper,  in  his  second  novel,  "The  Spy,"  boldly  chose  an  American 
setting  and  American  characters,  and  though  the  infiuence  of  his  wife, 

*^For  further  diatribes  of  the  same  sort,  see  As  Others  See  Ub>  by  John 
Graham  Brooks;  New  York,  1908,  ch.  vii.  Also,  The  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature,  vol.  i,  pp.  205-8. 
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who  came  of  a  Loyalist  family^  caused  him  to  avoid  any  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  English^  he  attacked  them  indirectly,  and  with  great 
effect,  by  opposing  an  immediate  and  honorable  success  to  their  de- 
risions. ^The  Spy''  ran  through  three  editions  in  four  months;  it 
was  followed  by  his  long  line  of  thoroughly  American  novels;  in 
1834  he  formally  apologized  to  his  countrymen  for  his  early  truancy 
in  "Precaution.''  Irving,  too,  soon  adopted  a  bolder  tone,  and  despite 
his  English  predilections,  he  refused  an  offer  of  a  hundred  guineas 
for  an  article  for  the  Qua/rterly  Beinew,  made  by  Oifford  in  1828,  on 
the  ground  that  "the  Review  has  been  so  persistently  hostile  to  our 
country  that  I  cannot  draw  a  pen  in  its  service." 

The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Web- 
ster's American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  a  year 
later  followed  Samuel  L.  Knapp's  "Lectures  on  American  Litera^ 
ture,"  the  first  history  of  the  national  letters  ever  attempted.  Ejiapp, 
in  his  preface,  thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  .first  of  all,  that  an 
American  literature  actually  existed,  and  Webster,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, was  properly  apologetic,  but  there  was  no  real  need  for  timorous- 
ness  in  either  case,  for  the  American  attitude  toward  the  attack  of 
the  English  was  now  definitely  changing  from  uneasiness  to  defianca 
The  English  critics,  in  fact,  had  overdone  the  thing,  and  though  their 
datter  was  to  keep  up  for  many  years  more,  they  no  longer  spread 
their  old  terror  or  had  as  much  influence  as  of  yore.  Of  a  sudden,  as 
if  in  answer  to  them,  doubts  turned  to  confidence,  and  then  into  the 
wildest  sort  of  optimism,  not  only  in  politics  and  business,  but  also 
in  what  passed  for  the  arts.  Knapp  boldly  defied  the  English  to  pro- 
duce a  "tuneful  sister"  surpassing  Mrs.  Sigoumey ;  more,  he  argued 
that  the  New  World,  if  only  by  reason  of  its  superior  scenic  grandeur, 
would  eventually  hatch  a  poetry  surpassing  even  that  of  Greece  and 
Eome.  ^HiVhat  axe  the  Tibers  and  Scamanders,"  he  demanded, 
"measured  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Amazon  ?  Or  what  the  loveliness 
of  Ulysus  or  Avon  by  the  Connecticut  or  the  Potomack  ?" 

In  brief,  the  national  feeling,  long  delayed  at  birth,  finally  leaped 
into  being  in  amazing  vigor.  "One  can  get  an  idea  of  the  strength 
of  that  feeling,"  says  E.  O.  Williams,  "by  glancing  at  almost  any 
book  taken  at  random  from  the  American  publications  of  the  period. 
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Belief  in  the  grand  future  of  the  United  States  ia  the  keynote  of 
everything  said  and  done.  All  things  American  are  to  be  grand — 
our  territory,  population,  products,  wealth,  science,  art — ^but  es- 
pecially our  political  institutions  and  literature.  The  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  material  development  of  the  country  which  now 
characterizes  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  United  States  prevailed  as 
strongly  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century;  and  over  and  above  a  belief  in,  and 
concern  for,  materialistic  progress,  there  were  enthusiastic  anticipa- 
tions of  achievements  in  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  fields  of  na- 
tional greatness."  ^^  Nor  was  that  vast  optimism  wholly  without 
warrant  An  American  literature  was  actually  coming  into  being, 
and  with  a  wall  of  hatred  and  contempt  shutting  in  England,  the  new 
American  writers  were  banning  to  turn  to  the  Continent  for  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  Irving  had  already  drunk  at  Spanish 
springs;  Emerson  and  Bayard  Taylor  were  to  receive  powerful  im- 
pulses from  Germany,  following  Ticknor,  Bancroft  and  Everett  be- 
fore them ;  Bryant  was  destined  to  go  back  to  the  classics.  Moreover, 
Cooper  and  John  P.  Kennedy  had  shown  the  way  to  native  sources 
of  literary  material,  and  Longfellow  was  making  ready  to  follow 
them;  novels  in  imitation  of  English  models  were  no  longer  heard 
of;  the  ground  was  preparing  for  "Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin."  Finally, 
Webster  himself,  as  Williams  demonstrated,  worked  better  than  he 
knew.  His  American  Dictionary  was  not  only  thoroughly  American : 
it  was  superior  to  any  of  the  current  dictionaries  of  the  English,  so 
much  so  that  for  a  good  many  years  it  remained  "a  sort  of  mine  for 
British  lexicography  to  exploit'* 

Thus  all  hesitations  disappeared,  and  there  arose  a  national  con- 
sciousness so  soaring  and  so  blatant  that  it  began  to  dismiss  all 
British  usage  and  opinion  as  puerile  and  idiotic  William  L.  Marcy, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  Pierce  (1853-57),  issued  a  circular 
to^all  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers^  loftily  bidding  them 
employ  only  "the  American  language"  in  communicating  with  him. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  an  act  approved  February  15,  1838, 

* 

**Oiir  Dictionariefl   and  Other   English  Language  Topics;    New  York,   1890, 
pp.  30-31. 
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establishing  the  state  university  at  Bloomington/'  provided  that  it 
should  instruct  the  youth  of  the  new  commonwealth  (it  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1816)  '4n  the  American^  learned  and  foreign 
languages  .  .  .  and  literature.''  Such  grandiose  pronunciamentos 
well  indicate  and  explain  the  temper  of  the  era.^^  It  was  a  time  of 
expansion  and  bra^adocio.  The  new  republic  would  not  only  pro- 
duce a  civilization  and  a  literature  of  its  own ;  it  would  show  the  way 
for  all  other  civilizations  and  literatures.  Eufus  Wihnot  Griswold, 
the  enemy  of  Poe,  rose  from  his  decorous  Baptist  pew  to  protest 
that  so  much  patriotism  amounted  to  insularity  and  absurdity,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  to  second  the  motion.  The  debate 
upon  the  Oregon  question  gave  a  gaudy  chance  to  the  new  breed  of 
super-patriots,  and  they  raged  imchecked  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Thornton,  in  his  Glossary,  quotes  a  typical  speech  in  Con- 
gress, the  subject  being  the  American  eagle  and  the  orator  being  the 
Hon.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas.    I  give  a  few  strophes : 

The  proudest  bird  upon  the  mountain  is  upon  the  American  ensign,  and  not 
one  feather  shall  fall  from  her  plumage  there.  She  is  American  in  design,  and 
an  emblem  of  wildness  and  freedom.  I  say  again,  she  has  not  perched  herself 
upon  American  standards  to  die  there.  Our  great  western  valleys  were  never 
scooped  out  for  her  burial  place.  Nor  were  the  everlasting,  untrodden  moun- 
tains piled  for  her  monument.  Niagara  shall  not  pour  her  endless  waters  for 
her  requiem;  nor  shall  our  ten  thousand  rivers  weep  to  the  ocean  in  eternal 
tears.  No,  sir,  no!  Unnumbered  voices  shall  come  up  from  river,  plain,  and 
mountain,  echoing  the  songs  of  our  triumphant  deliverance,  wild  lights  from  a 
thousand  hill-tops  will  betoken  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  freedom. 

The  vast  shock  of  the  Civil  War,  with  its  harsh  disillusions,  un- 
horsed the  optimists  for  a  space,  and  little  was  heard  from  them  for 
some  time  thereafter.  But  while  the  Jackson  influence  survived  and 
the  West  was  being  conquered,  it  was  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
all  good  Americans  that  "he  who  dallies  is  a  dastard,  and  he  who 
doubts  is  damned." 

^It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  "in  southern  Indiana,  in  the  western  part 
of  Bloomington  city,  Monroe  county."  (7/.  The  Language  We  Use,  by  Alfred 
Z.  Reed,  New  York  Sun,  March  13,  1918. 

^  Support  also  came  from  abroad.  Czar  Nicholas  I,  of  Russia,  smarting  under 
his  defeat  in  the  Crimea,  issued  an  order  that  his  own  state  papers  should  be 
prepared  in  Russian  and  American — ^not  English. 
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2. 

The  Language  in  the  Making 

All  this  jingoistic  bombast,  however,  was  directed  toward  defend- 
ing, not  so  much  the  national  vemacular  as  the  national  hellee  lettres. 
True  enough,  an  English  attack  upon  a  definite  American  locution 
always  brought  out  certain  critical  minute-men,  but  in  the  main 
they  were  anything  but  hospitable  to  the  racy  neologisms  that  kept 
crowding  up  from  below,  and  most  of  them  were  eager  to  be  accepted 
as  masters  of  orthodox  English  and  very  sensitive  to  the  charge  that 
their  writing  was  bestrewn  with  Americanisms.  A  glance  through 
the  native  criticism  of  the  time  will  show  how  ardently  even  the  most 
uncompromising  patriots  imitated  the  Johnsonian  jargon  then 
fashionable  in  England.  Fowler  and  Griswold  followed  pantingly 
in  the  footsteps  of  Macaulay ;  their  prose  is  extraordinarily  self-con- 
scious, and  one  searches  it  in  vain  for  any  concession  to  colloquialism. 
Foe,  the  master  of  them  all,  achieved  a  style  so  ornate  that  many  an 
English  leader-writer  must  have  studied  it  with  envy.  A  few  bolder 
spirits,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  out  for  national  freedom  in  language 
as  well  as  in  letters — among  them,  Channing — ^but  in  the  main  the 
Brahmins  of  the  time  were  conservatives  in  this  department  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  Emerson  or  Irving  or  Bryant  sanctioning  the  in** 
novations  later  adopted  so  easily  by  Howells.  Lowell  and  Walt 
Whitman,  in  fact,  were  the  first  men  of  letters,  properly  so  called, 
to  give  specific  assent  to  the  great  changes  that  were  firmly  fixed  in 
the  national  speech  during  the  half  century  between  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Civil  War.  .  Lowell  did  so  in  his  preface  to  the  second  series 
of  "The  Biglow  Papers."  Whitman  made  his  declaration  in  "An 
American  Primer."  In  discussing  'T^ves  of  Grass,"  he  said:  "I 
sometimes  think  that  the  entire  book  is  only  a  language  experiment — 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  spirit,  the  body  and  the  man,  new 
words,  new  potentialities  of  speech — an  American,  a  cosmopolitan 
(for  the  best  of  America  is  the  best  cosmopolitanism)  range  of  self- 
expression."  And  then :  "The  Americans  are  going  to  be  the  most 
fluent  and  melodious-voiced  people  in  the  world — ^and  the  most 
perfect  users  of  words.     The  new  world,  the  new  times,  the  new 
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people,  the  new  vistas  need  a  new  tongue  according — ^yes,  what  is 
more,  they  will  have  such  a  new  tongue — ^will  not  be  satisfied  until 
it  is  evolved."  ^^  According  to  Louis  Untermeyer,  a  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  Whitmanista,  old  Walt  deserves  to  be  called  "the  father 
of  the  American  languaga"  *®    He  goes  on : 

This,  in  spite  of  its  grandiloquent  sound,  is  what  he  truly  was.  When  the  TeBtJ 
of  literary  America  was  still  indulging  in  the  polite  language  of  pulpits  and 
the  lifeless  rhetoric  of  its  libraries.  Whitman  not  only  sensed  the  richness  and 
▼igor  of  the  casual  word,  the  coUoquial  phrase — he  championed  the  vitality  of 
slang,  the  freshness  of  our  quickly  assimilated,  jargons,  the  Indigenous  beauty 
of  vulgarisms.  He  even  predicted  that  no  future  native  literature  could  exist 
that  neglected  this  racy  speech,  that  the  vernacular  of  people  as  opposed  to  the 
language  of  literati  would  form  the  living  accents  of  the  best  poets  to  come. 
One  has  only  to  observe  the  contemporary  works  of  Carl  Sandburg,  Robert 
Frost,  James  Oppenheim,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  John  Hall  Wheelock,  Vachel 
Lindsay  and  a  dozen  others  to  see  how  V^tman's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Words,  especially  the  neglected  words  regarded  as  too  crude  and  literal  for 
literature,  fascinated  Whitman.  The  idea  of  an  enriched  language  was  scarcely 
ever  out  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  This  interest  .  .  .  grew  to  great  proportions;  it 
became  almost  an  obsession. 

Whitman  himself  spoke  of  "An  American  Primer*'  as  "an  at- 
tempt  ta  describe  the  growth  of  an  American  English  enjoying  a  dis- 
tinct  identity/'  He  proposed  an  American  dictionary  containing  the 
actual  everyday  vocabulary  of  the  people.    To  quote  him  again : 

The  Real  Dictionary  will  give  all  words  that  exist  in  use,  the  bad  words  as 
well  as  any.  The  Real  Grammar  will  be  that  which  declares  itself  a  nucleus  of 
the  spirit  of  the  laws,  with  liberty  to  all  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  laws; 
even  by  violating  them,  if  necessary. 

Many  of  the  slang  words  are  our  best;  slang  words  among  fighting  men, 
gamblers,  thieves,  are  powerful  words.  .  .  .  Much  of  America  is  shown  in  these 
and  in  newspaper  names,  and  in  names  of  characteristic  amusements  and 
games.  •  •  • 

Our  tongue  is  full  of  strong  words,  native  or  adopted,  to  express  the  blood-bom 
passion  of  the  race  for  rudeness  and  resistance,  as  against  mere  polish.  .  .  . 
These  words  are  alive  and  sinewy — ^they  walk,  look,  step  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand. •  •  • 

''An  American  Primer  was  not  printed  until  1904,  long  after  V^itman's  death. 
As  originally  written  in  the  60's  and  60's,  it  consisted  of  notes  for  a  lecture. 
Among  Whitman's  papers,  Horace  Traubel  foimd  this  alternative  title:  The 
Primer  of  Words:  For  American  Young  Men  and  Women,  For  Literati,  Orators, 
Teachers,  Judges,  Presidents,  etc. 

'^  Whitman  and  the  American  Language,  New  York  Evening  Post.  "Maj  31, 
1919. 
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Ten  thousand  native  idiomatic  words  are  growing,  or  are  already  grown, 
out  of  which  Tast  numbers  could  be  used  by  American  writers,  with  meaning 
and  effect — ^words  that  would  give  that  taste  of  identity  and  locality  which  is 
so  dear  in  literature— words  that  would  be  welcomed  by  the  nation,  being  of 
the  national  blood. 

As  everyone  knows^  Whitman  delighted  in  filling  his  poetry  and 
prose  with  such  new  words,  among  them,  the  verbs  to  pronvulge,  to 
eclaircise,  to  dinuimite,  to  vmpertvrbe,  to  effuse  and  to  inure,  the  ad- 
jectives ostent  and  adamic,  the  adverb  affetuoso,  and  the  nonns 
camerado,  romanza,  deliveress,  literaivs,  acceptress  and  paaiiolist. 
Many  of  his  coinages  were  in  Spanish  metal ;  he  believed  that  Amer- 
ican should  not  be  restricted  to  the  materials  of  English.  I  have 
heard  it  argued  that  he  introduced  firuUe  into  everyday  American ; 
the  evidence  is  dubious,  but  certainly  the  word  is  much  oftener  used 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  Most  of  his  coinages,  alas,  died 
with  him,  just  as  ridiculosity  died  with  its  inventor,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, who  announced  its  invention  to  the  Senate  with  great  formality, 
and  argued  that  it  would  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  curumly.  But 
These  States  has  survived-. 

Meanwhile,  though  conservatism  lingered  on  the  planes  above 
Whitman,  there  was  a  wild  and  lawless  development  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  planes  below  him,  an^ong  the  unfettered  democrats  of 
his  adoration,  and  in  the  end  the  words  and  phrases  thus  brought  to 
birth  forced  themselves  into  recognition,  and  profited  by  the  literary 
declaration  of  independence  of  their  very  opponents.  "The  jus  et 
norma  loquendi,"  says  W.  E.  MorfiU,  the  English  philologist,  "do 
not  depend  upon  scholars."  Particularly  in  a  country  where  scholar^ 
ship  is  still  new  and  wholly  cloistered,  and  the  overwhelming  majoiv 
ity  of  the  people  are  engaged  upon  novel  and  highly  exhilarating 
tasks^  far  away  from  schools  and  with  a  gigantic  cockiness  in  their 
hearts.^  The  remnants  of  the  Puritan  civilization  had  been  wiped 
out  by  the  rise  of  the  proletariat  under  Jackson,  and  whatever  was 
fine  and  sensitive  in  it  had  died  with  it.  What  remained  of  an  urbane 
habit  of  mind  and  utterance  began  to  be  confined  to  the  narrowing 
feudal  areas  of  the  south  and  to  the  still  narrower  refuge  of  the 
Boston  Brahmins,  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  definitely  recognized 
caste  of  intelUgentsici,  self-charged  with  carrying  the  torch  of  culture 
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through  a  new  Dark  Age/  ,'  The  typical  American,  in  Paulding^s 
satirical  phrase,  became  "a  bundling,  gouging,  impious"  fellow,  with- 
out either  *^orala,  literature,  religion  or  refinement."    Next  to  the 
savage  struggle  for  land  and  dollars,  party  politics  was  the  chief 
concern  of  the  people,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  leaders 
and  the  entrajice  of  pushing  upstarts  from  the  backwoods,  political 
controversy  sank  to  an  incredibly  low  level.    Bartlett,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  second  edition  of  his  Glossary,  described  the  effect 
upon  the  language.    First  the  enfranchised  mob,  whether  in  the  city 
wards  or  along  the  western  rivers,  invented  fantastic  slang-words  and 
turns  of  phrase ;  then  they  were  "seized  upon  by  stump-speakers  at 
political  meetings" ;  then  they  were  heard  in  Congress ;  then  they  got 
into  the  newspapers;  and  finally  they  came  into  more  or  less  good 
usage.    Much  contemporary  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect    Fowler, 
in  listing  "low  expressions"  in  1850,  described  them  sb  "chiefly  politi- 
cal."   "The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country,"  said  Daniel  Webster, 
*^as  become  greatly  vitiated,  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  style  of 
the  congressional  debates."    Thornton,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Glos- 
sary, gives  some  astounding  specimens  of  congressional  oratory  be- 
tween the  20^s  and  60's,  and  many  more  will  reward  the  explorer  who 
braves  the  files  of  the  Congressional  Olobe.    This  flood  of  racy  and 
unprecedented  words  and  phrases  beat  upon  and  finally  penetrated 
the  retreat  of  the  literati,  but  the  purity  of  speech  cultivated  there 
had  little  compensatory  influence  upon  the  vulgate.    The  newspaper 
was  enthroned,  and  helles  lettres  were  cultivated  almost  in  private, 
and  as  a  mystery.    It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  "Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin" 
and  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room,"  both  published  in  the  early  50's, 
were  the  first  contemporary  native  books,  after  Cooper's  day,  that  the 
American  people,  as  a  people,  ever  read.    Nor  did  the  pulpit,  now 
fast  falling  from  its  old  high  estate,  lift  a  corrective  voice.    On  the 
contrary,  it  joined  the  crowd,  and  Bartlett  denounced  it  specifically 
for  its  bad  example,  and  cited,  among  its  crimes  against  the  language, 
such  inventions  as  to  doxologtze  and  to  funeralize.    To  these  novelties, 
apparently  without  any  thought  of  their  uncouthness,  Fowler  added 
to  missionate  and  consodationdl. 

As  I  say,  the  pressure  from  below  broke  down  the  defenses  of  the 
purists,  and  literally  forced  a  new  national  idiom  upon  them.    Pen 
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in  hand,  they  might  still  achieve  laborious  imitations  of  Johnson  and 
Macaulaj,  but  their  mouths  began  to  betray  thenL  '*When  it  comes 
to  talking/'  wrote  Charles  Astor  Bristed  for  Englishmen  in  1855, 
^'the  most  refined  and  best  educated  American,  who  has  habitually 
resided  in  his  own  country,  the  very  man  who  would  write,  on  some 
serious  topic,  volumes  in  which  no  peculiarity  could  be  detected, 
will,  in  half  a  dozen  sentences^  use  at  least  as  many  words  that  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  inexperienced  Englishman  who  hears  them  for  the 
first  tima''  Bristed  gave  a  specimen  of  the  American  of  that  time, 
calculated  to  flabbergast  his  inexperienced  Englishman ;  you  will  find 
it  in  the  volume  of  Cambridge  Essays^  already  cited.  HSs  aim  was 
to  explain  and  defend  Americanisms,  and  so  shut  off  the  storm  of 
English  reviling,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  essays  on  the  subject  ever  written.  But 
his  purpose  failed  and  the  attack  kept  up,  and  eight  years  afterward 
the  Very  Kev.  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbury,  led  a 
famous  assault.  ^^Look  at  those  phrases,''  he  said,  'Vhich  so  amuse 
us  in  their  speech  and  books ;  at  their  reckless  exaggeration  and  con- 
tempt for  congruity;  and  then  compare  the  character  and  history 
of  the  nation — its  blunted  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  duty  to  man ; 
its  open  disregard  of  conventional  right  where  aggrandisement  is  to 
be  obtained;  and  I  may  now  say,  its  reckless  and  fruitless  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  ^^  In  his  American  edition  of  1866  Dr.  Alford  withdrew 
this  reference  to  the  Civil  War  and  somewhat  ameliorated  his  indig- 
nation otherwise,  but  he  clung  to  the  main  counts  in  his  indictment, 
and  most  Englishmen,  I  daresay,  still  give  them  a  certain  support. 
The  American  is  no  longer  a  ^Vain,  egotistical,  insolent,  rodomontade 
sort  of  fellow" ;  America  is  no  longer  the  '^brigand  confederation"  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  or  ^Hhe  loathsome  creature,  •  •  •  maimed  and 
lame,  full  of  sores  and  ulcers"  of  Dickens ;  but  the  Americanism  is 
yet  regarded  with  a  bilious  eye,  and  pounced  upon  viciously  when 
found.  Even  the  friendliest  English  critics  seem  to  be  daunted  by 
the  gargantuan  copiousness  of  American  inventions  in  speech.  Their 
position,  perhaps,  was  well  stated  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  author  of  the 

^^A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English;  London,  1S63;  2nd  ed.,  1864;  American 
ed.,  New  York,  1866. 
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celebrated  "Travels  in  North  America/*  in  1827.  When  he  argued 
that  "surely  such  innovations  are  to  be  deprecated,"  an  American 
asked  him  this  question:  "If  a  word  becomes  universally  current 
in  America,  why  should  it  not  take  its  station  in  the  language?" 
"Because,"  replied  Hall  in  all  seriousness,  "there  are  words  enough 
in  our  language  already." 


3. 

The  Expanding  Vocabulary 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  characteristic  coinages  of  the  time,  as  they 
are  revealed  in  the  Congressional  OlobCj  in  contemporary  newspapers 
and  political  tracts,  and  in  that  grotesque  small  literature  of  humor 
which  began  with  Judge  Thomas  0.  Haliburton^s  "Sam  Slick"  in 
1835,  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  sympathize  with  Dean  Alford. 
Bartlett  quotes  to  doxdogiae  from  the  Christian  Disciple,  a  quite 
reputable  religious  paper  of  the  40's.  To  citizenize  was  used  and 
explained  by  Senator  Young,  of  Illinois^  in  the  Senate  on  February 
1, 1841,  and  he  gave  Noah  Webster  as  authority  for  it  To  funeralize 
and  to  nUssionaie,  along  with  consociatumal,  were  contributions  of  the 
backwoods  pulpit ;  perhaps  it  also  produced  helWoarvng  and  hellion, 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  favorite  of  the  Mormons  and  even  got  into 
a  sermon  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  To  deacon,  a  verb  of  decent  mien 
in  colonial  days,  signifying  to  read  a  hymn  line  by  line,  responded 
to  the  rough  humor  of  the  time,  and  began  to  mean  to  swindle  or 
adulterate,  e.  g.,  to  put  the  largest  berries  at  the  top  of  the  box,  to 
extend  one's  fences  sub  rosa,  or  to  mix  sand  with  sugar.  A  great  rage 
for  extending  the  vocabulary  by  the  use  of  suffixes  seized  upon  the 
corn-fed  etymologists,  and  they  produced  a  formidable  new  vocabu- 
lary in  -ize,  -ate,  -ify,  -acy,  -ous  and  -ment.  Such  inventions  as  to 
obligate,  to  concertize,  to  questionize,  retiracy,  savagerous,  coaiee 
(a  sort  of  diminutive  for  coat)  and  citified  appeared  in  the  popular 
vocabulary  and  even  got  into  more  or  less  good  usage.  Fowler,  in 
1850,  cited  puJjilishifnent  and  releasemeni  with  no  apparent  thought 
that  they  were  uncouth.    And  at  the  same  time  many  verbs  were 
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made  by  the  simple  process  of  baxsk  formation,  as,  to  regurrect,  to 
excurt,  to  resolute,  to  burgle  ^®  and  to  enthuse}^ 

Some  of  these  inventions,  after  flourishing  for  a  generation  or 
more,  were  retired  with  blushes  during  the  period  of  aesthetic  con- 
sciousness following  the  Civil  War,  but  a  large  number  have  survived 
to  our  own  day,  and  are  in  good  usage.  ISTot  even  the  most  bilious  pur- 
ist would  think  of  objecting  to  to  affiliaie,  to  endorse,  to  collide,  to 
jeopardize,  to  predicade,  to  progress,  to  itemize,  to  resurrect  or  to 
Americanize  today,  and  yet  all  of  them  gave  grief  to  the  judicious 
when  they  first  appeared  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  brought  there 
by  statesmen  from  the  backwoods.  Nor  to  such  simpler  verbs  of  the 
period  as  to  comer  (i.  e.,  the  market),  to  boss  and  to  lynch.^^  Nor 
perhaps  to  to  boom,  to  boost,  to  kick  (in  the  sense  of  to  protest), 
to  coast  (on  a  sled),  to  engineer,  to  chink  (t.  e.,  logs),  to  feaze,  to 
splurge,  to  bulldoze,  to  aggravate  (in  the  sense  of  to  anger),  to  yank 
and  to  crawfish.  These  verbs  have  entered  into  the  very  fibre  of  the 
American  vulgate,  and  so  have  many  nouns  derived  from  them,  e.  g., 
boomer,  boomrtovm,  bouncer,  kicker,  kick,  splurge,  roller-coaster. 
A  few  of  them,  e.  g,,  to  collide  and  to  feaae,  were  arcdiaic  English 
terms  brought  to  new  birth;  a  few  others,  e.  g.,  to  holler ^^  and 
to  muss,  were  obviously  mere  corruptions.  But  a  good  many  others, 
e.  g.,  to  bulldoze,  to  homswoggle  and  to  scoot,  were  genuine  inven- 
tions, and  redolent  of  the  soil. 

With  the  new  verbs  came  a  great  swarm  of  verb-phrases,  some  of 

*J.  R.  Ware,  in  Passing  English  of  the  Victorian  Era,  says  that  to  burgle 
was  introduced  to  London  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  (April  3, 
1880).    It  was  used  in  America  30  years  before. 

''This  process,  of  course,  is  philologically  respectable,  however  uncouth  its 
occasional  products  may  be.  By  it  we  have  acquired  many  every-day  words, 
amcmg  tiiem,  to  aooept  (from  acceptum),  to  exact  (from  eancium)^  to  darkle 
(from  darkling) ,  and  pea  (from  pease  =  poia). 

""All  authorities  save  one  seem  to  agree  that  this  verb  is  a  pure  Americanism, 
and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Charles  Lynch,  a  Virginia  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  jailed  many  Loyalists  in  1780  without  warrant  in  law.  The  dissen- 
tient, Bristed,  says  that  to  linch  is  in  various  northern  English  dialects,  and 
means  to  beat  or  maltreat. 

''The  correct  form  of  this  appears  to  be  halloo  or  holloa,  but  in  America 
it  is  pronoimced  holler  and  usually  represented  in  print  by  hollo  or  hollow, 
I  have  often  encountered  holloed  in  the  pa«t  tense.  But  the  Public  Printer 
frankly  accepts  holler.  Vide  the  Congreeaional  Record,  May  12,  1917,  p.  2309. 
The  word,  in  the  form  of  hollering,  is  here  credited  to  "Hon."  John  L.  6urnett, 
of  Alabama.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said  holleringt  and 
not  hoUoaing,  or  holloeing,  or  hollotoing,  or  hallooing.  Hello  is  apparently  a 
variation  of  the  same  word. 
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them  short  and  pithy  and  others  eixtraordinarily  elaborate,  but  all 
showing  the  true  national  talent  for  condensing  a  complex  thought, 
and  often  a  whole  series  of  thoughts,  into  a  vivid  and  arresting  image^ 
Of  the  first  class  are  to  fill  the  bill,  to  fizzle  out,  to  make  tracks, 
to  peter  out,  to  pUmk  down,  to  go  back  on,  to  keep  tab,  to  light  out 
and  to  back  water.  Side  by  side  with  them  we  have  inherited  such 
common  coins  of  speech  as  to  make  the  fur  fly,  to  cvJt  a  swath,  to 
know  him  like  a  book,  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  to  cap  the  clivrusao, 
to  handle  without  gloves,  to  freeze  on  to,  to  go  it  blind,  to  pull  wool 
over  his  eyes,  to  haA)e  the  floor,  to  know  the  ropes,  to  get  solid  with, 
to  spread  one's  self,  to  run  into  the  ground,  to  dodge  the  issue,  to 
paint  the  tovm  red,  to  take  a  back  seat  and  to  get  ahead  of.  These 
are  so  familiar  that  we  use  them  and  hear  them  without  thought; 
they  seem  aar  authentically  parts  of  the  English  idiom  as  to  be  left 
at  the  post,  j  And  yet,  as  the  labors  of  Thornton  have  demonstrated, 
all  of  them  are  of  American  nativity,  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  origin  of  some  of  them  have  been  accurately  determined. 
Many  others  are  palpably  the  products  of  the  great  movement  toward 
the  West,  for  example,  to  pan  out,  to  strike  it  rich,  to  jump  or  enter 
a  claim,  to  puU  up  stakes,  to  rope  in,  to  die  with  one's  boots  on, 
to  get  the  deadwood  on,  to  get  the  drop,  to  back  and  fiU,  to  do  a  land- 
office  business  and  to  get  the  bvlge  on. '  And  in  many  others  the 
authentic  American  is  no  less  plain,  for  example,  in  to  kick  the 
bucket,  to  put  a  bug  in  his  ear,  to  see  the  dephant,  to  crack  up,  to  do 
up  brown,  to  baark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  jump  on  with  both  feet,  to  go 
the  whole  hog,  to  make  a  kick,  to  buck  the  tiger,  to  let  it  slide  and 
to  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  To  play  possum  belongs 
to  this  list.  To  it  Thornton  adds  to  knock  into  a  cocked  hoi,  despite 
its  English  sound,  and  to  have  an  ax  to  grind.  To  go  for,  both  in 
the  sense  of  belligerency  and  in  that  of  partisanship,  is  also  American, 
and  so  is  to  go  through  (i.  e.,  to  plunder). 

Of  adjectives  the  list  is  scarcely  less  long.  Among  the  coinages  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century  that  are  in  good  use  today  are  nonrcom- 
mdttal,  highfaXutin,  well-posted,  down-toiim,  two-fer,  played-out,  flat- 
footed,  whole-souled  and  true-blue.  The  first  appears  in  a  Senate 
debate  of  1841 ;  highfalutin  in  a  political  speech  of  the  same  decade. 
Both  are  useful  words;  it  is  impossible,  not  employing  them,  to 
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oonvej  the  ideas  belxind  them  without  circomlocatioiL  The  use  of 
slim  in  the  sense  of  meagre,  as  in  alifry  chance,  dim  aitendamce  and 
slim  support,  goes  back  still  further.  The  English  use  smail  in  place 
of  it.  Other,  and  less  respectable  contributions  of  the  time  are 
hrash,  bogus,  hraimy,  peart,  iocoe(d),  pesky,  picayune,  scary,  well- 
heeled,  hardshell  (e.  g..  Baptist),  low^flung,  codfish  (to  indicate  op- 
probrium) and  go-to-meeting.  The  use  of  plwmb  as  an  adjective, 
as  in  plumb  crazy,  is  an  English  archaism  that  was  revived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  In  the  more  ortho- 
dox adverbial  form  of  plump  it  still  survives,  for  example,  in  "she 
fell  plump  into  his  arms."    But  this  last  is  also  good  English. 

The  characteristic  American  substitution  of  mad  for  angry  goes 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  perhaps  denotes  the  survival  of 
an  English  provincialism.  Witherspoon  noticed  it  and  denounced  it 
in  1781,  and  in  1816  Pickering  called  it  "low"  and  said  that  it  was 
not  used  "except  in  very  familiar  conversation."  But  it  got  into 
much  better  odor  soon  afterward^  and  by  1840  it  passed  unchallenged. 
Its  use  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  that  Englishmen  most  quickly 
notice  in  American  colloquial  speech  today.  In  formal  written  dis- 
course it  is  less  often  encountered,  probably  because  the  English 
marking  of  it  has  so  conspicuously  singled  it  out.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly met  with  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  it  is  not  infrequently  used  by  such  writers  as  Howells  and 
Dreiser.  In  the  familiar  simile,  as  mad  as  a  hornet,  it  is  used  in 
the  American  sense.  But  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  is  English,  and 
connotes  insanity,  not  mere  anger.  The  English  meaning  of  the 
word  is  preserved  in  mad-house  and  mad-dog,  but  I  have  often  no- 
ticed that  American  rustics,  employing  the  latter  term,  derive  from 
it  a  vague  notion,  not  that  the  dog  is  demented,  but  that  it  is  in  a 
simple  fury.  From  this  notion,  perhaps,  comes  the  popular  belief 
that  dogs  may  be  thrown  into  hydrophobia  by  teasing  and  badgering 
them. 

It  was  not,  however,  among  the  verbs  and  adjectives  that  the 
American  word-coiners  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  achieved  their 
gaudiest  innovations,  but  among  the  substantives..'  Here  they  had 
temptation  and  excuse  in  plenty,  for  innumerable  new  objects  and 
relations  demanded  names^  and  here  they  exercised  their  fancy  with- 
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oat  restraint.  Setting  aside  loaa  words^  which  will  be  oonsidered 
later,  three  main  varieties  of  new  nouns  were  thus  produced.  The 
first  consisted  of  English  words  rescued  from  obsolescence  or  changed 
in  meaning,  the  second  of  compounds  manufactured  of  the  common 
materials  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  third  of  entirely  new  inven- 
tions. Of  the  first  class,  good  specimens  are  deck  (of  cards),  guLch, 
guUy  and  hUlion,  the  first  three  old  English  words  restored  to  usage 
in  America  and  the  last  a  sound  English  word  changed  in  meaning. 
Of  the  second  class,  examples  are  offered  by  gwmrshoe,  mortgagee 
shark,  carpetbagger,  cui-off,  nuisa-meeting,  deadrbeai,  dug-out,  shot- 
gvn,  stag-party,  wheat-pit,  horse-sense,  chipped-beef,  oyster-supper, 
huzz-saav,  cham-gang  and  helVbox.  And  of  the  third  there  are  in- 
stances in  hioficombe,  greaser,  conmption,  bloomer,  campus,  galoot, 
maverick,  roustdbovi,  bugaboo  and  blizzard. 

Of  these  coinages  perhaps  those  of  the  second  class  are  most  numer- 
ous aad  characteristic.  In  them  American  exhibits  one  of  its  most 
marked  tendencies:  a  habit  of  achieving  short  cuts  in  speech  bj  a 
process  of  agglutination. /Why  explain  laboriously,  as  an  English- 
man might,  that  the  not^  of  a  new  bank  (in  a  day  of  innumerable 
new  banks)  are  insufficiently  secure !  Call  them  ivUd-cat  notes  and  ^  ^ 
have  done!  Why  describe  a  gigantic  rain  storm  with  the  lame  adjec- 
tives of  everyday?  Call  it  a  cloud-burst  and  immediately  a  vivid 
picture  of  it  is  conjured  up  J  Rough-neck  is  a  capital  word;  it  is 
more  apposite  and  savory  tnan  the  English  navvy,  and  it  is  over- 
whelmingly more  American.'^  Square-meat  is  another.  Fire-eaier 
is  yet  another.  And  the  same  instinct  for  the  terse,  the  eloquent  and 
the  picturesque  is  in  boUed-shirt,  blovj-out,  big-bug,  claimrjumper, 
spread-eagle,  come-dovm,  back-numher,  claw-ham/mer  (coat),  bottom- 
dcilar,  poppy-cock,  ccld-snap,  back-talk,  back-taxes,  calarmiy-howler, 
fire-bug,  grab-bag,  grip-sack,  grub-stake,  pay-dirt,  tender-foot,  stock- 
ing-feet, ticket-scalper,  store-clothes,  small-potatoes,  cake-walk, 
prairie-schooner,  round-up,  snake-fence,  flat-boat,  under-the-weather, 
ofirthe-hoof,  and  jumping-off-place.  These  compounds  (there  must 
be  thousands  of  them)  have  been  largely  responsible  for  giving  the 
language  its  characteristic  tang  and  color.     Such  specimens  as  beU- 

'^  Baughrneck  is  often  cited,  in  disciusions  of  slang,  as  a  latter-day  invention, 
but  Thornton  shows  that  it  was  used  in  Texas  in  1836. 
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hop,  semiroccasional,  chair-tvwrmer  and  dowfiroaidrout  are  as  dis- 
tinctively American  as  baseball  or  the  quick-lunch. 

The  spirit  of  the  language  appears  scarcely  less  clearly  in  scxne  of 
the  coinages  of  the  other  classes.  There  are^  for  example,  the  English 
words  that  have  been  extended  or  restricted  in  meaning,  e.  g.,  docket 
(for  court  calendar),  betterment  (for  improvement  to  property), 
collateral  (for  security),  crank  (for  fanatic),  jwmper  (for  tunic), 
tickler  (for  memorandum  or  rraninder),^'  camivai  (in  such  phrases 
as  camdval  of  crime) y  scrape  (for  fight  or  difficulty),^*  flurry  (of 
snow,  or  in  the  market),  suspenders,  diggings  (for  habitation)  and 
range.  Again,  there  are  the  new  assemblings  of  English  materials, 
e.  g.,  doggery,  rowdy,  teetotaler,  goatee,  tony  and  cussedness.  Yet 
again,  there  are  the  purely  artificial  words,  e.  g.,  sockdolager,  hunky- 
dory,  scalawag,  guyascviis,  spondvlix,  dwmgvUion,  rambtmctious, 
scrumptious,  to  skedaddle,  to  absquatulate  and  to  exflundicaie.^ 
In  the  use  of  the  last-named  coinages  fashions  change.  In  the  40's 
to  ahsquatulate  was  in  good  usage,  but  it  has  since  disappeared.  Most 
of  the  other  inventions  of  the  time,  however,  have  to  some  extent 
survived,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  American  of  today  who 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  scalawag  and  ranthunctious  and  who 
did  not  occasionally  use  them.  A  whole  series  of  artificial  Amer- 
ican words  groups  itself  aroimd  the  prefix  ker,  for  example, 
ker-flop,  ker-splash,  ker-thump,  ker-bang,  ker-plumk,  ker-slanu  and 
ker-flummux.  This  prefix  and  its  onomatopoeic  daughters  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  English,  but  Thornton  and  Ware  agree  that  it  is 
American.    Several  of  my  correspondents  suggest  that  it  may  have 

been  suggested  by  the  Gterman  prefix  ge ^that  it  may  represent  a 

humorous  attempt  to  make  German  words  by  analogy,  6.  g,,  geflop,  . 
gesplash,  etc.  I  pass  on  this  guess  for  what  it  is  worth.  Certainly 
such  American-German  words  must  have  been  manufactured  fre- 
quently by  the  earliest  "Dutch"  comedians,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
Ihat  some  of  them  got  into  the  language,  and  that  the  ge-  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  ker-. 

"This  use  goes  back  to  1839. 

**  Thornton  gives  an  example  dated  1812.  Of  late  the  word  has  lost  its  final 
e  and  shortened  its  vowel,  becoming  scrap, 

^Cf,  Terms  of  Approbation  and  JSulogy,  by  Elsie  L.  Wamock,  Dialed  Notes, 
vol.  iv,  part  1,  1913.  Among  the  curious  recent  coinages  cited  by  Miss  War- 
nock  are  soaUywampus,  ntpergobosnoptious,  hyperfirmatiouaa  and  scrumdiffcrous. 
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In  the  first  chapter  I  mentioned  the  superior  imaginativeness 
revealed  by  Americans  in  meeting  linguistic  emergencies,  whereby, 
for  example,  in  seeking  names  for  new  objects  introduced  by  the 
building  of  railroads,  they  surpassed  the  English  plcmgh  and  crosginff- 
plate  with  cow-catcher  and  frog.  That  was  in  the  30's.  Already  at 
that  day  the  two  languages  were  so  differentiated  that  they  produced 
wholly  distinct  railroad  nomenclatures.  Such  commonplace  Ameri- 
can terms  as  hoao-caa',  caboose  and  air-line  are  unknown  in  England. 
So  are  freight-car,  flagman,  towerman,  switch,  suntdUng-engine, 
switchrya/rd,  switchman,  track-walker,  engineer,  baggage^oom,  bag- 
gage-check, baggage-smasher,  accomanodaiion'train,  baggage-master, 
conductor,  express-car,  flat-car,  hand-car,  way-bill,  expressmaai, 
express-office,  fast-freight,  wrecking-crew,  jerk-water,  comamUationr 
ticket,  commuter,  round-trip,  mUeagcrbook,  ticket-scalper,  depot, 
limited,  hoM)ox,  iron-horse,  stop-over,  tie,  rail,  fish-plate,  run,  train- 
boy,  chair-car,  clvh-car,  diner,  sleeper,  bwmpers,  mail-clerk,  passenger- 
coach,  day-coach,  railroad-man,  ticket-office,  truck  and  right-of-way, 
not  to  mention  the  verbs,  to  flag,  to  express,  to  dead-head,  to  side- 
swipe,  to  slop-over,  to  fire  (u  e.,  a  locomotive),  to  switch,  to  side- 
track, to  raUroad,  to  commvie,  to  telescope  and  to  clear  the  track. 
These  terms  are  in  constant  use  in  America ;  their  meaning  is  famil- 
iar to  all  Americans ;  many  of  them  have  given  the  language  everyday 
figures  of  speech.^  But  the  majority  of  them  would  puzzle  an  Eng- 
lishman, just  as  the  English  luggage-van,  permanent-way,  goods- 
waggon,  guard,  carrier,  booking-office,  railway-rug,  B,  8.  0.  (railway 
suboffice),  tripper,  line,  points,  shunt,  metals  and  bogie  would  puzzle 
the  average  untraveled  American. 

In  two  other  familiar  fields  very  considerable  differences  between 
English  and  American  are  visible ;  in  both  fields  they  go  back  to  the 
era  before  the  Civil  War.  They  are  politics  and  that  department  of 
social  intercourse  which  has  to  do  with  drinking.  Many  characterise 
tic  American  political  terms  originated  in  revolutionary  days  and 
have  passed  over  into  English.  Of  such  sort  are  caucus  and  mileage. 
But  the  majority  of  those  in  common  use  today  were  coined  during 
the  extraordinarily  exciting  campaigns  following  the  defeat  of  Adams 

'^B.  g.,  9ingle-tradk  mind,  to  jump  the  rails,  to  oolUde  head-on,  hroad-gauge 
ma/n,  to  tcoflb  the  ties,  hUnd^laggage,  underground^raUroad,  tamk-toum. 
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by  Jefferson.  Charles  Ledyard  ITorton  has  devoted  a  whole  book  to 
their  etymology  and  meaning;  ^  the  number  b  far  too  large  for  a 
list  of  them  to  be  attempted  here.  But  a  few  characteristic  specimens 
may  be  recalled,  for  example,  the  simple  agglutinates :  ommbys-bill, 
hauner-staie,  fcuvarite^on,  anonousrhench,  gag-nUe,  executive-session, 
mass-fneeting,  office-seeker  and  straight-ticJeei ;  the  humorous  meta- 
phors :  pork-barrel,  pie^counter,  wire^pviler,  land-slide,  carpet-bagger, 
lamerduck  and  on  the  fence;  the  old  words  put  to  new  uses:  pkmk, 
ptdl,  platform,  machine,  precinct,  date,  primary,  floaier,  repeater, 
bolter,  stalwoai,  fUtbiiMer,  regular  and  fences;  the  new  coinages: 
gerrymander,  heeler,  buncombe,  roorback,  mnigwump  and  to  bulldoze; 
the  new  derivatives:  abolitiomst,  candidacy,  boss-rule,  per-diem,  to 
lobby  and  boodler;  and  the  almost  innumerable  verbs  and  verb- 
phrases  :  to  knife,  to  split  a  ticket,  to  go  up  Salt  River,  to  bolt,  to  eat 
crow,  to  boodle,  to  divvy,  to  grab  and  to  rwru  An  English  candidate 
never  runs;  he  stands.  To  run,  according  to  Thornton,  was  already 
used  in  America  in  1789 ;  it  wad  imiversal  by  1820.  Platform  came 
in  at  the  same  tima  Machine  was  first  applied  to  a  political  organ- 
ization by  Aaron  Burr.  The  use  of  mugtvump  is  conmionly  thought 
to  have  originated  in  the  Blaine  campaign  of  1884,  but  it  really  goes 
back  to  the  30's.  Ananoi»-bench  (or  anxums-seat)  at  first  designated 
only  the  place  occupied  by  the  penitent  at  revivals,  but  was  used  in  its 
present  political  sense  in  Congress  so  early  as  1842.  Baavner-staie 
appears  in  NUes'  Register  for  December  5,  1840.  Favorite-son 
appears  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Washington  on  his  visit  to  Forts- 
mouth,  "N.  H.,  in  1789,  but  it  did  not  acquire  its  ptresent  ironical 
sense  until  it  was  applied  to  Martin  Van  Buren.  Thornton  has  traced 
bolter  to  1812,  filibuster  to  1863,  roorback  to  1844,  and  split-ticket 
to  1842.  Regularity  was  an  issue  in  Tammany  Hall  in  1822.^^ 
There  were  primaries  in  New  York  city  in  1827,  and  hundreds  of 
repeaters  voted.  In  1829  there  were  lobby-agents  at  Albany,  and 
they  soon  became  lobbyists;  in  1832  lobbying  had  abeady  extended 
to  Washington*  All  of  these  terms  are  now  as  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  American  vocabulary  as  election  or  congressman. 

'Political  AmericanismB  .  .  .:  New  York  and  London,  1890. 
''GuBtavuB   Myers:    The  History  of  Tammany  Hall;    2nd  ed.;    New  York, 
1917,  ch.  viii. 
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In  the  deporfanent  of  conviviality  the  imaginativeness  of  Ameri- 
cans was  shown  both  in  the  invention  and  in  the  naming  of  new  and 
often  highly  complex  beverages.  So  vast  was  the  production  of  novel- 
ties in  the  days  before  Prohibition,  in  f act,  that  England  borrowed 
many  of  them  and  their  names  with  them.  And  not  only  England: 
one  buys  cochtaUa  and  gin-fizzes  to  this  day  in  '^American  bars"  that 
stretch  from  Paris  to  Yokohama.  CocktaU,  ston^-fence  and  sherry- 
eohbler  were  mentioned  by  Irving  in  1809 ;  ^®  by  Thackeray's  time 
they  were  already  well-known  in  England.  Thornton  traces  the 
sKng  to  1788,  and  the  stimkibus  and  antirfoffmaiic,  both  now  extinct, 
to  the  same  year.  The  origin  of  the  rickey,  fizz,  sour,  cooler,  skin, 
shrub  and  smash,  and  of  such  curious  American  drinks  as  the  horse* s 
neck,  Mamie  Taylor,  TomrondrJerry,  TomrColUns,  JdhmrCdllins, 
"bishop,  stone-wall,  gimrfix,  brandy-champarelle,  gciden-dipper,  haanr 
kari,  locomotive,  whiskey-daisy,  blue-blazer,  black-stripe,  white-plush 
and  brandy^crusta  remains  to  be  established;  the  historians  of  alco- 
holism, like  the  philologists,  have  neglected  them.'^  But  the  essen- 
tially American  character  of  most  of  them  is  obvious,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  number  have  gone  over  into  English.  The  English,  in  naming 
their  drinks,  commonly  display  a  far  more  limited  imagination. 
Seeking  a  name,  for  example,  for  a  mixture  of  whiskey  and  soda- 
water,  the  best  they  could  achieve  was  wMskey-amd-soda,  The  Ameri- 
cans, introduced  to  the  same  drink,  at  once  gave  it  the  far  more  origi- 
nal name  of  higJirbaU.  So  with  ginger-ale  and  ginger-pop.^^  So  with 
minerals  and  soft-dnnks.    Other  characteristic  Americanisms  (a  few 

'Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York;  New  York,  1809,  p.  241. 

"*  Extensive  lists  of  such  drinks,  with  their  ingredients,  are  to  be  found  in 
The  Hoffman  House  Bartender's  Guide,  by  Charles  Mahoney,  4th  ed.;  New  York, 
1916;  in  The  Barkeeper's  Manual,  by  Raymond  E.  Sullivan,  4th  ed.;  Baltimore, 
n.d.,  and  in  Wehman  Brothers'  Bartenders'  Guide;  New  York,  1912.  An  early 
list,  from  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal  of  Jan.  26,  1821,  is  quoted  by  Thornton, 
vol.  ii,  p.  985.  The  treatise  by  Prof.  Sullivan  (whose  great  talents  I  often 
enjoyed  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel  in  Baltimore  before  the  Methodist  hellenium) 
is  particularlv  interesting.  The  sale  of  all  such  books,  I  believe,  is  now  pro- 
hibited, but  they  may  be  consulted  by  scholars  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

•^An  English  correspondent  writes:  "Did  the  Americims  invent  yinger-aU 
and  ginger-pop  f  Then  why  don't  they  make  some  that  is  drinkable  T  Do  you 
know  of  a  decent  unimported  dry  ginger  T  CHnger-pop,  in  England,  is  ginger-heer, 
an  article  rarely  seen  in  America.  Stone-ginger  is  the  only  temperance  drink 
worth  a  damn,  perhaps  because,  properly  made^  it  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  alcohol.  It  is  brewed,  not  charged  with  00..  Where  in  America  can  I  buy 
9tone-ginger;  that  is  to  say,  ginger-heer  from  a  brewery,  sold  in  stone  bottles? 
We  say  pop  in  England,  but  not  ginger-pop." 


s. 
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of  them  borrowed  by  the  English)  are  red-eye,  comrjuice,  eye-opener, 
forty-rod,  squirrel-whiskey,  p/degmrcutter,  moonrshine,  hordrcider, 
apple-jack  and  corpse-reviver,  and  the  auxiliary  drinking  terms, 
speak-easy,  boot-legger,  sample^oom,  blind-pig,  barrelrhouse,  bouncer, 
bung-starter,  dive,  doggery,  schooner,  moonshine,  tiieU,  stick,  duck, 
straight,  hooch,  saloon,  finger  and  chaser.  Thornton  shows  that  jag, 
bust,  bat  and  to  crook  the  elbow  are  also  Americanisms.  So  are  bar- 
tender and  saioonrkeeper.  To  them  might  be  added  a  long  list  of 
common  American  synonyms  for  dnmk,  for  example,  piffle, 
pifflicated,  awry-eyed,  tanked,  snooted,  stewed,  ossified,  dopped, 
fiddled,  edged,  loaded,  het-up,  frazzled,  jugged,  soused,  jiggered, 
corned,  jagged  and  bunned.  Farmer  and  Henley  list  corned  and 
jagged  among  English  synonyms,  but  the  former  is  probably  an 
Americanism  derived  from  comrwhiskey  or  comr juice,  and  Thornton 
says  that  the  latter  originated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also. 


*••  •     • 

• .  •  ■ 
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4. 

LownrWords  and  NonrErtglish  Influences 

The  Indians  of  the  new  West^  it  would  seem,  had  little  to  add  to 
the  contributions  already  made  to  the  American  vocabulary  by  the 
Algonquins  of  the  ITorthwest.  The  American  people,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  knew  almost 
all  they  were  destined  to  know  of  the  aborigines,  and  they  had  names 
for  all  the  new  objects  thus  brought  to  their  notice  and  for  most  of 
the  red  man's  peculiar  ceremonials, '  A  few  translated  Indian  terms, 
e.  g.,  sguww-man,  Oreat  White  Father,  Father  of  Waters,  and  happy- 
hunting  ground,  represent  the  meagre  fresh  stock  that  the  western 
pioneers  got  from  him.  Of  more  importance  was  the  suggestive  and 
indirect  effect  of  his  polysynthetic  dialects,  and  particularly  of  his 
vivid  proper  names,  e.  g.,  Raiwmrthe-Face,  Yotmg-MaairAfraid-of- 
His-Wife  and  Voice-Like-Thunder.  These  names,  and  other  word- 
phrases  like  them,  made  an  instant  appeal  to  American  humor,  and 
were  extensively  imitated  in  popular  slang.     One  of  the  surviving 


^ 
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coinages  of  that  era  is  Old'Stick-inrthe'Mvd,  which  Farmer  and 
Henley  note  as  having  reached  England  by  1823. 

I  Contact  with  the  French  in  Louisiana  and  along  the  Canadian 
border,  and  with  the  Spanish  in  Texas  and  further  West,  brought 
many  more  new  words.  From  the  Canadian  French,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  prairie^atteau,  portage  and  rapids  had  been  borrowed 
during  colonial  daya^  To  these  French  contributions  bayou,  picor 
yune,  levee,  chuteiotdte,  crevasse  and  lagniappe  were  now  added, 
and  probably  also  shanty  and  carmck.  The  use  of  brave  to  designate 
an  Indian  warrior,  almost  universal  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars, 
was  also  of  French  origin.  [From  the  Spanish,  once  the  Mississippi 
was  crossed,  and  particularly  after  the  Mexican  war,  there  came  a 
swarm  of  novelties,  many  of  which  have  remained  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  language.  Among  them  were  numerous  names  of  strange 
objects:  laariat,  lasso,  ranch,  loco  (weed),  mustam^,  sombrero,  carvyon, 
desperado,  poncho,  chapparal,  corral,  broncho,  plaza,  peon,  cayuse, 
bvaro,  mesa,  tornado,  presidio,  sierra  and  adobe.  To  them,  as  soon 
as  gold  was  discovered,  were  added  bonanza,  eldorado,  placer  and 
vigilante.  Cinch  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  cincha  in  the  early 
Texas  days,  though  its  figurative  use  did  not  come  in  until  much 
later. '  Ante,  the  poker  term,  though  the  etymologists  point  out  its 
obvious  origin  in  the  Latin,  probably  came  into  American  from  the 
Spanish.  Thornton's  first  example  of  its  use  in  its  current  sense  is 
dated  1857,  but  Bartlett  reported  it  in  the  form  of  anti  in  1848. 
Coyote  came  from  the  Mexican  dialect  of  Spanish;  its  first  parent 
was  the  Aztec  coyotl.  TamaXe  had  a  similar  origin,  and  so  did 
frijole  and  tomato.  None  of  these  is  good  Spanish.'^  As  usual, 
derivatives  quickly  followed  the  new-comers,  among  them  peonage, 
broncho-buster,  hot-tamale,  ranchman  and  ranchrhouse,  and  such 
verbs  as  to  ranch,  to  lasso,  to  corral,  to  ante  up  and  to  cinch.  To 
vamose  (from  the  Spanish  vamos,  let  us  go),  came  in  at  the  same 
time.    So  did  sahe.    So  did  gazabo  in  the  American  sense. 

\This  was  also  the  period  of  the  first  great  immigrations,  and  the 
American  pieople  now  came  into  contact,  on  a  large  scale,  with  peoples      i 

"Many  such  words  are  listed  in  F^lix  Ramos  y  Duarte's  Diccionario  de 
MejicaniamoB,  2nd  ed.,  Mexico  City,  1898;  and  in  Miguel  de  Toro  y  Gisbert's 
Americanlsmos;  Paris,  n.  d. 
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of  divergent  race,  particularly  Germans,  Irish  Catholics  from  the 
South  of  Ireland  (the  Irish  of  colonial  days  "were  descendants  of 
Cromwell's  army,  and  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland" ),••  and,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Chine^;?'  So  early  as  the  20's  the  immigration  to 
the  TJnited  States  reachea  25,000  in  a  year;  in  1824  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  in  alarm,  passed  a  restrictive  act'*  The  Enow-Nothing 
movement  of  the  50's  need  not  concern  us  here.    Suffice  it  to  recall 
that  the  immigration  of  1845  passed  the  lOOjOOO  mark,  and  that 
that  of  1854  came  within  sight  of  500,000T\^  These  new  Americans, 
most  of  them  Germans  and  Irish,  did  not  all  remain  in  the  East; 
a  great  many  spread  through  the  West  and  Southwest  with  the  other 
pioneers.    Their  effect  upon  the  language  was  a  great  deal  more  pro- 
found than  most  of  us  think.     The  Irish,  speaking  the  English  of. 
Cromwell's  time,  greatly  reinforced  its  usages  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  schoolmasters,  who  were  in- 
clined to  follow  contemporary  English  precept  and  practice.    "The 
influence  of  Irish-English,''  writes  an  English  correspondent,  "is  still 
plainly  visible  all  over  the  United  StatesTj  About  nine  years  ago, 
before  I  had  seen  America,  a  relative  of  mine  came  home  after  twelve 
years'  farming  in  North  Dakota,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  his  speech  and  that  of  the  Irish  drovers  who  brought  cattle 
to  Norwich  market."  ^^    We  shall  see  various  indications  of  the  Irish 
influence  later  on,  not  only  on  the  vocabulary,  but  also  upon  pronun- 
ciation and  idiom.  ^  Xhe  Germans  also  left  indelible  marks  upon 
American,  and  particularly  upon  the  spoken  American  of  the  common 
people.      The    everyday    vocabulary    is   full    of    German    words. 

Trescott  F.  Hall:    Immigration.  .  .  .;  New  York,  1913,  p.  5. 

**Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  however,  were  later  declared  iinconstitu- 
iional.    Several  subsequent  acts  met  the  same  fate. 

*  Tills  same  correspondent  adds:  "I  find  very  little  trace  of  Scotch  on  this 
continent.  One  might  expect  to  find  it  in  Toronto,  the  Presbyterian  Lhassa, 
where  slot  machines  are  removed  from  the  streets  on  Sunday,  but  the  speech 
of  Toronto  is  actually  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  Buffalo.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  quite  Irish.  The  Scotch  are  not  tenacious  of  their  dialect,  in  spite 
of  the  fuss  they  make  about  it.  It  disappears  in  the  second  generation.  I 
have  met  Prince  Edward  Islanders  who  speak  Gaelic  and  American,  but  not 
Scotch.  The  affinity  between  Scotch  and  French,  by  the  way,  is  noticeable 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  I  'have  met  Macdonalds 
who  couldn't  speak  English.  The  Scotch  surrender  their  speech  customs  more 
readily  than  the  English,  and  the  Irish,  it  seema  to  me,  are  most  tenacious  of 
all." 
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Sauerhrwut  and  noodle,  as  we  have  seen,  came  in  during  the  colonial 
period,  apparently  through  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  i.  e., 
a  mixture,  much  debased,  of  the  German  dialects  of  Switzerland, 
Suabia  and  the  Palatinate.  The  later  immigrants  contributed 
pretzel,  pumpernickel,  hausfrau,  lager-beer,  pinocle,  vrienenvurst 
(often  reduced  to  vdener  or  wienie) y  frankfvaier,  bock-beer,  schnitzel, 
leberurwrst  (sometimes  half  translated  as  livenvurst)^  blutwwrst, 
rathskeller,  schweizer  (cheese),  delicatessen,  hamburger  (t.  e.,  steak), 
kindergarten  and  katzenjamaner,^  From  them,  in  all  probability, 
there  also  came  two  very  familiar  Americanisms,  loafer  and  bum. 
The  former,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  derived  from 
the  German  laufen;  another  authority  says  that  it  originated  in  a 
German  mispronunciation  of  lover,  i.  e.,  as  lof&r.^'^  Thornton  shows 
that  the  word  was  already  in  conmion  use  in  1835.  Bum  was  origi- 
nally buan/mer,  and  apparently  derives  from  the  German  bummLer,^^ 
Both  words  have  produced  derivatives:  loaf  (noun),  to  loaf,  comer- 
loafer,  coTTMnon-loafer,  to  bum,  bum  (adj.)  and  bummery,  not  to 
mention  on  the  bum.  Loafer  has  migrated  to  England,  but  bum  is 
still  unknown  there  in  the  American  sense.     In  England,  indeed, 

"The  majority  of  these  words,  it  will  be  noted,  relate  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing. They  mirror  the  profound  effect  of  German  inmiigration  upon  American 
drmking  habits  and  the  American  cuisine.  In  July,  1921,  despite  the  current 
prejudice  against  all  things  German,  I  found  aowr-braten  on  the  bill-of-fare  at 
Dehnonico's  in  New  York,  and,  more  surprising  still,  "braten  with  potato- 
salad."  It  is  a  fact  often  observed  that  loan-words,  at  least  in  modem  times^ 
seldom  represent  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  creditor  nation.  French  and 
German  have  borrowed  from  English,  not  words  of  lofty  significance,  but  such 
terms  as  heefateak,  roaat-heef,  pudding,  grog,  jochejf,  tourist,  sport,  five-o'clock 
tea,  oocktaU  and  sweepstakes,  and  from  American  such  terms  as  tango,  fooh 
trot,  one-step  and  oanoe  (oftcoi  spelled  kanu).  "The  contributions  of  England 
to  European  civilization,  as  tested  by  the  English  words  in  Continental  lan- 
guages," says  L.  P.  Smith,  "are  not,  generally,  of  a  kind  to  cause  much  na- 
tional self -congratulation."  See  also  The  English  Element  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, by  the  same  author,  in  English,  March,  1919,  p.  15  et  seq.  Nor  would 
a  German,  I  daresay,  be  very  proud  of  the  German  contributions  to  American. 
"  Vide  a  paragraph  in  Notesi  and  Queries,  quoted  by  Thornton. 
**  Thornton  offers  examples  of  this  form  ranging  from  1856  to  1885.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  word  acquired  the  special  meaning  of  looter.  The  Southern- 
ers thus  applied  it  to  Sherman's  men.  Vide  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,  vol.  xii,  p.  428;  Richmond,  1884.  Here  is  a  popular  rhyme  that  sur- 
vived until  the  early  90's: 

Isidor,  psht,  pshtl 

Vatch  ae  shtore,  psht,  pshtl 

Vhile  I  ketch  de  hummer 

Vhat  shtole  de  suit  of  clothes! 
Bummel-zug  is  common  German  slang  for  slow  train. 
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&um  is  used  to  designate  an  unmentionable  part  of  the  body  and  is 
thus  not  employed  in  polite  discourse. 

Another  example  of  debased  German  is  offered  by  the  American 
Kriss  Kringle.  It  is  from  ChristhimdUin,  or  Christkind'l,  and  prop- 
erly designates,  of  course,  not  the  patron  saint  of  Christmas^  but  the 
child  in  the  manger.  A  German  friend  tells  me  that  the  form  Kriss 
Kringle,  which  is  that  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  the 
form  Kriskinff'l,  whidii  is  that  most  commonly  used  in  the  United 
States,  are  both  quite  unknown  in  Germany.  Hlere,  obviously,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  loan-word  in  decay.  Whole  phrases  have  gone 
through  the  same  process,  for  example,  nix  come  erous  (from  nicJUs 
kotnnni  herwus)  and  *rou9  mit  'vm,  (from  heraus  rndt  ihm).  These 
phrases,  like  wie  geht'g  and  gamz  gut,  are  familiar  to  practically  all 
Americans^  no  matter  how  complete  their  ignorance  of  correct  Ger- 
man. So  are  sudii  slang  phrases,  obviously  suggested  by  German, 
as  ach  Lome  and  on  the  Fritz.  So  is  the  .use  of  dumb  for  stupid, 
a  borrowing  from  the  German  dwnm.  Most  of  them  know,  too,  the 
meaning  of  gesundheit,  Jeiimmel,  seidel,  tixmderlvst,  stein,  speck, 
mdnnsrchor,  schiitzenfest,  sangerfest,  tvmrverein,  hoch,  yodel,  zwie- 
hack  and  zwei  (as  in  zwei  bier) .  I  have  found  srniz  (==schnUz)  in 
Tovm  Topics,^^  Prosit  is  in  all  American  dictionaries.*^  Bower, 
as  used  in  cards,  is  an  Americanism  derived  from  the  German  bauer, 
meaning  the  jack.  The  exclamation,  otLch!  is  classed  as  an  Ameri- 
canism by  Thornton,  and  he  gives  an  epimple  dated  1837.  The  New 
English  Dictionary  refers  it  to  the  German  autsch,  and  Thornton 
says  that  ^^it  may  have  come  across  with  the  Donkers  or  the  Mennon- 
4«   ^  ites.''    Ouch  is  not  heard  in  English,  save  in  the  sense  of  a  clasp  or 

/  buckle  set  with  precious  stones  (=0F  nouche)^  and  even  in  that 

sense  it  is  archaic.    Shyster  is  very  probably  German  also;  Thornton 
has  traced  it  back  to  the  50's.*^    Rwmrdumh  is  grounded  upon  the 

•Jan.    24,    1918,    p.    4. 

^  NeverthelesB,  when  I  once  put  it  into  a  night-letter  a  Western  Union  oflSce 
refused  to  accept  it,  the  rules  requiring  all  night-letters  to  be  in  ''plain  Eng- 
lish." Meanwhile,  the  £n|^li8h  have  Arrowed  it  from  American,  and  it  is 
actually  in  the  (hcford  Dictionary.    It  is  German  student  Latin. 

^The  word  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  but  Gassell  gives  it  and  says 
that  it  is  German  and  an  Americanism.  The  Standard  Dictionary  does  not 
give  its  etymology.  Thornton's  first  example,  dated  1856,  shows  a  variant 
spelling,  ahuyater^  thus  indicating  that  it  was  then  recent.  All  subsequent 
examples  show  the  present  spelling.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  suffix  -ster  is 
not  uncommon  in  English,  and  that  it  usuaUy  carries  a  deprecatory  significance. 
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meaning  of  dvanh  borrowed  from  tlie  German ;  it  is  not  listed  in  the 
English  slang  dictionaries.^^  Bristed  says  that  the  American  mean- 
ing of  wagon,  which  indicates  almost  any  four-wheeled,  horse-drawn 
vehicle  in  this  country  but  only  the  very  heaviest  in  England,  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  German  wagen.  He  also  says  that  the 
American  use  of  hold  on  for  slop  was  suggested  by  the  German  halt 
am,,  and  White  says  that  the  substitution  of  standpoint  for  point  of 
view,  long  opposed  by  all  purists,  was  first  made  by  an  American 
professor  who  sought  "an  Anglicized  form"  of  the  German  gtamd" 
pufJct.  The  same  German  influence  may  be  behind  the  general 
facility  with  which  American  forms  compound  nouns.  In  most  other 
languages,  for  example,  Latin  and  French,  the  process  is  rare,  and 
even  English  lags  far  behind  American.  But  in  German  it  is  almost 
unrestricted.  "It  is,''  says  L.  P.  Smith,  "a  great  step  in  advance 
toward  that  ideal  language  in  which  meaning  is  expressed,  not  by 
terminations,  but  by  the  simple  method  of  word  position." 

The  immigrants  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  during  the  period 
under  review,  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  language  that  was  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  the  Germans,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  but 
their  contributions  to  the  actual  vocabulary  were  probably  less.  They 
gave  American,  indeed,  relatively  few  new  words ;  perhaps  shiUeUbh, 
coUeen,  spalpeen,  smithereens  and  poteen  exhaust  the  uifmistakably 
Gaelic  list.  LaUapalooza  is  also  probably  an  Irish  loan-word,  though 
it  is  not  Gaelic  It  apparently  comes  from  aJlay-foozee,  sl  Mayo 
provincialism,  signifying  a  sturdy  fellow.  Allay-foozee,  in  its  turn, 
comes  from  the  French  aUez-fvail,  meaning  "Forward  the  mus- 
kets I" — a  memory,  according  to  P.  W.  Joyce,^'  of  the  French  landing 
at  Killala  in  1798.  Such  phrases  as  Erin  go  bragh  and  such  exple- 
tives as  begob  and  begorry  may  perhaps  be  added :  they  have  got  into 
American,  though  they  are  surely  not  distinctive  Americanisms. 
But  of  far  more  importance,  in  the  days  of  the  great  immigrations, 
than  these  few  contributions  to  the  vocabulary  were  certain  speech 

^Dumb-head,  obviously  from  the  German  dummkopf,  appears  in  a  list  of 
Kansas  words  collected  by  Judge  J.  G.  Ruppenthal,  of  Russell,  Kansas.  {Dialect 
Notes,  vol.  iv,  pt.  v,  1916,  p.  322.)  It  is  (Uso  noted  in  Nebraska  and  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  is  very  common  in  Pennsylvania.  Uhrgucker  {=  uhr-giicken)  is 
also  on  the  Kansas  list  of  Judge  Ruppenthal. 

^English  As  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  2nd  ed.;  London  and  Dublin,  1910, 
pp.  179-180, 
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habits  that  the  Irish  brought  with  them — ^habits  of  proimiiciati(m, 
of  syntax  and  even  of  grammar.  These  habits  were,  in  part,  the  fruit 
of  efforts  to  translate  the  idioms  of  Gaelic  into  English,  and  in  part, 
as  we  have  seen,  survivals  from  the  "RTigiisi^  ^f  fh^  j^  of  Jamesj. 
The  latter,  pfreserved  by  Irish  conservatism  in  speech  ^^  came  into 
contact  in  America  with  habits  surviving,  with  more  or  less  change, 
from  the  same  time,  and  so  gave  those  American  habits  an  unmis- 
takable reinforcement.  The  Yankees  had  lived  down  such  Jacobean 
pronunciations  as  toy  for  tea  and  deaave  for  deceive,  and  these  forms, 
on  Irish  lips,  struck  them  as  uncouth  and  absurd,  but  they  still  cling, 
in  their  common  speech,  to  such  forms  as  h*ist^  for  hoist^  &t?g  for  hoU, 
chaw  for  chew,  jine  for  join,^^  aass  for  sauce,  heighth  for  height, 
rench  for  rinse  and  lep  for  leaped,  and  the  employment  of  precisely 
the  same  forms  by  the  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  who  spread 
through  the  country  undoubtedly  gave  them  sup^rt,  and  so  protected 
them,  in  a  measure,  from  the  assault  of  the  purists.  And  the  same 
support  was  given  to  drownded  for  drowned,  oncet  for  once,  hetch 
for  catch,  ag'in  for  agavnst  and  onery  for  ordinari/.  Grandgent  shows 
that  the  so-called  Irish  a^-sound  in  jine  and  bUe  was  still  regarded 
as  correct  in  the  United  States  so  late  as  1822,  though  certain  New 
England  grammarians,  eager  to  establish  the  more  recent  English 
usage,  had  protested  against  it  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^  The  Irish  who  came  in  in  the  30's  joined  the  populace 
in  the  war  upon  the  reform,  and  to  this  day  some  of  the  old  forms 
surviva  Certainly  it  would  sound  strange  to  hear  an  American 
farmer  command  his  mare  to  hoist  her  hoof;  he  would  invariably  use 
hist,  just  as  he  would  use  rench  for  rinse. 

^"Our  people,"  says  Dr.  Joyce,  "are  very  conservative  in  retaining  old  cus- 
toniB  and  forms  of  speech.  Many  words  accordingly  that  are  discarded  as 
old-fashioned — or  dead  and  gone — ^in  England,  are  still  flourishins* — ^alive  and 
well,  in  Ireland.  [They  represent]  .  .  .  the  classical  English  of  Shakespeare's 
time."    Pp.  6-7. 

*Pope  rhymed  join  with  mme,  divine  and  line;  Dryden  rhymed  toil  with 
gmile,  William  Kenrick,  in  1773,  seems  to  have  h^n  the  first  English  l^icog* 
rapher  to  denounce  this  pronunciation.  Tay  survived  in  England  until  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  it  fell  into  disrepute,  and  certain 
purists,  among  them  Lord  Chesterfield,  attempted  to  change  the  eo-soimd  to 
ee  in  all  words,  including  even  great.  Of,  the  remarks  under  toil  in  A  Desk- 
Book  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced,  by  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly;  New  York,  1917.  Also,  The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English, 
by  T.  S.  Lounsbury;  New  York,  1904,  pp.  98-103. 

•Old  and  New,  p.  127. 
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Certain  usages  of  Gaelic,  carried  over  into  the  English  of  Ireland, 
fell  upon  fertile  soil  in  America.  One  was  the  employment  of  the 
-^  ^  definite  article  before  nouns,  as  in  French  and  German.  An  Irish- 
man does  not  say  "I  am  good  at  Latin/^  but  "I  am  good  at  fhs  Latin." 
In  the  same  way  an  American  does  not  say  ^^I  had  measles,"  but 
^'I  had  tlhe  measles."  There  is,  again,  the  use  of  the  prefix  a,  before 
various  adjectives  and  gerunds,  as  in  Orgoing  and  OHriding.  This 
usages  of  course,  is  native  to  English,  ad  aboa/rd  and  afoot  demon- 
strate^ but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  Irish  dialect,  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  the  parallel  Gaelic  form,  as  in  arrHxic6=ariiear, 
and  it  is  also  much  more  common  in  American.  There  is,  yet  again, 
a  use  of  intensifying  suffixes,  often  set  down  as  characteristically 
American,  which  waa  probably  borrowed  from  the  Irish.  Examples 
are  no-siree  and  yes^ndeedy,  and  the  later  Jeiddo  and  shiddoo.  As 
Joyce  sbows^  such  suffixes,  in  Irisli-English,  tend  to  become  whole 
phrases.  The  Irishman  is  almost  incapable  of  saying  plain  yes  or 
no;  he  must  always  add  some  extra  and  gratuitous  asseveration.^^ 
The  American  is  in  like  case.  His  speech  bristles  with  intensives; 
bet  your  life,  not  on  yovjr  life,  well  I  ffusss,  and  no  mistake,  and  so  on. 
The  Irish  extravagance  of  speech  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
American  heart.  The  American  borrowed,  not  only  occasional  words, 
but  whole  phrases,  and  some  of  them  have  become  thoroughly  natural- 
ized. Joyce,  indeed,  shows  the  Irish  origin  of  scores  of  locutions 
that  are  now  often  mistaken  for  native  Americanisms,  for  example, 
greai  shakes,  dead  (as  an  intensive),  thamk  you  kindly,  to  split  one's 
sides  (i.  e.,  laughing),  and  the  tune  th6  old  cow  died  of,  not  to 
mention  many  familiar  similes  and  proverbs.  Certain  Iridi  pronun- 
ciations, Gkelic  rather  than  archaic  English,  got  into  American 
during  the  nineeebnth  centuiy.  Among  them,  one  recalls  ihoy, 
which  entered  our  political  slang  in  the  middle  40's  and  survived 
into  our  own  time.  Again,  there  is  the  very  characteristic  American 
word   ballyhoo,   signifying  the   harangue   of   a   baUyhoO'^nian,   or 

« Amusing  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Donlevy's  Irish  Catechism.    To  the 

Question,  "Is  the  Son  God?'*  the  answer  is  not  simply  "Yes/'  but  "Yes,  certainly 
[e  is."    And  to  the  question,  "Will   God  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
wicked T"  the  answer  is  "Certainly;  there  is  no  doubt  He  will." 
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spieler  *'  (that  is,  barker)  before  a  cheap  show,  or,  by  metaphor,  any 
noisy  speech.  It  is  from  BaXlyhooly,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Cork, 
once  notorious  for  its  brawls.  Finally,  there  is  shebang.  Scheie 
de  Yere  derives  it  from  the  French  cabane,  but  it  seems  rather  more 
likely  that  it  is  from  the  Irish  shebeen. 

The  propagation  of  Irishisms  in  the  United  States  was  helped, 
during  many  years,  by  the  enormous  popularity  of  various  dramas 
of  Irish  peasant  life,  particularly  those  of  Dion  Boucicault.  So 
recently  as  1910  an  investigation  made  by  the  Dra/matic  Mirror 
showed  that  some  of  his  pieces,  notably  "Mavoumeen,"  "The  Colleen 
Bawn"  and  "The  Shaugraun,"  were  still  among  the  favorites  of 
popular  audiences.  Irish  plays  of  that  sort^  at  one  time,  were  pre- 
sented by  dozens  of  companies,  and  a  number  of  actors,  among  them 
Andrew  Mack,  Joe  Murphy,  Chauncey  Olcott  and  Boucicault  him- 
self, made  fortunes  appearing  in  them.  An  influence  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  that  of  Irish  songs,  once  in  great  vogue.  But  such 
influences,  like  the  larger  matter  of  American  borrowings  from 
Anglo-Irish,  remain  to  be  investigated.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  there  is  not  a  single  article  in  print  upon  the  subject 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  philologists  have  wholly  neglected  a  very 
interesting  field  of  inquiry. 

From  other  languages  the  borrowings  during  the  period  of  growth 
were  naturally  less.  Down  to  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tury,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  immigrants  were  either  Gtermans 
or  Irish;  the  Jews,  Italians,  Scandinavians,  and  Slavs  were  yet  to 
come.  But  the  first  Chinege^ippeared  in  1848,  and  soon  their  speech 
began  to  contribute  its  inevitable  loan-words.  These  words,  of  course, 
were  first  adopted  by  the  miners  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  remained  California  localisms,  among  them  such 
verbs  as  to  yen  (to  desire  strongly,  as  a  Chinaman  desires  opium) 
and  to  flop-flop  (to  lie  down),  and  such  nouns  as  fun,  a  measure  of 
weight.  But  a  number  of  others  have  got  into  the  common  speech  of 
the  whole  country,  e.  g.,  fcunrtan,  how-tow,  chop-suey,  ginseng,  joss, 
yok-Of^  and  tong.  Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  dope  and  hop 
are  not  from  the  Chinese.     Neither,  in  fact,  is  an  Americanism, 

*  Bpieler,  of  course,  is  from  the  German  sj^h 
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though  the  former  has  one  meaning  that  is  specially  American,  t.  e., 
that  of  information  or  formula,  as  in  racing-dope  audio  dope  out. 
Most  etymologists  derive  the  word  from  the  Dutch  doop,  a  sauce. 
In  English,  as  in  American,  it  signifies  a  thick  liquid,  and  hence  the 
viscous  cooked  opium.  Hop  is  simply  the  common  name  of  the 
Humvlus  luptdus.  The  belief  that  hops  have  a  soporific  effect  is  very 
ancient,  and  hop-pillows  were  brought  to  America  by  the  first  English 
oolonists. 

The  derivation  of  poker,  which  came  into  American  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush,  has  puzzled  etymologists.  It  is 
commonly  derived  from  primero,  the  name  of  a  somewhat  similar 
game,  popular  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  relation 
seeims  rather  fanciful.  It  may  possibly  come,  indirectly,  from  the 
Danish  word  pokker,  signifying  the  devil.  Pokerisk,  in  the  sense 
of  alarming,  was  a  conmion  adjective  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Civil  War;  Thornton  gives  an  example  dated  1827.  Scheie  de 
Yere  says  that  poker,  in  the  sense  of  a  hobgoblin,  was  still  in  use  in 
1871,  but  he  derives  the  name  of  the  game  from  the  French  poche 
{^=pouche,  pocket).  He  seems,  to  believe  that  the  bank  or  pool,  in 
the  early  days,  was  called  the  poke.  Barrere  and  Leland,  rejecting 
all  these  guesses,  derive  poker  from  the  Yiddish  pochger,  which  comes 
in  turn  from  the  verb  pochgen,  signifying  to  conceal  winnings  or 
losses.  This  pochgen  is  probably  related  to  the  German  pocher 
(=boader,  braggart).  There  were  a  good  many  German  Jews  in 
California  in  the  early  days,  and  they  were  ardent  gamblers.  If 
Barrere  and  Leland  are  correct,  then  poker  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  loan-word  taken  into  American  from  the  Yiddish.  But  more 
likely  it  is  from  the  German  direct  ^^There  is  a  littlo-known  German 
card  game,"  says  a  correspondent,  ^  Vhich  goes  by  the  name  of  poch. 
It  resembles  poker  in  a  number  of  ways.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  at  one  stage  of  the  game  the  players  in  turn  declare  the 
state  of  their  hands  by  either  passing  or  opening.  Those  who  pass, 
signify  it  by  saying,  *Ich  poche/  or  *Ich  poch.'  This  is  sometimes 
indicated  realistically  by  knocking  on  the  table  with  one's  knuckles." 
I  leave  the  problem  to  the  etymologists  of  the  future. 
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6. 


Pronunciation  Before  the  CivU  War 

Koah  Webster,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  sneered  at  the  broad 
a,  in  1789,  as  an  Anglomaniac  affectation.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
25  years,  however,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  a  radical  change  of  mind, 
for  in  "The  American  Spelling  Book,"  published  in  1817,  he  or- 
dained  it  in  ask,  last,  mass,  aunt,  grass,  glass  and  their  analogues^ 
and  in  his  1829  revision  he  clung  to  this  pronunciation,  besides  add- 
ing master,  pastor,  amass,  guaff,  laugh,  craft,  etc.,  and  even  massive. 
His  authority  was  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  broad  a  in  the  speech 
of  N'ew  England,  and  it  has  remained  there  ever  since,  though  often 
showing  considerable  variations  from  the  true  English  a.  Between 
1830  and  1860,  according  to  (Jrandgent,^®  it  ran  riot  through  the 
speech  of  the  region,  and  was  even  introduced  into  such  words  as 
handsome,  matter,  apple,  caterpUler,  pantry,  hammier,  practical  and 
satisfaction.  Oliver  Wendell  Eblmes,  in  1857,  protested  against  it 
in  "The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  but  the  great  majority 
of  New  England  schoolmasters  were  with  Webster,  and  so  the  pro- 
test went  for  naught.  There  is  some  difficulty,  at  this  distance  and 
in  the  absence  of  careful  investigation,  about  determining  just  what 
sound  the  great  lexicographer  advocated,  ffis  rival,  Worcester,  in 
1830,  recommended  a  sound  intermediate  between  ah  and  the  flat  a^ 
"To  pronounce  the  words  fast,  last,  glass,  grass,  dance,  etc.,"  he  said, 
"with  the  proper  sound  of  short  a^  as  in  hoi,  has  the  appearance  of 
affectation ;  and  to  pronounce  them  with  the  full  Italian  sound  of  a, 
as  in  part,  father,  seems  to  border  on  vulgarism."  Grandgent  says 
that  this  compromise  a  never  made  much  actual  progress — ^that  the 
New  Englanders  preferred  the  "Italian  a^*  recommended  by  Webster, 
whatever  it  was.  Apparently  it  was  much  nearer  to  the  a  in  father 
than  to  the  a  in  aU.  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  Webster's  death, 
Richard  Grant  White  distinguished  clearly  between  these  a%  and 
denounced   the   former   as    "a   British   peculiarity."      Erank   H. 

« 

*01d  and  New,  p.  139.  The  two  essays  in  this  book,  Fashion  and  the  Broad 
A,  and  New  England  Pronunciation,  contain  the  best  discussion  of  the  subject 
that  I  have  ever  encountered. 
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Vizetelly,  "writing  in  1917,  still  noted  the  difference,  plarticularly  in 
such  words  as  dauinJt,  saunter  and  laundry;  some  Americans,  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  use  one  a,  and  some  use  the  other.  At  the 
present  time,  says  Grandgemt,  ^^the  broad  a  of  ITew  Englanders, 
Italiante  though  it  be,  is  not  so  broad  as  that  of  Old  England.  .  •  . 
Our  grass  really  lies  between  the  grahs  of  a  British  lawn  and  the  grass 
of  the  boundless  prairies."  In  the  cities,  he  adds,  it  has  been  ^^shaken 
by  contact  with  the  Irish,"  and  is  now  restricted  to  "a  few  specific 
classes  of  words — especially  those  in  which  an  a  (sometimes  an  au) 
is  followed  by  a  final  r,  by  an  r  that  precedes  another  consonant,  by 
an  m  written  Im,  or  by  the  sound  of  /,  s,  or  th:  as  /or,  hi^rd,  halm, 
laugh,  pass,  rather,  path.  In  the  first  two  catteries,  and  in  the  word 
father,  ah  possesses  nearly  all  the  English-speaking  territory;  con- 
cerning the  other  classes  there  is  a  wide  divergence,  although  flat  a 
appears  everywhere  to  be  disappearing  from  words  like  haim, 
Yankeedom  itself  is  divided  over  such  combinations  as  ant,  can't, 
dance,  example,  in  which  a  nasal  and  another  consonant  follow  the 
vowel ;  awfit,  however,  always  has  broad  a.  Ah,  in  this  region,  is  best 
preserved  in  rural  communities  and  among  people  of  fashion,  the 
latter  being  more  or  less  under  British  influence." 

But  the  imprimatur  of  the  Yankee  Johnson  was  not  potent  enough 
to  establish  the  broad  a  outside  New  England.  He  himself,  compro- 
mising in  his  old  age,  allowed  the  flat  a  in  stamp  and  mse.  His  suc- 
cessor and  rival,  Lyman  Cobb,  decided  for  it  in  pass,  draft,  and  damce, 
though  he  advocated  the  oA-sound  in  laugh,  path,  daunt  and  saunter. 
By  1850  the  flat  a  was  dominant  everywhere  west  of  the  Berkshires 
and  south  of  ilTew  Hlaven,  save  for  what  Grandgent  calls  ^^a  little 
oA^spot  in  Virginia,"  and  its  sound  had  even  got  into  such  proper 
names  as  Alabama  and  Lafa/getteJ^^  ^^In  the  United  States  beyond 
the  Hudson — perhaps  beyond  the  Connecticut,"  says  Grandgent, 
"the  flat  a  prevails  before  f,  s,  th,  and  n/* 

Webster  failed  in  a  number  of  his  other  attempts  to  influence 
American  pronunciation.  His  advocacy  of  deef  for  deaf  had  popular 
support  while  he  lived,  and  he  dredged  up  authority  for  it  out  of 
Chaucer  and  Sir  William  Temple,  but  the  present  pronunciation 

"'Richard  Meade  Bache  denounced  it,  in  Lafayette,  during  the  SO'b.    Vide  his 
VulgariBms  Imd  Other  Errors  of  Speech,  2nd  ed.^  Philadelphia,  1869,  p.  65. 
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gradually  prevailed,  though  deef  remains  familiar  in  the  oonmion 
speech.    Joeeph  E.  Worcester  and  oiher  rival  leodcographers  stood 
against  many  of  his  pronunciations,  and  he  took  the  field  against 
them  in  the  prefaces  to  the  successive  editions  of  his  spelling-books. 
Thus,  in  that  to  "The  Elementary  Spelling  Book,'*  dated  1829,  he 
denounced  the  "affectation"  of  inserting  a  y-sound  before  the  u  in 
such  words  as  gradual  and  maJtwre,  with  its  compensatory  change  of  d 
into  dj  and  of  t  into  ch.    The  English  lexicographer,  John  Walker, 
had  argued  for  this  "iaffectation"  in  1791,  but  Webster's  prestige, 
while  he  lived,  remained  so  high  in  some  quarters  that  he  carried 
the  day,  and  the  older  professors  at  Yale,  it  is  said,  continued  to  use 
natur  down  to  1839.    He  favored  the  pronunciation  of  eUher  and 
neither  as  ee-ther  and  nee-therj  and  so  did  most  of  the  English  au- 
thorities of  his  time.    The  original  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable, 
in  England,  probably  made  it  rhyme  with  baifj  but  the  6e-sound  was 
firmly  established  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Toward  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  however,  there  arose  a  fashion  of  an 
ai-sound,  and  this  affectation  was  borrowed*  by  certain  Americans. 
Gould,  in  the  50's,  put  the  question,  ^'Why  do  you  say  irther  and 
ni-<^rr' to  various  Americans.    The  reply  begot  was:  "The  words 
are  so  pronounced  by  the  bestreducated  people  in  England."    This 
imitation  still  prevails  in  the  cities  of  the  East.    "All  of  us,"  says 
Ixmnsbury,  "are  privileged  in  these  latter  days  frequently  to  witness 
painful  struggles  put  forth  to  give  to  the  first  syllable  of  these  words 
the  sound  of  t  by  those  who  who  have  been  brought  up  to  give  it  the 
sound  of  e.    There  is  apparently  an  impression  on  the  part  of  some 
that  such  a  pronunciation  establishes  on  a  firm  foundation  an  other- 
wise doubtful  social  standing."  ^^     But  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  continue  to  say  ee^ther  and  not  eye-ther.    White  and 
Vizetelly,  like  Lounsbury,  argue  that  they  are  quite  correct  in  so 
doing.     The  use  of  eye-ther,  says  White,  is  no  more  than  "a  copy 
of  a  second-rate  British  affectation." 

*^The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English,  pp.  109-112. 
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The  Two  Vooahvlaries 

By  way  of  preliminarj  to  an  ezamiiiation  of  the  American  of 
today^  here  is  a  list  of  terms  in  everyday  use  that  differ  in  American 
and  English: 


Amerioan 


ash-can 
aah-cart 


backyard    *• 

baggage 

baggag6-car 

ballast  (railroad) 

barbarihop 

bath-robe 

ba|;h-tab   '^ 

bid  (noun) 
bill-board 


boardwalk  (seaside) 
boot 

brakeman 
bumper  (car) 


1  ^r^ 


._• 


calendar   (conrt) 
campaign   (political) 
can  (noun) 
uMdy 

V»nned-goods    ' 
*^hiclrtar-y&d 


chief -of-police 

city-editor 

city-ordinance 

clipping  (newspaper) 

closed-season     •^ 

coal 

coal-oil 


.  ** 


Jir\J 


dust-bin 

dust-cart 

dustman 

garden 

luggage 

luggage-van 

metal 

barberVshop 

dressing-gown 

bath 

beet-root 

tender 

hoarding      n 


Bngluh 


promenade 
nigh-boot 
brakesman 
buffer 


cause-list 
canvass 
tin    . 
sweets 
sUck 

tinned-goods 

carriage,  van  or  waggon 
'droughts 
^'  ■'  *  ^owl-run 


chief -constable 

chief-reporter 

by-law 

cutting 

close-season   ' 

coals 

paraflSn 

3 


i 
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V 


J>^ 


wV 


^■^ 


y 


V 


> 


/ 


t.-»^ 


»x 


^  ^'••v 


V.    ' 


collar-button 
commisBion-merchant 
commntatioiL-ticket      i. 
conductor  (of  a  train) 

goynar  (of  a  etxaaL) 
^ptfm-meal 

counterfeiter 

cowcatcher 
^^mcker   > 

crazy-bone 

cross-tie 

crystal  (watch)  aA;^^^1j^J-^ 

department-store^    \ 

derby  (hat)  ^    ^' 

dime-novel 

district  (poUtical) 

druggist 

drug-store 

drummer 

dry-goods-store 

editorial   (noun) 

elevator     '- 

elevator-boy  - 

enlisted-man 

excursionist 

ferns 

filinff-cabinet 

fire-department 
^sh-dealer 

floor-walker 

fraternal-order 

freight 

frdght-agent 

freight-car 

freight-elevator 

frog  (railway) 

garters    (men's) 

gasoline 

grade  (railroad) 
vflP^ain 

grain-broker 
^froceries 

hardware-dealer 

headliner 

hod-carrier 

hog-pen 

hood  (automobile) . ' 

hospital  (private) 

hudrster 

hunting 

Indian 

Indian  Summer 

instalment-business 

instalment-plan 

internal-revenue 

janitor 

laborer 


/ 


•4  EnglUh 

stua 

factor,  or  commission-agent 
season-ticket  i 
guard 
maize,  or  Indian  com 


Indian  meal 

coiner 

plough 

biscuit 

funny-bone 

sleeper 

stores     ^*^^ 

bowler 

penni^-dreadful 

division 

chemist   . 

chemist's  shop 

bagman 

draper's-shop 

leader,  or  leading-article 

lift    • 

lift-man    ' 

private-soldier 

tripper  ' 

braocen 

nest-of-drawers 

fire-brigade 

fishmonger 

shop- walker 

friendly-society 

goods 

goods-manager 

(Toods-waggon 

hoist 

crossing-plate 

sock-suspenders 

petrol 

gradient 

com 

corn-factor 

stores 

ironmonger  ' 

topliner 

hodman 

piggery 

bonnet 

nursing-home 

coster  (monger) 

shooting 

Red  Indian 

St.  Martin's  Summer 

credit-trade 

hire-purchase  plan 

inland-revenue 

caretaker,  or  porter 

navvy 


\ 
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American 
legal-holiday 
letter-box 
letter-carrier 
locomotive  engineer 
long-distance-call  . 
lumber 
lumber-yard 
mad 


Methodist 

monkey-wrench 

necktie 
news-dealer 
newspaper-man 
notions 


7YVrv-\4Ar 


officeholder 

orchestra  (seats  in  a  theatre) 

outbuildings    (farm) 


parlor-car 
patrolman  (police) 


ut 
pen-point 
period  (punctuation) 
pitcher 

(luduBUia!) 


poorhouse 
ppst-jpaid 
vpotpie 
prepaid 

press   (printing) 
program   (of  a  meeting) 
public-school 
quotation-marks 
railroad 
railroad-man 
rails 

receipts  (in  business) 
Ehine-wine 
road-bed  (railroad) 
prod-repairer 
^oast 
roll  (of  films) 
roll-call 
roosts 

round-trip-ticket   t- 
saleBwoman 
saloon 


bank-holiday 

pillar-box 

postman 

engine-driver 

trunk-call 

deals 

timber-yard 

angry 

Wesleyan 

treacle 

spanner 


EngUah 


pfetmtpalaew  ^^cif*M^(j^  j^^) 


tie 

news-agent 

pressman,  or  journalist 

small-wares 


public-servant 

stalls 

offices 


arawing-room\  v;  \    '^ 


vnr^vNi 


saloon-carriage 
constable 


monkey-nut 

nib 

full-stop 


workhouse 

post-free 

pie 

carriage-paid 

machine 

agenda 

board-school 

inverted-commas 

railway  * 

railway-servant 

line 


takings 

Hock 

permanent-way 

road-mender 

joint 

spool 

division 

cock 

return-ticket    ' 

shop-assistant 

public-house 


^Railway,  of  course,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  United  States. 
English  dictionaries  call  railroad  an  Americanism. 


3ut  all  the 
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Amertoon 


BOOW 

sewerage 

shirtw^t 
o  shoe        t 
^    shoemaker 
'  shoe-shine 

shoestriBg 

shoe-tree 

sick 

sidewalk^a^  K  .  ^;^ 
silver  (collecuTely)         \ 
sled 
sleigh 
V^feft-drinks 
smoking-room 
spigot  (or  faucet) 
sponge  (surgical) 
stem-winder 
stockholder 
stocks 

store-fixtorea 
street-cleaner 
street-railway 


^iNA 


suspenders   (men's) 


switch   (noun,  railway) 

switch    (verb,  railway) 
'^  taxes   (municipal) 

taxpayer   (local) 
iN^enaerloin  (of  beef) 

ten-pins 

■<iailiuad) 


thumb-tack 

ticket-office    ^' 

tinner 

tin-roof 

track   (railroad) 

trained-nurse 

transom  (of  door) 

trolley-car 

truck   (vehicle) 

truck  (of  a  railroad  car) 

typewriter  (operator) 


undershirt 

vaudeville-theatre 

vest 

wash-rag 

wash-stand 

waste-basket 

whippletree 

witness-stand 


EngUah 


lighter 

drains 

blouse 

boot  ' 

bootmaker 

boot-polish 

bootlace 

boot-tree 

iU 

footpajAi  or  pagement 

sledge 

sledge 

minerals 

smoke-room 

tap 

wipe 

keyless-watch 

shareholder 

shares 

shop-fittings 

crossing-sweeper 

tramway 


braces 


points 

shunt 

rates 

ratepayer 

under-cut,  or  fillet 

nine-pins 


drawing-pin 

booking-office 

tinker 

leads 

line 

bospital-nurse 

fanlight  ^ 

tramcar 

lorry 

bogrie 

typist 


.Ai 


vest 

music-hall 
waistcoat 
governor,   _     •     , 

face-cloth 
wash-hand-stand 
waBte-paner-basket  ^ 
PTilinter-bar 
witness-box 


> 


-  \ 


.h^- 


v 


i  K" 


*    \ 


^  / 


^J 
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Differences  in  Usage 

The  differences  here  listed,  most  of  them  between  words  in  every- 
/daj  employment,  are  but  examples  of  a  divergence  in  usage  which 
/extends  to  every  department  of  daily  life.  In  his  business,  in  his 
/  journeys  from  his  home  to  his  office,  in  his  dealings  with  his  family 
and  servants,  in  his  sports  and  amusements,  in  his  politics  and  even 
in  his  religion  the  American  uses,  not  only  words  and  phrases,  but 
whole  syntactical  constructions,  that  are  unintelligible  to  the  Ei 
lishman,  or  intelligible  only  after  laborious  consideration.  /A  f anuliar 
anecdote  offers  an  example  in  miniatura  It  concerns  a  young  Ameri- 
can woman  living  in  a  region  of  prolific  orchards  who  is  asked  by  a 
visiting  Englishman  what  the  residents  do  with  so  much  fruit.  Her 
reply  is  a  pun:  "We  eat  all  we  can,  and  what  we  can't  we  can.'* 
This  answer  would  mystify  most  Englishmen,  for  in  the  first  place  it 
involves  the  use  of  the  flat  American  a  in  camft  and  in  the  second 
place  it  applies  an  unfamiliar  name  to  the  vessel  that  the  Englishman 
knows  as  a  tin,  and  then  adds  to  the  confusion  by  deriving  a  verb 
from  the  substantive.  There  are  no  such  things  as  carmed-goads  in 
England ;  over  there  they  are  tinned.  The  can  that  holds  them  is  a 
tin;  to  can  them  is  to  tin  theuL  •  .  .  And  they  are  counted,  not  as 
groceries,  but  as  stores,  and  advertised,  not  on  bUJrboa/rds  but  on 
hoardings.  And  the  cook  who  prepares  them  for  the  table  is  not  Nora 
or  Maggie,  but  Cook,  and  if  she  does  other  work  in  addition  she  is 
not  a  girl  for  general  hausev/ork,  but  a  cook-general,  and  not  help, 
but  a  servant.  And  the  boarder  who  eats  them  is  often  not  a  hoarder 
at  all,  but  a  paying-guest.  And  the  grave  of  the  tin,  once  it  is 
emptied,  is  not  the  ash-can,  but  the  dvst-bin,  and  the  man  who  carries 
it  away  is  not  the  garbage-^man  or  the  ashrman  or  the  white-wings, 
but  thej^tififnumk 

r£n  Englishman^  entering  his  home,  does  not  walk  in  upon  the 
first  floor,  but  upon  the  grovnd  floor.  What  he  calls  the  first  floor 
(or,  more  commonly,  first  storey,  not  forgetting  the  penultimate  e!) 
is  what  we  call  the  second  floor,  and  so  on  up  to  the  roof — ^which  is 
covered  no%  with  tin,  but  with  slaie,  tiles  or  leads.    He  do^  iiot  take 
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a  paper ;  he  tak^  in  a  paper.  He  does  not  aak  his  servant^  ^'Is  there 
any  tmSL  ioit  me  ?"  but  "Are  there  any  letters  for  me  V^  for  mail,  in 
the  American  sense,  is  a  word  that  he  seldomi  u^  save  in  such 
compounds  as  madlrvan,  maH'train  and  mail-order  J/Ke  always  speaks 
of  it  as  the  post.  The  man  who  brings  it  is  not  a  letter-carrier  but  a 
postman.  It  is  posted,  not  maHed,  at  a  piUar-box,  not  at  a  madlrbox. 
It  never  includes  postal-cards,  but  only  post-cards,  never  money- 
orders,  but  only  postal-orders  or  postoffice-orders,^  The  Englishman 
dictates  his  answers,  not  to  a  typewriter,  but  to  a  typist;  a  typewriter 
is  merely  the  machine.  If  he  desires  the  recipient  to  call  him  by 
telephone  he  doesn't  say,  "  'phone  me  at  a  quarter  of  eight,"  but 
rmg  me  up  at  a  guarter  to  ei^tji)  And  when  the  call  comes  he  says 
are  you  there  f*  vVhen  Jie  gets  home,  he  doesn't  find  his  wife  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  parpr  or  limng-rooTn,^  but  in  the  droAvvng-room 
or  in  her  sUtin^g-room^kx^^  the  tale  of  domestic  disaster  that  she  has 
to  tell  does  not  concern  the  hiredrgirl  but  the  scvUery-maid.  He 
doesn't  bring  her  a  box  of  candy,  but  a  box  of  sweets.  He  doesn't 
leave  a  derby  hat  in  the  hall,  but  a  bowler.  His  wife  doesn't  wear 
yw^,  but  blouses.  \  When  she  buys  one  she  doesn't  say  ''charge 
it^'  but^ptt^  it  dvwTii^'VJhffrL  she  orders  a  taalor-made  suit,  she  calb 
it  a  costume  or  a  coat-amd-skirt.  jWhen  she  wants  a  spool  of  thread 
\j  she  asks  for  a  reel  of  cotton.^  |/Such  things  are  bought,  not  in  the 
depoHm^ent-stores,  but  at  the  stores,  which  are  substantially  the  same 
thing.  In  these  stores  calico  means  a  plain  cotton  doth ;  in  the  United 
States  it  means  a  printed  cotton  cloth.  Things  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  in  England  are  said  to  be  bought  on  the  hire-purchase  plan 
or  system ;  the  instalment  business  itself  is  the  credii-trade.  Qoods 
ordered  by  post  (not  mml)  on  which  the  dealer  pays  the  cost  of 
transportation  are  said  to  be  sent,  not  postpaid  or  prepaid,  but  post- 
free  or  carriage-paid. 

v '     " An  Englishman  does  not  wear  suspenders,  but  bnues.    Suspenders 

\  are  his  wife's  garters;  his  own  are  soch-suspenders.YThe  family  does 

not  seek  sustenance  in  a  rare  tenderloin  but  in  an  underdone  under- 
cut or  fillet.    It  does  not  eat  beets,  but  beet-roots.    The  wine  on  the 

'However,  the  English  send  money-orders  abroad. 

'It  is  possible  that  the  American  Ivoing-room  was  suggested  by  the  German 
wohntBiimmer. 
*  Spool  of  thread  is  Irish. 
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table,  if  white  and  German,  is  not  Ehme  wine,  but  Hock.  Yellow 
turnips,  in  England,  are  called  Swedes,  and  are  regarded  as  fit  food 
"  for  cattle  only;  when  rations  were  short  there,  in  1916,  the  Saiurday 
Review  made  a  solemn  effort  to  convince  its  readers  that  they  were 
good  euough  to  go  upon  the  tabla  The  English,  of  late,  have  learned 
to  eat  another  vegetable  formerly  resigned  to  the  lower  fauna,  to  wit, 
American  sweet  com.  But  they  are  still  having  some  difficulty 
^  about  its  name,  for  plain  cam  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  means  all 
the  grains  used  by  man.  Some  time  ago,  in  the  Sketch,  one  C.  J. 
Olive,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  Worcestershire,  was  advertising  sweet 
com-cdbs  as  the  "most  delicious  of  all  vegetables,'^  and  offering  to 
sell  them  at  63.  6d.  a  dozen,  carriage-paid.  Chicory  is  something 
else  that  the  English  are  unfamiliar  with;  they  always  call  it  endive. 
By  chicken  they  mean  any  fowl,  however  ancient.  Broilers  and 
friers  are  never  heard  of  over  thera  Neither  are  croAvfish,  which 
are  always  crayfish.^  The  classes  which,  in  America,  eat  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper,  have  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  in  England; 
supper  always  means  a  meal  eaten  late  in  the  evening.  No  English- 
man ever  wears  a  frock-coat  or  Prince-Albert,  or  lives  in  a  bungalow; 
he  wears  a  mommg-coat  and  lives  in  a  viUa  or  cottage.  His  wife's 
maid,  if  she  has  one,  is  not  Ethel,  or  Maggie  but  Robinson,  and  the 
nurse-maid  who  looks  after  his  children  is  not  Lizzie  but  Nurse.^ 
So,  by  the  way,  is  a  trained  nurse  in  a  hospital,  whose  full  style  is 
not  Miss  Jones,  but  Nurse  Jones  or  Sister.  And  the  hospital  itself, 
if  private,  is  not  a  hospital  at  all,  but  a  nursing-home,  and  its  trained 
nurses  are  plain  nurses,  or  hospital  nurses,  or  maybe  nursing  sisters. 
And  the  white<!lad  young  gentlemen  who  make  love  to  them  are  not 
studying  medicine  but  walking  the  hospitals.  Similarly,  an  English 
law  student  does  not  study  law,  but  reads  the  law. 

If  an  English  boy  goes  to  a  public  school,  it  is  not  a  sign  that  he 
is  getting  his  education  free,  but  that  his  father  is  paying  a  good 
round  sum  for  it  and  is  accepted  as  a  gentleman.    A  public  school 

V  'The  verb  to  orwicfisifi,  of  course,  is  also  unknown  in  England. 

,^  'The  differences  between  the  nursery  Tocabulary  in  English  and  American 

4  deserve  investigation,  but  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  celibate  inquirer.    I 

^  have  been  told  by  an  Englishman  that  English  babies  do  not  say  cHoo-ohoo 

^  to  designate  a  Railroad  train,  but  puff -puff. 
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over  there  corresponds  to  our  prep  school;  it  is  a  place  maintained 
chiefly  by  endowments,  wherein  boys  of  the  upper  classes  are  pre-  ' 

pared  for  the  universities.     What  we  know  as  a  public  school  is  ^ 

called  a  hoard  school  or  covoicU  school  in  England,  not  because  the 
pupils  are  boarded  but  because  it  is  managed  by  a  school  board  or 
county  council.  The  boys  in  a  public  (i.  e.,  private)  school  are 
divided,  not  into  classes,  or  grades,  but  into  forms,  which  are  num- 
bered, the  lowest  being  the  first  form.  The  benches  they  sit  on  are 
also  called  forms.  An  English  boy  whose  father  is  unable  to  pay 
for  his  education  goes  first  into  a  babies'  class  (a  kindergarten  is 
always  a  private  school)  in  a  primary  or  infaait^  whocA.  He  moves 
thence  to  class  one,  class  two,  class  three  and  class  four,  and  then 
into  the  jvmor  school  or  public  elementary  school,  where  he  enters 
the  first  standard.  Until  now  boys  and  girls  have  sat  together  in 
class,  but  hereafter  they  are  separated,  the  boy  going  to  a  boys' 
school  and  the  girl  to  a  girls'.  He  goes  up  a  staaidard  a  year.  At 
the  ihird  or  fourth  standard,  for  the  first  time,  he  is  put  under  a 
male  teacher.  He  reaches  the  seventh  standard,  if  he  is  bright,  at 
the  age  of  12,  and  then  goes  into  what  is  known  as  the  ex-seventh. 
If  he  stays  at  school  after  this  he  goes  into  the  eooex-seventh.  But 
many  leave  the  public  elementary  school  at  the  eo^seventh  and  go 
into  the  secondary  school,  which  is  what  Americans  call  a  high- 
school.  ''The  lowest  class  in  a  secondary  school,"  says  an  English 
correspondent,  ''is  known  as  the  third  form.  In  this  class  the  boy 
from  the  public  elementary  school  meets  boys  from  private  pre- 
paratory schools,  who  usually  have  an  advantage  over  him,  being 
armed  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  first  twenty  pages  of  'French 
Without  Tears,'  the  fact  that  Balbus  built  a  wall,  and  the  fact  that 
lines  equal  to  the  same  line  are  equal  to  one  another.  But  usually 
the  public  elementary  school  boy  conquers  these  disabilities  by  the 
end  of  his  first  high-school  year,  and  so  wins  a  place  in  the  upper 
fourth  form,  while  his  wealthier  competitors  grovel  in  the  lower 
fourth.  In  schools  where  the  fagging  system  prevails  the  fourth  is 
the  lowest  form  that  is  fagged.  The  lower  fifth  is  the  retreat  of 
the  unscholarly.  The  siodh  form  is  the  highest  Those  who  fail  in 
their  matriculation  for  universities  or  who  wish  to  study  for  the  civil 
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servioe  or  pupil  teachers'  examinations  go  into  a  thing  called  the 
remove,  which  is  less  a  class  than  a  state  of  mind.    Here  are  the 

V.  Brahmins^,   the   contemplative   Olympians,   the   prefects,   the   lab. 

^  monitors.     The  term  public  elementary  school  is  recent.     It  was 

i  invented  when  the  old  board  school  system  was  abolished  about  1906. 

But  the  term  standard  is  ancient."     The  principal  of  an  English 

*  public  (i.  e.,  private)  school  is  a  headrmaster  or  head-^mistress,  but 

in  a  council  school  he  or  she  may  be  a  principal.  The  lower  peda- 
j  gogues  used  to  be  ushers,  but  are  now  assistant  masters  (or  mis- 

tresses). The  titular  head  of  a  university  is  a  chancellor  or  rector.'^ 
He  is  always  some  eminent  public  man,  and  a  vice-cham>cellor  or  vice- 
rector  performs  his  duties.  The  head  of  a  mere  collie  may  be  a 
president,  principal,  m^aster,  warden,  rector,  dean  or  provost. 

I 

At  the  universities  the  students  are  not  divided  into  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors  and  semors,  as  with  us,  but  are  simply  first- 
year^men,  second-year-men,  and  so  on,  though  a  first-yewr-m^m  is 
i  sometimes  a  fresher.    Such  distinctions,  however,  are  not  as  impor- 

tant in  England  as  in  America ;  members  of  tiie  university  (they  are 
called  members,  not  students)  do  not  flock  together  according  to 
seniority,  and  there  is  no  regulation  forbidding  an  upper  classman, 
or  even  a  graduate,  to  be  polite  to  a  student  just  entered.  An 
English  university  man  does  not  study;  he  reads.  He  knows  nothing 
of  frats,  class-days,  senior-proms  and  such  things ;  save  at  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  he  does  not  even  speak  of  a  com/mencement.  On  the 
other  hand  his  daily  speech  is  full  of  terms  unintelligible  to  an 
American  student,  for  example,  wrangler,  tripos,  head,  passdegree 
and  don. 

The  upkeep  of  councU^schools  in  England  comes  out  of  the  raies, 
which  are  local  taxes  levied  upon  housdiolders.  For  that  reason  an 
English  municipal  taxpayer  is  called  a  ratepayer.  The  function- 
aries who  collect  and  spend  money  are  not  office-holders,  but  public- 
servants.  The  head  of  the  local  police  is  not  a  chief  of  police,  but  a 
chief  constable.     The  fire  department  is  the  fire  brigade.     The 

'Thia  title  has  been  borrowed  by  some  of  the  American  uniyersities,  e,  g., 
OhaneeUor  Day  of  Syracuse.  But  the  usual  title  remains  preMewt,  On  the 
Continent  it  is  reoftor. 
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street-cleaner  is  a  crossing-sweeper.^  The  pariah  poorhouse  is  a 
workh<yu8e.  If  it  is  maintained  by  two  or  more  parishes  jointly  it 
becomes  a  union.  A  pauper  who  accepts  its  hospitality  is  said  to  be 
an  the  rates.  A  policeman  is  a  hobby  familiarly  and  a  constable 
officially.  He  is  commonly  mentioned  in  the  newspapers^  not  by  his 
name,  but  as  P.  C.  6iS  A — L  e..  Police  Constable  No.  643  of  the  A 
Division.  The  fire-laddie,  the  wood  executive,  the  wwrdman,  the 
roundsmaai,  the  stronff-arm  squad,  the  third-degree,  and  other  such 
objects  of  American  devotion  are  unknown  in  England.  An  Eng- 
lish saloon-keeper  is  officially  a  licensed  victualler.  His  saloon  is  a 
pvhUc  house,  or^  colloquially,  a  pub.  He  does  not  sell  beer  by  the 
bucket  or  can  or  growler  or  schooner,  but  by  the  pint.  He  and  his 
brethren,  taken  together,  are  the  licensed  trade.  Has  back-room 
is  a  parlor.  If  he  has  a  few  upholstered  benches  in  his  place  he 
usually  calls  it  a  lounge.  He  employs  no  bartenders.  Barmaids 
do  the  work,  with  maybe  a  barman  to  help. 

The  American  language,  as  we  have  seen,  has  begun  to  take  in 
the  English  boot  and  shop,  and  it  is  showing  hospitality  to  head- 
master, haberdasher  and  week-end,  but  subaltem,  dvU  servant,  por- 
ridge, m/}or,  draper,  treacle,  tram  and  mufti  are  still  rather 
strangers  in  the  United  States,  as  bleachers,  picayune,  air-line,  camr 
pus,  chore,  stogie  and  hoodoo  are  in  England.  A  subaltem  is  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  under  the  rank  of  captain.  A 
civU  servant  is  a  public  servant  in  the  national  civil  service;  if  he 
is  of  high  rank,  he  is  usually  called  a  permanent  offidaX.  Porridge, 
moor,  scvUery,  draper,  treacle  and  tram,  though  unfamiliar,  still 
need  no  explanation.  Mufti  means  ordinary  male  clothing;  an 
army  officer  out  of  uniform  (American:  in  cits,  or  in  citizen's 
clothes)  is  said  to  be  in  mufti.  To  this  officer  a  sack-suit  or  busi- 
ness-suit is  a  lounge^suit.  He  carries  his  clothes  in  a  box.  He  does 
not  mdss  a  train;  he  loses  it.  He  does  not  ask  for  a  round-trip 
ticket,  but  for  a  return  ticket    If  he  proposes  to  go  to  the  theatre 

'However,  the  aireet-deaner  is  beginning  to  appear  in  sctme  of  the  English 
cities.  He  is  commonly  employed  by  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  so 
the  letters  '^.S.A."  appear  upon  his  cart — a  shock  fo  visiting  Americans.  The 
old-time  oroaainff-aweeper  was  a  free  lance.  He  had  his  pitch  at  a  crossing,  and 
kept  it  clean;  his  income  came  from  the  free-will  offerings  of  passers-by.  As 
the  English  cities  grow  cleaner  and  official  street-cleaning  departments  are  set 
up  he  tends  to  disappear. 
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he  does  not  reserve  or  engage  seats ;  he  hooks  them.  If  he  sits  down^ 
stairs,  it  is  not  in  the  orchestra,  but  in  the  stalls.  If  he  likes  vaude- 
yille,  he  goes  to  a  music-hall,  where  the  headrliners  are  top-liners. 
If  he  has  to  stand  in  line,  he  does  it^  not  in  a  line,  but  in  a  queue. 
If  he  goes  to  see  a  new  plaj,  he  says  that  it  has  just  been  put  up, 
not  put  on. 

In  England  a  corporation  is  a  public  com/pamy  or  limvited  liability 
company.  The  term  corporaiion,  over  there,  is  commonly  ap{>lied 
only  to  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriffs  of  a  city,  as  in  the  Lon- 
don corporation.  An  Englishman  writes  Ltd.  after  the  name  of  a 
limited  liability  (what  we  would  call  incorporated)  bank  or  trad- 
ing company,  as  we  write  Inc.  He  calls  its  president  its  chair- 
man or  managing  director.  Its  stockholders  are  its  shareholders, 
and  hold  shares  instead  of  stock  in  it.  The  place  wherein  such  com- 
panies are  floated  and  looted — ^the  Wall  Street  of  London — is  called 
the  City,  with  a  capital  C.  Bankers,  stock-jobbers,  promoters,  di- 
rectors and  other  such  leaders  of  its  business  are  called  City  men. 
The  financial  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  its  City  editor.  Government 
bonds  are  consols,  or  stocks,  or  the  funds.^  To  have  money  in  the 
stocks  is  to  own  such  bonds.  An  Englishman  hasn't  a  ha/nk-account, 
but  a  banking-account.  He  draws  cheques  (not  checks)  ^  not  on  his 
bank  but  on  the  bankers.^^  In  England  there  is  a  rigid  distinction 
between  a  broker  and  a  stock-broker.  A  broker  means,  not  a  dealer 
in  securities,  as  in  our  Wail  Street  broker,  but  a  dealer  in  seoond- 
hand  fumitura  To  have  the  brokers  ^^  in  the  house  means  to  be 
bankrupt,  with  one's  very  household  goods  in  the  hands  of  one's 
creditors.  For  a  City  man  to  swindle  a  competitor  in  England  is 
not  to  do  him  up  or  to  do  him,  but  to  do  him  in.  When  any  English 
business  man  retires  he  does  not  actually  retire;  he  declines  busi- 
ness.^^ 

Tariff  reform,  in  England,  does  not  mean  a  movement  toward 
free  trade,  but  one  toward  protection.     The  word   Oovemment, 

'This  form  survives  in  the  American  term  city-gfock,  meaning  the  bonds  of 
a  municipality.    But  state  and  federal  securities  are  always  called  bonds. 

"Of.  A  Glossary  of  Colloquial  Slang  and  Technical  Terms  in  Use  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  Money  Market,  by  A.  J.  Wilson;  London,  1895. 

"Or  haiUffa, 

''This  was  formerly  good  American.  Vide  Rufus  King:  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence; New  York,  1894-1000,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 
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meaning  what  we  call  the  administration,  is  always  capitalized 
plural,   e. jr.,  "The  Government  are  considering  the  advisability- 
etc."     Vestry,  committee,  council,  ministry  and  even  compaavy    are 
also  plural,  though  sometimes  not  capitalized.    A  member  of  Parlia 
ment  does  not  nm  for  re-election ;  he  stands.    He  does  not  make  a^ 
caanyaxgn,  but  a  caavoa^}^    He  does  not  represent  a  district,  but 
a  division  or  constituency.    He  never  makes  a  stwmpvng  trip,  but 
always  a  speaking  tour.    When  he  looks  after  his  fences  he  calls  it  ; 
Tuwrsing  the  constitu^ency.     At  a  political  meeting  (they  are  often  H 
rough  in  England)  the  bouncers  are  called  stewards;  the  suffragettes  * 
used  to  delight  in  stabbing  them  with  hatpins.    A  member  of  Parlia-  J 
ment  is  not  afflicted  by  the  numerous  bugaboos  that  menace  an  Amer-  '  | 
ican  congressman.    He  knows  nothing  of  lame  ducks,  pork  barrels,   \ 
gag-rule,  junkets,  puUs,  gerrymanders,  omnibus-bills,  snakes,  nig-    f 
gers  in  the  woodpUe,  Salt  river,  crow,  bosses,  ward  heelers,  men    j 
higher  up,  sUk-stockings,  repeaters,  steamrroUers,  ballot-box  stuff  ers    \ 
and  straight  and  splU  tickets  (he  always  calls  them  ballots  or  voting     i 
papers).  He  has  never  heard,  save  as  a  report  of  far-off  heresies,  of     \ 
direct  primaries,  the  recall,  or  the  initialive  and  referendum^    A  roU- 
call  in  Parliament  is  a  division.    A  member  speaking  is  said  to  be  up 
€fr  onhis  legs.    When  the  house  adjourns  it  is  said  to  rise.    A  member 
referring  to  another  in  the  course  of  a  debate  does  not  say  '^the 
gentleman  from  Manchester,"  but  ''the  honorable  gentleman"  (writ- 
ten hon.  gentleman)  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  privy  councillor,  "the 
right  honorable  gentleman,"  or,  if  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
univeirsities,  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  "the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman."     If  the  speaker  refers  to  a 
member  of  his  own  party  he  may  say  "my  honorable  friend." 

In  the  United  States  a  pressman  is  a  man  who  runs  a  printiog 
press;  in  England  he  is  a  newspaper  reporter,  or,  as  the  English 
usually  say,  a  joumalist.^^     This  journalist  works,  not  at  space 

"But  he  is  run  by  his  party  organization.  Cf.  The  Goyernment  of  Eng- 
land, by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell;  New  York,  1910,  vol.  ii,  p.  29.  Canvass  was 
formerly  good  American.  Cf.  Autobiography  of  Martin  Van  Buren;  Washington, 
1920,  p.  8. 

^  Until  a  few  years  ago  no  self-respecting  American  newspaper  reporter 
would  call  himself  a  jowmaliH.  He  always  used  neivapaper  man,  and  refened 
to  his  vocation,  not  as  a  profession,  but  as  the  newspaper  business.  This  old 
prejudice,  however,  now  seems  to  be  breaking  down.  Cf.  Don't  Shy  at  Jour- 
nalist, The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  JoumaU9t,  June  27,  1914. 
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rates,  but  at  lineage  rates.  A  printing  press  is  a  mdchine.  An 
editorial  in  a  newspaper  is  a  leading  article  or  leader.  An  editorial 
paragraph  is  a  leaderette,  or  par.  A  newspaper  clipping  is  a  cutting. 
A  pass  to  the  theatre  is  an  order.  The  room-clerk  of  a  hotel  is  the 
secretary.  A  real-estate  agent  or  dealer  is  an  estaie-agent.  The 
English  keep  up  most  of  the  old  distinctions  between  physicians  and 
surgeons,  barristers  and  solicitors.  A  barrister  is  greatly  superior 
to  a  solicitor.  He  alone  can  address  the  higher  courts  and  the 
parliamentary  committees;  a  solicitor  must  keep  to  office  work  and 
the  inferior  courts.  A  man  with  a  grievance  goes  first  to  his 
solicitor,  who  then  instructs  or  hriefs  a  barrister  for  him.  If  that 
barrister,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  wants  certain  evidence  re- 
moved from  the  record,  he  moves  that  it  be  struck  out,  not  stricTcen 
out,  as  an  American  lawyer  would  say.  Only  barristers  may  be- 
come judges.  An  English  barrister,  like  his  American  brother, 
takes  a  retainer  when  he  is  engaged.  But  the  rest  of  his  fee  does 
not  wait  upon  the  termination  of  the  case :  he  expects  and  receives  a 
refresher  from  time  to  time.  A  barrister  is  never  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  is  always  coiled.  If  he  becomes  a  King's  Counsel,  or  K.  C. 
(a  purely  honorary  appointment),  he  is  said  to  have  taken  siUe. 
In  the  United  States  a  lawyer  tries  a  case  and  the  judge  hears  it; 
in  England  the  judge  tries  it  In  the  United  States  tbe  court  hamds 
down  a  decision;  in  England  the  court  hands  it  out.  In  the  United 
States  a  lawyer  probates  a  will ;  in  England  he  proves  it,  or  has  it 
admitted  to  probate. 

The  common  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  are  often  differ- 
ently named  in  England  and  America.  As  we  saw  in  a  previous 
chapter,  such  Americanisms  as  creek  and  run,  for  small  streams,  are 
practically  unknown  in  England,  and  the  English  moor  and  downs 
early  disappeared  from  American.  The  Englishman  knows  the 
meaning  of  sound  {e.  g..  Long  Island  Sound) ^  but  he  nearly  always 
uses  hannel  in  place  of  it.  In  the  same  way  the  American  knows 
th  .eaning  of  the  English  bog,  but  rejects  the  English  distinction 
'  uween  it  and  swamp,  and  almost  always  uses  swa/mp  or 
marsh  (often  elided  to  ma!sh).  The  Englishman  seldom,  if  ever, 
describes  a  severe  storm  as  a  hurricane,  a  cyclone,  a  tornado,  or  a 
blizzard.    He  never  uses  cold-srvap,  cloudburst  or  under  the  weather. 
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He  does  not  say  that  the  temperature  is  29  degrees  (Fahrenheit) 
or  that  the  thermometer  or  the  mercury  is  at  29  degrees,  but  that 
there  are  three  degrees  of  frost.  He  calls  ice  water  icedrwater.  He 
knows  nothing  of  hlue^rass  country  or  of  the  pemvyt'yal.^^  What 
we  call  the  mimmg  regions  he  knows  as  the  black  country.  He  ne^er, 
of  course,  uses  down-East  or  up-Staie.  Many  of  our  names  for  com- 
mon fauna  and  flora  are  unknown  to  him  save  as  strange  Ameri- 
canisms, e.  g.,  terrapin,  moose,  JwfieAyag,  persimmon,  gumbo,  egg- 
plant, alfalfa,  catnip,  sweet-potato  and  yam^  Until  lately  he  called 
the  grapefruit  a  shaddock.  He  still  calls  the  rutahaga  a  mwngelr 
tvurzel.  He  is  familiar  with  many  fish  that  we  seldom  see,  e.  g.,  the 
A  iurbot.    He  also  knows  the  hare,  which  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Amer- 

ica. But  he  knows  nothing  of  devUledrcrahs,  crab-cocktails,  seafoodr 
dinners,  clamrchotvder  or  oyster-stews,  and  he  never  goes  to  oyster- 
suppers,  daanrbaJces  or  burgoo-picnics.  He  doesn't  buy  peanuts 
when  he  goes  to  the  circus.  He  calls  them  morikeynvts,  and  to 
eat  them  publicly  is  infra  dig.  The  common  American  use  of 
'  peanut  as  an  adjective  of  disparagement,  as  in  peanut  politics,  is 

incomprehensible  to  him. 

In  England  a  hack  is  not  a  public  coach,  but  a  horse  let  out  at 

hire,  or  one  of  similar  quality.  A  life  insurance  policy  is  usually 

V       not  an  insurance  policy  at  all,  but  an  assurance  policy.    What  we 

!  call  the  normal  income  tax  is  the  ordinary  tax;  what  we  call  the  siu> 

tax  is  the  supertax.^^  An  Englishman  never  lives  on  a  street,  but 
always  in  it.^''  He  never  lives  in  a  block  of  houses,  but  in  a  row; 
it  is  never  in  a  section  of  the  city,  but  always  in  a  district.  The 
business-blocks  that  are  so  proudly  exhibited  in  all  small  American 
\  towns  are  quite  unknown  to  him.    He  often  calls  an  office-building 

I  (his  are  always  small)   simply  a  house,  e.  g.,  Carmelite  House. 

Gk)ing  home  by  train  he  always  takes  the  down-train,  no  matter 
whether  he  be  proceeding  southward  to  Wimbleton,  westward  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  northward  to  Tottenham  or  eastward  to  Noak's 

t  ^The  lierb,  of  course,  is  used  in  England.    It  is  populaxly  regarded  as  an 

i^  effective  abortifacient. 

f.  ^Gf,  a  speech  of  Senator  La  Follette,  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  27,  1917, 

p.  6992. 
*'0f  late  in  has  come  into  use  in  America,  but  only  in  relation  to  minor 

streets.    Thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  live  in  Sixty-first  street,  but  his  office  is 

on  Broadway. 
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i  Hill.    A  train  headed  toward  London  is  always  an  up-tradn,  and  the 

A '  track  it  runs  on  is  the  up-line.    Eastbaund  and  westboimd  tracks 

>  and  trains  are  unknown  in  England,  and  in  general  the  Englishman 

,  has  a  much  lees  keen  sense  of  tiie  points  of  the  compass  than  the 

I     -  ..nj    American.    He  knows  the  East  End  and  the  West  End,  but  he  never 

' !    i    .     speaks  of  the  north-east  comer  of  two  streets.    When  an  Englishman 

*         '     boards  a  'bus,  in  fact,  it  is  not  at  a  comer  at  all,  but  at  a  crossing, 

^ '       i'     though  he  is  familiar  with  such  forms  as  Hyde  Park  Comer.    The 

•    I     place  he  is  bound  for  is  not  three  sqaa/res  or  blocks  away,  but  three 

\  turnings.    Sqiuxre,  in  England,  always  means  a  small  park.    A  back- 

I  yard  is  a  garden.    A  subway  is  always  a  tvbe,  or  the  tmderground. 

But  an  underground  passage  for  pedestrians  is  a  subway.    English 

streets  have  no  sidewallcs;  they  always  call  them  poAyemenis  or  foot- 

paths  or  simply  paths.   An  automobile  is  always  a  motor-car  or  motor. 

Avio  is  almost  unknown,  and  with  it  to  avJto.    So  is  machine. 

An  Englishman  always  calls  russet,  yellow  or  tan  shoes  brown 
shoes  (or,  if  Ihey  cover  the  ankle,  boots).  He  calls  a  pocketbook  a 
purse,  and  gives  the  name  of  pocketbook  to  what  we  call  a  m>emch 
randumrbooh.  His  walking  stick  is  always  a  stick,  never  a  cane.  By 
cord  he  means  something  strong,  almost  what  we  call  twine;  a  thin 
cord  he  always  calls  a  string;  his  ttHne  is  the  lightest  sort  of  string. 
When  he  applies  the  adjective  hovnely  to  a  woman  he  means  that  she 
is  simple  and  home-loving,  not  necessarily  that  she  is  plain.  He  uses 
dessert,  not  to  indicate  the  whole  last  course  at  dinner,  but  to 
designate  the  fruit  only;  the  rest  is  ices  or  sweets.  He  uses  vest, 
not  in  place  of  waistcoat,  but  in  place  of  lundershirt.  Similarly,  he 
applies  paanis,  not  to  his  trousers,  but  to  his  drawers.  An  English- 
man who  inhabits  bachelor  quarters  is  said  to  live  in  chancers;  if 
he  has  a  flat  he  calls  it  a  f4ji,  and  not  an  apoHment,  which  term 
he  reserves  for  a  single  room.^®  Flat-houses  are  often  mrnisions. 
The  janitor  or  superintendent  thereof  is  a  care-taker  or  porter. 
The  scoundrels  who  snoop  around  in  search  of  divorce  evidence  are 
not  priAJote  detectives,  but  private  enquiry  agents. 

*  According  to  the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  2nd  ed.  (Art.  Apart- 
ment House),  the  term  flat  "is  usually  in  the  United  States  restricted  to  apart- 
ments in  houses  haviifff  no  elevator  or  hall  service."  In  New  York  such 
apartments  are  commonly  called  waVc-up-apartmenta  or  walk-upe.  IBven  with 
the  qualification^  apartment  is  felt  to  be  better  than  fiat. 
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The  EnglishmaiL  is  nattirally  unfamiliar  with  baseball^  and  in 
cansequence  his  language  is  bare  of  the  countless  phrases  and  meta- 
phors that  it  has  supplied  to  American.  Many  of  these  phrases 
and  metaphors  are  in  daily  use  among  us,  for  example,  faai,  rooter, 
hleacherSj  batting-average,  dovhle-Jieader,  grand-stand-play,  Charley- 
horse,  pennant-winner,  gate-^money,  bvsher,  minor-leaguer,  glass-arm, 
to  strike  ovJt,  to  foul,  to  he  shut  out,  to  play  bait,  on  the  bench,  on 
to  his  cwrves  and  three  strikes  wnd  out.  The  national  game  of  draw- 
poker  has  also  greatly  enriched  American  with  terms  that  are  either 
quite  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  or  known  to  him  only  as  somewhat 
dubious  Americanisms,  among  them,  coldrdeck,  kitty,  full-house, 
jack-pot,  four-flvsher,  a^e-high,  pot,  penny-ante,  divvy,  a  ca/rd  up  his 
sleeve,  three-of-a-kind,  to  ante  up,  to  stand  pai,  to  call  (a  bluff)  y 
to  pony  up,  to  hold  out,  to  cash  in,  to  go  it  one  better,  to  chip  in  i 

and  for  keeps.    But  the  Englishman  uses  many  more  racing  terms  ' 

and  metaphors  than  we  do  and  he  has  got  a  good  many  phrases 
from  other  games,  particularly  cricket.  The  word  cricket  itself  has 
a  definite  figurative  meaning.  It  indicates,  in  general,  good  sportsr 
manship.  To  take  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent  is  not  cricket. 
The  sport  of  boating,  so  popular  on  the  Thames,  has  also  given 
colloquial  English  some  familiar  terms,  almost  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  e.  g.,  punt  and  weir.  Contrariwise,  pungy,  baiteau 
and  scow  are  unheard  of  in  England,  and  canoe  is  not  long  emerged 
from  the  estate  of  an  Americanism.^®  The  game  known  as  ten- 
pins in  America  is  called  nine-pins  in  England,  and  once  had  that 
name  over  here.  The  Puritans  forbade  it,  and  its  devotees  changed 
its  name  in  order  to  evade  the  prohibition.^^  Finally,  there  is 
soccer,  a  form  of  football  that  is  still  relatively  little  known  in  the 
TJnited  States.  What  we  call  simply  football  is  Rugby  or  Rugger  to 
the  Englishman.     The  word  soccer  is  derived  from  association;  the 

*  Canoeing  was  introduced  into  England  by  John  MacGregor  in  lS6d,  and 
there  is  now  a  Royal  Canoe  Club.  In  America  the  canoe  has  been  familiar 
from  the  earlieat  times,  and  in  Mme.  Sarah  Kemble  Knight's  diary  (1704) 
there  is  much  mention  of  oannoos.  The  word  itself  is  from  an  Indian  dialect, 
probably  the  Haitian,  and  came  into  American  through  the  Spanish,  in  which 
it  survives  as  oanoa, 

»"Afi  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  playing  nvne-pina;  as  soon  as  the  law  was 
put  in  force,  it  was  notified  everywhere,  'Tm-pins  played  here,*** — Capt. 
Muryat:  Diary  in  America,  vol.  iii,  p.  196. 
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rules  of  the  game  were  established  by  the  London  Football  Asflocia- 

tdon.     Soccer  is  one  of  the  relatively  few  English  experiments  in 

I  portmanteau  words.    Another  is  to  be  found  in  Bakerloo,  the  name 

of  one  of  the  London  underground  lines,  from  Baker-dreet  and 

.    \  Waterloo^  its  termini. 

^.    \  But  though  the  English  talk  of  racing,  football,  cricket  and  golf 

a  great  deal,  they  have  developed  nothing  comparable  to  the  sport- 

^  ing  argot  used  by  all  American  sporting  reporters.     When,  during 

the  war,  various  American  soldier  nines  played  baseball  in  England^ 

some  of  the  English  newspapers  employed  visiting  American  re- 

I  porters  to  report  the  games,  and  the  resultant  emission  of  wild 

i  and  woolly  technicalities  interested  English  readers  much  more 

than   the  games  themselves.     An  English  correspondent,   greatly 

-  excited,  sent  me  the  following  report  from  the  Times  of  May  26, 

1919 : 


J 


The  pafltime  was  featured  by  the  heavy  stick  work  of  Wallace,  former  Har- 
vard Univeraity  man,  who  slammed  out  a  three-bagger  and  a  clean  home-run 
in  three  trys  with  the  willow.  The  brand  of  twirling  for  both  teams  was 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  fielding  not  at  all  bad  considering  the  chances 
the  A.  E.  F.  boys  have  had  to  practise  since  crossing  the  deep  to  join  the  bigger 
game  over  here.  For  the  first  three  frames  both  teams  hung  toiigh  and  allowed 
no  scoring,  and  both  Shawenecy  and  Thomas  appeared  to  have  everything  necea- 
sary,  with  Shawenecy  holding  the  edge.  Fourth  innings  netted  a  brace  for 
the  home  lads.  Ives  clouted  one  to  centre  and  Richards  let  the  sphere  slip; 
Eagle  watched  four  bad  ones  go  by,  and,  after  Ives  was  tagged  trying  to  steal 
home,  was  pushed  over  for  the  first  tally  when  Williams  leaned  against  one 
for  two  sacks.  Shawenecy  went  bad  here  and  gave  Storey  a  free  ticket,  and 
Wallace  came  through  with  a  three  station  bingle  that  shoved  Williams  and 
Storey  across.  Brown  ended  the  agony  by  missing  three. 
In  the  sixth,  Cambridge  made  an  effort  to  close  the  gap  when  Shawenecy 
y  kissed  the  leather   for  a  bingle.    Richards   picked  a  double,   and  Myers  fol- 

■  lowed  up  with  a  safe  swat  which  brought  the  count  within  one.    Looked  good 

T  for  anotiier  after  Myers  swiped  the  second  stop,  but  Thomgate  and  Hart  both 

I  carved  the  breeze.      Oxford  wasn't  going  to  let  them  feel  too  good  about  it 

W  though,  so  they  slipped  up  a  few  more  to  convince  the  crowd  it  wasn't  visitors' 

day.     Eagle  went  to  first  on  Myers'  error.     Gammell  took  a  stroll,  and  both 
were  forced  at  the  third  corner  by  Williams  and  Storey.    Cobb  Wallace  stepped 
i  into  a  nice  one  for  the  washout  drive  and  was  well  over  the  platter  before 

the  pill  was  relayed  in.  Shawenecy  was  here  yanked  to  give  Clarke  a  chance 
to  use  his  slants,  and  after  singling  through  second,  Brown  was  nabbed  off 
the  first  pillow. 
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Cambridge  came  back  strong  in  the  eighth  when  Shaw^ife^  singled.  Richards 
was  given  a  lift  by  a  maS  on  third,  and  both  scored  with  the  help  of  a  two- 
timer  from  Myers  and  a  nifty  sacrifice  by  Thomgate^  but  the  combined  efforts 
of  Hart  and  Beal  could  not  push  the  anxious  Myers  over  and  scoring  for  the 
day  was  no  more. 


This  jargon^  as  I  say,  flabbergasted  England^  but  it  would  be 
bard  to  find  an  American  who  could  not  understand  it  As  a  set-off 
to  it — and  to  nineteenth  hole,  the  one  American  contribution  to  the 
argot  of  golf,  if  Africwn  golf  for  crapB  be  omitted — ^the  English  have 
an  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  with  which  we  are  almost  unacquainted, 
and  it  is  in  daily  use,  for  the  church  bulks  large  in  public  affairs 
over  there.  Such  terms  as  vicar,  canon,  verger,  prebendary,  prir 
maie,  cvrate,  nonconformist,  dissenter,  convocation,  rndnster,  chap- 
ter, crypt,  living,  presentation,  glebe,  benefice,  locum  tenens,  suffror 
gan,  almoner,  dean  and  pluralist  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
newspapers  constantly,  but  on  this  side  of  the  water  they  are  seldom 
encountered.  ISTor  do  we  hear  much  of  matins,  loads,  lay-readers,  rvt- 
ualism  and  the  liiurgy.  The  English  use  of  holy  orders  is  also 
strange  to  us.  They  do  not  say  that  a  young  man  is  studying  for 
the  nmUstry,  but  that  he  is  reading  for  holy  orders.  They  do  not 
say  that  he  is  ordained,  but  that  he  taJces  orders.  Save  he  be  in  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  is  never  a  minister,  though  the 
term  appears  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  save  he  be  a  noncon- 
formist, he  is  never  a  pastor;  sl  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  is 
always  either  a  rector,  a  vicar  or  a  curate,  and  colloquially  a  par- 


son. 
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In  American  chapel  simply  means  a  small  church,  usually  the 

*^I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Polack,  of  EvansYille,  Ind.,  that  certain 
Lutherans  in  the  United  States,  following  German  usage,  employ  vicar  to 
designate  "a  theological  student,  not  yet  ordained,  who  is  doing  temporary 
supply-work  in  a  mission  congregation."  The  verb,  to  iTtcor,  means  to  occupy 
such  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Polack  is  occupied  with  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the 
American  ecclesiastical  vocabulary.  He  believes  that  miesion-feativaly  common 
in  the  Middle  West,  comes  from  the  German  nUesionsfest,  So  with  agenda, 
used  by  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  to  designate  their  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  says  that  it  is  not  the  English  term,  but  the  German  agende. 
He  notes  the  use  of  aervicea  to  indicate  a  single  service  (this  is  common 
throughout  tiie  United  States) ;  the  decay  of  reverend  to  revemar,  revemer, 
revenor  or  revener;  the  use  of  oonfirmand  to  designate  a  candidate  for  confirma- 
tion; the  use  of  to  announce  to  indicate  notifying  a  pastor  of  an  intention  to 
partake  of  communion  (Ger.  aidh  anmelden) ;  and  the  use  of  oonfeaaional- 
addreaa  (bekhtrede).    All  these  terms  are  used  by  English-speaking  Lutherans. 
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branch  of  some  larger  one;  in  English  it  has  acquired  the  special 
aenae  of  a  place  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Establishment. 
Though  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Catholics  (in 
Munster  and  Connaught,  more  than  nine-tenths),  and  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  has  been  disestablished  since  1871,  a  Catholic 
place  of  worship  in  that  country  is  still  a  chapel  and  not  a  churdh.^^ 
So  is  a  Methodist  wailing^place  in  England,  however  large  it  may 
be,  though  now  and  then  tabernacle  is  substituted.  Chapel,  of 
course,  is  also  used  to  designate  a  small  church  of  the  Establishment, 
as  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  A  Methodist,  in  Great  Britain, 
is  not  ordinarily  a  Methodist,  but  a  Wedeywru  Contrariwise,  what 
the  English  call  simply  a  chvrchman  is  an  Episcopalian  in  the 
United  States^  what  they  call  the  Church  (always  capitalized!)  is 
the  Protestaaii  Episcopal  Church,^*  what  they  call  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  simply  a  Catholic,  and  what  they  call  a  Jew  is  usually  softened 
(if  he  happens  to  be  an  advertiser)  to  a  Hebrew.  The  English 
Jews  have  no  such  idiotic  fear  of  the  plain  name  as  that  which 
afSicts  the  more  pushing  and  obnoxious  of  the  race  in  America.^^ 
*^New&  of  Jewry'  is  a  common  headline  in  the  London  DaiHy 
Telegraph,  which  is  owned  by  Lord  Bumham,  a  Jew,  and  has  had 
many  Jews  on  its  staff,  including  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  the  Ameri- 
ean.  The  American  language,  of  course,  know^s  nothing  of  dis- 
senters. "Not  of  such  gladiators  of  dissent  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
nor  of  the  nonconformist  conscience,  though  the  United  States  suf- 
fers from  it  even  more  damnably  than  England.  The  English,  to 
make  it  even,  get  on  without  circuit-riders,  holy-roUers,  Dunkards, 
hard-shell  Baptists,  United  Brethren,  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and 


'"The  term  ohapel,"  says  Joyce,  in  English  as  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  "haM 
•o  ingrained  itself  in  my  mind  that  to  this  hour  the  word  instinctively  springs 
to  my  lips  when  I  am  about  to  mention  a  Catholic  place  of  worship;  and  I 
always  feel  soihe  sort  of  hesitation  or  reluctance  in  substituting  the  word 
ohwrch,  1  positively  could  not  bring  myself  to  say,  'Come,  it  is  time  now  to 
set  out  for  churoK'    It  must  be  either  nuMS  or  ohapeV 

'Curtain  dissenters,  of  late,  show  a  disposition  to  borrow  the  American 
usage.  Thus  the  Chr%9tia/ii  World,  organ  of  the  English  Congregationalists, 
uses  Epitoopal  to  designate  the  Church  of  England. 

'So  long  ago  as  the  70's  certain  Jews  petitioned  the  publishers  of  Webster's 
and  Worcester's  dictionaries  to  omit  their  definitions  of  the  verb  to  jew,  and 
According  to  Richard  Grant  White,  the  publisher  of  Worcester's  complied. 
:^ch  a  revest,  in  Eqgland,  would  be  greeted  with  derision. 
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other  ERieh  AmGrican  fera  ruUwroB  and  are  bom,  live^  die  and  go  to 
heaven  without  the  aid  of  either  the  uplift  or  the  cha/uia/uqya,  , 

In  music  the  English  cling  to  an  archaic  and  unintelligible  ^ 

nomendature,  long  since  abandoned  in  America.  Thus  thej  call  a  ii 
double  whole  note  a  breve,  a  whole  note  a  semibreve,  a  half  note  a 
mimm,  a  quarter  note  a  crotchet,  an  eighth  note  a  quaver,  a  six- 
teenth note  a  semdrquaver,  a  thirty-second  note  a  dendsemiquaver, 
and  a  sijcty-fourth  note  a  hemidefndsenUqtuwer,  or  semidemdseimr 
quaver.     Ii,  by  any  chance,  an  English  musician  should  write  a  ] 

one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth  note  he  probably  wouldn't  know  what  *^ 
to  call  it.  This  clumsy  terminology  goes  back  to  the  days  of  plain 
chant,  with  its  longa,  hrevis,  semdrbrevis,  rnmima  and  semdminima. 
The  French  and  Italians  cling  to  a  system  ahnost  as  confusing,  but 
the  Oermans  use  game,  haJhe,  viertel,  acfUel,  etc.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  the  beginning  of  the  American  system,  but  it  would  ^ 
seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  German.  Since  the  earliest  times 
a  great  many  of  the  music  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
Germans,  and  some  of  the  rest  have  had  German  training. 

In  the  same  way  the  English  hold  fast  (though  with  a  gradual 
slacking  of  the  grip  of  late)  to  a  clumsy  and  inaccurate  method  of 
designating  the  sizes  of  printers'  types.  In  America  the  simple 
point  system  makes  the  business  easy;  a  line  of  H-poini  type  oc- 
cupies exactly  the  vertical  space  of  two  lines  of  7'point,  But  the 
English  still  indicate  differences  in  size  by  such  arbitrary  and 
confusing  names  as  brUUant,  diamond,  small  pearl,  pearl,  ruby, 
ruby-nonpareil,  nonpareil,  mimonrnonpareil,  emerald,  minion,  hrcr 
vier,  bourgeois,  long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer 
and  double  pica.  They  also  ding  to  a  fossil  system  of  numerals  in 
stating  ages.  Thus,  an  Englishman  will  say  that  he  is  seven-and- 
forty,  not  that  he  is  forty-seven,  This  is  probably  a  direct  sur- 
vival, preserved  by  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  English  con- 
servatism, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  seofa/nromd-feowertig.  He  will  also 
say  that  he  weighs  eleven  stone  instead  of  154  pounds.    A  done  is  i 

14  pounds,  and  it  is  always  used  in  stating  the  heft  of  a  man. 
He  employs  such  designations  of  time  as  fortnight  and  twelve^monih 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  do,  and  has  certain  special  terms  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  for  example^  quarter-day,  banMuolidwif,         I 
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long-vacation.  Lady  Day  and  Michaslmas,  Per  contra,  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  our  Tluwksgimng,  Arbor,  Labor  and  DecoraJtum 
Days  or  of  legal  holidays,  or  of  Tom,  Kippvr.  Finally,  he  always 
says  "a  quarter  to  nine,"  not  "a  quarter  of  nine."  If  it  is  8.86  he 
usually  says  that  it  is  five-and-twenty  mimUes  to  nine.  But  he  never 
inverts  any  other  number;  it  is  twenty-three  minutes  to  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes  past.  He  rarely  says  fifteen  minutes  to;  nearly  always 
he  uses  quarter  td.  He  never  says  a  quarter  hour  or  a  half  hour;  he 
says  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  half  an  hour. 

In  English  usage,  to  proceed,  the  word  directly  is  always  used  to 
signify  immediately;  in  American  a  contingency  gets  into  it,  and 
it  may  mean  no  more  than  soon.  In  England  qvdte  means  ^^com- 
pletely, wholly,  entirely,  altogether,  to  the  utmost  extent,  nothing 
short  of,  in  the  fullest  sense,  positively,  absolutely" ;  in  America  it 
is  conditional,  and  means  only  nearly,  approximately,  substantially, 
as  in  ^^e  sings  quite  well."  An  Englishman  does  not  say  ^^I  will 
pay  you  up*'  for  an  injury,  but  "I  vrill  pay  you  back."  He  doesn't 
look  up  a  definition  in  a  dictionary;  he  looks  it  out.  He  doesn't 
say,  being  ill,  "I  am  getting  on  well,"  but  "I  am  going  on  well." 
He  doesn't  use  the  American  ^^different  from**  or  "diflEerent  than*'; 
he  uses  ^^different  to.**  He  never  adds  the  pronoun  in  such  locutions 
as  "it  hurts  m^,**  but  says  simply,  "it  hurts."  He  never  "caiches  up 
with  you"  on  the  street;  he  "catches  you  up.**  He  never  says  "are 
you  through  f*  but  ^Tiave  you  finished  f**  He  never  uses  to  notify 
as  a  transitive  verb ;  an  official  act  may  be  notified,  but  not  a  person. 
He  never  uses  gotten  as  the  perfect  participle  of  get;  he  always  uses 
plain  got^^  An  English  servant  never  washes  the  dishes;  she  al- 
ways washes  the  dinner  or  tea  things.  She  doesn't  live  out,  but 
goes  into  service.  Her  beau  is  not  her  fellow,  but  her  young  man. 
She  does  not  keep  company  with  him  but  walks  out  with  him.    She       ^  -  ' 

is  never  hired,  but  always  evigaged;  only  inanimate  thingspsuch  as   ^  Zj,fAr^^^^^^ 
a  hall  or  cab,  are  hired.    When  her  wages  are  increased  she  does  not     ^^|^#*^^^ 
get  a  raise,  but  a  rise.    When  her  young  man  goes  into  the  army  he 
does  not  join  it ;  he  joins  up. 

That  an  Englishman  always  calls  out  "J  say!"  and  not  simply 
"say  I"  when  he  desires  to  attract  a  friend's  attention  or  register 

''Bat  nerertheleBs  he  nsee  beyoMew,  not  d^j^ot. 
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a  protestation  of  incredulity — ^tHs  perhaps  ia  too  familiar  to  need 
notice.  His  hea/r,  hewrl  and  oh,  ohi  are  also  well  known.  He  is 
much  leas  prodigal  with  good-hye  than  the  American ;  he  uses  goodr 
dwy  and  gacdraftemoon  far  more  often.  A  shop-assistant  would 
nev^er  say  good-bye  to  a  customer.  To  an  Englishman  it  would  have 
a  subtly  offensive  smack;  good-afternoon  would  be  more  respectful. 
Various  very  common  American  phrases  are  quite  unknown  to  him, 
for  example,  over  his  dgnattire,  on  time  and  planted  to  com.  The 
first-named  he  never  uses,  and  he  has  no  equivalent  for  it;  an 
Englishman  who  issues  a  signed  statement  simply  makes  it  in 
writing.  He  knows  nothing  of  our  common  terms  of  disparagement, 
such  as  hike,  wop,  yap  and  rube.  His  pet-name  for  a  tiller  of  the 
soil  is  not  Bube  or  Cy,  but  Hodge.  When  he  goes  gunning  he  does 
not  call  it  hunting,  but  shooting;  hunting  is  reserved  for  the  chase  of 
the  fox.  When  he  goes  to  a  dentist  he  does  not  have  his  teeth  filled, 
but  stopped.  He  knows  nothing  of  Ev/ropean  plaai  hotels,  or  of  doA/- 
coaches,  or  of  baggage-checks. 

An  intelligent  Englishwoman,  coming  to  America  to  live,  told 
me  that  the  two  things  which  most  impeded  her  first  communica- 
tions with  untraveled  Americans,  even  above  the  gross  differences 
between  English  and  American  pronunciation  and  intonation,  were 
the  complete  absence  of  the  general  utility  adjective  jolly  from  the 
American  vocabulary,  and  the  puzzling  omnipresence  and  versa- 
tility of  the  verb  to  fiac.  In  English  colloquial  usage  joUy  means 
almost  anything;  it  intensifies  all  other  adjectives,  even  including 
wiserdble  and  homesich.  An  Englishman  is  joWy  bored,  jolly  hun- 
gry or  joXly  weU  tired;  his  wife  is  joUy  sensible;  his  dog  is  jolly 
keen;  the  prices  he  pays  for  things  are  joUy  dear  (never  steep  or 
stiff  or  high:  all  Americanisms).  But  he  has  no  noun  to  match  the 
American  proposition,  meaning  proposal,  business,  affair,  case,  con- 
sideration, plan,  theory,  solution  and  what  not:  only  the  German 
zug  can  be  ranged  beside  it.^    And  he  has  no  verb  in  such  wide 

"This  specimen  is  from  the  Qongreasional  Record  of  Dec.  11,  1917:  "I  do 
not  like  to  be  butting  into  this  proposition,  but  I  looked  upon  this  post-office 
business  as  a  purely  business  proposition,"  The  speaker  was  **Hon."  Homer  P. 
Snyder,  of  New  York.  In  the  Record  of  Jan.  12,  1918,  p.  8294,  proposition 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  state  of  affairs.  See  also  a  speech  by  Senator  Norris 
on  Feb.  21,  1921,  Congressional  Record,  p.  3741  et  seq.  He  uses  proposition  in 
fl^e  or  six  different  senses.  See  also  a  speech  by  Senator  Borah,  Congressumal 
Beo^rd,  Hay  13,  1921,  p.  1395,  col.  1. 
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poraotise  as  to  fix.  In  his  speech  it  means  only  to  make  fast  or  to 
detennina  In  American  it  may  mean  to  repair^  as  in  ^'the  plumber 
fixed  the  pipe" ;  to  dress^  as  in  ^'Mary  fiaed  her  hair'' ;  to  prepareiy 
as  in  ^Hhe  cook  is  fixing  the  gravy" ;  to  bribe,  as  in  ^'the  judge  was 
fixed^'j  to  settle,  as  in  ^^he  quarrel  was  fixed  up";  to  heal,  as  in 
^^the  doctor  fixed  his  boil" ;  to  finish,  as  in  ^'Murphy  fixed  Sweeney 
in  the  third  round";  to  be  well-to^o,  as  in  "John  is  well-fixed"; 
to  arrange,  as  in  "I  fixed  up  the  quarrel" ;  to  be  drunk,  as  in  "the 
whiskey  fixed  him" ;  to  punish,  as  in  "I'll  fia>  him" ;  and  to  correct^ 
as  in  ^^e  fiiced  my  bad  Latin."  Moreover,  it  is  used  in  all  its  Eng- 
lish senses.  An  Englishman  never  goes  to  a  dentist  to  have  his 
teeth  fitted.  He  does  not  fia:  the  fire ;  he  maJces  U  up,  or  mends  it. 
He  is  never  well-fixed,  either  in  money  or  by  liquor.^''  The  Ameri- 
can use  of  to  run  is  also  unfamiliar  to  Englishmen.  They  never  nm 
a  hotel,  or  a  railroad ;  they  always  keep  it  or  momage  it. 

The  English  use  quite  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do^  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  differ^t  sense.  QuUe  rich,  in  American,  means 
tolerably  rich,  richer  than  most;  quite  so,  in  English,  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  exactly  so.  In  American  just  is  almost  equivalent 
to  the  English  quite,  as  in  just  lovely.  Thornton  shows  that  this 
use  of  just  goes  back  to  1794.  The  word  is  also  used  in  place  of 
exactly  in  other  ways,  as  in  just  in  tims,  just  how  many  and  just 
what  do  you  mean?  Two  other  adverbs,  right  and  good,  are  used  in 
American  in  senses  strange  to  an  Englishman.  Thornton  shows  that 
the  excessive  use  of  right,  as  in  right  away,  right  good  and  right  now, 
was  already  widespread  in  the  United  States  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; his  first  example  is  dated  1818.  He  believes  that  the  locution 
was  "possibly  imported  from  the  southwest  of  Ireland."  Whatever 
its  origin,  it  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  English  visitors. 
Dickens  noted  right  away  as  an  almost  universal  Americanism  dur- 
ing his  first  American  tour,  in  1842,  and  poked  fun  at  it  in  the 
second  chapter  of  "American  iNotes."  Bight  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  directly,  as  in  right  aivay,  right  off,  right  now  and  right  on  time; 

'Already  in  1856  Bristed  was  protesting  that  to  flw  was  haying  ''more  than 
its  legitimate  share  of  work  all  oyer  the  Union."  "In  English  conyersation/' 
he  saidy  "the  panegyrical  adjective  of  all  work  is  nioe;  in  America  it  is  /Sim." 
This  was  before  &e  adoption  of  jolly  and  its  analogues,  ripping,  Mtuwning, 
raiiUmg,  etc    Perhaps  to  fim  was  helped  into  American  by  the  Genaaa  word. 
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for  moderately,  as  in  right  well,  right  smart,  right  good  and  right 
often,  and  in  place  of  precisely,  as  in  right  there.  Some  time  ago, 
in  an  article  on  Americanisms,  an  English  critic  called  it  ^'that  meet 
distinctively  American  word/'  and  concocted  the  following  dialogue 
to  instroct  the  English  in  its  use: 

How  do  I  git  to f 

Go  right  along,  and  take  the  first  turning  (Ho)  on  the  right,  and  yon  are 
right  there. 
Right? 
Bight. 
Right  t^ 

But  this  Englishman  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  correct  Amer- 
ican, despite  his  fine  pedagogical  passion.  No  American  would  ever 
say  ^^take  the  first  turning" ;  he  would  say  '^tum  at  the  first  comer." 
As  for  right  awa^f,  R.  O.  Williams  argues  that  ^'so  far  as  analogy 
can  make  good  English,  it  is  as  good  as  one  could  choose."  Never- 
theless, the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  admits  it  only  as  an  Ameri- 
canism, and  avoids  all  mention  of  the  other  American  uses  of  right. 
Oood  is  almost  as  protean.  It  is  not  only  used  as  a  general  synonym 
for  all  adjectives  and  adverbs  connoting  satisfaction,  as  in  to  feel 
good,  to  be  treated  good,  to  sleep  good,  but  also  as  a  reinforcement  to 
other  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  in  '^I  hit  him  good  and  hard"  and 
^^I  am  good  and  tired."  Of  late  some  has  come  into  wide  use  as  an 
adjective-adverb  of  all  work,  indicating  special  excellence  or  high 
degree^  as  in  soms  girl,  some  sick,  going  soms,  etc  It  is  still  below 
the  salt,  but  threatens  to  reach  a  more  respectable  position.  One 
encounters  it  in  the  newspapers  constantly  and  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  not  long  ago  a  writer  in  the  Atlardic  Monthly  ^*  hymned 
it  ecstatically  as  "some  word — ^a  true  super-word,  in  fact"  and 
argued  that  it  could  be  used  '4n  a  sense  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  synonym  in  the  dictionary."  It  was  used  by  the  prim  Emily 
Dickinson  forty  or  more  years  ago.'^  It  will  concern  us  again  in 
Chapter  IX. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pile  up  words  and  phrases  that  are  used  in 
both  America  and  England,  but  with  different  meanings.     I  have 

"I  Speak  United  States,  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  22,  1894. 

"Should  Lanffuage  Be  Abolished?  by  Harold  Goddard,  July,  1918,  p.  63. 

""Quoted  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Aug.,  1919,  p.  219. 
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already  alluded  to  taaiff-reform.  Open-shop  is  another.  It  meanSy 
in  England,  what  an  American  wnion  ma/n  (English:  trades^tUonr 
isi)  calls  a  closed-shop.  And  closed-shop,  in  England,  means  what 
an  American  calls  an  open-shop!  Finally,  there  is  the  verb-phrase, 
to  carry  on.  In  the  United  States  it  means  to  make  a  great  pother; 
in  England  it  means  to  persevere.  .  •  .  But  the  record  must  have 
an  end. 

3. 

Honorifics      *^ 

Among  the  honorifics  in  everyday  use  in  England  and  the  United 
States  one  finds  many  notable  divergences  between  the  two  lan- 
guages. On  the  one  hand  the  English  are  almost  as  diligent  ajs  the 
Oermans  in  bestowing  titles  of  honor  upon  their  man  of  mark,  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  very  careful  to  withhold  such  titles  from 
men  who  do  not  legally  bear  them.  In  America  every  practitioner 
of  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  even  a  chiropodist  or  an  osteopath, 
is  a  doctor  ipso  facto,  but  in  England  a  good  many  surgeons  lack  the 
title  and  it  is  not  common  in  the  lesser  ranks.  Even  physicians  may 
not  have  it,  but  here  there  is  a  yielding  of  the  usual  meticulous 
exactness,  and  it  i9  customary  to  address  a  physician  in  the  second 
person  as  Doctor,  though  his  card  may  show  that  he  is  only  Medicince 
Bctccalaureus,  a  d^ee  quite  unknown  in  America.  Thus  an  Eng- 
lishman, when  he  is  ill,  always  sends  for  the  doctor,  as  we  do. 
But  a  suigeon  is  usually  plain  Mr.,^^  and  prefers  to  be  so  called, 
even  when  he  is  an  M.  D.  An  English  veterinarian  or  dentist  or 
druggist  or  masseur  is  never  Dr. 

Nor  Professor.  In  all  save  a  few  large  cities  of  America  every 
male  pedagogue  is  a  professor,  and  so  is  every  band  leader,  dancing 
master  and  medical  consultant     But  in  England  the  title  is  very 

"^In  the  Appendix  to  the  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal 
Diaeases,  Londcm,  1916,  p.  ir,  I  find  the  following:  "Jfr.  C.  J.  Symonds, 
F.R.C.S.,  M.D.;  Mr.  F.  J.  McCann,  F.R.C.S.,  M.D.;  Mr.  A.  F.  Evans,  F.R.C.8. 
Mr.  Symonds  is  consulting  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Mr.  McCann  is  an  eminent 
London  gynecologist,  and  Mr.  Evans  is  a  general  surgeon  in  large  practice.  All 
would  he  called  Doctor  in  the  United  States.  See  also  Tract  IV,  of  the  Society 
for  Pure  English;  Oxford,  1920,  p.  33. 
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rigidly  restricted  to  men  who  hold  chairs  in  the  universities,  a  neces- 
sarily small  body.  Even  here  a  superior  title  always  takes  preoe- 
denca  Thus^  it  used  to  be  Professor  Almroth  Wright,  but  now  it 
is  always  Sir  Almroth  Wright  Huxley  was  always  called  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council-  This 
appointment  gave  him  the  right  to  have  Right  Honourahle  put  be- 
fore his  name,  and  thereafter  it  was  customary  to  call  him  simply 
Mr.  Huxley,  with  the  Right  Honourable,  so  to  speak,  floating  in  the 
air.  The  combination,  to  an  Englishman,  was  more  flattering  than 
Professor,  for  the  English  always  esteem  political  dignities  far  more 
than  the  dignities  of  learning.  This  explains,  perhaps,  why  their 
universities  distribute  so  few  honorary  degrees.  In  the  United 
States  every  respectable  Protestant  clergyman  is  a  D.  D.,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  into  the  papers  without  becom- 
ing an  LL.  D.,*^  but  in  England  such  honors  are  granted  only  grudg- 
ingly. So  with  military  titles.  To  promote  a  war  veteran  from 
sergeant  to  colonel  by  acclamation,  as  is  often  done  in  the  United 
States,  is  unknown  over  there.  The  English  have  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  gaudy  tin  soldiers  of  our  governors'  staffs,  nor  to  the  be- 
spangled colonels  and  generals  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  Patri- 
archs Militant,  nor  to  the  nondescript  captains  and  majors  of  our 
country  towns.  An  English  railroad  conductor  (raUivoAf  guourd)  is 
never  Captain,  as  he  often  is  in  the  United  States.  ]!7or  are  mili- 
tary titles  used  by  the  police.  "Sor  is  it  the  custom  to  make  every 
newspaper  editor  a  colonel,  as  is  done  south  of  the  Pot(»nao.  (In 
parts  of  the  South  even  an  auctioneer  is  a  colonel!)  iN'or  is  an 
attorney-general  or  consul-general  or  postmaster-general  called  Gen- 
eral. Nor  are  the  glories  of  public  office,  after  they  have  officially 
come  to  an  end,  embalmed  in  such  clumsy  quasi-titles  as  ex-Uniied 
States  Senaior,  ex^udge  of  the  CvrcwU  Court  of  Appeals,  eayFed- 
eral  Trade  Commissioner  and  former  Chief  of  the  Fire  DepaaimenJt. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  English  and  Amer- 

*I  have  before  me  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  given  by  the  Sodetv  of  Arts 
and  Letters  in  New  York.  On  the  invitation  committee  are  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
LL.D.,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  LL.D.,  and  Abram  I.  Elkus,  LL.D.  Billy  Sunday,  the 
evangelist,  is  a  D.D.  In  the  South  every  negro  preacher  is  eo  officio  a  D.D., 
and  is  commonly  addressed  as  Doctor,  This  enables  white  Southerners  to  show 
a  decent  respect  for  his  sacred  office,  and  yet  avoid  the  solecism  of  calling  him 
Mister. 
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ican  usage  is  presented  by  the  Honorable.  In  the  United  States  the 
title  is  applied  loosely  to  all  public  officials  of  apparent  respecta- 
bility, from  senators  and  ambassadors  to  the  mayors  of  fift^-rate 
cities  and  the  members  of  state  legislatures^  and  with  some  show 
of  official  sanction  to  many  of  them,  especially  congressmen.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  application  has  any  actual  legal 
standing,  save  perhaps  in  the  case  of  certain  judges,  who  are  referred 
to  as  the  Hon.  in  their  own  court  records.  Even  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  law,  is  not  the  Honorable,  but  simply  the  Presir 
dent.  In  the  First  Congress  the  matter  of  his  title  was  exhaustively 
debated ;  some  members  wanted  to  call  him  the  Honorable  and  others 
proposed  Hie  Excellency  and  even  His  Highness.  But  the  two 
Houses  finally  decided  that  it  was  '^not  proper  to  annex  any  style 
or  title  other  than  that  expressed  by  the  Constitution."  Congress- 
men themselves  are  not  Honorables.  True  enough,  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  printing  a  set  speech,  calls  it  ^^Speech  of  Hon.  John 
Jones'*  (without  the  the  before  the  Hon. — a  characteristic  Amerirj' 
canism),  but  in  reporting  the  ordinary  remarks  of  a  member  it 
always  calls  him  plain  Mr.  ]!7evertheless,  a  country  congressman 
would  be  offended  if  his  partisans,  in  announcing  his  appearance  on 
the  stump,  did  not  prefix  Hon.  to  his  name.  So  would  a  state  sena- 
tor. So  would  a  mayor  or  governor.  I  have  seen  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  United  States  Senate  referred  to  as  Hon.  in  the  records 
of  that  body.  More,  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  place  to  Sam 
Oompers,  the  labor  agitator.  Yet  more,  the  prefix  is  actually 
usurped  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  of  New  York.'* 

In  England  the  thing  is  more  carefully  ordered,  and  bogus  Hons. 
are  unknown.  The  prefix  is  applied  to  both  sexes  and  belongs  by 
law,  inter  alia,  to  all  present  or  past  maids  of  honor,  to  all  justices 
of  ihe  High  Court  during  their  term  of  office,  to  the  Scotch  Lords 
of  Session,  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  viscounts  and  barons,  to 
the  younger  sons  and  all  daughters  of  earls,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  councils  of  the  colonies.     But  not  to 

"See,  for  the  sergeant-at-arniB,  the  CongreBiionol  Record^  May  16,  191S,  p. 
7147.  For  Gompers,  the  Congressional  Record,  Jvlj  19,  1919,  p.  3017.  For 
the  superintendent  of  prisons  his  annual  reports,  printed  at  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
This  perhaps  is  not  the  worst.  I  sometimes  receive  letters  nom  a  United 
States  Senator.    Almost  invariably  his  secretary  makes  me  Hon.  on  the  envelope. 
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members  of  Parliament,  though  each  is,  in  debate,  an  horu  gentle- 
man. Even  a  member  of  the  cabinet  is  not  an  Hon.,  though  he  is  a 
Right  Hon.  by  virtue  of  membership  in  the  Privy  Council,  of 
which  the  Cabinet  is  legally  merely  a  committee.  This  last  honor- 
ific belongs,  not  only  to  privy  councillors,  but  also  to  all  peers  lower 
than  marquesses  (those  above  are  Most  Hon.)^  to  Lord  Mayors  during 
their  terms  of  office,  to  the  Lord  Advocate  and  to  the  Lord  Provosts 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Moreover,  a  peeress  whose  husband 
is  a  Right  Hon.  is  a  Right  Hon.  herself. 

The  British  colonies  follow  the  jealous  usage  of  the  mothei^ 
country.  Even  in  Canada  the  lawless  American  example  is  not 
imitated.  I  have  before  me  a  ^'Table  of  Titles  to  be  Used  in  Can- 
ada,'' laid  down  by  royal  warrant,  which  lists  those  who  axe  Eons. 
and  those  who  are  not  Eons,  in  the  utmost  detail.  Only  privy  coun- 
cillors of  Canada  (not  to  be  confused  with  imperial  privy  coun- 
cillors) are  permitted  to  retain  the  prefix  after  going  out  of  office, 
though  ancients  who  were  legislative  councillors  at  tiie  time  of  the 
union,  July  1,  1867,  may  still  use  it  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  and 
former  speakers  of  the  Dominion  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  and 
various  retired  judges  may  do  so  on  application  to  the  King,  counter- 
signed by  the  govemor^general.  The  following  axe  lawfully  the 
Hon.,  but  only  during  their  tenure  of  office:  the  soUcitor-general,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  presidents  and  speakers  of 
the  provincial  l^slatures,  membera  of  tho  executive  councils  of  tlie 
provinces,  the  chief  justice,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta^  the  judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  the  Chancery  Court 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Montreal — ^these, 
and  no  more.  A  lieutenant-governor  of  a  province  is  not  the  Eon., 
but  Eis  Eonor.  The  governor-general  is  Eia  Excellency,  and  so  is 
his  wife,  but  in  practise  they  usually  have  superior  honorifics,  and 
do  not  forget  to  demand  their  usa 

But  though  an  Englishman,  and,  following  him,  a  colonial,  is 
thus  very  careful  to  restrict  the  Eon.  to  its  proper  uses,  he  always 
insists,  when  he  serves  without  pay  as  an  officer  of  any  organization, 
upon  indicating  his  volunteer  character  by  writing  Eon.  meaning 
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honoraay,  before  the  name  of  his  office.  If  lie  leaves  it  off  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  is  a  hireling.  Thus,  the  agent  of  the  ^ew  Zealand  government 
in  London,  a  paid  officer,  is  simply  the  agent,  but  the  agents  at  Bris^ 
bane  and  Adelaide,  in  Australia,  who  serve  for  the  glory  of  it,  are 
hoTk  agents.  In  writing  to  a  Briton  of  condition  one  must  be  careful 
to  put  Esq.,  behind  his  name,  and  not  Mr.,  before  it  The  English 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  tiie  two  forms.  Mr.,  on  an  en- 
velope, indicates  that  the  sender  holds  the  receiver  to  be  his  in- 
ferior; one  writes  to  Mr.  John  Jackson,  one's  green-grocer,  but  to 
James  Thompson,  Esq.,  one's  neighbor.  Any  man  who  is  entitled  to 
the  Esq.  is  a  gentleman,  by  which  an  Englishman  means  a  man  of 
sound  connections  and  what  is  regarded  as  dignified  occupation — in 

'ef,  of  ponderable  social  position^  Thus  a  dentist,  a  shop-keeper 
or  a  clerk  can  never  be  a  gentleman  in  England,  even  by  courtesy, 
and  the  qualifications  of  an  author,  a  musical  conductor,  a  physician, 
or  even  a  member  of  Parliament  have  to  be  established.  But  though 
he  is  thus  enormously  watchful  of  masculine  dignity,  an  English- 
man is  quite  careless  in  the  use  of  lady.  He  speaks  glibly  of  lady- 
clerks,  lady-typists,  lady-doctors  and  lady4nspectors.  In  America 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  use  the  word  less  and  less,  as  is  re- 
vealed by  the  substitution  of  saleswoman  and  salesgirl  for  the  sales- 
lady o  yesteryear.  But  in  England  lady  is  still  invariably  used  in- 
stead of  woman  in  such  compounds  as  lady-golfer,  lady-secretary 
and  lady-champion,  ^he  wom>en's  singles,  in  English  tennis,  are 
always  ladies'  singles;  women^s  wea/r,  in  English  shops,  is  always 
ladies*  wear.  Perhaps  tiie  cause  of  this  distinction  between  lady 
and  gentleman  has  been  explained  by  Price  Collier  in  '^England 
and  tiie  English."  In  England,  according  to  Collier,  the  male  is 
always  first.  His  comfort  goes  before  his  wife's  comfort,  and  maybe 
his  dignity  also.  Oervtlem/jm-clerTe  or  gentleman-a/uihor  would  make 
an  Englishman  howl,  though  he  uses  gentlemanrrider  and  gentlemmir 
player  in  place  of  our  amaievr.  So  would  the  growing  American 
custom  of  designating  successive  members  of  a  private  family  bear- 
ing the  same  given  name  by  the  numerals  proper  to  royalty.  John 
Smith  Srd  and  William  Simpson  Jtth  are  gravely  received  at  Har- 
vard; at  Oxford  they  would  be  ragged  unmercifully. 

An  Englishman,  in  speaking  or  writing  of  public  officials,  avoids 
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thofle  long  and  clumsy  oombinations  of  title  and  name  which  figure 
BO  copiously  in  American  newspapers.  Such  locutions  as  Aasistofnt- 
Secretwry  of  the  Inierior  Jones,  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster^Oenr 
eral  Brown,  Inspector  of  Boilers  Smith,  Judge  of  the  Appeal  Tax 
Court  Bobinson,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Williams  and  CoUaJ}- 
orating  Epidermologist  White  •*  are  quite  unknown  to  him.  When 
h(B  mentions  a  high  official,  such  as  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  the  man's  name;  he  simply 
says  "the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflfairs''  or  "the  Foreign  Secretary." 
And  so  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Chief  Babbi,  the  First  Lord 
(of  the  Admiralty),  the  Master  of  Pembroke  (College),  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  and  so  on.  Certain  ecclesiastical  titles  are  sometimes 
coupled  to  surnames  in  the  American  manner,  as  in  Dean  Stanley, 
and  Canon  WHberforce,  but  Prime  Minister  Lloyd-Oeorge  would 
seem  heavy  and  absurd.  But  in  other  directions  the  Englishman 
has  certain  clumsinesses  of  his  own.  Thus,  in  writing  a  letter  to  a 
relative  stranger  he  sometimes  begins  it,  not  My  dear  Mr.  Jones 
but  My  dear  John  Joseph  Jones.  He  may  even  use  such  a  form  as 
My  dear  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  the  American  My  dear  Mr. 
Secretary.  In  English  usage,  incidentally.  My  dear  is  more  formal 
than  Dear.  In  America  this  distinction  tends  to  be  lost,  and  such 
forms  as  My  dear  John  Joseph  Jones  appear  only  as  conscious  imi- 
tations of  English  usage. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  American  custom  of  dropping  the  definite 
article  before  Hon.  It  extends  to  Rev.  and  the  Uke,  and  has  the 
authority  of  very  respectable  usage  behind  it  The  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Congressional  Record  is  always:  "The  Chaplain,  Rev. 

y  D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer."    When  chaplains  for  the 

army  or  navy  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate  they  always  appear  in 
the  Record  as  Revs.,  never  as  the  Revs.  I  also  find  the  honorific 
without  the  article  in  the  New  International  Encyclopsedia,  in  the 
World  Almanac,  and  in  a  vsridely-popular  American  grammar-book.'*^ 

^  I  encountered  this  gem  in  PuhUo  Healih  Reports,  a  government  pubUcation, 
for  April  26,  1918,  p.  619. 

"For  the  Record  see  any  issue.  For  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  see 
the  article  on  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  For  the  World  Almanac 
see  the  ed.  of  1921,  p.  196.    The  grammar-book  is  Longman's  Briefer  Grammar; 
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So  long  ago  as  1867^  Gould  protested  against  this  elision  as  bar- 
barous and  idiotic,  and  drew  up  the  following  reductio  ad  abswrdwm: 

At  last  annual  meeting  of  Black  Book  Society,  honorable  John  Smith  to<^ 
the  chair,  aMiated  by  reverend  John  Brown  and  venerable  John  White.  The 
office  of  secretary  would  have  been  filled  by  late  John  Qreen,  but  for  his  decease, 
which  rendered  him  ineligible.  His  place  was  supplied  by  inevitable  John 
Black.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  eulogiums  were  pronounced  on  distin- 
guished John  Gray  and  notorious  Joseph  Brown.  Marked  compliment  was  also 
paid  to  able  historian  Joseph  White,  discriminating  philosopher  Joseph  Green, 
and  learned  professor  Joseph  Black.  But  conspicuous  speech  of  the  evening 
was  witty  Joseph  Gray's  apostrophe  to  eminent  astronomer  Jacob  Brown,  subtle 
logician  Jacob  White,  etc.,  etc." 

Richard  Grant  White,  a  year  or  two  later,  joined  the  attack  in 
the  ITew  York  Oaiaxj/,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  included  the 
omission  of  the  article  in  his  Index  Expwrgatorivs,  but  these  anath- 
emas were  as  ineffective  as  Oould's  irony.  The  more  careful 
American  journals,  of  course,  incline  to  the  the,  and  I  note  that 
it  is  specifically  ordained  on  the  Style-sheet  of  the  Century  Magor 
zine,  but'  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American  newspapers  get 
along  without  it,  and  I  have  often  noticed  its  omission  on  the  sign- 
boards at  church  entrances.''^    In  England  it  is  never  omitted.'^ 


4. 

Euphemiems 

But  such  euphemisms  as  lady-clerk  axe,  after  all,  much  rarer  in 
English  than  in  American  usage.  ^  The  Englishman  seldom  tries 

New  York,  190S,  p.  160.  The  editor  is  George  J.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners  of  tne  New  York  City  Department  of  Education. 

"Edwin  S.  Oould:  Good  English;  New  York,  1S67,  pp.  56-57. 

*  Despite  the  example  of  Congress,  however,  the  Department  of  State  in- 
serts the  the.  Tide  the  ConffresHonal  Record,  May  4,  1918,  p.  6552.  But  the 
War  Department,  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office  omit  it.  Vide  the  Con- 
grenUmal  Record,  May  11,  1918,  p.  6895  and  p.  6914  and  May  14,  p.  7004, 
respectively.  So,  it  appears,  does  the  White  House.  Vide  the  Congreeeional 
Record,  May  10,  1918,  p.  6838. 

"*!  wrote  this  in  1918.  In  1914  the  Society  for  Pure  English  had  been  or- 
ganised  in  England,  with  the  Poet  Laureate,  Dr.  Henry  Bradley,  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Edmund  Gosse,  George  Saintsbury,  and  other  eminent  purists  among  its  charter 
members.  In  October,  1919,  it  issued  its  first  tract — and  on  page  12  I  found 
Rev.,  Very  Rev,  and  Rt.  Hon.  without  the  thet 
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to  gloBS  menial  oocupations  with  sonorous  names;  on  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  delight  in  keeping  their  menial  character  plain.     He 
says  servants,  not  A^ZpVEven  his  railways  and  banks  have  servants; 
the  chief  trades-union  of  the  English  railroad  men  is  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Bailway  Servants.    He  uses  employe  in  place  of 
clerk,  workman  or  laborer  much  less  often  than  we  do.     True 
enough  he  often  calls  a  boarder  a  paying-guest,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably because  even  a  lady  may  occasionally  take  one  in./ Just  as  he 
avoids  calling  a  fast  train  the  limited,  the  flier  or  the  camunirball, 
so  he  never  calls  an  undertaker  a  funeral  director  or  m^ortician,^^  or  a 
dentist  a  dental  surgeon  or  odontologist,  or  a  real  estate  argent  a  real- 
tor, or  a  pressrugent  a  publicist,  or  a  barber  shop  (he  always  makes  it 
barbef's  shop)  a  tonsorial  parlor,  or  a  common  pvblic-house  a  cafe, 
a  restaurant,  an  exchange,  a  buffet  or  a  hotel,  or  a  tradesman  a 
storekeeper  or  merchant,  or  a  fresh-water  college  a  vniversitj/.    A 
university,  in  England,  always  means  a  collection  of  colleges.^^/  He 
avoids  displacing  terms  of  a  disparaging  or  disagreeable  significance 
v(rith  others  less  brutal,  or  thought  to  be  lees  brutal,  e.  g.,  ready-to- 
wear,  ready-tailored,  or  ready-to-put-on  for  ready-mxxde,  used  or 
slightly-used  for  second-hand,  popular  priced  for  cheap,^^  mahog- 
anized  for  imitation  mahogarvy,  aide  manager  for  floor-walker  (he 
makes  it  shop-walker)  y   loanroffice  for  pawn-shop.^^     Also  he  is 
careful  not  to  use  such  words  as  rector,  deacon  and  baccalaureate  in 
merely  rhetorical  senses.**    Nor  does  he  call  mAdton  lamb,  or  mdlk 
cream^    Nor  does  he  use  cuspidor  for  spittoon,  or  B.  V.  D/s  as  a 
euphemism  for  underwear,  or  bvtterine  for  oleomargarine, 
J  "Business  titles,"  says  W.  L.  George,**  "are  given  in  America 

"In  the  60's  an  undertaker  was  often  called  an  embalming  surgeon  in 
America. 

^In  a  list  of  American  ''universities"  I  find  the  Christian  of  Canton,  Mo., 
with  125  students;  the  Lincoln,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  184;  the  Southwestern 
Presbyterian,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  with  86;  and  the  Newton  Theological,  with 
77.    Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  merely  country  high-schools. 

^  Compare  the  German  civile  preiee. 

'The  Australians  use  the  French  mont-de-piSti,  Australian  euphemisms  de- 
serve to  be  investigated.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  so  many  convicts  among 
the  early  settlers  caused  a  great  number  to  be  invented. 

'The  Rev.  John  C.  Stephenson  in  the  New  York  Sun,  July  10,  1914;  .  .  . 
''that  empty  courtesv  of  addressing  every  clergyman  as  Doctor,  .  .  .  And  let  us 
abolish  the  abuse  of  .  .  .  haooala/wreate  sermons  for  sermons  before  graduating 
classes  of  high  schools  and  the  like." 

'Hail,  Columbia  I;  New  York,  1921,  pp.  02-3. 
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more  readily  than  in  England.  Men  are  distinguialied  by  being 
called  president  of  a  corporation.  I  know  one  president  whose  staff 
consists  of  two  typists.  Many  firms  have  four  vice-presidentsy'  Or 
there  is  a  presa-representaiive,  or  a  pvrchasmg-cigenL  In  the  maga« 
zines  you  seldom  find  merely  an  editor;  the  others  need  their  share 
of  honor,  so  they  are  CLSSodate  (not  assistami)  editors.  A  dentist  is 
called  a  doctor.  The  hotel  valet  is  a  taHar.  Magistrates  of  police- 
courts  are  judges  instead  of  merely  Mr.  I  wandered  into  a  uni- 
versity, knowing  nobody,  and  casually  asked  for  the  dean.  I  was 
asked,  ^Which  deanV  In  that  building  there  were  enough  deans 
to  stock  all  the  English  cathedrals.  The  master  of  a  secret  society  is 
royal  supreme  Jcmghi  commander.  Perhaps  I  reached  the  ex- 
treme at  a  theatre  in  Boston,  when  I  wanted  something,  I  forget 
what,  and  was  told  that  I  must  apply  to  the  chief  of  the  ushers.  He 
was  a  mild  little  man,  who  had  something  to  do  with  people  getting 
into  their  seats,  rather  a  come-down  from  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  his  titla  Growing  interested,  I  examined  my  program, 
with  the  following  result:  It  is  not  a  large  theatre,  but  it  has  a 
press^epresentaivi^e,  a  treasurer  (box-office  clerk),  an  assistant  treas- 
urer (box-office  junior  clerk),  an  advertising-agent,  our  old  friend 
the  dUef  of  the  ushers,  a  stage-manager,  a  head-electrician,  a  mas- 
ter of  properties  (in  England  called  props),  a  leader  of  the  orchestra 
(pity  this — ^why  not  presiderdf),  and  a  mairon  (occupation  un- 
known).'' Oeorge  might  have  unearthed  some  even  stranger  mag- 
nificoes  in  other  play-houses.  I  once  knew  an  ancient  bill-stidker, 
attached  permanently  to  a  Baltimore  theatre,  who  boasted  the 
sonorous  title  of  chief  lithographer. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  freer  use  of  Jew  in  England.  In 
American  newspapers  it  seems  likely  to  be  displaced  by  Hebrew, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Jewish  advertisers  who,  for  some 
strange  reason  or  other,  look  upon  Hebrew  as  more  flattering.  The 
Jews  in  England — ^that  is,  those  of  enough  public  importance  to 
make  themselves  heard — are  in  the  main  of  considerable  education, 
and  so  they  axe  above  any  silly  shrinking  from  the  name  of  Jew. 
But  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  class  of  well-toHio  commercial 
Jews  of  a  peculiarly  ignorant  and  obnoxious  type — chiefly  depart- 
mentrstore  owners,  professional  Jewish  philanthropists^  and  their  at- 
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tendant  rabbisy  lawyers^  doctors^  and  so  on — and  the  great  majority 
of  newspapers  are  disposed  to  truckle  to  llieir  every  whim*  Along 
aboat  the  year  1900  they  began  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  word 
Jew  to  differentiate  Jewish  law-breakers  from  the  baptized,  and, 
soon  thereafter,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  newspapers  b^gan  to  em- 
ploy Hebrew  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  designate  an  institution 
or  individual  of  the  Chosen.  Thus,  one  often  encounters  such  ab- 
surdities as  Hebrew  congregation,  Hebrew  rabbi  and  Hebrew  hoUr 
days,  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  more  cultured  American  Jews, 
alarmed  by  the  imbecility  into  which  the  campaign  was  falling, 
issued  a  ^^ote  on  the  Word  Jew**  for  the  guidance  of  newspapers. 
From  this  document  I  extract  the  following : 

1.  The  words  Jew  and  Jewish  can  never  be  objectionable  when  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  Israel,  or  to  whole  classes  within  that  body,  as,  for  instance, 
Jewieh  young  men. 

2.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  nse  of  the  words  Jew  and  Jewiek  when 
contrast  is  being  made  with  other  religions:  "J ewe  obserre  Passover  and 
Christians  Easter." 

3.  The  application  of  the  word  Jew  or  Jewish  to  any  individual  is  to  be 
avoided  unless  from  the  context  it  is  necessary  to  call  attenticm  to  his  religion; 
in  other  words,  unless  the  facts  have  some  relation  to  his  being  a  Jew  or  to 
his  Jewishness.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  a  Jew  is  convicted  of  a  crime  he  should  not  be 
called  a  Jewish  criminal;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  Jew  makes  a  great 
scientific  discovery  he  should  not  be  called,  an  eminent  Jewish  scientist. 

4.  The  word  Jew  is  a  noun,  and  should  never  be  used  as  an  adjective  or 
verb.  To  speak  of  Jew  girls  or  Jew  stores  is  both  objectionable  and  vulgar. 
Jewish  is  the  adjective.  The  use  of  Jew  as  a  verb,  in  to  Jew  down,  is  a  slang 
survival  of  the  medieval  term  of  opprobrium,  and  should  be  avoided  altogether. 

5.  The  word  Hel>rew  should  not  be  used  instead  of  Jew,  As  a  noim  it  con- 
notes rather  the  Jewish  people  of  the  distant  past,  as  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
As  an  adjective  it  has  an  historical  rather  than  a  reUgious  connotation;  one 
cannot  say  the  Hebrew  religion^  but  the  Jewish  religion. 

Unfortunately  this  temperate  and  intelligent  pronunciamento 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  effect  Potash  and  Perlmutter  still  in- 
sist that  the  papers  they  support  refer  to  them  aa  Hebrews,  and  the 
thing  is  docilely  done.  In  the  vaudeville  journal,  Variety,  which 
is  owned  and  edited  by  a  Jew,  Hebrew  is  invariably  used.  I  have 
often  observed  references  to  Hebrew  comedians,  Hebrew  tragedians, 
the  Hebrew  drama,  the  Hebrew  hoUdays  and  even  the  Hebrew 
church.     For  an  American  newspaper  to  refer  to  Jewry  would  be 
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almost  as  hazardous  as  for  it  to  refer  to  the  ghetto^  When  the  New 
York  papers  desire  to  discuss  the  doings  of^  the  Jewish  Socialists 
on  the  East  Side,  they  are  forced  to  retire  behind  East  side  agitators 
or  soap-hoxers.  Years  ago,  being  city  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  a 
large  city,  I  employed  a  reporter  to  cover  the  picturesque  and  often 
strikingly  dramatic  life  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  its 
slums.  He  staggered  along  for  two  or  three  months^  trying  in  vain 
to  invent  terms  to  designate  them  that  would  not  offend  the  large 
Jewish  advertisers.  Finally,  the  business  office  bombarded  me  with 
so  many  complaints  that  I  instructed  him  to  abandon  the  Jews,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  Italians  and  Bohemians,  who  were  all  poor 
and  without  influential  compatriots  uptown. 

Save  in  this  one  particular  I  believe  that  the  American  news- 
papers have  made  appreciable  progress  toward  the  use  of  plain 
English  in  recent  years.  The  gaudy  style  of  a  generation  ago  has 
perished,  and  with  it  have  vanished  its  euphemismsr— co^et  for 
coiJin,  obsequies  for  funeral,  nupttai  ceremony  for  wedding,  happy 
pair  for  bridal  couple,  and  consigned  to  earth  for  buried.  A  death 
notice  offers  an  excellent  test  of  a  reporter;  if  he  is  an  idiot  he  will 
invariably  show  it  when  he  writes  one.  Save  in  the  small  towns  and 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  South — ^where  an  aged  Methodist  sister 
still  "goes  to  her  heavenly  father"  or  "falls  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus" — the  newspapers  of  the  Republic  now  deal  with  death  in  a 
simple  and  dignified  manner.  On  account  of  their  sharp  differenti- 
ation between  news  and  editorial  opinion,  they  even  avoid  the  "we 
regret  to  announce"  with  which  all  English  journals  begin  their 
reports  of  eminent  dissolutions.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  now  con- 
tent to  open  proceedings  by  saying  baldly  that  "John  Smith  died 
yesterday."  Nor  do  they  slobber  as  they  used  to  over  weddings, 
balls,  comer-stone  layings  and  other  such  ceremonies. 

The  use  of  Madame  as  a  special  title  of  honor  for  old  women  of 
good  position  survived  in  the  United  States  until  the  70's.  It  dis- 
tinguished the  dowager  Mrs.  Smith  from  the  wife  of  her  eldest  son; 
today  the  word  dowager,  imitating  the  English  usage,  is  frequently 
employed  in  fashionable  society.^^     Madame  survives  among  the 

^Mrs.  Washington  was  often  caUed  Lad^  Washington  during  her  life-time. 
But  this  title  seems  to  have  died  with  her. 
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colored  folk,  who  almoet  always  apply  it  to  wcmumi  singers  of  their 
race,  and  often  to  women  hairdressers,  dressmakers  and  milliners 
alsa  It  is  felt  to  be  a  shade  more  distinguished  than  Miss  or  Mrs., 
and  is  applied  to  married  and  unmarried  women  indiscriminately. 


5. 

* 

Expletives  and  Forbidden  Wards 

When  we  oome  to  words  that^  either  intrinsically  or  by  nsage^  are 
improper,  a  great  many  curious  differences  between  English  and 
American  reveal  themselves.  The  Englishman,  on  the  whole,  is  more 
plain-spoken  than  the  American,  and  such  terms  as  bitch,  mare  and 
^  faai  do  not  oommanly  daunt  him,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  his 
greater  familiarity  with  country  life;  but  he  has  a  formidable  index 
of  his  own,  and  it  includes  such  essentially  harmless  words  sb  'fJcJc, 
stomach,  bum  and  bttg.  The  English  use  of  HI  for  sick  I  have 
already  noticed,  and  Qie  reasons  for  the  English  avoidance  of  bum. 
Sick,  over  there,  means  nauseated,  and  when  an  Englishman  says 
that  he  was  sick  he  means  that  he  vomited,  or,  as  an  American  would 
say,  was  sick  at  the  stom4ich.  The  older  (and  still  American)  usage, 
however,  survives  in  various  compounds.  Sick-list,  for  example,  is 
official  in  the  navy,*'  and  sick-leave  is  known  in  the  army,  though 
it  is  more  common  to  say  of  a  soldier  that  he  is  invalided  h(ynve. 
Sick-room  and  sick-bed  are  also  in  common  use,  and  sick-flag  is  used 
in  place  of  the  American  qv/jurardine-flag.  Sut-an  Englishman  hesi- 
tates to  mention  his  stomach  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  though  he  dis- 
courses freely  about  his  liver.  To  avoid  the  necessity  he  employs 
such  euphemisms  as  Little  Mary.  As  for  bug,  he  restricts  its  use 
very  rigidly  to  the  Cimex  lectvlarius,  or  common  bed-bug,  and  hence 
the  word  has  highly  impolite  connotations.  All  other  crawling  things 
he  calls  insects.  An  American  of  my  acquaintance  once  greatly 
offended  an  English  friend  by  using  bug  for  insect.  The  two  were 
playing  billiards  one  summer  evening  in  the  Englishman's  house, 
and  various  flying  things  came  through  the  window  and  alighted 

^Cf.    Dardanelles  Commission  Report;  London,  1916,  p.  56,  §|l7.j 
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on  the  cloth.  The  American,  essaying  a  shot,  remarked  that  he  had 
killed  a  btig  with  his  cue.  To  the  Englishman  this  seemed  a  slan- 
derous reflection  upon  the  cleanliness  of  his  house.*''  .^ 

The  Victorian  era  saw  a  great  growth  of  absurd  euphemisms  in 
England,  including  second  wing  for  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  but  it  was  in 
America  that  the  thing  was  carried  farthest.  Bartlett  hints  that 
rooster  came  into  use  in  place  of  cock  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  the 
latter  word  having  acquired  an  indecent  significance,  and  tells  us 
that,  at  one  time,  even  hvll  was  banned  as  too  vulgar  for  refined  ears. 
In  place  of  it  the  early  purists  used  cow-crecdure,  maXe-cow  and 
even  gerUleman-cow.^^  Bitchy  rcrni,  boar,  stallion,  buck  and  saw 
went  the  same  way,  and  there  was  a  day  when  even  mare  was  pro- 
hibited. Bache  tells  us  that  pismire  was  also  banned,  antmire  being 
substituted  for  it.  To  castrate  became  to  alter.  In  1847  the  word 
chadr  was  actually  barred  out  and  seai  was  adopted  in  its  placa*® 
These  were  the  palmy  days  of  euphemism.  The  delicate  female 
was  guarded  from  all  knowledge,  and  even  from  all  suspicion,  of 
evil.  "To  utter  aloud  in  her  presence  the  word  shirt,"  says  one  his- 
torian, 'S^as  an  open  insult."  ^^  Mrs.  TroUope,  writing  in  1832,  tells 
of  "a  young  German  gentleman  of  perfectly  good  manners"  who 
"offended  one  of  the  principal  families  ...  by  having  pronounced 
the  word  corset  before  the  ladies  of  it."  ^^  The  word  wowAn,  in  those 
sensitive  days,  became  a  term  of  repi'oach,  comparable  to  the  German 
msnsch:  the  uncouth  female  took  its  placa*^^  In  the  same  way  the 
legs  of  the  fair  became  limbs  and  their  breasts  bosoms,  and  lady 

« Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "The  Gold  5u^"  is  called  "The  Golden  Beetle'  in  Eng- 
land. Twenty-five  years  ago  an  Englishman  named  Buggey,  laboring  under 
the  odium  attached  to  the  name,  had  it  changed  to  yorfolk-Howard,  a  com- 
pound made  up  of  the  title  and  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
wits  of  London  at  once  doubled  his  misery  by  adopting  NorfoUc-Houfard  as  a 
euphemism  for  bed-bug. 

*A  recent  example  of  the  use  of  male-oov}  was  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Not.  17,  1917,  advertising  page  24. 

•The  New  York  Organ  (a  "family  journal  devoted  to  temperance,  morality, 
education  and  general  literature"),  May  29,  1847.  One  of  the  editors  of  tliis 
delicate  journal  was  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room. 

••John  Graham  Brooks:  As  Others  See  Us;  New  York,  1908,  p.  11. 

»  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  2  vols.;  London,  1832;  vol.  1,  p.  132. 

'^  Female f  of  course,  was  epidemic  in  England  too,  but  White  says  that  it 
was  "not  a  Briticism,"  and  so  early  as  1839  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  ex- 
punged it  from  the  title  of  a  bill  "to  protect  the  reputation  of  unmarried 
females,**  substituting  women,  on  the  ground  that  female  "was  an  Americanism 
in  that  application." 
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WBfl  substituted  for  wife.  Stomach,  under  the  ben  in  England,  was 
transformed,  by  some  unfathomable  magic,  into  a  euphemism  denot- 
ing the  whole  region  from  the  nipples  to  the  pelvic  axch.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  the  newspapers  invented  such  locutions  as 
interesting  (or  delicaie)  condition,  crvminal  operation,  house  of  ill 
(or  questionable)  repute,  disorderly-house,  sporting-house,  statutory 
offense,  fallen  woman  and  cri/minaZ  assault  Servant  girls  ceased  to 
be  seduced,  and  began  to  be  betrayed.  Syphilis  became  transformed 
into  blood-poison,  specific  blood-poison  and  secret  disease,  and  it  and 
gonorrhea  into  social  diseases.  Various  French  terms,  enceinte  and 
accouchement  among  them,  were  imported  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
careless  wives  occasionally  became  pregnant  and  had  lyings-in. 

White,  between  1867  and  1870,  launched  several  attacks  upon  these 
ludiccQUSgossamers  of  speech,  and  particularly  upon  enceivie,  limb 
and  female,  but  only  fem/Ue  succumbed.  The  passage  of  the  Com- 
stock  Postal  Act,  in  1873,  greatly  stimulated  the  search  for  euphe- 
misms. Once  that  amazing  law  was  upon  the  statute-book  anclTCom- 
stock  himself  wsb  given  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  a  post-office  in- 
spector, it  became  positively  dangerous  to  print  certain  ancient  and 
essentially  decent  English  words.  To  this  day  the  effects  of  that  old 
reign  of  terror  are  still  visible.  We  yet  use  toilet,  retiring-room  and 
public  comfort  station  in  place  of  better  terms,^*  and  such  idiotic 
forms  as  red-light  district,  disorderly-house,  social  disease  and  whiie 
slave  ostensibly  conceal  what  every  flapper  is  talking  about.  The 
word  cadei,  having  a  foreign  smack  and  an  innocent  native  meaning, 
is  preferred  to  the  more  accurate  procurer;  even  prostitutes  shrink 
from  the  forthright  pvmp,  and  employ  a  characteristic  American  ab- 
breviation, P.  /. — a  curious  brother  to  8.  0.  B.  and  2  o'clocle.  Never- 
theless, a  movement  toward  honesty  is  getting  on  its  legs.  The  vice 
crusaders,  if  they  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  have  at  least  forced 
many  of  the  newspapers  to  use  the  honest  terms,  syphilis,  prostituie 
and  venereal  disease,  albeit  somewhat  gingerly.    It  is,  perhaps,  sig- 

"The  French  pissovr,  for  inatanoe,  is  still  regarded  as  indecent  in  America, 
and  is  seldom  used  in  England,  but  it  has  gone  into  most  of  the  Continental 
languages,  though  the  French  themselves  avoid  it  in  print,  and  use  the  inane 
YeBpaaien  in  place  of  it.  But  all  the  Continental  languages  have  their  euphem'- 
isms.  Most  of  them,  for  example,  use  W.  C,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Engiish 
vMter-cAoaety  as  a  euphemism.  The  whole  subject  of  nati<mal  pruderies,  in  both 
act  and  speech,  remains  to  be  investigated.  ^^^^ 
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nificant  of  the  change  going  on  that  the  New  York  Evemng  Post 
recently  authorized-  its  reporters  to  use  street-walker.^^  But  in  cer- 
tain quarters  the  change  is  viewed  with  alarm^  and  curious  traces  of 
the  old  prudery  still  survive.  The  Department  of  Health  of  New 
York  City,  in  April,  1914,  announced  that  its  efforts  to  diminish 
venereal  disease  were  much  handicapped  because  "in  most  news- 
paper offices  the  words  syphdlis  and  gonorrhea  are  still  tabooed,  and 
without  the  use  of  these  terms  it  is  almost  impossible  to  correctly 
state  the  problem."  The  Army  Medical  Corp^,  in  the  early  part 
of  1918,  encountered  the  same  difficulty:  most  newspapers  refused 
to  print  its  bulletins  regarding  venereal  disease  in  the  army.  One 
of  the  newspaper  trade  journals  thereupon  sought  the  opinions  of 
editors  upon  the  subject,  and  all  of  them  save  one  declared  against 
the  use  of  the  two  words.  One  editor  put  the  blame  upon  the  Post- 
office,  which  still  cherishes  the  Comstock  tradition.  Another  reported 
that  "at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Scripps  Northwest.  League  edi- 
tors" it  was  decided  that  "the  use  of  such  terms  as  gonorrhea,  syph- 
ilis, and  even  venereal  diseases  would  not  add  to  the  tone  of  the 
papers,  and  that  the  term  vice  diseases  can  be  readily  substituted."  *• 
The  Scripps  papers  are  otherwise  anything  but  distinguished  for 
their  "tone,"  but  in  this  department  they  yield  to  the  Puritan  habit. 
They  are  not  alone;  even  some  of  the  New  York  papers  remain 
squeamish.  On  April  29,  1919,  for  example,  the  New  York  Tribune 
printed  an  article  quoting  with  approbation  a  declaration  by  Major 
W.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Control  in  the  Merchant 
Marine,  that  "the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  campaign  (i.  e.,  against 
venereal  disease)  is  to  look  the  evil  squarely  in  the  face  and  fight  it 
openly,"  and  yet  the  word  venereal  was  carefully  avoided  throughout 
the  article,  save  in  the  place  where  Major  Wilson's  office  was  men- 
tioned.   Whereupon  a  medical  journal  made  the  following  comment: 

The  words  ''the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  campaign  is  to  look  the  evil  squarely 
in  the  face  and  fight  it  openly"  are  true,  but  how  has  the  Tribune  met  the  situa- 
tion T  Its  subhead  speaks  of  preventable  disease;  in  the  first  paragraph  social 
diseases  are  mentioned ;  elsewhere  it  alludes  to  certain  dangerous  disectses,  com- 

"^Even  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  last  stronghold  of  Puritan  Kultur, 
printed  the  word  on  Oct.  11,  1917,  in  a  review  of  New  Adventures,  by  Michael 
Monahan. 

"Pep,  July,  1918,  p.  8. 
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wumcable  di^eateg  and  diseasea^  but  nowhere  in  the  entire  article  does  it  come 
out  with  the  plain  and  precise  designation  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  as  venereal 
diseases.  The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  Tribune^t  last  paragraph. 
Presumably  it  wants  to  say  that  Yenereals  are  being  kept  in  France  until  cured; 
but  being  too  polite  to  say  what  it  means,  it  makes  a  very  sweeping  statement 
indeed.  Flat  feet  are  a  preventable  dieeaee,  but  the  Tribune  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  no  soldier  with  flat  feet  is  allowed  to  return  home  until  he  has  been 
cured." 

AlaA^  even  medical  men  yet  show  some  of  the  old  prudery.  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  of  the  Jovmal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  in  communications  to 
their  colleagues,  still  state  the  fact  that  a  patient  has  syphilis  by 
saying  that  he  has  a  specific  stomach  or  a  specific  vlcer,  and  that  the 
JovmaL  lately  received  a  paper  discussing  the  question,  ^^Can  a 
positive  woman  have  a  negative  baby?" — ue.,  can  a  woman  with  a 
positive  Wassermann,  indicating  syphilis,  have  a  baby  free  from  the 
disease  ?  But  a  far  more  remarkable  example  of  American  pgudery — 
this  time  among  laymen — came  to  my  notice  in  Philadelphia  some 
years  ago.  A  one-act  play  of  mine,  "The  Artist,'^  was  presented  at 
the  Little  Theatre  there,  and  during  its  rim,  on  February  26,  1916, 
the  Pvblic  Ledger  reprinted  some  of  the  dialogue.  One  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  piece  is  A  Virgin.  At  every  occurrence  a  change 
was  made  to  A  Young  OirL  Apparently,  even  virgin  is  still  re- 
garded as  too  frank  in  Philadelphia,'^'^  Fifty  years  ago  the  word 
decent  was  indecent  in  the  South:  no  respectable  woman  was  sup- 
posed to  have  any  notion  of  the  difference  between  decent  and  inde- 
cent. To  this  day  many  essentially  harmless  words  and  phrases 
are  avoided  in  conversation  because  they  have  acquired  obscene  sig- 
nificances. The  adjective  knocked  up,  so  common  in  England,  means 
pregnant  in  America,  and  is  fhus  not  used  politely.  American  women 
use  unmell  in  a  certain  indelicate  significance,  and  hence  avoid  its 
use  generally.  In  Kansas,  I  am  informed,  even  hag  is  under  the 
ban ;  when  they  hear  it  out  there  they  always  think  of  scrotwm.^^ 

'*  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin,  May,  1919,  p.  7. 

"Perhaps  the  Quaker  influence  is  to  blame.  At  all  events,  Philadelphia  is 
the  most  peckaniffian  of  American  cities,  and  thus  probably  leads  the  world. 
Early  in  1918,  when  a  patriotic  moving-picture  entitled  "To  Hell  with  the 
Kaiser"  was  sent  on  tour  under  government  patronage,  the  word  heU  was 
carefully  toned  down,  on  the  Philadelphia  billboards,  to  h . 

"I  do  not  go  into  nursery  euphemisms.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  de- 
serve investigation.  It  is  my  observation  that  they  differ  considerably  iu 
different  parte  of  the  country. 
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/  . 

In  their  vocabularies  of  opprobrium  and  profanity  English  and 

Americans  diverge  sharply.  The  English  mucker,  ratter  and  blighter 
are  practically  unknown  in  America,  and  there  are  various  American 
equivalents  that  are  never  heard  in  England.  A  giiy,  in  the  Amer- 
ican vulgate,  simply  signifies  a  man;  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
disparaging  significance.  But  in  English,  high  or  low,  it  means  one 
who  is  making  a  spectacle  of  himself.  When  G.  K.  Chesterton  toured 
the  United  States,  in  1920-21,  "some  reporter  in  the  West  referred  to 
him  as  a  regular  gwy.  At  first  Mr.  Chesterton  was  for  going  after 
the  fellow  with  a  stick. ^Certainly  a  topsy-turvy  land,  the.  United 
States,  where  you  can't  tell  opprohrium  from  flattering  compli- 
ment." *•  The  American  derivative  verb,  to  guy,  is  unknown  in 
English ;  its  nearest  equivalent  is  to  spoof,  which  is  used  in  the  United 
States  only  as  a  conscious  Briticism.  The  average  American,  I  be- 
lieve, has  a  larger  profane  vocabulary  than  the  average  Englishman, 
and  swears  rather  more,  but  he  attempts  an  amelioration  of  many 
of  his  oaths  by  softening  them  to  forms  with  no  apparent  meaning. 
Dwm  (=  dem  =  dum)  for  damn  is  apparently  of  English  origin, 
but  it  is  heard  ten  thousand  times  in  America  to  once  in  England. 
^i%  dog-gone.  Such  euphemistic  written  forms  as  ^mpA^Z,  A^^Zuva 
and  daanfino  are  also  far  more  common  in  this  country.*^  Allrfired 
for  heU-fired,  gee-whiz  for  Jesus,  tamal  for  etemai,  tarnation  for 
damnaiion,  cuss  for  curse,  holy  gee  for  holy  Jesus,  cussword  for 
curse-word,  gotdamed  for  Ood-daarmed,  by  gosh  for  by  Ood,  great 
Scott  for  great  Ood,  and  what'ell  for  what  the  hell  are  all  Ameri- 
canisms; Thornton  has  traced  oMrfired  to  1835,  tarnation  to  1801 
and  tamal  to  1790;  Tucker  says  that  blankety  is  aJso  American. 
By  golly  has  been  foimd  in  England  so  early  as  1843,  but  it  prob- 
ably originated  in  America;  down  to  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  char- 

"Murray  Hill  Bids  Mr.  Chesterton  Qoodby,  Bookmany  June  21,  1921,  p.  309. 

**Both  of  the  great  American  telegraph  companies  have  rules  strictly  for- 
bidding the  accep&nce  of  telegrams  containing  profane  words.  Some  time  ago  a 
telegram  of  mine  containing  the  harmless  suljective  damndest  was  refused  by 
both.  I  appealed  to  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Western  Union.  After  I  had 
solemnly  med  a  brief  in  defense  of  the  term,  Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Division,  as  solemnly  decided  that  the  company  "must  take 
the  position  that,  if  there  is  any  question  or  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  safest 
plan  is  to  request  the  sender  to  so  modify  his  language  as  to  make  his  message 
acceptable."  In  other  words,  any  locution  which  happens  to  scratch  the  prudery 
of  a  telegraph  clerk  (however  imbecile)  must  be  omitted. 
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acteristic  oath  of  the  n^ro  slaves.  Such  terms  as  bonehead,  pvnhead 
and  hooh  have  been  invented,  perhaps,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  aas,  which  has  a  flavor  of  impropriety  in  America  on  account  of 
its  identity  in  sound  with  the  American  pronunciation  of  arse^^  At 
an  earlier  day  asa  was  always  differentiated  by  making  it  jackass. 
Another  word  that  is  improper  in  America  but  not  in  England  is  tart, 
a  clipped  form  of  sweetheart.  To  a  Londoner  the  word  connotes 
sweetness,  and  so,  if  he  be  of  the  lower  orders,  he  may  apply  it  to 
his  best  girL  But  to  the  American  it  signifies  a  prostitute,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  woman  of  too  ready  an  amiability.  However,  it  is  also 
of  a  disparaging  significance  in  several  of  the  English  provincial 
dialects. 

An  English  correspondent,  resident  in  the  United  States  for  half 
a  dozen  years,  tells  me  that  many  American  expletives  seem  to 
him  to  be  of  Irish  origin.  Sonrof-Orbitch,  and  its  euphemistic  Amer- 
ican daughter,  sovrof-arffun,  are  very  seldom  heard  in  England. 
"True  oaths,"  says  this  correspondent,  "are  rather  rare  among  the 
English.  There  are  a  number  of  ugly  words,  probably  descendants 
of  true  religious  oaths,  and  a  few  that  are  merely  dirty,  and  beyond 
that  practically  nothing.  Sound  rather  than  significance,  it  appears, 
gives  a  word  evil  qualities.  Men  have  been  put  in  jail  for  using 
meaningless  words.  There  is,  however,  the  same  tendency  to  euphe- 
mism as  in  America.  Just  as  Ood  damn  becomes  gol  dam  here, 
Christ  becomes  crikey  there.  Ood  da/mai  is  rare  in  England,  and 
Englishmen  say  'I  don't  care  a  damn'  much  more  often  than  ^I 
don't  give  a  damn.'  Jesus  is  never  used  as  an  oath,  and  I  never 
met  any  of  the  charming  ones  beginning  with  *Holy,  jumping,  bandy- 
legged, sacrificing  .  .  .'  until  I  came  to  America-  A  Trinity  Col- 
lege man  here  tells  me  the  Irish  don't  say  Jesus;  but  he  is  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster.  Without  Jesus  there  could  be  no  bejaiers. 
In  England,  as  I  say,  da/mn  usually  stands  alone.  God  damn  seemed 
as  quaint  as  egad  or  odsblood  when  I  heard  it  first.  I  had  climbed 
into  a  hayloft  without  a  ladder,  and  my  dear  father  remarked  that 
one  of  these  days  I  would  break  my  Ood  dammed  neck.  I  think  my 
father,  too,  realized  the  quaintness  of  the  oath ;  usually  he,  like  any 

^Cf.  R.  M.  Bache:  Vulgarisms  luid  Other  Errors  of  Speech;  Phila.,  1869,  p. 
34  y. 
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Engliflhmany  would  have  said  bloody.  The  word  Christer  has  two 
meanings  in  England.  It  is  used  by  printers  to  designate  an  ex- 
damation  point,  and  by  other  people  in  a  sense  which  I  can  best 
explain  by  illustration.  A  Hkrvard  professor,  an  Englishman,  was 
discussing  a  certain  English  journalist  then  in  this  country,  and  he 
said  to  me :  'Oh,  he's  a  simply  fearful  Christer;  preaches  in  chapel 
every  Sunday,  and  all  that' "  Dirt,  to  designate  earth,  and  closet, 
in  the  sense  of  a  cupboard  are  seldom  used  by  an  Englishman.  The 
former  always  suggests  filth  to  him,  and  the  latter  has  obtained  the 
limited  sense  of  water-closet. 

But  the  most  curious  disparity  between  the  profane  vocabulary 
of  the  two  tongues  is  presented  by  bloody.  This  word  is  entirely 
without  improper  significance  in  America,  but  in  England  it  is 
r^arded  as  the  vilest  of  indecencies.  The  sensation  produced  in 
London  when  George  Bernard  Shaw  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
woman  character  in  his  play,  "Pygmalion,"  will  be  remembered. 
"The  interest  in  the  first  English  performance,"  said  the  New  York 
Times,^^  "centered  in  the  heroine's  utterance  of  this  banned  word. 
It  was  waited  for  with  trembling,  heard  ahudderingly,  and  pre- 
sumably, when  the  shock  subsided,  interest  dwindled."  But  in  !New 
York,  of  course,  it  failed  to  cause  any  stir.  Just  why  it  is  r^arded 
as  profane  and  indecent  by  the  English  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  language.  It  came  in  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  remained  innocuous  for  200  years.  Then  it  suddenly 
acquired  its  present  abhorrent  significance.  Two  etymologies  have 
been  proposed  for  it.  By  the  one  it  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
"in  the  manner  of  a  blood/*  i.  e.,  of  a  rich  young  roisterer;  this 
would  make  bloody  drunk  equivalent  to  as  drunk  as  a  lord.  The 
other  derives  it  from  by  our  Lady.^^  But  both  theories  obviously 
fail  to  account  for  its  present  disrepute.  As  drunk  as  a  lord  would 
cenrtainly  not  offend  English  susceptibilities,  and  neither  would  by 
otur  Lady.  An  Englishwoman  once  told  me  that  it  grated  upon 
her  ears  because  it  somehow  suggested  catamenia;  perhaps  this  af- 
fords a  clue  to  the  current  aversion  to  it  among  the  polite.     It  is 

*  April  14,  1914.  In  1920  the  English  Licenser  of  Stage  Plajs  ordered 
bloody  expunged  from  a  play  dealing  with  labor.    Cf,  English,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  403. 

"Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  says:  "It  grows  by  V  Lady  cold,  and  I 
have  no  waistcoat  on," 
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UBed  incessantly  by  the  Engliah  lower  claases;  they  have  even  in- 
vented an  intensive,  bleeding.  So  familiar  has  it  become,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  a  mere  counter-word,  without  intelligible  significance.  A 
familiar  story  illustrates  this.  Two  Yorkshire  miners  are  talking. 
''What  do  they  mean,"  asks  one,  "by  one  man,  one  vote  t"  "Why," 
is  the  reply,  "it  means  one  bloody  man,  one  bloody  vote." 

So  far  no  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  improper  terms  of  English 
and  American  has  been  published,  but  this  lack  will  soon  be  rem- 
edied by  a  compilation  made  by  a  Chicago  journalist.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Slang  of  Venery  and  Its  Analogues,"  and  runs  to  two  large 
volumes.  A  small  edition,  mimeographed  for  private  circulation, 
was  issued  in  1916.  I  have  examined  this  work  and  foimd  it  of 
great  valua 


V. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES 

1. 

Americamsms  in  England 

More  than  once^  during  the  preceding  chapters^  we  encountered 
Americanisms  that  had  gone  over  into  English^  and  English  locu- 
tions that  had  begun  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  United  States.  Such  ex- 
changes are  made  frequently  and  often  very  quickly,  and  though  the 
guardians  of  English,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  I,  Section  3,  still  attack 
every  new  Americanism  vigorously,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
scientist,  it  is  obviously  sound,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  joy-ride,  it  is  ir- 
resistibly picturesque,  they  are  often  routed  by  public  pressure,  and 
have  to  submit  in  the  end  with  the  beet  grace  possible,  i/' 

For  example,  consider  caucus.  It  originated  in  Boston  at  some 
indeterminate  time  before  1750,  and  remained  so  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can for  more  than  a  century  following  that  most  of  the  English 
visitors  before  the  Civil  War  remarked  its  use.  But,  according  to 
J.  Redding  Ware,*  it  began  to  creep  into  English  political  slang  about 
1870,  and  in  the  80's  it  was  lifted  to  good  usage  by  the  late  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  Ware,  writing  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, said  that  the  word  had  become  ."very  important"  in  England, 
but  was  "not  admitted  into  dictionaries."  But  in  the  Concise  Ox- 
ford Dictionary,  dated  1914,  and  in  Cassell's  New  English  Dic- 
tionary, published  five  years  later,  it  is  given  as  a  sound  English 
word,  though  its  American  origin  is  noted.  The  English,  however, 
use  it  in  a  sense  that  has  become  archaic  in  America,  thus  pr^ 
serving  an  abandoned  American  meaning  in  the  same  way  that  many 
abandoned  British  meanings  have  been  preserved  on  this  sida    In  the 

*  Paasiiig  English  of  the  Victorian  Era ;  London,  n.  d.,  p.  08. 
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United  States  the  word  means,  and  has  meant  for  years,  a  meeting  of 
some  division,  large  or  small,  of  a  political  or  legislative  body  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  united  course  of  action  in  the  main 
assembly.  In  England  it  means  the  managing  committee  of  a  party 
or  fraction — something  corresponding  to  our  national  committee,  or 
state  central  committee,  or  steering  committee,  or  to  the  haK-for- 
gotten  congressional  caucuses  of  the  20's.  It  has  a  disparaging  sig- 
nificance over  there,  almost  equal  to  that  of  our  words  organizaiion 
and  machine.  Moreover,  it  has  given  birth  to  two  derivatives  of 
like  quality,  both  unknown  in  America — ca/acuadom,  meaning  ma- 
chine control,  and  caucuser,  meaning  a  machine  politician.^ 

A  good  many  other  such  Americanisms  have  got  into  good  usage 
in  England,  and  new  ones  are  being  exported  constantly.  Farmer 
describes  the  process  of  their  introduction  and  assimilation.  Amer- 
ican books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  especially  the  last^  circulate 
in  England  in  large  number,  and  some  of  their  characteristic  locu- 
tions strike  the  English  fancy  and  are  repeated  in  conversation. 
Then  they  get  into  print,  and  begin  to  take  on  respectability.  ^The 
phrase,  'as  the  Americans  say,' ''  he  continues^  ''might  in  some 
cases  be  ordered  from  the  type  foundry  as  a  logotype,  so  frequently 
does  it  do  introduction  duty."  '  Ware  shows  another  means  of 
ingress:  the  argot  of  sailors.  Many  of  the  Americanisms  he  notes 
as  having  become  naturalized  in  England,  6.  g.,  hoodie,  boost  and 
waih-auJt,  are  credited  to  Liverpool  as  a  sort  of  half-way  station. 
Travel  brings  in  still  more :  England  swarms  with  Americans,  and 
Englishmen  themselves,  visiting  America,  are  struck  by  the  new  and 
racy  phrases  that  they  hear,  and  afterward  take  them  home  and  try 
them  on  their  friends.  The  Englis^i  authors  who  burden  every  west- 
bound ship,  coming  here  to  lectur^  have  especially  sharp  ears  for 

'The  Concifle  Oxford  Dictionary  and  GasseU,  following  the  late  J.  H.  Trum- 
bull, the  well-known  authority  on  Indian  languages,  derive  the  word  from  the 
Algonquin  ooM-oa/Ura^-u  or  kato-kavyasu,  one  who  advises.  But  most  other 
authorities,  following  Pickering,  derive  it  from  oaulkers.  The  first  caucuses,  it 
would  appear,  were  held  in  a  caulkers'  shop  in  Boston,  and  were  called  ooAiXker^ 
meetings.  The  Rev.  William  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rise  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Late  War,  published  in  London 
m  17S8,  said  that  "more  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Adams'  father  and 
twenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town  [Boston],  where  the 
ship  business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus  and  lay  their  plans 
for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power." 

'Americanisms  Old  and  New;  p.  vii. 
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Buch  neologisms^  and  always  use  them  when  they  got  home — of  ten^  as 
we  shall  see,  inaccurately.    Dickens  was  the  first  of  these  visitors  to 
carry  back  that  sort  of  cargo ;  according  to  Bishop  Ooze  ^  he  gave 
currency  in  England,  in  his  "American  Notes,"  to  reliable,  influenr 
Hal,  talented  and  lengthy.     Bristed,  writing  in   1855,  said  that 
talented  was  already  firmly  fixed  in  the  English  vocabulary  by  that 
tima    All  four  words  are  in  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  only 
lengthy  is  noted  as  "originally  an  Americanism."    Cassell  lists  them 
without  any  remark  at  all;  they  have  been  thoroughly  assimilated. 
Finally,  there  is  the  influence  of  American  plays  and  moving  pic- 
tures.    Hundreds  of  ATnftriV^i^ff^lTnjai  are  shown  in  England  every 
week,  and  the  American  words  Ind  phrases  appearing  in  their  titles, 
sub-titles  and  other  explanatory  legends  thus  become  familiar  to 
the  English.    "The  patron  of  the  picture  palace,"  says  W.  G.  Faulk- 
ner, in  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "learns  to  think  of 
his  railway  station  as  a  depot;  he  has  alternatives  to  one  of  our  new- 
est words^  hooligan,  in  hoodlum  and  tough;  he  watches  a  dive,  which 
is  a  thieves'  kitchen  or  a  room  in  which  bad  characters  meet,  and 
whether  the  villain  talks  of  dough  or  sugar  he  knows  it  is  money  to 
which  he  is  referring.     The  musical  ring  of  the  word  tramp  gives 
way  to  the  stodgy  hobo  or  dead-beat.    It  may  be  that  the  plot  reveals 
an  attempt  to  deceive  some  simple-minded  person.    If  it  does,  the 
innocent  one  is  spoken  of  as  a  sucker,  a  come-^m,  a  booh,  or  a  lobster 
if  he  is  stupid  in  the  bai^ain." 

Mr.  Faulkner  goes  on  to  say  that  a  great  many  other  American- 
isms are  constantly  employed  by  Englishmen  "who  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  avalanche  .  .  .  which  has  come  upon  us  through  the 
picture  palace."  "Thus  today,"  he  says,  "we  hear  people  speak  of 
the  fall  of  the  year,  a  stunt  they  have  in  hand,  their  desire  to  boost 
a  particular  business,  a  pea/:h  when  they  mean  a  pretty  girl,  a  scab — 
a  common  term  among  strikers — the  glad-eye,  junk  when  they  mean 
worthless  material,  their  efforts  to  make  good,  the  elevator  in  the 
hotel  or  (^ce,  the  boss  or  manager,  the  crook  or  swindler ;  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  the  goods— Xh^t  is,  they  possess  the  requi- 
site qualities  for  a  given  position."     The  venerable  Frederic  Harri- 

«A.  GleTeland  Coxe:  Americanisms  in  England,  Forwn,  Oct,  18S6. 
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Bon,  writmg  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  the  Spring  of  1918,  de- 
nounced this  tendency  with  a  vigor  recalling  the  cla^ical  an- 
athemas of  Dean  Alford  and  Sydney  Smith.^  '^Stale  American 
phrases,  ..."  he  said,  ^^are  infecting  even  our  hi^er  journalism 
and  our  parliamentary  and  platform  oratory.  ...  A  statesman  is 
now  ovi  for  victory;  he  is  up  against  pacificism.  .  .  .  He  has  a  card 
up  his  sleeve,  by  which  the  enemy  are  at  last  to  be  euchred.  Then  a 
fierce  fight  in  which  hundreds  of  noble  fellows  are  mangled  or  drowned 
is  a  scrap.  ...  To  criticise  a  politician  is  to  call  for  his  scalp. 
.  .  .  The  other  fellow  is  beaten  to  a  frazzle/'  And  so  on.  "Bol- 
shevism/' concluded  Harrison  sadly,  "is  ruining  language  as  well 
as  society."  Other  watchmen  have  often  sounded  the  same  alarm, 
sometimes  in  very  acrimonious  terms.  "Thou  callest  trousers  paadsy 
roared  Samuel  Butler  in  his  "Psalm  to  Montreal,"  "whereas  I  call 
them  trousers;  therefore  thou  art  in  hell-fire  and  may  the  Lord  pity 
th^!"« 

/\B)it  though  there  are  many  such  protests,  the  majority  of  English- 
men make  borrowings  from  the  tempting  and  ever-widening  Ameri- 
can vocabulary,  and  many  of  these  loan-words  take  root,  and  are  . 
presently  accepted  as  sound  English,  even  by  the  most  squeami^^ 
The  two  Fowlers,  in  "The  King's  English,"  separate  Americanisms 
from  other  current  vulgarisms,'nbut  many  of  the  latter  on  their  list, 
in  the  sense  indicated,  are  actually  American  in  origin,  though  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  it — ^for  example,  to  demea/n  and  to  transpire. 
More  remarkable  still,  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature 
lists  backwoodsman,  hruHiyru>thing  and  yeUow-bacJc  as  English  coaoa- 
pounds,  apparently  in  forgetfulness  of  their  American  origin,  and 
adds  skunk,  squaw  and  toboggan  as  direct  importations  from  the 
Indian  tongues,  without  noting  that  they  came  through  American, 
and  remained  definite  Americanisms  for  a  long  while.^  It  even 
adds  musquash,  a  popular  name  for  the  Fiber  zibethicus,  borrowed 
from  the  Algonquin  muskwessu  but  long  since  degenerated  to  mush- 
rat  in  America.  Musquash  has  been  in  disuse  in  this  country,  in- 
deed, since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  save  as  a  stray  localism, 

•  Reprinted,  in  part,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  May  12,  1918. 
•The  Note-Books  of  Samuel  Butler;  New  York,  1917,  p.  389. 
» Vol.  xiv,  pp.  607,  612. 
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but  the  English  have  preserved  it,  and  it  appears  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary.® 

A  few  weeks  in  London  or  a  month's  study  of  the  London  news- 
papers will  show  a  great  many  other  American  pollutions  of  the 
well  of  English.  The  argot  of  politics  is  full  of  them.  Many  be- 
side caucvs  were  introduced  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  politician 
skilled  in  American  campaign  methods  and  with  an  American  wife 
to  prompt  him.  He  gave  the  English  their  first  taste  of  to  belittle, 
one  of  the  inventions  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Oraft  and  to  graft 
crossed  the  ocean  in  their  nonage.  To  bluff  has  been  well  understood 
in  English  for  30  years.  It  is  in  CasselPs  and  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionaries, and  has  been  used  by  no  less  a  magnifico  than  Sir  Ahnroth 
Wright.*  To  stvanp,  in  the  form  of  stump-oratory,  is  in  Carlyle's 
^'Latter-Day  Pamphlets^''  published  in  1850,  and  cav/ms  appears 
in  his  'Trederiek  the  Great^"  ^^  though,  as  we  have  seen  on  the 
authority  of  Ware,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  England 
until  ten  years  later.  Buncombe  (usually  spelled  bunkum)  is  in  all 
the  later  English  dictionaries.  Oerrymander  is  in  H.  G.  Wells'  "Out- 
line of  History."  ^^  Li  the  London  stock  market  and  among  English 
railroad  men  various  characteristic  Americanisms  have  got  a  foot- 
hold. The  meaning  of  bucket-shop  and  to  waier,  for  example,  is 
familiar  to  every  London  broker's  clerk.  English  trains  are  now 
telescoped  and  carry  dead-heads,  and  in  1913  a  rival  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Order  of  Railway  Servants  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  ^National  Union  of  Railway  Men.  The  beginnings  of  a  move- 
ment against  the  use  of  servant  are  visible  in  other  directions^  and 
the  American  help  threatens  to  be  substituted;  at  all  events,  Help 

'  In  this  connection  it  is  carious  to  note  that,  though  the  raccoon  is  an  animal 
quite  unknown  in  England,  there  was,  during  the  Great  War,  a  destroyer 
called  the  Raoooon  in  &e  British  Navy.  This  ship  was  lost  with  all  hands  off 
the  Irish  coast,  Jan.  9,  191S. 

*The  Unezpurgated  Case  Against  Woman  Suffrage;  London,  1913,  p.  9. 
To  hluff  has  also  gone  into  other  languages.  During  the  Cuban  revoluticm  of 
Hardi,  1917,  the  newspapers  of  Havana,  (Ejecting  to  the  dispatches  sent  out  by 
American  correspondents,  denounced  the  latter  as  2o«  blofist<is.  It  has  also  got 
into  German,  and  has  been  used  in  a  formal  speech  by  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  Meanwhile,  to  hluff  was  once  shouldered  out  in  the  country  of  its 
origin,  at  least  temporarily,  by  a  verb  borrowed  from  the  French,  to  oomoii/Ia^e. 
This  first  appeared  in  the  Sprinff  of  1917.  It  was,  however,  quickly  done  to 
death,  and  so  to  hluff  was  revived. 

>*Book  iv,  ch.  iiL  The  first  of  the  six  volumes  was  published  in  1868  and 
the  last  in  1866. 

^  Vol  i,  p.  496;  New  York,  1920. 
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Wanted  advertisements  are  now  occasionally  encountered  in  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  j  But  it  is  American  verbs  that  seem  to  find  the  way 
/into  English  least  difficulty  particularly  those  compound^  with  prep- 
ff/^'  ositions  and  adverbs,  such  as  to  pan  ovJt  and  to  swewr  off]  Most  of 
them,  true  enough,  are  still  used  as  conscious  AmertSnisms^  but 
used  they  are,  and  with  increasing  frequency.  The  highly  typical 
American  verb  to  loaf  is  now  naturalized,  and  Ware  says  that  The 
Loaferies  is  one  of  the  common  nicknames  of  the  Whitechapel  work- 
house. Both  the  Concise  Oxford  and  Cassell  list  to  loaf  without  men- 
tioning its  American  origin.  The  former  says  that  its  etymology  is 
"dubious"  and  the  latter  that  it  is  "doubtful." 

It  is  curious^  reading  the  fulminations  of  American  purists  of  the 
last  generation,  to  note  how  many  of  the  Americanisms  they  de- 
nounced have  not  only  got  into  perfectly  good  usage  at  home  but  even 
broken  down  all  guards  across  the  ocean.  To  placate  and  to  aaniagoinr 
ize  are  examples.  The  Concise  Oxford  and  Cassell  distinguish  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  meamngs  of  the  latter:  in  Eng- 
land a  man  may  antagonize  only  another  man,  in  America  he  may 
antagonize  a  mere  idea  or  thing.  But,  as  the  brothers  Fowler  show, 
even  the  English  meaning  is  of  American  origin,  and  no  doubt  a 
few  more  years  will  see  the  verb  completely  naturalized  in  Britain. 
To  placate,  attacked  vigorously  by  all  native  grammarians  down  to 
(but  excepting)  White,  now  has  the  authority  of  the  Spectator, 
and  is  accepted  by  Cassell.  To  dcTuxie  is  still  under  the  ban,  but 
to  tramspire  has  been  used  by  the  London  Times.  Other  old  buga- 
boos that  have  been  embraced  are'  gvhervatorial,  presidential  and 
standpoint.  White  labored  long  and  valiantly  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  the  adjective  derived  from  president  should  be  without  the  i 
before  its  last  syllable,  following  the  example  of  incidental,  regi- 
mental, monmnenlal,  governmental,  oriental,  experimental  and  so  on ; 
but  in  vain,  for  presidential  is  now  perfectly  good  English.  To 
demean  is  still  questioned  by  purists,  but  Cassell  accepts  it.  Eng- 
lish authors  of  the  first  rank  have  used  it,  and  it  will  probably  lose 
its  dubious  character  very  soon.  To  engineer,  to  collide,  to  comer, 
to  aggravate,  to  obligate,  and  to  lynch  are  in  Cassell  with  no  hint 
of  their  American  origin,  and  so  are  hom^-spun,  out-house,  cross- 
purposes,  green-horn,  blizzard,  excursionist,  rvashrstand  and  vxish^ 
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bamn,  though  washrJumd-stamd  and  iijashrJumd'hasm  are  also  givea. 
To  boom,  to  boost  and  to  boss  are  listed  as  Americanisms;  so  are 
Kighfalutin,  sJceedaddle  and  flat-footed.  But  to  donate  and  to  feaiture 
are  not  there  at  all,  and  neither  are  non-cormnittaXj  bay-window, 
semi-occa^sionai,  sqvare-meai,  back-number,  spondvlix,  back-yard, 
stag-party,  derby  (hat)  and  trained-rmrse.  Drug-store  is  slowly 
making  its  way  in  England ;  the  firm  known  as  Botts  Cash  Chemists 
uses  the  term  to  designate  its  branches.  But  it  is  not  yet  listed 
by  either  Cassell  or  the  Concise  Oxford,  though  both  give  drug- 
gist. L.  Pearsall  Smith  adds  platform  (political),  interview,  faith- 
healing,  co-edwcaiion  and  cake-walk}^  Cassell  says  that  letter-cajr- 
rier  is  obsolete  in  England  and  that  pay-day  is  used  only  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  thera  Tenderfoot  is  creeping  in,  though  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  mistake  it  for  an  Australianism ;  it  is  used  by  the 
English  Boy  Scouts  just  as  our  own  Boy  Scouts  use  it.  Scalawag, 
characteristically,  has  got  into  English  with  an  extra  I,  making  it 
scaUawag.  Rambunctious  is  not  in  any  of  the  new  English  diction- 
aries, but  in  Cassell  I  find  rumbustious,  probably  its  father. 

^t  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  these  exportations,  and 
of  the  transient  slang-phrases  that  go  with  them.  It  takes  a  long  while 
for  one  of  them  to  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  England,  and 
even  then  the  business  is  commonly  achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  a 
change  in  meaning  or  spelling.  To  the  Englishman  Americanisms 
continue  to  show  an  abhorrent  quality,  even  after  he  has  begun  to  use 
them ;  he  never  feels  quite  at  ease  in  their  use,  and  so  he  seldom  uses 
them  correctly.  ^When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  English  borrowed  the 
highly  characteristic  American  phrase,  /  should  worry  (probably 
borrowed  by  American,  in  turn,  from  the  Yiddish),  they  changed  it 
absurdly  into  /  should  not  worry.  In  the  same  way  they  confused  the 
two  Americanisms,  gink  and  jinx,  and  so  produced  the  bastard 
^^p^^\)  Perhaps  their  inability  to  understand  the  generality  of 
Americanisms  or  to  enter  naturally  into  the  spirit  of  the  language 
helps  to  explain  the  common  American  notion  that  they  are  duU-pated 

^English,  Oct.,  1919,  p.  177.  He  also  adds  tahle-iummg  and  yellow-press. 
The  first  is  a  characteristic  modification  of  the  American  t<Ale^tapping  and  the 
latter  of  yeUow-joumalism,  See  also  Words  on  Trial,  by  T.  Michael  Pope, 
English,  Sept.,  1919,  pp.  150-1. 

^English,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  161. 
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and  unable  to  apprediate  a  joke.  Certain  it  is  that  very  few  of  their 
authors,  even  after  the  most  careful  preparation,  show  any  capacity 
for  writing  American  in  a  realistic  manner.;^A  proof  of  it  is  of- 
fered by  the  English  novelist,  W.  L.  George,  in  a  chapter  entitled 
"Litany  of  the  Novelist''  in  his  book  of  criticism,  "Literary  Chap- 
ters." **  George  has  been  in  the  United  States,  knows  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  is  here  addressing  Americans  and  trying  to  help  out  their 
comprehension  by  a  studied  use  of  purely  American  phrases.  One 
hears^  not  of  the  East  End,  but  of  the  East  Side;  not  of  the  City, 
but  of  Wait  Street;  not  of  Belgrwvia  or  the  West  End,  but  of  Fifth 
avenue;  not  of  howler  hats^  but  of  derby  a;  not  of  idlers  in  pubs, 
but  of  saloon  loafers;  not  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  but  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  In  brief,  a  gallant  attempt  upon  a  strange  tongue, 
and  by  a  writer  of  the  utmost  skill — ^but  a  hopeless  failure  none  the 
less.  In  the  midst  of  his  beet  American,  George  drops  into  Briticism 
after  Briticism,  some  of  them  quite  as  unintelligible  to  the  average 
American  reader  as  so  many  Gallicisms.  On  page  after  page  they 
display  the  practical  impossibility  of  the  enterprise :  back-garden  for 
back-yard,  perambviaior  for  baby-carriage,  corn-market  for  grain- 
market,  coalrowner  for  coalroperaior,  post  for  m/ul,  and  so  on.  And 
to  top  them  there  are  English  terms  that  have  no  American  equiva- 
lents at  all,  for  example,  kitchen-fender.  In  other  chapters  of  the 
same  book  his  blunders  are  even  worse:  petrol  and  cruet  most  cer- 
tainly puzzle  many  of  his  American  readers. 
X  Nor  is  he  alone.  Every  English  author  who  attempts  to  render 
the  speech  of  American  characters  makes  a  mess  of  it  H.  G.  Wells' 
American  in  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through"  is  only  matched  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  in  "Man  Alive."  Even  Kipling,  who  submitted 
the  manuscript  of  "Captain  Courageous"  to  American  friends  for 
criticism,  yet  managed  to  make  an  American  in  it  say  "He^s  by  way 
of  being  a  fisherman  now."  The  late  Frank  M.  Bicknell  *  once 
amassed  some  amusing  examples  of  this  unanimous  failing.^^  Max 
Pemberton,  in  a  short  story  dealing  with  an  American  girl's  visit  to 
England,  makes  her  say :  "I'm  right  glad.  .  .  .  You're  as  pale  as 
spectres,  I  guess.  .  .  .  Taney  that,  nowl  .  .  .  You  are  my  guest,  I 

"Boflton,  1918,  pp.  1-43. 

»  The  Yankee  in  British  Fiction,  Outlook,  Nov.  19,  1910. 
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reckon,  .  .  .  and  here  you  are,  my  word !"  C.  J.  Outcliffe  Hyne,  in 
depicting  a  former  American  naval  officer,  makes  him  speak  of  saioonr 
comer  men  (comer-loafers f) .  E.  W.  Homung,  in  one  of  his  "Raf- 
fles*'  stories,  introduces  an  American  prize-fighter  who  goes  to  Lon- 
don and  regales  the  populace  with  such  things  as  these:  ''Blamed 
if  our  Bowery  boys  ain't  cock-angels  to  scum  like  this.  .  .  .  By  the 
holy  tinker!  .  .  .  Blight  and  blister  him!  ...  I  guess  I'll  punch 
his  face  into  a  jam  pudding.  .  .  .  Say,  sonny,  I  like  you  a  lot,  but 
I  sha'n't  like  you  if  you're  not  a  good  boy."  The  American  use  of 
way  and  auHiy  seems  to  have  daunted  many  of  the  authors  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bicknell ;  several  of  them  agree  on  forms  that  are  certainly  never 
heard  in  the  United  States.  Thus  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson  makes  an 
American  character  say :  "You  ought  to  have  done  business  with  me 
away  in  Chicago,"  and  Walter  Frith  makes  another  say:  "He  has 
gone  way  off  to  Holbom,"  "I  stroll  a  block  or  two  ivay  down  the 
Strand,"  "I'll  drive  him  way  down  home  by  easy  stages,"  and  "He 
can  pax;k  his  grip  and  be  way  off  home." 

Various  other  American  critics  have  noted  similar  and  even  worse 
solecisms  in  the  current  English  novels,  and  one  of  them,  Miss  Anna 
Branson  Hillyard,  once  offered  publicly  in  the  AthencBum  *•  to  un- 
dertake the  revision  of  English  manuscripts  for  "fees  carefully  and 
inversely  scaled  by  the  consultant's  importance."  Miss  Hillyard, 
in  this  article,  cited  a  curious  misunderstanding  of  American  by 
the  late  Eupert  Brooke.  When  Brooke  was  in  the  United  States  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Westmirufter  Oazette  containing  the  phrase  "You 

bet  your ."    The  editor,  unable  to  make  anything  of  it,  inserted 

the  word  boots  in  place  of  the  dash.  Brooke  thereupon  wrote  a  letr 
ter  to  a  friend,  Edward  Marsh,  complaining  of  this  mauling  of  his 
Americanism,  and  Marsh  afterward  printed  it  in  his  memoir  of  the 
poet.  Miss  Hillyard  says  that  she  was  long  puzzled  by  this  alleged 
Americanism,  and  wondered  where  Brooke  had  picked  it  up.  Fi- 
nally, "light  dawned  by  way  of  a  comic  cartoon.  It  was  the  classic 
phrase,  you  betcha  (accent  heavily  on  the  bet)  which  Brooke  was 
spelling  conventionally!"  And,  as  Miss  Hillyard  shows,  incor- 
rectly, as  usual,  for  you  betcha  is  not  a  collision  form  of  "you  bet 
youf"  but  a  collision  form  of  "you  bet  you'' — ^an  imitative  second 

^  American  Written  Here,  Dec.  19,  1919,  p.  1362. 
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persoa  of  "I  bet  you,"  whidi  in  comic-cartoon  circles  is  pronounced 
and  spelled  "I  betcha.''  ^^ 

I  doubt  that  the  war  gave  much  new  currency  to  Americaniapis 
among  the  English.  The  fact  is  that  the  American  and  British  troops 
were  seldom  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  so  fraternized  -very  little. 
CasselFs  New  English  Dictionary,  published  in  1919,  lists  a  num- 
ber of  words  borrowed  by  the  British  from  the  Americans,  among 
them  cold-feet,  delicatessen,  gwy  (noim),  highrbrow,  hobo,  jitney,  hot- 
stuff,  jazz,  joy-ride,  milh-shake,  movies,  pronto,  tangle-foot,  to  make 
good,  to  hike,  and  to  frazzle,  but  not  many  of  them  were  in  general 
use.  Cassell  lists  chatttauquan  but  not  chauiwuqua,  and  converts 
the  American  dvb  into  diui.  A  correspondent  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  American  Bxmj  writes: 

I  was  with  an  American  division  brigaded  with  the  British.  The  chief  result 
seemed  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  common  unit  of  swearing,  but  probably  even 
this  had  been  arrived  at  independently.  The  passage  of  all  the  American  troops 
that  went  through  Liverpool,  which  was  near-American  before  the  war,  didn't 
make  much  difference.  I  had  to  get  some  shoes  while  I  was  on  furlough  there 
after  the  armistice,  and  although  I  was  in  my  American  uniform,  a  fact  that 
should  have  made  the  nature  of  the  shoes  demanded  doubly  sure,  they  brought 
out  a  pair  of  low  shoes. 


2. 

Briticisms  in  the  United  States 

^or  did  the  American  troops  pick  up  many  Briticisms  during  their 
year  and  a  half  in  France,  save  temporarily.  In  an  exhaustive  and 
valuable  vocabulary  of  soldiers^  slang  compiled  by  E.  A.  Hecier  and 
Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.,  I  can  find  few  words  or  phrases  that  seem 
to  be  certainly  English  in  origin.  To  carry  on  retains  in  American 
its  old  American  meaning  of  to  raise  a  pother,  despite  its  wide- 
spread use  among  the  English  in  the  sense  of  to  be  (in  American) 
on  the  job.  Even  to  wangle,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
new  verbs  brought  out  of  the  war  by  the  English,  has  never  got  a 

^See  also  NoveUsts  Far  Afield,  New  York  Evening  Post    (editorial),  May 
6«  1919. 


^ 
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foothold  in  the  United  States,  and  would  be  unintelligible  to  nine 
Americans  out  of  ten. 

It  is  on  far  higher  and  less  earthly  planes  that  Briticisms  make 
thfeir  entry  into  American,  and  are  esteemed  and  cultivated.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  has  failed  to  develop  a  native  aristocracy 
of  settled  position  and  authority,  there  is  still  an  almost  universal 
tendency  here,  among  folk  of  social  pretensions^  to  defer  to  Eng- 
lish usage  and  opinion.*®  The  English  court,  in  fact,  still  remains 
the  only  f oimt  of  honor  that  such  persons  know,  and  its  valuations 
of  both  men  and  customs  take  precedence  of  all  native  valuations. 
I  can't  imagine  any  fashionable  American  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  accept  even  so  curious  an  English  aristocrat  as  Lord  Reading 
or  Lord  Birkenhead  at  his  face  value,  and  to  put  him  at  table  above 
a  United  States  Senator.  This  emulation  is  visible  in  all  the  minutise 
of  social  intercourse  in  America — in  the  hours  chosen  for  meals,  in 
the  style  of  personal  correspondence,  in  wedding  customs,  in  the 
ceremonials  incidental  to  entertaining,  and  in  countless  other  direc- 
tions. It  even  extends  to  the  use  of  the  language.*®  We  have  seen 
how,  even  so  early  as  Webster's  time,  the  intransigent  Loyalists  of 
what  Scheie  de  Vere  calls  "Boston  and  the  Boston  dependencies"  imi- 
tated the  latest  English  fashions  in  pronunciation,  and  how  this 
imitation  continues  to  our  own  day.  New  York  is  but  little  behind, 
and  with  the  affectation  of  what  is  regarded  as  English  pronunciation 
there  goes  a  constant  borrowing  of  new  English  words  and  phrases^ 

^The  curious  who  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  will  find  it  discussed  at 
greater  length  in  the  essay.  The  National  Letters,  in  my  Prejudices:  Second 
Series;  New  York,  1920,  and  in  my  preface  to  The  American  Credo,  by  Qeorge 
Jean  Nathan  and  me;  New  York,  1920. 

^  Sometimes  this  colonialism  goes  to  amusing  lengths.  During  the  Summer  of 
1921  a  reviewer  in  the  London  Times  was  troubled  by  the  word  hick,  used  in  a 
book  by  my  associate,  George  Jean  Nathan.  At  once  an  American  woman  novel- 
ist, Roof  by  name,  dispatched  a  long  letter  to  the  Timea,  denouncing  this  hiok  as 
"middle  class"  slang  from  the  West,  hinting  that  such  barbarisms  were  deliber- 
ately given  circulation  by  "the  German-speaking  Jewish  population  of  New 
York,"  assuring  the  editor  that  her  own  ancestors  "came  to  America  in  1620," 
and  offering  him  a  pledge  that  she  would  never  cease  to  "adhere  to  the  King's 
English."  This  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  July  14,  was  quoted 
with  approbation  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  organ  of  New  England 
Kultur,  on  Aug.  14.  But  already  on  July  21  the  Tim^s  had  printed  a  letter 
from  William  Archer  showing  that  hick  was  actually  perfectly  sound  English, 
and  that  it  could  be  found  in  Steele's  comedy,  "The  Funeral."  Two  weeks 
later,  a  Norwegian  philologist,  S.  N.  Baral,  followed  with  a  letter  showing  that 
hick  was  connoted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  haeg,  indicating  a  menial  or  lout,  and 
that  it  had  cognates  in  all  the  ancient  Teutonic  languages,  and  even  in  Sanskrit  I 
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porticiilariy  of  the  aort  cuirently  heaid  in  die  West  End  of  Londcm. 
The  flmall  stores  in  the  yicini^  of  Fifth  ayenne,  for  scmie  years 
past,  hare  all  been  taming  themselves  into  skops.  Shoes  tor  the 
persons  who  shop  in  that  region  are  no  longer  Aoes,  bat  hoots,  and 
they  are  bM  by  bootmakers  in  bootskops.  One  eocoontersy  too,  in 
Fifth  avenoe  and  the  streets  adjscent,  a  mohitade  of  gift-Aops, 
teorshops,  haberdoAertf-duyps,  boch-Aops,  luggag&Aops,  hat-Aops 
and  print-Aops.  Hretj  apartment-hoose  in  New  Y<»k  has  a  trades- 
men's entrance.  To  Let  signs  have  become  abnost  as  emmuMi,  at 
least  in  the  East,  as  For  Bent  signs.  Railway  has  begun  to  displace 
raUroad,^  Charwoman  has  beoi  adopted  aU  over  the  ooontry,  and 
we  have  begun  to  foiget  our  native  modificatioa  of  ckar,  to  wit, 
chore.  Long  ago  drawing-room  was  borrowed  by  the  haut  ton  to 
take  the  place  of  parlor,  and  hired  girls  began  to  be  maids.  Whip 
for  driver,  stick  for  cane,  top-hat  for  highrhat,  and  to  tub  for  to 
baihe  came  in  long  ago,  and  guard  has  been  mslring  a  straggle  against 
conductor  in  Xew  York  fen*  years.  In  August,  1917,  signs  appeared 
in  the  Xew  York  surface  cars  in  which  the  oondactors  were  referred 
to  as  guards;  all  of  than  are  guards  on  the  elevated  lines  and  in  the 
subways  save  the  forward  men,  who  remain  conductors  officially.  In 
Charles  street  in  Baltimore,  some  time  ago,  the  proprietor  of  a  fash- 
ionable stationery  store  directed  me,  not  to  the  elevator  but  to  the 
lift.  During  the  war  even  the  government  seemed  inclined  to  sub- 
stitute the  English  hoarding  for  the  American  biHboatd.^^  In  the 
Federal  Eeserve  Act  it  actually  borrowed  the  English  governor  to 
designate  the  head  of  a  bank. 

The  influence  of  the  stage  is  largely  respcmsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  propagation  of  such  Briticisms.  Of  plays  dealing  with 
fashionable  life,  most  of  those  seen  in  the  United  States  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  many  of  them  are  played  by  English  companies. 
Thus  the  social  aspirants  of  the  towns  become  familiar  with  the 
standard  English  pronunciation  of  the  moment  and  vnth  the  current 
English  phrases.    It  was  by  this  route,  I  suppose,  that  old  top  and 

"Eracnstes  A.  Phipsan,  an  Englishman,  Bays  in  Dialect  IfoteM,  voL  i,  p.  432, 
tJiat  radhmy  "appears  to  be  a  concession  to  Anglomania." 

"See  p.  58  of' The  United  States  at  War,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  library 
of  Congress,  1917.  The  compiler  of  this  pamphlet  was  a  savant  bearing  the  fine 
old  British  name  of  Herman  H.  B.  Meyer. 
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its  analogues  got  in.  The  American  actors,  having  no  court  to 
imitate,  content  themselves  by  imitating  their  English  colleagues. 
Thus  an  American  of  fashionable  pretensions,  say  in  Altoona,  Pa., 
or  Athens,  Ga.,  shakes  hands,  eats  soup,  greets  his  friends^  enters  a 
drawing-room  and  pronounces  the  words  path,  secretcury,  melancholy 
and  necessarUi/  in  a  manner  that  is  an  imitation  of  some  American 
actor's  imitation  of  an  English  actor's  imitation  of  what  is  done  in 
Mayfair — in  brief,  an  imitation  in  the  fourth  d^ree.  No  wonder 
it  is  sometimes  rather  crude.  This  crudity  is  especially  visible  in 
speech  habits.  The  American  actor  does  his  best  to  imitate  the  pro- 
,  nunciation  and  intonation  of  the  English,  but  inasmuch  as  his  name, 
'  before  he  became  Gerald  Cecil,  was  probably  Rudolph  Goetz  or 
Terence  Googan,  he  frequently  runs  aground  upon  laryngeal  impossi- 
bilities. Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  awful  fist  that  society 
folk  in  Des  Moines  and  Little  Bock  make  of  pronouncing  the  test 
words  in  the  authentic  English  manner.  All  such  words  are  fil- 
tered through  Gaelic  or  Teutonic  or  Semitic  gullets  before  they  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  influence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  was  the  center  of  Loyalism  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  has  fostered  a  passionate  and  often  excessive  Anglo- 
mania ever  since.  In  the  larger  American  cities  entrance  into  it 
is  the  aim  of  all  social  pushers — including,  of  late,  even  the  Jews  ** 
— and  once  they  get  in  they  adopt,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the 
terminology  of  its  clergy,  whose  eagerness  to  appear  English  is  tra- 
ditional The  fashionable  preparatory  schools  for  boys  and  finishing 
sdiools  for  girls,  many  of  which  are  directly  controlled  by  this  sect, 
are  also  very  active  centers  of  Anglomania,  and  have  firmly  estab- 
lished such  Briticisms  as  headmaster,  varsity,  chapel  (for  the  service 
as  well  as  the  building),  house-m/ister,  old  boy,  m^mitor,  honors, 
prefect  and  form,  at  least  in  fashionable  circles.  The  late  Woodrow 
Wilson,  during  his  term  as  president  of  Princeton,  gave  currency 
to  various  other  English  academic  terms,  including  preceptor  and 

*Jew8  defliring  to  abandon  Moses  formerly  embraced  Christian  Science,  but 
of  late  the  more  wealthy  of  them  have  been  taking  bold  headers  into  the 
Anglican  communion,  especially  in  New  York.  I  am  informed  that  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  Episcopal  churches  there  has  several  Jews  in  its  vestry. 
When  I  asked  for  a  list  of  its  vestrymen  the  rector  refused  it. 
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quad,  but  the  words  died  with  his  reforms.  At  sach  schools  as  Oro* 
ton  and  LawrenoeviDe  the  classes  are  called  forms,  and  elaborate 
efforts  are  made  in  other  ways  to  imitate  the  speech  of  Eton  and  Har- 
row. Dr.  J.  Mikior  Coit,  while  rector  of  the  fashionable  St.  Paul's 
Sdiool,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  imitation  of 
English  manners.  Says  a  leading  authority  on  American  private 
schools:  'Ihr.  Coit  encouraged  cricket  rather  than  basebalL  The 
English  schoolroom  nomenclature^  too,  was  here  introduced  to  the 
American  boy.  St  Paul's  still  has  forms,  but  the  removes,  evensong 
and  matins,  and  even  the  cricket  of  Dr.  Coit's  time  are  now  f oigott^i. 
Most  boys  of  the  three  upper  forms  haye  separate  room&  The 
younger  boys  have  alcoves  in  the  dormitories  similar  to  the  cubicles 
of  many  of  the  English  public  sdiools."  ^* 

Occasionally  some  uncompromising  patriot  raises  his  voice  against 
such  importations^  but  he  seldom  shows  the  vigorous  indignation  of 
the  English  purists.  White,  in  1870,  warned  Americans  against 
the  figurative  use  of  nasty  as  a  syncmym  for  disagreeable.  The  use 
of  the  word  was  then  relatively  new  in  England,  though,  according 
to  Whiteiy  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  Spectator  had  already  suc- 
cumbed. His  objections  to  it  were  unavailing;  nasty  quickly  got 
into  American  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  In  1883  Gilbert 
M.  Tucker  protested  against  good- form,  traffic  (in  the  sense  of 
travdl),  to  bargain  and  to  tub  as  Briticisms  that  we  mi^t  well  do 
without,  but  all  of  them  took  root  and  are  perfectly  sound  American 
today.  The  locutions  that  are  more  obviously  merdy  fashionable 
slang  have  a  harder  time  of  it,  and  seldom  gain  lodgment.  When 
certain  advertisers  in  New  York  sought  to  appeal  to  snobs  by  using 
such  Briticisms  as  swagger  and  topping  in  their  advertisements,  the 
town  wits,  led  by  the  watchful  Franklin  P.  Adams  (though  he  serves 
the  Tribune,  which  Clement  K.  Shorter  once  called  **more  English 
than  we  are  English"),  fell  upon  them,  and  quickly  routed  them. 
To  the  average  American  of  the  plain  people,  indeed,  any  word  or 
phrase  of  an  obviously  English  flavor  appears  to  be  subtly  offensiva 
To  call  him  old  dear  would  be  almost  as  hazardous  as  to  call  him 

*  Porter  E.  Sargent:  American  Private  Schools;  Boston,  1920.  It  is  eurious 
to  note  that  Dr.  Coit,  despite  his  Anglomania,  was  bom  in  Harrisbnrie.  Pa., 
b^gan  life  as  manager  of  a  tube  works  at  Cleveland,  and  retired  to  Munich 
on  resi^^ning  the  rectorate  of  St.  Paul's* 
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Claude  or  Clarence.  He  associates  all  such  terms,  and  the  English 
broad  a  no  less,  with  the  grotesque  Britons  he  sees  in  burlesque 
shows.  Perhaps  this  feeling  entered  into  the  reluctance  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  to  borrow  British  war  slang. 

I  incline  to  think  that  both  the  grand  dialects  of  English  would  be 
the  better  for  a  somewhat  freer  interchange,  and  fully  endorse 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Prof.  Gordon  Hall  Gerould,  of  Princeton, 
who  argues  that  it  would  be  a  sensible  thing  for  Americans  to  adopt 
the  English  lift  and  tram  in  place  of  the  more  cumbersome  elevator 
and  trolley-car,  and  that  the  English,  in  their  turn,  would  find  the 
conununication  of  ideas  easier  if  they  borrowed  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can neologisms.**  "Logophobia,"  he  says,  *^as  usually  been  a  sign, 
in  men  of  our  race,  of  a  certain  thinness  of  blood.  The  man  of 
imagination  and  the  man  with  something  to  say  have  never  been 
afraid  of  words,  even  words  that  have  rung  strangely  on  the  ear. 
It  has  been  the  finicking  person,  not  very  sure  of  himself,  who  has 
trod  delicately  between  alternatives,  and  used  the  accepted  and  time- 
worn  word  in  preference  to  the  newer  coinage,  out  of  his  abhorrence 
born  of  fear.  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  .  .  .  the  wiping  out  of 
those  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  by  which  one  r^on  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  made  to  seem  slightly  exotic  to  the  visitor  from 
another.  Without  such  differences  of  idiom,  the  common  speech  of 
the  race  would  be  the  poorer,  as  the  waters  from  many  rivulets  are 
needed  to  feed  the  river.  Let  him  who  says  naturally  a  pail  of 
water  say  so  still,  and  him  to  whom  a  bucket  is  more  familiar  re- 
joice in  his  locution.    Let  my  English  friend  call  for  his  ju^,  while 

I  demand  my  pitcher;  for  he  will — if  he  be  not  afflicted  with  logo- 
piiobia — enjoy  what  seems  to  him  the  fine  archaic  flavor  of  my  word. 
What  I  would  commend  is  a  generous  reciprocity  in  vocabulary,  as 
between  section  and  section,  commonwealth  and  commonwealth,  coun- 
try and  country.  If  it  should  become  convenient  for  us  Americans 
to  use  a  word  now  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  I  hope  we  should  not 
be  so  silly  as  to  stop  it  at  the  tongue's  end  out  of  national  pride  or 

"In  Reciprocity  in  Words,  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Feb.  21,  1921.     Dr.  Gerould  incidentally  accuses  me  of  attempting  to  drive  a 

S wedge  between  English  and  American,  and  hints  that  I  indulge  in  "special 
l^iding  based  on  special  interests/'  What  those  special  interests  may  be  he 
oes  not  say.     ProlAtbly  he  has  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

II  so,  I  am  glad  to  oblige  him  by  seconding  him  again. 
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chauvinistic  delicacy.  It  is  evideat  that  any  'American'  language 
which  might  be  evolved  by  the  sedulous  fostering  on  our  part  of  na- 
tive idioms  would  still  retain  a  good-  deal  of  the  original  English  lan- 
guage. Why,  then,  should  we  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  good  things 
in  words  that  have  been  invented  or  popularized  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  Pilgrims  sailed  ?  And  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the 
Englishman  disdain  the  ingenious  locutions  that  have  come  to  light 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ?" 
1^  A  correspondent  makes  the  suggestion  that  such  exchanges,  if  they 
were  more  numerous,  would  greatly  enrich  each  language's  stock  of 
fine  distinctions.  A  loan-word,  he  says,  does  not  usually  completely 
displace  the  corresponding  native  word,  but  simply  puts  a  new  dis- 
tinction beside  it.  Unquestionably,  this  often  happens.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  case  of  shop.  As  it  is  now  used  in  the  American 
cities  it  affords  a  convenient  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  large 
store  offering  various  lines  of  merchandise  and  a  small  establishment 
specializing  in  one  line.  The  old-fashioned  country  store  remains  a 
store  and  so  does  the  department-store.  To  call  either  a  shop  would 
seem  absurd.  Shop  is  applied  exclusively  to  smaller  establishments, 
and  almost  always  in  combination  with  some  word  designating  the 
sort  of  stock  they  carry.  Shop,  indeed,  has  always  been  good  Ameri- 
can, though  its  current  application  is  borrowed  from  England.  We 
have  used  shop-worn^  shoplifter,  shopping,  pavm-shop,  shopper,  shop- 
girl and  to  shop  for  years.  In  the  same  way  the  word  penny  continues 
to  flourish  among  us,  despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  Ameri- 
can coin  of  that  name  for  more  than  125  years.  We  have  nickel-in' 
the-slot  machines,  but  when  they  take  a  cent  we  call  them  penny- 
in-the-dot  machines.  We  have  penny-arcades  and  pemiy-whistles. 
We  do  not  play  cent-smte,  but  penny-snte.  We  still  "turn  an  honest 
penny'^  and  say  "a  penny  for  your  thoughts."  The  pound  and  the 
shilling  became  extinct  legally  a  century  ago,**^  but  the  penny  still 
binds  us  to  the  mother-tongue.  But  an  American  knows  nothing  of 
pence.    To  him  two  pennies  are  always  pennies.  ^ 

Exchanges  in  spelling,  some  of  them  very  important,   are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VIII. 

*A  correspondent  assures  me,  however,  that  the  York  shilling,  worth  12% 
centS)  auTYiTed  in  New  York  City  until  1865. 
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1. 

Oenerai  Charactera 

J 

The  elements  that  enter  into  the  special  character  of  American 

have  been  rehearsed  in  the  first  chapter:  a  general  impatience  of 
rule  and  restraint,  a  democratic  enmity  to  all  authority,  an  extrava- 
gant and  often  grotesque  humor,  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  meta- 
phor^—  in  brief,  all  the  natural  marks  of  what  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  calls  "a  popular  life  which  bubbles  with  energy  and  spreads 
and  grows  and  slips  away  ever  more  and  more  from  the  control 
of  tested  ideas,  a  popular  life  with  the  lid  off."  ^  This  is  the  spirit 
of  America,  and  from  it  the  American  language  is  nourished.  "The 
wish  to  see  things  afresh  and  for  himself/'  says  Dr.  Harry  Morgan 
Ayree,*  "is  so  characteristic  of  the  American  that  neither  in  his 
speech  nor  his  most  considered  writing  does  he  need  any  urging 
to  seek  out  ways  of  his  own.  He  refuses  to  carry  on  his  verbal 
traffic  with  the  well-worn  counters;  he  will  always  be  new-writing 
them.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  words  that  say  something;  he  has 
a  sort  of  remorseless  and  scientific  efficiency  in  the  choice  of  epithets  I  ^ 
.  .  .  The  American  .  .  .  has  an  Elizabethan  love  of  exuberant 
language."  Brooks,  perhaps,  generalizes  a  bit  too  lavishly;  Ayres 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  below  the  surface  there  is  also  a 
curious  conservatism,  even  a  sort  of  timorousness.  In  a  land  of 
manumitted  peasants  the  primary  trait  of  the  peasant  is  bound  to 
show  itself  now  and  then;  as  Wendell  Phillips  once  said,  "more 

^An  intereBting  note  on  this  characteristic  is  in  Collie  Words  and  Phrases, 
by  Eugene  H.  Babbitt,  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  11. 

'America's  Coming  of  Ajs^;  p.  15. 

*Art.  The  English  Language  in  America,  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature,  vol.  iv,  p.  670. 
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than  any  other  people,  we  Americans  are  afraid  of  one  another^' — 
that  is,  afraid  of  isolation,  of  derision,  of  all  the  consequences  of 
singularity.  But  in  the  field  of  language,  as  in  that  of  politics, 
this  suspicion  of  the  new  is  often  transformed  into  a  suspicion 
of  the  merely  unfamiliar,  and  so  its  natural  tendency  toward  con- 
servatism is  overcome.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy  that  it 
remain  a  government  by  amateurs,  and  under  a  govermnent  by 
amateurs  it  is  precisely  the  expert  who  is  most  questioned — and 
it  is  the  expert  who  commonly  stresses  the  experience  of  the  past. 
And  in  a  democratic  society  it  is  not  the  iconoclast  who  seems  most 
revolutionary,  but  the  purist.  The  derisive  designation  of  high- 
brow  is  thoroughly  American  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  a  word 
put  together  in  an  unmistakably  American  fashion,  it  reflects  an 
habitual  American  attitude  of  mind,  and  its  potency  in  debate  is 
peculiarly  national  too. 

I  daresay  it  is  largely  a  fear  of  the  weapon  in  it — ^and  there  are 
many  others  of  like  effect  in  the  arsenal — ^which  accounts  for  the 
far  greater  prevalence  of  idioms  from  below  in  the  formal  speech 
of  America  than  in  the  formal  speech  of  England.  There  is  surely 
no  English  novelist  of  equal  rank  whose  prose  shows  so  much  of 
colloquial  looseness  and  ease  as  one  finds  in  the  prose  of  Howells: 
to  find  a  match  for  it  one  must  go  to  the  prose  of  the  neo-Celts, 
professedly  modelled  upon  the  speech  of  peasants^  and  almost  proudly 
defiant  of  English  grammar  and  syntax,  and  to  the  prose  of  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  before  the  Bestoration.  Nor  is  it  imaginable  that 
an  Englishman  of  comparable  education  and  position  would  ever 
employ  such  locutions  as  those  I  have  hitherto  quoted  from  the 
public  addresses  of  Dr.  Wilson — ^that  is,  innocently,  seriously,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  Englishman,  when  he  makes  use  of  coin- 
ages of  that  sort,  does  so  in  conscious  relaxation,  and  usually  with 
a  somewhat  heavy  sense  of  doggishness.  They  are  proper  to  the 
paddock  or  even  to  the  dinner  table,  but  scarcely  to  serious  scenes 
and  occasions.  But  in  the  Unitel  States  their  use  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception ;  it  is  not  the  man  who  uses  them,  but  the  man 
who  doesn't  use  them,  who  is  marked  off.  Their  employment,  if 
high  example  counts  for  anything,  is  a  standard  habit  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  their  diligent  avoidance  is  a  standard  habit  of  English. 
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A  glance  through  the  Congressional  Record  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  small  is  the  minority  of  purists  among  the  chosen  leaders  of 
the  nation.  Within  half  an  houi',  turning  at  random  the  pages  of 
the  war  issues,  when  all  Washington  was  on  its  best  behavior,  I 
find  scores  of  locutions  that  would  paralyze  the  stenographers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  are  in  the  speeches,  not  of  wild 
mavericks  from  the  West,  but  of  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  two 
HousesJ  Surely  no  Senator  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  position 
durl^^the  first  year  of  the  war  than  "Hon."  Lee  S.  Overman,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eules,  and  com- 
mander of  the  administration  forces  on  the  floor.  Well,  I  find 
Senator  Overman  using  to  enthuse  in  a  speech  of  the  utmost  serious- 
ness and  importance,  and  not  once,  but  over  and  over  again.^  I 
turn  back  a  few  pages  and  encounter  it  again — ^this  time  in  the 
mouth  of  General  Sherwood,  of  Ohio.  A  few  more,  and  I  find 
a  fit  match  for  it,  to  wit,  to  hiogrcuph.^  The  speaker  here  is  Sena- 
tor L.  Y.  Sherman,  of  Illinois.  In  the  same  speech  he  uses  to 
resolute.^  A  few  more,  and  various  other  characteristic  verbs  are 
unearthed;  to  demagogue,^  to  dope  aui,^  to  fall  down^  (in  the 
sense  of  to  fail),  to  jack  up,^^  to  phon&,^^  to  peeve,^^  to  come  across,^^ 
to  Mke,  to  hvit  in,^^  to  bach  pedal,  to  get  solid  wtih,  to  hospitalize,^^ 
to  hooverize,  to  propa^/anda,^^  to  trustify,  to  feature,  to  inswrge,  to 
haze,  to  reminisce,  to  camouflage,  to  play  for  a  swclcer,  and  so  on, 
almost  ad  infinitum^.  And  with  them,  a  large  number  of  highly 
American  nouns,  chiefly  compounds,  all  pressing  upward  for  recog^ 
nition:  tinLizzie,  bradn-storm,  com^rdown,  pin-head,  trustification, 

*  March  26,  1918,  pp.  4376-7. 
•Jan.  14,  1918,  p.  903. 

*  It  is  used  again  by  Mr.  Walsh,  Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1921,  p.  1468, 
col.  2. 

^Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  in  the  House,  Jan.  19,  1918,  p.  1134. 
'Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House,  Jan.  19,  1918,  p.  1154. 
*Mr.  Kirby,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  24,  1918,  p.  1291;  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  Illinois,  in  the  Senate,  June  6,  1918,  p.  8024. 

^Mr.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  17,  1918,  p.  988. 
^Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  17,  1918,  p.  991. 
^Mr.  Borland,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House,  Jan.  29,  1918,  p.  1501. 


"May  4,  1917,  p.   1853. 

"Mr.  Snyder,  of  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1917. 


'Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  May  27,  1921,  p.  1835. 
'Used  in  the  form  of  propagandaed  by  Mr.  Bland,  of  Indiana,  in  the  House, 
May  16,  1921,  p.  1481,  col.  1. 
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pork-barrel,  huck-priAxUe,  doughrboy,  cow-country.  And  adjectives: 
jitney,  busk  (for  rural) ,  bMedrup,^"^  doUed^ap,  phoney,  pussy-footed, 
taa^paid.^^  And  picturesque  phrases:  dollars  to  doughnuts,  on  the 
job,  that  gets  me,  one  best  bet.  And  back-formations:  ad,  movie, 
photo.  And  various  substitutions  and  Americanized  inflections: 
over  for  m/yre  than,  gotten  iov  got  in  the  present  perfect,^®  rile  for 
roU,  bust  for  bwrst.  This  last,  in  truth,  has  come  into  a  dignity  that 
even  grammarians  will  soon  hesitate  to  question.  Who,  in  Amer- 
ica, would  dare  to  speak  of  bursting  a  broncho,  or  of  a  trastbursterf^^ 
Turn  to  any  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  you  will  find 
examples  of  American  quite  as  startling  as  those  I  have  exhumed^ — 
and  some  a  good  deal  more  startling.  I  open  the  file  for  1919  at 
random,  and  at  once  discover  "they  had  put  it  on  the  market  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  could  be  drank  as  a  beverage.'*  *^  A  moment 
later  I  find,  from  the  same  lips,  "The  evidence  disclosed  that  Jacobs 
had  drank  28  bottles  of  lemon  extract.''  A  few  pages  further  on, 
and  I  come  to  "It  will  not  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  dispose  of 
it."  **  I  take  up  another  volume  and  find  the  following  curious 
letter  written  by  a  Senator  and  inserted  in  the  Record  at  his  re- 
quest: 

Hon.  Edgar  E.  Clark, 

Chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My   dear    Mr.    Chairman:      It   has   heen    hrought   to   my    attention   hy   many 
people  in  Georgia  and  those  whom  I  see  here  that  the  present  high  passenger 
and  freight  rates  are  doing  more  to  decrease  the  amount  of  income  received  by 
the  railroads  tiian  if  a  lower  rate  was  in  effect,  which  would  cause  more  freight 

^  Balled-up  and  its  verb,  to  hall  n^,  were  once  improper,  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  the  slang  significance  of  hall,  but  of  late  they  have  made  steady  prog- 
ress toward  polite  acceptance. 

"After  the  passage  of  the  first  War  Revenue  Act  cigar -boxes  began  to  bear 
this  inscription:  "The  contents  of  this  box  have  been  taaed  paid  as  cigars  of 
Class  B  as  indicated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  stamp  affixed."  Even  iaof-paid, 
which  was  later  substituted,  is  obviously  better  than  this  clumsy  double  inflec- 
tion. 

''Mr.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  in  the  Senate,  May  14,  1918,  p.  6995. 

^Buat  seems  to  be  driving  out  hurst  completely  when  used  figuratively.  Even 
in  a  literal  sense  it  creeps  into  more  or  less  respectable  usage.  Thus  I  find 
"a  huated  tire"  in  a  speech  by  Gen.  Sherwood,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House,  Jan.  24, 
1918.  The  familiar  American  derivative,  hwtter,  as  in  Bu8ter  Brovm,  is  unknown 
to  the  English. 

"^Mr.  Tincher,  of  Kansas,  in  the  House,  July  19,  1919,  p.  3009. 

'■Mr.  Blanton,  of  Texas,  in  the  House,  Aug.  12,  1919,  p.  4057. 
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to  move  and  more  people  to  travel.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  are  not  carry- 
ing an  average  maximum  of  freight  and  paeeengers  since  the  increase  in  rates. 
Of  course,  the  ccnnmission  doubtless  has  figures  on  this  question  which  throw 
more  light  than  I  can  by  general  observations. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  and  the  conunission  that  the  railroad 
situation  is  a  problem  which  has  not  been  solved  to  any  great  degree  by  the 
transportation  act  of  1920.  The  thing  which  I  am  greatly  interested  in  is  the 
matter  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  average 
person,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  railroads  a  reasonable  income  for  their 
investment.  Both  the  public  and  the  roads  deserve  an  honest  living,  but  I  fear 
that  both  are  now  suffering.  Because  of  high  freight  rates  there  are  products 
in  my  State  which  are  now  being  shipped  in  such  small  quantities  in  comparison 
with  production  and  demand. 

I  hope  that  an  adjustment  can  soon  be  made  which  will  bring  down  the  rates, 
and  I  would  thank  you  to  let  me  have  any  information  on  the  matter  at  your 
convenience  which  may  have  been  gathered  or  published  by  the  commission. 

With  high  esteem,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Habbib" 

I  leave  the  analysis  of  the  American  political  style  here  displayed 
to  grammarians.  They  will  find  plenty  of  further  clinical  material 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Harding — ^the  one-he  combination  in  the 
first  sentence  of  his  inaugural  address,  illy  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  his  first  message  to  Congress,  and  many  other  choice  specimens 
in  his  subsequent  state  papers.  Nor  are  politicians  the  only  Ameri- 
cans who  practise  the  flouting  of  the  purists.  In  a  serious  book 
on  literature  by  a  former  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, ^^  edited 
by  a  committee  of  Yale  professors  and  published  by  the  university 
press,  I  find  the  one-he  combination  in  full  fiower,  and  in  a  book 
of  criticism  by  Francis  Hackett,  of  the  New  Republic,  I  find  pin- 
head  used  quite  innocently  and  to  do  him  proud  topping  it** 
Hackett  is  relatively  conservative.  The  late  Horace  Traubel, 
disciple  of  Whitman,  went  much  further.  All  his  life  he  battled 
valiantly  for  the  use  of  dont  (without  the  apostrophe)  with  plural 
subjects ! 

»  Of  Georgia.    Congressional  Record,  Feb.  21,  1921,  p.  3755. 

"The  American  Spirit  in  Literature,  by  Bliss  Perry;  New  Haven,  1918,  p.  117. 
"If  one  habitually  prints  the  words,  .  .  ,  one  may  do  it  because  he  is  a  Carlyle 
or  an  Emerson,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  is  neither." 

"The  Invisible  Censor;  New  York,  1921,  pp.  6  and  60  respectively.  AU  hy 
her  lonesome  is  in  Horiaons;  New  York,  1918,  by  the  same  author,  p.  53. 
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2. 


Lost  Distinctions 

This  general  iconoclasm  reveals  itself  especially  in  a  disdain  for 
most  of  the  niceties  of  modem  English.  The  American,  like  the 
Elizabethan  Englishman,  is  usually  quite  unconscious  of  them  and 
even  when  they  have  been  instilled  into  him  by  the  hard  labor  of 
pedagogues  he  commonly  pays  little  heed  to  them  in  his  ordinary 
discoursa  The  distinction  between  ecLch  other  and  one  another 
offers  a  salient  case  in  point;  all  the  old  effort -to  confine  the  first 
to  two  persons  or  objects  and  the  latter  to  more  than  two  seems  to  be 
breaking  down.^  So  with  the  very  important  English  distinction 
between  wUl  and  diall.  This  last,  it  may  be  said  at  once^  is  far 
more  a  confection  of  the  grammarians  than  a  product  of  the  nat- 
ural forces  shaping  the  language.  It  has^  indeed,  little  etymological 
basis,  and  is  but  imperfectly  justified  logically.  One  finds  it  dis- 
regarded in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  in  the  essays  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  in  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  modem  English  literature.  The  theory  behind 
it  is  so  inordinately  abstruse  that  the  Fowlers,  in  ^'The  King's 
English,"  ^  require  20  pages  to  explain  it,  and  even  then  they  come 
to  the  resigned  conclusion  that  the  task  is  hopeless.  ^^The  idiomatic 
use  [of  the  two  auxiliaries],"  they  say,  '4s  so  complicated  that 
those  who  are  not  to  the  manner  bom  can  hardly  acquire  it."  *® 
Well,  even  those  who  are  to  the  manner  bom  seem  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult, for  at  once  the  learned  authors  cite  blunders  in  the  writings 
of  Eichardson,  Stevenson,  Gladstone,  Jowett,  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
even  Henry  Sweet,  author  of  the  best  existing  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  American  the  distinction  is  almost  lost.  No 
ordinary  American,  save  after  the  most  laborious  reflection,  would 

**  "Among  the  first  acquaintances  I  made  was  one  with  Mr.  Blackmon.  We 
had  offices  close  to  one  another**  Mr.  Venable,  of  Mississippi,  in  the  House, 
Cwigrettiwal  Record,  Feb.  20,  1921,  p.  3730. 

"Pp.  133-164. 

"L.  Pearsall  Smith,  in  The  English  Language,  p.  20,  says  that  "the  differen- 
tiation is  ...  so  complicated  that  it  can  hardly  be  mastered  by  those  bom  in 
parts  of  the  British  Islands  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  established,"  e.  g^, 
aU  of  Ireland  and  most  of  Scotland. 
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detect  anything  wrong  in  this  sentence  from  the  London  Times,  de- 
nounced as  corrupt  by  the  Fowlers:  "We  must  reconcile  what 
we  would  like  to  do  with  what  we  can  do."  Nor  in  this  by  W.  B. 
Yeats:  "The  character  who  delights  us  may  commit  murder  like 
Macbeth  .  .  .  and  yet  we  will  rejoice  in  every  happiness  that  come^ 
to  him."  Half  a  century  ago,  impatient  of  the  eflFort  to  fasten  the 
English  distinction  upon  American^  George  F.  Marsh  attacked  it 
as  of  "no  logical  value  or  significance  whatever,"  and  predicted 
that  "at  no  very  distant  day  this  verbal  quibble  will  disappear,  and 
one  of  the  auxiliaries  will  be  employed,  with  all  persons  of  the 
nominative,  exclusively  as  the  sign  of  the  future,  and  the  other 
only  as  an  expression  of  purpose  or  authority."  ^®  This  prophecy 
has  been  substantially  verified.  WUl  is  sound  American  "with  all 
persons  of  the  nominative,"  and  shall  is  almost  invariably  an  "ex- 
pression of  purpose  or  authority."  '^ 

And  so,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  with  who  and 
whom.  Now  and  then  there  arises  a  sort  of  panicky  feeling  that 
whom  is  being  neglected,  and  so  it  is  trotted  out,*^  but  in  the  main 
the  American  language  tends  to  dispense  with  it,  at  least  in  its  less 
graceful  situations.  Noah  Webster,  always  the  pragmatic  reformer, 
denounced  it  so  long  ago  as  1783.  Common  sense,  he  argued,  was 
on  the  side  of  ''who  did  he  marry  ?"  Today  such  a  form  as  ''whom 
are  you  talking  to?"  would  seem  somewhat  affected  in  ordinary 

•Quoted  by  White,  in  Words  and  Their  Uses,  pp.  264-5.  White,  however, 
dissented  vigorously  and  devoted  10  pages  to  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  two  auxiliaries.  Most  of  the  other  authorities  of  the  time  were  also  against 
Marsh — ^for  example,  Richard  Meade  Bache  (see  his  Vulgarisms  and  Otiier 
Errors  of  Speech,  p.  92  et  seq.).  Sir  Edmund  Head,  governor-general  of  Canada 
from  1854  to  1861,  wrote  a  whole  book  upon  the  subject:  8haU  and  WiU,  or 
Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs;  London,  1856.  In  her  Tendencies  in 
Modern  American  Poetry;  New  York,  1917,  Amy  Lowell  takes  Carl  Sandburg 
and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  to  task  for  constantly  using  will  for  shall,  and  says  that 
they  share  the  habit  ^Svith  maiw^  other  modem  American  writers."  See  also  Text, 
Type  and  Style,  by  George  B.  Ives;  Boston,  1921,  p.  289  ff. 

**The  probable  influence  of  Irish  immigration  upon  the  American  usage  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Joyce  says  flatly  (English  As  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  p.  77) 
that,  "like  many  another  Irish  idiom  tiiis  is  also  found  in  American  society 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Irish."  At  all  events,  the  Irish  example 
must  have  reinforced  it.  In  Ireland  "Will  I  light  the  fire,  ma'am  7"  is  collo- 
quially sound. 

*^ Often  with  such  amusing  results  as  "whom  is  your  father?"  and  "whom 
spoke  to  me?"  For  these,  alas,  there  is  eminent  authority.  Cf.  Matthew  xvi,  13: 
"When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his  disciples, 
saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  amf'*  See  also  Otto  Jespersen: 
Chapters  on  English;  London,  1918,  p.  52. 
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discourse  in  America;  ''who  are  jou  talking  to?^'  is  heard  a  thou- 
sand times  oftener,  and  is  doubly  American^  for  it  substitutes  who 
for  whom  and  puts  a  preposition  at  the  end  of  a  sentence :  two  crimes 
that  most  English  purists  would  seek  to  avoid.  It  is  among  the 
pronouns  that  the  only  remaining  case  inflections  in  English  are 
to  be  found;  if  we  forget  the  possessively  and  even  here  these  sur- 
vivors of  an  earlier  day  begin  to  grow  insecure.  Lounsbury's  defense 
of  "it  is  me,"  •*  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  has  support  in 
the  history  and  natural  movement  of  the  language,  and  that  move- 
ment is  also  against  the  preservation  of  the  distinction  between  who 
and  whom*  The  common  speech  plays  hob  with  both  of  the  ortho- 
dox inflections,  despite  the  protests  of  gi'ammarians,  and  in  the 
long  run,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  its  pressure,  as 
they  have  always  yielded  in  the  past.  Between  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative on  one  side  and  the  nominative  on  the  other  there  has  been 
war  in  the  English  language  for  centuries^  and  it  lias  always  tended 
to  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Our  now  universal  use  of  you 
for  ye  in  the  nominative  shows  the  dative  and  accusative  swallow- 
ing the  nominative,  and  the  practical  disappearance  of  hither,  thither 
and  whither,  whose  place  is  now  taken  by  here,  there  and  where, 
shows  a  contrary  process.  In  such  wars  a  posse  comitatiAS  marches 
ahead  of  the  disciplined  army.  American  stands  to  English  in 
the  relation  of  that  posse  to  that  army.  It  is  incomparably  more 
enterprising,  more  contemptuous  of  precedent  and  authority,  more 
impatient  of  rule. 

A  shadowy  line  often  separates  what  is  currently  coming  into 
sound  usage  from  what  is  still  r^arded  as  barbarous.  No  self- 
respecting  American,  I  daresay,  would  defend  adn^t  as  a  substitute 
for  isn't,  say  in  "he  ain't  the  man,"  and  yet  ain't  is  already  tolerably 
respectable  in  the  first  person,  where  English  countenances  the  even 
more  clumsy  aren't.  Aren't  has  never  got  a  foothold  in  the  Ameri- 
can first  person ;  when  it  is  used  at  all,  which  is  very  rarely,  it  is 
always  as  a  conscious  Briticism.  Pacing  the  alternative  of  employ- 
ing the  unwieldy  "am  I  not  in  this  ?"  the  American  turns  boldly  to 
''ain't  I  in  this?'^     It  still  grates  a  bit,  perhaps,  but  aren't  grates 


am 


"It  is  r'  is  quite  as  unsound  historically.    The  correct  form  would  be  "it 
I"  or  "I  am  it."    Compare  the  German  "ich  Wn  es,"  not,  "ea  itt  ich." 
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even  more.''  Hiere^  as  always,  the  popular  speech  is  pulling  the 
ezacter  speech  along,  and  no  one  familiar  with  its  successes  in  the 
past  can  have  much  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  again,  soon  or  late. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  breaking  down  the  inflectional  distinction 
between  adverb  and  adjective,  so  that  ^^I  feel  bad^'  begins  to  take 
on  the  dignity  of  a  national  idiom,  and  sure,  in  had,  to  go  big  and 
run  dov)  '^  become  almost  respectable.  When,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  late  war,  the  Tank  Corps  chose  "Treat  'em 
rough"  as  its  motto,  no  one  thought  to  raise  a  grammatical  objec- 
tion, and  the  clipped  adverb  was  printed  upon  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  posters  and  displayed  in  every  town  in  the  country,  always 
with  the  imprimatur  of  the  national  government  So  again,  Amer- 
ican, in  its  spoken  form,  tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
nearly  related  adjectives,  e.  g.,  healthful  and  healthy,  tasteful  and 
tasty.  And  to  challenge  the  somewhat  absurd  text-book  prohibition 
of  terminal  prepositions,  so  that  "where  are  we  aif"  loses  its  old 
raciness.  And  to  dally  with  the  double  negative,  as  in  "I  have  no 
doubt  but  that''  «*^ 

But  these  tendencies,  or  at  least  the  more  extravagant  of  them, 
belong  to  the  next  chapter.  How  mudi  influence  they  exert,  even 
indirectly,  is  shown  by  the  American  disdain  of  the  English  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  pronoun,  already  noticed.  I  turn 
to  the  Saiurday  Evening  Post,  and  in  two  minutes  find :  ''one  feels 
like  an  atom  when  he  b^ns  to  review  his  own  life  and  deeds.'*  •• 
The  error  is  very  rare  in  English;  the  Fowlers,  seeking  examples 
of  it,  could  get  them  only  from  the  writings  of  a  third-rate  woman 

*  For  an  interesting  discuflsion  of  aren't  see  a  letter  by  H.  E.  Boot  in  English, 
Jnne,  1920,  p.  376,  and  one  by  Daniel  Jones  in  the  same  periodical,  Aug.-Sept, 

1020,  p.  309. 

"^A  common  direction  to  motormen  and  locomotive  engineers.  The  English 
form  is  "slow  down."  I  note,  however,  that  "drive  slowly"  is  in  the  tazicab  shed 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  in  New  York. 

*I  have  already  noticed  the  use  of  the  double  negative  by  a  Texas  Congress- 
man. Here  I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  in  the 
Senate  on  June  20,  1018.  Vide  dmgresaUmal  Record  for  that  day,  p.  8743. 
Two  days  later,  "There  is  no  question  hut  that"  appeared  in  a  letter  by  John 
Lee  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  West  Virginia  University.  It  was  read  into 
the  Record  of  June  22  by  Mr.  Ashwell,  one  of  the  Louisiana  representatives. 
Even  the  pedantic  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  uses  hut  that.  Vide  the  Record 
tar  May  14,  1018,  p.  6006.    See  also  Senator  Borah's  use  of  it,  Record,  May  14, 

1021,  p.  1434. 

••Jiue  16,  1018,  p.  62. 
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novelisty  Scotch  to  boot  But  it  is  so  oommon  in  American  that  when 
Mr.  Harding  used  it  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  inaugural  address 
even  his  Democratic  editorial  enemies  failed  to  notice  it,  and  when 
I  denounced  it  in  the  Nation  it  was  vigorously  defended.  The 
appearance  of  a  redundant  s  in  such  words  as  towards,  dovmwards, 
afterwards  and  heavenwards  is  equally  familiar.  In  England  this  s 
is  used  relatively  seldom,  and  then  it  usually  marks  a  distinction  in 
meaning,  as  it  does  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  between  beside  and 
besides.  "In  modem  standard  English/'  says  Smith, '^  "though  not 
in  the  English  of  the  United  States,  a  distinction  which  we  feel,  but 
many  of  us  could  not  define,  is  made  between  forward  and  forwards; 
forwards  being  used  in  definite  contrast  to  any  other  direction,  as 
'if  you  move  at  all,  you  can  only  move  forwards,'  while  forward 
is  used  where  no  such  contrast  is  implied,  as  in  the  common  phrase 
'to  bring  a  matter  forward/ ''  •*  This  specific  distinction,  despite 
Smith,  probably  retains  some  force  in  the  United  States  too,  but  in 
general  our  usage  allows  the  s  in  cases  where  English  usage  would 
certainly  be  against  it.  Gould,  in  the  50's,  noted  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  such  words  as  somewhere  and  anyway,  and  denounced 
it  as  vulgar  and  illogical.  Thornton  traces  anyways  back  to  1842 
and  shows  that  it  is  an  archaism,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (circa  1560) ;  perhaps  it  has  been  preserved  by 
analogy  with  sideways.  Henry  James,  in  "The  Question  of  Our 
Speech,"  attacked  "such  forms  of  impunity  as  somewheres  else  and 
nowheres  else,  a  good  ways  on  and  a  good  ways  off"  as  "vulgarisms 
with  what  a  great  deal  of  general  credit  for  what  we  good-naturedly 
call  'refinement'  appears  so  able  to  coexist."  •*  Towards  and  after- 
wards,  though  frowned  upon  in  England,  are  now  quite  sound  in 
America.  I  find  the  former  in  the  title  of  an  article  in  Dialect 
Notes,  which  plainly  gives  it  scholastic  authority.*^     More   (and 

"  The  English  Language,  p.  79. 

"This  phrase,  of  course,  is  a  Briticism,  and  seldom  used  in  America.  The 
American  form  is  ''to  take  a  matter  up." 

*  The  Question  of  Our  Speech,  p.  30.  He  might  have  been  even  more  eloquent 
had  he  tackled  no  place  and  some  place,  latter-day  substitutes  for  nowheres  and 
somewheres.  Or  the  common  American  habit  of  treating  such  plurals  as  woods, 
falls,  links,  works,  yards,  grounds,  etc.,  as  singulars.  See  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  iv, 
pt.  i,  p.  48  (1913). 

^•A  Contribution  Towards,  etc.,  by  Prof.  H.  Tallichet,  vol.  i,  pt.  iv.  But  the  9 
is  omitted  in  the  index  to  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  iv,  p.  459. 
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with  no  little  humor),  I  find  it  in  the  deed  of  a  fund  given  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  to  enable  the  gifted  philologs 
of  that  sanhedrin  "to  consider  its  duty  towards  the  conservation 
of  the  English  language  in  its  beauty  and  purity."  ^^  Both  towwrds 
and  afterwards,  finally,  are  included  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  list  of  "words  no  longer  disapproved  when  in  their  proper 
places,"  along  with  over  for  more  than,  and  during  for  in  the 
course  of. 


8. 

Processes  of  Word-Formation 

Some  of  the  tendencies  visible  in  American — e.  g.,  toward  the 
facile  manufacture  of  new  compounds,  toward  the  transfer  of  words 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another,  and  toward  the  free  use 
of  suffixes  and  prefixes  and  the  easy  isolation  of  roots  and  pseudo- 
roots — go  back  to  the  period  of  the  first  growth  of  a  distinct  Ameri- 
can dialect  and  are  heritages  from  the  English  of  the  time.  They 
are  the  products  of  a  movement  which,  reaching  its  height  in  the 
English  of  Elizabeth,  was  dammed  up  at  home,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  rise  of  linguistic  self-consciousness  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  but  continued  almost  unobstructed  in  the  colonies. 

For  example,  there  is  what  philologists  call  the  habit  of  clipping 
or  back-formation — a  sort  of  instinctive  search,  etymologically  un- 
sound, for  short  roots  in  long  words.  This  habit,  in  Restoration 
days,  precipitated  a  quasi-English  word,  rruybile,  from  the  Latin 
mohUe  vuLgus,  and  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  it  went  a  step 
further  by  precipitating  mob  from  mobile.  Mob  is  now  sound 
English,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  new  sect  of  purists,*^  and  though  it  survived  their  onslaught  they 
undoubtedly  greatly  impeded  the  formation  and  adoption  of  other 
words  of  the  same  category.  There  are,  however,  many  more  such 
words  in  standard  English,  e.  g.,  patter  from  paternoster,  van  from 

«  Yale  Review,  April,  1918,  p.  545. 

**Vide  Lounsbury:  The  Standard  of  Usage  in  English,  pp.  65-7. 
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caauva/a,  wig  from  perimg,  cab  from  cabriolet,  brandy  from  brandy- 
wine  (=  brandewyri)y  ptm  from  pundigrion,  grog  from  grogromu, 
curio  from  curiosity,  canter  from  Canterbury,  brig  from  brigantine, 
bus  from  ofii^niAtAS^  bant  from  Baaiiing  and  /o^  from  fadaise.^^  In 
the  colonies  there  was  no  such  opposition  to  them  as  came  from  the 
purists  of  the  English  universities;  save  for  a  few  feeble  protests 
from  Witherspoon  and  Boucher  they  went  unchallenged.  As  a  re- 
sult they  multiplied  enormously.  Baitler  for  rattle-snake,  pike  for 
turnpike,  draw  for  drawbridge,  coon  for  raccoon,  possum  for  opos- 
sum, cuss  for  cuslovfier,  cute  for  acute,  squash  for  askuiasqtuish — 
these  American  back-formations  are  already  antique;  Sabbaday  for 
Sabbaihrday  has  actually  reached  the  dignity  of  an  archaism,  as  has 
the  far  later  chromo  for  chromclUhograph.  To  this  day  they  are 
formed  in  great  numbers;  scarcely  a  new  substantive  of  more  than 
two  syllables  comes  in  without  bringing  one  in  its  wake.  We  have 
thus  witnessed,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  genesis  of  scores  now 
in  wide  use  and  fast  taking  on  respectability :  pkoTie  for  telephone, 
gas  for  gasoline,  co-ed  for  co-educational,  pop  for  populist,  frat  for 
fraternity,  gym  for  gymnasium,  movie  for  m>oving  picture,  plane  for 
air-plane,  prep-school  for  preparatory-school,  auto  for  automobile, 
aero  for  aeroplane  and  aeronaiUical.  Some  linger  on  the  edge  of 
vulgarity:  pep  for  pepper,  flu  for  influenza,  pluie  for  plutocrat, 
vamp  for  vampire,  pen  for  penitentiary,  con  for  confidence  (as  in 
conrwan,  con-gams  and  to  con)y  convict  and  consumption,  defi  for 
defiance,  beaut  for  beauiy,  rep  for  reputation,  stenog  for  stenog- 
rapher, ambish  for  ambition,  vag  for  vagrant,  champ  for  champion, 
pard  for  partner,  coke  for  cocaine,  simp  for  simpleton,  diff  for 
difference,  grass  for  asparagus,  mum  for  chrysanthemum,  WAitt  for 
muttonheadj^^  wiz  for  wizard,  rube  for  Reuben,  hon  for  honsy, 
barkeep  for  barkeeper,  divvy  for  dividend  or  ^ii;t«um>  ^ii  for 
jitney.  Others  are  already  in  good  usage:  smoker  for  smoking- 
car,  diner  for  dining-car,  deeper  for  deeping-car,  oleo  for  oleomar- 

'An  interesting  discuBsion  of  such  words  is  in  Otto  Jeepersen'B  Growth 
and  Structure  of  the  Bhiglish  Language,  3rd  ed.;  Leipzig,  1010,  pp.  170-2.  See 
alao  Clipped  Words,  by  Elisabeth  Wittmann,  Dialect  Noiea,  vol.  iv,  pt  u  (1014), 
pp.  115  ]f.,  and  Stunts  in  Language,  by  Louise  Pound,  English  Jowmaly  vol.  ix, 
no.  2   (Feb.,  1020),  pp.  88  ff. 

^This  etymology  for  mutt  is  suppcurted  by  Budd  Fisher,  creator  of  Mutt  and 
Jeff.    See  Editor  and  Publisher,  AprU  17,  1010,  p.  21. 
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garine,  hypo  for  hyposulphite  of  soda,  Yank  for  Yankee,  confab  for 
confabulation,  memo  for  memorandvan,  pop-concert  for  popuLar- 
concert,  gaior  for  alligaior,  foots  for  footlights,  ha/m  for  hamfatter 
(actor),  suh  for  substitiUe,  knicker  for  knickerbocker.  Many  back- 
formations  originate  in  college  slang,  e,  g.,  prof  for  professor,  prom 
for  promenade,  soph  for  sophomore,  grad  for  graduate  (noun),  lab 
iat  laboratory,  dorm  for  dormitory,  plebe  for  pZefccitm.**^  Ad  for 
advertisement  is  struggling  hard  for  general  recognition;  some  of 
its  compounds,  6.  ^.^  ad-wriler,  wami-ad,  display-ad,  adrcard,  ad-rate, 
columnrod  and  ad-man,  are  already  accepted  in  technical  termi- 
nology. Boob  for  booby  promises  to  become  sound  American  in  a  few 
years;  its  synonyms  are  no  more  respectable  than  it  is.  At  its  heels 
are  bo  for  hobo,  and  hook  for  hoaJcum,  two  altogether  fit  successors 
to  bum  for  bumvmer.  Try  for  trial,  as  in  ''He  made  a  try  at  it,"  is 
also  making  progress  but  perhaps  try-ovJt,  a  characteristically  Amer- 
ican combination  of  verb  and  preposition,  will  eventually  displace  it. 
This  production  of  new  words  by  clipping,  back-formation  and  folk- 
etymology  is  quite  as  active  among  the  verbs  as  among  the  nouns.  I 
have  already  described  the  appearance  of  such  forms  as  to  locate 
in  the  earliest  days  of  differentiation  and  the  popularity  of  «uch 
forms  as  to  enthuse  and  to  phone  today.  Many  more  verbs  of  the 
same  sort  have  attained  to  respectability,  e.  g.,  to  jeU,  to  avJto,  to 
commvide,  to  typewrite,  to  tiptoe  (for  to  walk  tiptoe).  Others  are 
still  on  probation,  e.  g.,  to  reminisce,  to  insurge,  to  vamp,  to  peeve, 
to  jubilate,  to  taxi,  to  orate,  to  bach  (i.  e.,  to  live  in  bachelor  quar- 
ters), to  emote.  Yet  others  are  still  unmistakably  vulgar  or  merely 
waggish,  e.g.,  to  plumb  (from  plumber) y  to  barb  (from  barber),  to 
chauf  (from  chauffeur),  to  ready  (from  to  m>a]ce  ready) j  to  elocuie, 
to  burgle,  to  ush,  to  sculp,  to  bvJtch,  to  con  (from  confidence-maai), 
to  buitle,  to  barkeep,  to  dressmake,  to  housekeep,  to  boheme,  to 
photo,  to  divvy.  Such  forms  seem  to  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  American ;  he  is  constantly  experimenting  with  new  ones.  ''There 
is  a  much  greater  percentage  of  humorous  shortenings  among  verbs," 

says  Miss  Wittmann,  "than  among  other  parts  of  speech.    Especially 

* 

'Some  of  these  college  forms  are  very  picturesque,  e.  g,,  weir  for  uDeyrd 
(Dartmouth),  dent  for  dental  student  (University  of  Minnesota),  and  peych 
for  psychology  (Vassar).  See  College  Words  and  Phrases,  by  E.  H.  Ba}>bitt, 
Dialeet  Notes,  toI.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  3  ff. 
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is  this  true  of  verbs  ahortened  from  nouns  and  adjeetives  by  sub- 
tracting what  looks  like  a  derivative  suffix,  e.  g.,  -er,  -or,  -ing,  -eni 
from  nouns,  or  -y  from  adjectives.  Many  clipped  verbs  have  noun 
parallels,  while  some  are  simply  clipped  nouns  used  as  verbs."  ** 
Miss  Wittmann  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  very  few  ad- 
jectives are  clipped  in  American;  there  are  actually  more  of  them 
in  British  English.  Sesech  (from  secessionist,  really  a  noun,  but 
often  used  as  an  adjective)  is  one  of  the  few  familiar  examples. 
Adjectives  are  made  copiously  in  American,  but  most  of  them  are 
made  by  other  processes. 

Another  popular  sort  of  neologism  is  the  blend-  or  portmanteau- 
word.  Many  such  words  are  in  standard  English,  e.  g.,  Lewis  Car- 
roll's chortle  (from  chtu^Jele  and  sivort)^  dumbfomid  (from  dwnb 
and  confound) f  luncheon  (lunch'-{^rmncheon),  blvrt  (blare-^'Spyrt). 
American  contributed  gerrymander  {Oerry-^-salamander)  so  long 
ago  as  1812,  and  in  more  recent  years  has  produced  many  blends 
that  have  gone  over  into  standard*  English,  e.  g.,  cablegrcum  (cable-^- 
telegram),  electrocvie  (^electricity -^ execute) ^  electrolier  (^electric- 
ity-\- chandelier,  Amerind  (American-^-Indian),  doggery  (dog-^ 
groggery)^  riffle  (in  a  stream)  (probably  from  ripple  and  ruffle). 
Perhaps  travelogue  (travel-\-monologvs) ,  Luther  Burbank's  pomaio 
(potato-^tomato) ^  slanguage  (^dang-^-language) ^  and  thon  (thai'\- 
one)  *^  will  one  day  follow.  Boost  (hoomi-^hoist)  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican blend.  I  have  a  notion  that  hlurh  is  a  blend  also.  So,  per- 
haps, is  flunk;  Dr.  Louise  Pound  says  that  it  may  be  from  foAl  and 
funk.*^  Afra/merican,  which  is  now  very  commonly  used  in  the 
Negro  press,  is  not  American,  but  was  devised  by  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston.^® Allied  with  the  portmanteau  words  are  many  blends  of  a 
somewhat  different  sort,  in  which  long  compounds  are  displaced  by 
forms  devised  by  analogy  with  existing  words.  Primiery  (for  prini- 
ing-office)  appeared  very  early,  and  in  late  years  it  has  been  rein- 

*•  Clipped  Words,  Dialect  Votes,  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  137. 

*"rhQn  was  first  proposed  by  C.  C.  Converse,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1858,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  clumsy  he-andior) -she  and  'h%m-and(or)'her, 

•Blends;  Heidelberg,  1914,  p.  25.  {Angliatische  Forsohungen,  heft  42.)  See 
also  her  Stunts  in  Language,  English  Journal^  Feb.,  1920,  p.  91  ff. 

•"He  uses  it,"  writes  James  W.  Johnson,  the  Negro  poet,  "in  his  The  Ne^ro 
in  the  New  World,  1910.  He  may  have  used  it  in  some  earlier  publication 
also." 
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forced  by  many  analogues,  e.  g,,  hecmery,  hootery,  hoozery,  toggery. 
Condensery  ia  used  in  the  West  to  indicate  a  place  where  milk  is 
condensed.  I  have  encountered  breadery  in  Baltimore;  Dr.  Pound 
reports  hashery  and  driUery.^^  Somewhat  similar  are  the  words 
suggested  by  cafeterid,  once  a  California  localism.^^  Among  other 
strange  forms  I  have  encountered  haberteria  (for  haherdashery)  and 
groceriteria  (for  grocery-store).  The  wide  use  of  the  suffix  -ette 
in  such  terms  as  farmerette,  condvctorette,  hitchenette,  cellwrette, 
feaiurette,  leaiherette,  flannelette,  crispette,  usherette  and  husker- 
ette,  is  due  to  the  same  effort  to  make  one  word  do  the  work  of  two. 
In  Baltimore,  in  1918,  the  street  railways  company  appealed  to  the 
public  to  drop  conductoreite  and  go  back  to  woman  conductor,  but  the 
new  word  survived. *^^  I  suspect  that  the  popularity  of  near-  as  a  pre- 
fix has  much  the  same  psychological  basis.  Near-heer  is  surely  sim- 
pler than  vmitaiion  heer  or  non-alcoholic  heer,  and  near-sUh  is  better 
than  the  long  phrase  that  would  have  to  be  used  to  describe  it  accu- 
rately. So  with  the  familiar  and  numerous  terms  in  -ee,  -ite,  -ster, 
-ist,  -er,  -dom,  -itis,  -ism,  -ize,  etc.,  e.  g.,  draftee,  Kreislerite,  dopester, 
chaUeologtst,  soap-hoxer,  picturedom,  golfitis,  Palmerism,  to  hooverize, 
and  so  on.  They  all  represent  efforts  to  condense  the  meaning  of 
whole  phrases  into  simple  and  instantly-understandable  words.  "The 
great  majority  of  shortened  forms,"  says  Miss  Wittmann,  "are  clearly 
made  for  convenience ;  their  speakers  employ  them  to  save  time  and 
trouble."  *^*  Here,  incidentally,  the  influence  of  newspaper  head-lines 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  American  head-line  writer  faces  pe- 
culiar difficulties;  he  must  get  clearly  explanatory  phrases  into  very 
small  space,  and  almost  always  he  is  handicapped  by  arbitrary  regu- 
lations as  to  typographical  arrangemrait — ^regulations  which  do  not 
oppress  his  English  colleague.     As  a  result  he  is  an  ardent  propa- 

■•Vogue  Affixes  in  Present-Day  Word-Coinage,  Dialect  Votes,  vol.  v,  pt  i 
(1918),  p.  10. 

*^A  correspondent  tells  me,  however,  that  the  first  cafeteria  was  in  Chicago. 
He  says:  "A  Chicago  man  was  planning  to  open  a  new  lunchroom  in  that  city 
with  the  new  feature  of  the  guests  serving  themselves.  He  wanted  a  new  and 
appropriate  name  for  it,  and  applied  to  my  cousin,  who  had  lived  in  Buenos 
Aires.  This  cousin  suggested  oafeteriay  which  was  adopted.  It  should  be 
accented  on  the  penultimate,  but  the  patrons  immediately  moved  the  accent  one 
place  forward.    This  was  about  the  year  1900." 

"Baltimore  Trolley  Neu>8,  June  16,  1918. 

■Clipped  Words,  op.  cit^  p.  116. 
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t  /  gandia^^  for  short  words,  e.  g.,  probe  (for  investigation)  ^  grab,  deal, 
hand,  wed  (for  wedded) y  hello-girl  (for  telephonergvrl)^  souL-maJte, 
love-nest,  love-pirale,  and  so  on.  He  constantly  uses  up  in  the  some- 
thing's up  sense,  e.  g.,  "Dry  Question  Up  in  Legislature."  The  pop- 
ularity of  Hun,  during  the  Wax,  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  calling.  He  never  uses  a  long  word  when  a  short 
one  will  answer,  and  he  never  uses  articles  when  they  can  be  avoided. 
Possibly  the  omission  of  the  article  in  such  American  phrases  as 
up  street,  ail  year  and  all  SundoAf  (the  Englishman  would  probably 
say  all  day  on  Sunday)  is  largely  due  to  his  influence.  Certainly, 
he  is  an  eager  merchant  of  all  such  neologisms  as  sab-deb,  stamd-pai, 
try-out,  co-ed,  gym,  auto,  defi  and  phone.^^ 

The  same  motives  show  themselves  in  the  great  multiplication  of 
common  abbreviations  in  America.  "Americans,  as  a  rule,"  says 
Farmer,  "employ  abbreviations  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  This  trait  of  the  American  character  is  discernible  in  every 
department  of  the  national  life  and  thought."  0.  K.,  C.  0.  D., 
N.  0.,  0.  0.  P.  (get  out  and  push)  and  P.  D.  Q,  are  almost  na- 
tional hall-marks;  the  inmiigrant  learns  them  immediately  after 
damn  and  go  to  heU.  Thornton  traces  iV.  O.  to  1840;  C.  0.  D.  and 
P.  D.  Q.  are  probably  almost  as  old.  As  for  0.  K.,  it  was  in  use  so 
early  as  1790.  "In  colonial  days,"  says  a  floating  newspaper  para- 
graph, "the  best  rum  and  tobacco  were  imported  from  Aux  Cayes, 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Hence  the  best  of  anything  came  to  be  known 
locally  baAux  Cayes,  or  0.  K.  The  term  did  not,  however,  come  to 
be  generally  used  until  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1828,  when 
the  supposed  illiteracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  sometimes  known  as  the 
founder  of  Democracy,  was  the  stock  in  trade  of  his  Whig  opponents. 
Seba  Smith,  the  humorist,  writing  under  the  name  of  Tilajor  Jack 
Downing,'  started  the  story  that  Jackson  endorsed  his  papers  0.  K., 
under  the  impression  that  they  formed  the  initials  of  Oil  KorrecL 
Possibly  the  General  did  use  this  endorsement,  and  it  was  used  by 
other  people  also.  But  James  Parton  has  discovered  in  the  records 
of  the  Nashville  court  of  which  Jackson  was  a  judge,  before  he  be- 
came President,   nimierous  documents  endorsed   0.  R.,  meaning 

"^An  anniBing  article  on  the  influence  of  headlines  upon  American  speech- 
habits,  by  Philip  Littell,  will  be  found  in  the  l^ew  RepuhUo,  July  27,  1921. 
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Order  Recorded,  He  urges,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  record  of  that 
court  with  some  belated  business  which  Major  Downing  saw  on  the 
desk  of  the  Presidential  candidate.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Democrats^  in  lieu  of  denying  the  charge,  adopted  the  letters  0.  K. 
as  a  sort  of  party  cry  and  fastened  them  upon  their  banners.''  There 
is,  however,  a  rival  etymology  for  0.  K.,  whereby  it  is  derived  from 
an  Indian  word,  oleeh,  signifying  "so  be  it."  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
supported  this  derivation,  and  used  oheh  in  approving  papers  to 
him  SB  President;  it  also  appears  as  the  name  of  a  popular  series 
of  phonograph  records.  Bartlett  says  that  the  figurative  use  of 
A  No.  i^  as  in  an  il  No.  1  man,  also  originated  in  America,  but  this 
may  not  be  true.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  about  T.  B. 
(for  tvberculosis) J  0.  B.  (for  grand  bounce)  ^  23,  on  the  Q.  T.,  f.  o.  b., 
D.  £  D.  (drunk  and  disorderly)  and  the  army  verb,  to  a.  w.  o.  I. 
(to  be  absent  without  leave).  The  language  breeds  such  short  forms 
of  speech  prodigiously;  every  trade  and  profession  has  a  host  of 
them;  they  are  innumerable  in  the  slang  of  sport.*^*^  Often  they 
represent  the  end-products  of  terms  long  in  decay,  e.  g.,  elevated  raU- 
way:  elevated:  el:  L. 

What  one  sees  under  all  this  is  a  double  habit  that  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  gap  which  b^ns  to  yawn  between  English  and  American, 
particularly  on  the  spoken  plane.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  habit  of 
verbal  economy — ^a  jealous  disinclination  to  waste  two  words  on 
what  can  be  put  into  one,  a  natural  taste  for  the  brilliant  and  suc- 
cinct, a  disdain  of  all  grammatical  and  lexicographical  daintinesses, 
bom  partly,  perhaps,  of  ignorance,  but  also  in  part  of  a  sound  sense 
of  their  imbecility.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  high  relish 
and  talent  for  metaphor — in  Brander  Matthews'  phrase,  "a  fig^ 
urative  vigor  that  the  Elizabethans  would  have  realized  and  under- 
stood." Just  as  the  American  rebels  instinctively  against  such 
parliamentary  circumlocutions  as  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say"  and 
"so  much  by  way  of  being,"  ^  just  as  he  would  iret  under  the  forms '^' 

■C/.  Semi-Secret  Abbreviations,  by  Percy  W.  Long,  Dialed  Note^,  vol.  iv,  pt. 
iii,  1916. 

"  The  classical  example  is  in  a  parliamentary  announcement  by  Sir  Robert  Peel : 
"When  tiiat  question  is  made  to  me  in  a  proper  time,  in  a  proper  place,  under  . 
proper  qualifications,  and  with  proper  motives,  I  will  hesitate  long  before  I  will 
refuse  to  take  it  into  consideration." 


*»* 
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of  English  journalism,  with  its  reporting  empty  of  drama,  its  third- 
person  smothering  of  speeches  and  its  complex  and  unintelligible 
jargon,  just  so,  in  his  daily  speech  and  writing  he  chooses  terseness 
and  vividness  whenever  there  is  any  choice,  and  seeks  to  make  one 
when  it  doesn't  exist.  There  is  more  than  mere  humorous  contrast 
between  the  famous  placard  in  the  wash-room  of  the  British 
Museum:  "These  Basins  Are  For  Casual  Ablutions  Only,"  and  the 
familiar  sign  at  American  railroad-crossings:  "Stop!  Look!  Listen!'' 
Between  the  two  lies  an  abyss  separating  two  cultures,  two  habits 
of  mind,  two  diverging  tongues.  It  is  ahnost  unimaginable  that 
Englishmen,  journeying  up  and  down  in  elevators,  would  ever  have 
stricken  the  teens  out  of  their  speech,  turning  siodeerdh  into  simple 
six  and  twenty-fawrth  into  fcrua';  the  clipping  is  almost  as  far  from 
their  way  of  doing  things  as  the  climbing  so  high  in  the  air.  Nor 
have  they  the  brilliant  facility  of  Americans  for  making  new  words 
of  grotesque  but  penetrating  tropes,  as  in  comrfed,  Oght-wad,  bone- 
headj  bleachers  and  juice  (for  electricity) ;  when  they  attempt  such 
things  the  result  is  often  lugubrious;  two  hundred  years  of  school- 
mastering  has  dried  up  their  inspiration.  Nor  have  they  the  fine 
American  hand  for  devising  new  verbs;  to  mafficJc,  to  limehouse,  to 
strafe  and  fa  wangle  are  their  best  specimens  in  twenty  years,  and 
all  have  an  almost  pathetic  flatness.  Their  business  with  the  lan- 
guage, indeed,  is  not  in  this  department.  They  are  not  charged 
with  its  raids  and  scoutings,  but  with  the  organization  of  its  con- 
quests and  the  guarding  of  its  accumulated  stores. 

For  the  student  interested  in  the  biology  of  language,  as  opposed 
to  its  paleontology,  there  is  endless  material  in  the  racy  neologisms 
of  American,  and  particularly  in  its  new  compounds  and  novel  verbs. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  such  inventions  as  joy-ride, 
high-brow,  road-lovjse,  sob-sister^  framerup,  loan-shark,  nature-faker, 
stand-padter,  lounge-lizard,  hash-foundry,  buzz-wagon,  ha^been,  end- 
seat-hog,  shoot-the-chuies  and  grape^juice  diplomacy.  They  are  bold ; 
they  are  vivid;  they  have  humor;  they  meet  genuine  needs.  Joy- 
ride  is  already  going  over  into  English,  and  no  wonder.  There  is 
absolutely  no  synonym  for  it;  to  convey  its  idea  in  orthodox  Eng- 
lish would  take  a  whole  sentence.  And  so,  too,  with  certain  sincjle 
words  of  metaphorical  origin:  barrel  for  large  and  illicit  wealth. 
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pork  for  unnecessary  and  dishonest  appropriations  of  public  money, 
joini  for  illegal  liquor-house,  tenderloin  for  gay  and  dubious  neigh- 
borhood.*^ Many  of  these,  and  of  the  new  compounds  with  them, 
belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  disparagement,  e.  g.,  bone-head,  skuvJc, 
bug,  jay,  lobster,  booh,  mutt,  gas  (empty  talk),  geezer,  piker,  baggage- 
smasher,  hashrslinger,  cloch-watcher,  four-flusher,  coffin-nail,  chin- 
music,  batty  and  one-horse.  Here  an  essential  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican shows  itself :  his  tendency  to  combat  the  disagreeable  with  irony, 
to  heap  ridicule  upon  what  he  is  suspicious  of  or  doesn't  under- 
stand.*^® 

The  rapidity  with  which  new  verbs  are  made  in  the  United  States 
is  really  quite  amazing.  Two  days  after  the  first  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  were  announced,  to  hooverize  appeared 
spontaneously  in  scores  of  newspapers,  and  a  week  later  it  was 
employed  without  any  visible  sense  of  its  novelty  in  the  debates  of 
Congress  and  had  taken  on  a  respectability  equal  to  that  of  to  hryan- 
tze,  to  fletcherize  and  to  oslerize.  To  electrocute  appeared  inevitably 
in  the  first  public  discussion  of  capital  punishment  by  electricity; 
to  taxi  came  in  with  the  first  taxicabs ;  to  commute  no  doubt  accom- 
panied the  first  commutation  ticket ;  to  insurge  attended  the  birth  of 
the  Progressive  balderdash.  Of  late  the  old  affix  -ize,  once  fecund 
of  such  monsters  as  to  fv^nerdtize,  has  come  into  favor  again,  and  I 
note,  among  its  other  products,  to  helgiundze,  to  vacaiionize,  to 
picturize,  to  scenarioize,  to  cohamze,^^  to  citizenize  and  to  vnstitvr 
tionalize.  But  often  the  noun  or  adjective  is  used  in  its  original  form, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanatory  inflection.     Thus,  I  have  en- 

*Thi8  use  of  tenderloin  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  (alias  "Clubber")  WiHiams, 
a  New  York  police  captain.  Vide  the  New  York  Sun,  July  11,  1013.  Williams, 
in  1876,  was  transferred  from  an  obscure  precinct  to  West  Thirtieth  Street. 
''IVe  been  having  chuck  steak  ever  since  I've  been  on  tli^  force,"  he  said,  "and 
now  I'm  going  to  have  a  bit  of  tenderloin."  "The  name,"  says  the  8%m,  "has 
endured  more  than  a  generation,  moving  with  the  changed  amusement  geography 
of  the  city,  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry." 

■C/.  Terms  of  Disparagement,  by  Marie  Gladys  Hay  den,  Dialect  Notes,  vol. 
iv,  pt.  iii,  pp.  194  ff.  Also  Terms  of  Disparagement  in  the  Dialect  Speech  of  High 
School  Pupils  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  Elsie  L.  Warnock,  Dialeot  Notes, 
vol.  V,  pt.  ii,  pp.  60  ff. 

"Apparently  a  deliberate  invention  by  George  M.  Cohan,  who  uses  it  in  his 
advertising.  It  means  to  embellish  a  musical  piece  with  the  characteristic 
Cohan  touches.  In  the  same  way  the  manufacturers  of  NeoUn,  a  substitute  for 
leather,  have  sought  to  popularize  to  neolinize. 
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ooimtered  to  censiis,^^  to  wassermannj  to  major  (i.  e.,  to  make  this 
or  that  subject  a  major  study  in  oolite) ^  to  debvi,  to  aaithor,  to 
press-agent,  to  sacrilege,  to  house-clean,  to  retmion,^^  to  headquarters, 
to  pendulum,  to  jwnitor,^^  and  to  vacation.  Many  such  verbs  are 
in  the  vocabularies  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  American  librarians  say 
that  a  new  book  has  been  accessioned,  trained  nurses  speak  of  spe- 
doling,  firemen  use  siamssed  hoses^  uplif ters  report  that  they  have 
contacted  with  cases^^'  dealers  in  kitchen  appliances  promise  to 
service  them  (t.  e,,  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  a  definite  time),  and 
the  managers  of  a  well-known  chain  of  hotels  advertise  that  they  are 
Statler-operated.  The  theatrical  magazine,  Variety,  always  bril- 
liant with  novel  Americanisms,  uses  many  such  verbs,  e.  g»,  to  lobby- 
display  (t.  e,,  to  display  photographs  of  a  performer  in  a  theatre 
lobby).  A  great  boldness  shows  itself  in  the  making  of  these  new 
verbs.  To  demote,  when  it  came  in  during  the  war,  was  scarcely 
challenged.  To  renig,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  fashioned,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  renegade  by  back-formation.  To  knock,  to 
rattle,  to  roast  and  to  pan,  when  they  appeared,  were  accepted  with- 
out question  as  quite  regular.  I  have  found  to  s  o  s,  in  the  form 
of  its  gerund.**  To  loan,  still  under  the  ban  in  England,  has  been 
long  in  very  respectable  use  in  the  United  States.  I  have  observed 
its  employment  by  a  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,**^  by  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Nation,^^  and  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. '^  Where  a  verb  differs 
etymologically  from  its  corresponding  noun  or  is  otherwise  felt  to 
be  clumsy  or  pedantic,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  dispose  of  the 
difference  by  manufacturing  a  new  verb.  Examples  are  afforded  by 
to  injunct,  to  steamrroller  and  to  operate  (transitive).  To  injunct, 
I  note,  has  b^gun  to  crowd  out  to  enjoin;  it  is  obviously  more  in  har^ 

••New  International  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xiv,  p.  674. 

•^Freeman,  May  12,  1920,  p.  211,  col.  1. 

••Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  Book,  University  of  Nebraska,  Idnooln,  Neb., 

1910,  p.  43. 

••See  a  statement  by  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  Congreat- 
8ionaZ  Record,  June  28,  1919,  p.  2105,  col.  1. 

••New  York  Evening  Mail,  Feb.  2,  1918,  n.  1. 

••George  E.  Roberts,  Nation's  Business,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  2,  col.  1. 

••Ludwig  Lewisobn,  in  his  translation  of  Wassermann's  The  World's  lUusion; 
New  York,  1920. 

*  Jessie  B.  Bittenhouse,  Poetry,  Jan.,  1921,  p.  229. 
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mony  with  its  noun^  injunction.  To  steamrroUer  early  displaced 
to  steamrroll,^^  As  for  to  operate,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  wars  upon  it  in  vain.  More  and  more,  sur- 
geons report  that  they  operated  a  patient,  not  on  him. 

This  last  example,  however,  violates  one  tendency  almost  as  clearly 
as  it  shows  another.  In  general,  the  English  hahit  of  hitching  a  prepo- 
sition to  a  verb  is  cai'ried  to  even  greater  lengths  in  America  than 
it  is  in  England.  The  colloquial  language  is  very  rich  in  such 
compounds,  and  some  of  them  have  come  to  have  special  mean- 
ings.  Compare,  for  example,  to  give  and  to  give  out,  to  go  hack  and 
to  go  hack  on,  to  beat  and  to  beat  it,  to  light  and  to  light  out,  to 
butt  and  to  bvit  in,  to  turn  and  to  turn  down,  to  show  and  to  show 
up,  to  put  and  to  put  over,  to  mind  and  to  wind  up.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  addition  seems  to  be  merely  rhetorical,  as  in  <a  start 
off,  to  finish  up,  to  open  up,  to  beat  up  (or  oirf),  to  try  out,  to 
stop  over  (or  off)^  and  to  hurry  up.  To  hurry  up  is  so  common- 
place in  America  that  everj'one  uses  it  and  no  one  notices  it,  but 
it  remaips  rare  in  England.  Up  seems  to  be  essential  to  many  of 
these  lattcTKiay  verbs,  e.  g.,  to  pony  up,  to  doll  up,  to  ball  up;  with- 
out it  they  are  without  significance.  Sometimes  unmistakable  ad- 
verbs are  substituted  for  prepositions,  as  in  to  stay  put  and  to  call 
dovm.  "Brush  your  hat  off'^  would  seem  absurd  to  an  Englishman ; 
so  would  "The  Conmiittee  reported  out  the  bill.''  Nearly  all  of  these 
reinforced  verbs  are  supported  by  corresponding  adjectives  and 
nouns,  e.  g.,  cut-up,  showdown,  kick-in,  come-down,  hand-oui,  start- 
off,  wind-up,  runrin,  balled-up,  dolled-up,  bang-up,  twm-down,  frame- 
up,  stop-over,  jump-off,  cdUrdotvn,  bvitinski. 

The  rapidity  with  which  words  move  through  the  parts  of  speech 
must  be  observed  by  every  student  of  American.  The  case  of  bum^ 
I  have  already  cited:  it  is  noun,  adjective,  verb  and  adverb.  The 
adjective  lonesome,  in  "all  by  her  lonesome/'  becomes  a  sort  of  pro- 
noun. The  verb  to  think,  in  "he  had  another  think  coming,"  be- 
comes a  noun.  Jitney  is  an  old  American  noun  lately  revived;  a 
month  after  its  revival  it  was  also  an  adjective,  and  before  long  it 
will  be  a  verb.    To  lift  up  was  turned  tail  first  and  made  a  substan- 

**  Similarly  the  agent  noun  derived  from  the  New  Thought  is  not  New  TMmker 
but  New  Thouffhter, 
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tiye,  and  is  now  also  an  adjective  and  a  verb.  Joy-ride  became  a 
verb  the  day  after  it  was  bom  as  a  noun.  So  did  aado  and  phone. 
So  did  the  adjective,  cl  w.  o.  I.  Immediately  the  Workmen^s  Com- 
pensation Act  began  to  appear  on  the  statute-books  of  the  States, 
the  adjective  compensable  was  bom.  Other  adjectives  are  made  by 
the  simple  process  of  adding  -y  to  nouns^  e.  g.,  classy,  tasty,  tony. 
And  what  of  livestf  An  astounding  inflection,  indeed — ^but  with 
quite  sound  American  usage  behind  it.  The  Metropoliian  Ma^gazine, 
of  which  CoL  Koosevelt  was  an  editor,  announces  on  its  letter  paper 
that  it  is  ^^the  liA^est  magazine  in  America,"  and  Poetry,  the  organ 
of  the  new  poetry  movement,  used  to  print  at  the  head  of  its  con- 
tents page  the  following  encomium  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 
^^the  Ivoest  art  in  America  today  is  poetry,  and  the  livest  expression 
of  that  art  is  in  this  little  Chicago  monthly." 

We  have  seen  how  readily  new  prefixes  and  affixes  are  adopted 
in  America.  Often  a  whole  word  is  thus  put  to  service,  and  such 
amalgamations  produce  many  new  words.  Thus  smiih  threatens  to 
breed  a  long  series  of  new  agent  nouns,  e,  g.,  ad-snuUh,  joTce-smith; 
and  jieni  (a  characteristic  American  hyperbole)  has  already  produced 
a  great  many,  e.  g,,  movie-fiend,  drug-fiend,  bridge^fiend,  golf-fiend, 
coke-fiend,  kissing-fiend.  Moreover,  there  is  no  impediment  to  their 
ahnost  infinite  multiplication.  If  some  enterprising  shoe-repairer 
began  calling  himself  a  shoe-smiih  tomorrow  no  one  would  think  to 
protest  against  the  neologism,  and  if  some  new  game  were  introduced 
from  abroad,  say  the  Glerman  Skat,  the  corresponding  fi^nd  would 
come  with  it.  Always  the  effort  is  to  dispose  of  a  long  explanatory 
phrase  by  substituting  a  succinct  and  concrete  term.  This  effort 
is  responsible  for  many  wholef  classes  of  compounds^  e.  g.,  the  hos- 
pital series:  doU-hospital,  chinorhospital,  cwmerorhospitoL,  pipe-hos- 
pital, etc  It  is  responsible,  too,  for  many  somewhat  startling  de- 
rivatives^ e.  g.,  mixologist  and  tuberculogian.^^  And  it  lies  behind 
the  invention  of  many  words  that  are  not  compounds,  but  boldly 
put  forth  new  roots,  many  of  them  etymologically  unintelligible, 
e.  g,,  jazz,  jinx,  hoho^^  woozy,  goo-goo  (eyes),  hoakum,  sundae,    A 

**!  encounter  this  in  The  Campaign,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Health 
Department  of  Iowa. 

**An  etymology  for  hobo  is  suggested  by  H.  R.  Jeffrey  in  Dialect  Notes,  vol. 
V,  pt.  iii  (1920),  p.  86.    As  for  jazz,  see  English,  May-June,  1919,  p.  90. 
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laige  number  of  characteristic  Americanisms  are  deliberate  inven- 
tio3i%  devised  to  designate  new  objects  or  to  clothe  old  objects  with 
a  special  character.  The  American  advertiser  is  an  extraordinarily 
diligent  manufacturer  of  such  terms,  and  many  of  his  coinages, 
e.  g.,  leodak,  vaseline,  listerme,  postum,  carborundvan,  klaxon,  jap-or 
lac,  pianola,  vidrola,  dictagraph  and  uneeda  are  quite  as  familiar  to 
all  Americans  as  tractor  or  aodormini,  and  have  come  into  general 
acceptance  as  common  nouns.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  in- 
deed^ has  sometimes  had  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  kodak  is 
its  legal  property,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Chesebrough  Manufactur- 
ing C(Hnpany  has  had  to  protect  vaseline.''^  Dr.  Louise  Pound  has 
made  an  interesting  study  of  these  artificial  trade-names.^^  They 
fall,  she  finds,  into  a  number  of  well  defined  classes.  There  are  the 
terms  that  are  simple  derivatives  from  proper  names,  e.  g.,  Usterine, 
poslum,  klaxon;  the  shortenings,  e.  g.,  jeU-o,  jap-Orlac;  the  extensions 
with  common  sufiSxes,  e.g.,  dlabastine,  protectograph,  dictograph, 
orangeade,  crispette,  pearlirue,  electrolier  j  the  extensions  with  new 
or  fanciful  suffixes^  e.  g.,  resinol,  thermos,  grafanola,  ahmola,  sapolio, 
lysol,  neolin,  crisco;  the  diminutives,  e.  g.,  cascaret,  wheatlet,  cJUclet; 
the  simple  compounds,  e.  g.,  palmolive,  spearmini,  peptonUnt,  avi(h 
car;  the  blends,  e.  g.,  cuHcwra,  damaskeens,  locomohtte,  m4)bHoil;  the 
blends  made  of  proper  names^  e.g.,  OldsmohUe,  HupmobUe,  Vol- 
spar;  the  blends  made  of  parts  of  syllables  or  simple  initials,  e.  g., 
Beo,  nabisco;  the  terms  involving  substitution,  e.  g.,  triscut;  and  the 
arbitrary  formations,  e.  g.,  kodak,  tia,  clysmic,  viviL  Dr.  Brander 
Matthews  once  published  an  Horatian  ode,  of  unknown  authorship, 
made  up  of  such  inventions.'^'  I  transcribe  it  for  the  joy  of  comiois- 
seurs: 

^  Kodak  had  even  got  into  the  Ckntinental  languages.  In  October,  1917,  the 
Verhand  Deutecher  iGnatearphotographen-Vareine  was  moved  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing warning:  ''Es  giebt  keine  deutechen  Kodaks.  Kodak,  als  Sammelname  fUr 
photographische  Erseugnisse,  ist  falsch  und  beseichnet  nur  die  Fabrikate  der 
iastmui'Kodak'Ccaaa.'pBsij.  Wer  Ton  einem  Kodak  spricht  und  nur  aUgemein 
eine  photographische  Kamera  meint,  bedenkt  nicht»  dass  er  mit  der  Weiterver- 
breitung  meses  Wortes  die  deutsche  Industrie  zucunsten  der  amerikanisch- 
englischen  sch&digt."  In  American  there  are  a  number  of  familiar  derivatiyes, 
e.  ff'jto  kodak,  kodaker,  hodak^fiend. 

«  Word-Coinage  and  Mbdem  Trade  Names,  Dialeot  Voiesi,  vol.  ir,  pt  1  (1913), 
pp.  20-41. 

«The  Advertiser's  Artful  Aid,  Bookman,  Feb.,  1919,  p.  659  ff.  See  also 
Word-Coinage,  br  Leon  Mead;  New  York,  n.  d.,  and  Burgess  Unabridged,  bj 
GMett  Burgess;  New  York,  1914. 
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Chipeoo  thermoB  dioxygen,  temoo  sonont  tuxedo 
Besinol  flat  bcu^a^di,  camera  aneoo  wheatena; 
Antiflkid  pebeco  caloz,  oleo  tyoo  barometer 

Poetum  nabisoo! 
Prestolite  aroo  congoleum,  karo  aluminum  kryptok, 
Crieco  baloptioon  lysol,  jello  bellane,  carbcHrunduml 
Ampico  dysmic  swoboda,  pantaaote  neooo  iHitannica 

Eneydc^^iaT 

One  of  the  words  here  used  is  not  American,  but  Italian,  u  e., 
fiat,  a  blend  made  of  the  initials  of  Fabbrica  Italianj^  Automobili 
Torino;  most  of  the  others  are  quite  familiar  to  all  Americans, 
^'fiut  only  a  few  of  them/'  says  Dr.  Matthews,  '^wonld  evoke  recog- 
nition from  an  Englishman;  and  what  a  Frenchman  or  a  Glerman 
would  make  out  of  the  eight  lines  it  is  beyond  human  power  even 
to  guess.  Corresponding  words  have  been  devised  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  but  only  infrequently;  and  apparently  the  invention 
of  trade-mark  names  is  not  a  customary  procedure  on  the  part  of 
foreign  advertisers.  The  British,  although  less  affluent  in  this  re- 
spect than  we  are,  seem  to  be  a  little  more  Lndined  to  employ  the 
device  than  their  competitors  on  the  continent  Every  American, 
traveling  on  the  railways  which  converge  upon  London,  must  have 
experienced  a  difficulty  in  discovering  whether  the  station  at  which 
his  train  has  paused  is  Stoke  Pogis  or  Bovril,  Chipping  Norton  or 
Mazzawattee.  None  the  less  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  concoction  of 
a  similar  ode  by  the  aid  of  the  trade-mark  words  invented  in  the 
British  Isles  would  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  terms  sufficiently  artificial  to  bestow  the  exotic  remoteness 
which  is  accountable  for  the  aroma  of  the  American  ^ode'." 

Of  analogous  character  are  artificial  words  of  the  scalaivag  and 
rambunctious  class,  the  formation  of  which  constantly  goes  on. 
Some  of  them  are  telescope  forms:  grandificent  (from  grand  and 
fnagnificent) y  sodalicicyus  (from  soda  and  delicious)  and  vHurphan 
(age)  (from  ivar  and  orphan  [age^).  Others  are  made  up  of  com- 
mon roots  and  grotesque  affixes:  siueUdoodle,  splendiferous  and 
peacharino.  Yet  others  are  stretch  forms  or  mere  extravagant  in- 
ventions: scaUywaanpus,  supergobdoptious  and  floozy P^     Many  of 

**C/.  Some  English  "Stretdi  Forms,"  bj  Louise  Pound,  Dialed  Nate9,  vol.  iv 
pt.  1,  p.  52.  Also  Terms  of  Approbation  and  Eulogy,  by  Elsie  L.  Wamock,  Dialect 
Notes,  YoL  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  13  ff. 
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these  are  devised  by  advertisement  writers  or  college  students  and 
belong  properly  to  slang,  but  there  is  a  steady  movement  of  selected 
specimens  into  the  conmion  vocabulary.  The  words  in  -doodle  hint 
at  German  influences,  and  those  in  -ino  owe  something  to  Italian 
or  maybe  to  Spanish. 


4. 

Foreign  Influences  Today 

The  extent  of  such  influences  as  those  last  noted  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  American,  and  particularly  spoken  American,  is  often  un- 
derestimated. In  no  other  large  nation  of  the  world  are  there  so 
many  aliens,  nor  is  there  any  other  in  which  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  resident  aliens  speak  languages  incomprehensible  to  the  native. 
Since  1820  nearly  35,000,000  immigrants  have  come  into  this  coun* 
try,  and  of  them  probably  not  10,000,000  brought  any  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  English  with  them.  The  census  of  1910  showed 
that  nearly  1,500,000  persons  then  living  permanently  on  American 
soil  could  not  speak  it  at  all;  that  more  than  13,000,000  had  been 
bom  in  other  countries,  chiefly  of  different  language  ;^^  and  that 
nearly  20,000,000  were  the  children  of  such  immigrants,  and  hence 
under  the  influence  of  their  speech  habits.  No  other  country  houses 
so  many  aliens.  In  Great  Britain  the  alien  population,  for  a  century 
past,  has  never  been  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
and  since  the  passage  of  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  it  has  tended  to 
decline  steadily.  In  Germany,  in  1910,  there  were  but  1,269,878 
aliens  in  a  population  of  more  than  60,000,000,  and  of  these  nearly 
half  were  German-speaking  Austrians  and  Swiss.  In  France,  in 
1906,  there  were  1,000,000  foreigners  in  a  population  of  39,000,000 
and  a  third  of  them  were  French-speaking  Belgians,  Luxembour- 
geois  and  Swiss.  In  Italy,  in  1911,  there  were  but  350,000  in  a 
population  of  35,000,000. 

This  large  and  constantly  reinforced  admixture  of  foreigners  has 

"As  I  write  the  1920  retuniB  are  not  complete.  But  a  preliminary  buUetin 
■hows  there  were  13,703,087  foreign-bom  whites  in  the  country  that  year,  of 
whom  toss  than  ZflOOfiQO  came  from  countries  of  English  speech. 
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naturallj  exerted  a  oonstaiit  pressure  upon  the  national  language, 
for  the  majority  r>t  them,  at  least  in  the  first  generation,  have  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  acquire  it  in  anj  purity,  and  even  their  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  with  speech  habits  differing  radically  from  those 
of  correct  English.  The  effects  of  this  pressure  are  obyiously  two- 
fold; on  the  one  hand  the  foreigner,  stru^ling  with  a  strange  and 
difficult  tongue,  makes  efforts  to  simplify  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  so  strengthens  the  native  tendency  to  disr^ard  all  niceties  and 
c<miplexities,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  corrupts  it  with  words  and 
locutions  from  the  language  he  has  brought  with  him,  and  some- 
times with  whole  idioms  and  grammatical  forms.  We  have  seen,  in 
earlier  chapters,  how  the  Dutch  and  French  of  colonial  days  en- 
riched the  vocabulary  of  the  colonists,  how  the  German  immigrants 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  enriched  it  still  further, 
and  how  the  Irish  of  the  same  period  influenced  its  everyday  usages. 
The  same  process  is  still  going  on.  The  Italians,  the  Slavs,  and 
above  all,  the  Russian  Jews,  make  steady  contributicms  to  the  Ameri- 
can vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  though  these  contributions  are  often 
concealed  by  quick  and  complete  naturalization  their  f  oreignness  to 
English  remains  none  the  lees  obvious.  I  should  worry^^  in  its 
way,  is  correct  English,  but  in  essence  it  is  as  completely  Yiddish  as 
Jcasher,  ganof,  achadchen,  oiryoi,  maizoth  or  mazumaJ'^ 

The  extent  of  such  influences  remains  to  be  studied;  in  the  whole 
literature  I  can  find  but  one  formal  article  upon  the  subject.  That 
article  ^^  deals  specifically  with  the  suffix  -fed,  which  came  into 
American  from  the  German  and  was  probably  suggested  by  f amiliar- 

"In  Yiddish,  iah  ha  hibhle.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  have  been 
various^  erplained.  One  theory  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  Yiddish  corruption 
of  the  German  nicht  gefiedelt  {^^not  fiddled=not  fUuiered).  But  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  f ancifuL  To  the  Jews  iah  is  probably  the  first  personal  pronoun  and  ka 
api>ears  to  be  a  corruption  of  ka/tm.  As  for  htbhle,  I  suspect  that  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  hedibhert  {=embamused,  iniknidated) ,  The  phrase  thus  has  an  iron- 
ical meaning,  I  should  he  emhannUsedt  almost  precisely  equivalent  to  /  should 
worry. 

^aU  of  which,  of  course,  are  coming  into  American,  along  with  many  other 
Yiddish  words.  These  words  tend  to  spread  far  beyond  the  areas  actually  set- 
tled by  Jews.  Thus  I  find  numwna  in  a  Word-list  from  Kansas,  fr(»n  the  collec- 
tanea of  Judge  J.  C.  Buppenthal,  of  Russell,  Kansas,  Diaieot  Jfotes,  yoL  Iy, 
pt  Y,  1916,  p.  822. 

"Louise  Pound:  Domestication  of  the  Suffix  -fest,  Diaieot  Noies,  vol.  Iy,  pt.  y, 
1916.    Dr.  Pound,  it  should  be  mentiaiied,  has  also  printed  a  brief  note  on 
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ity  with  aangerfest.  There  is  no  mentioii  of  it  in  any  of  the  diction- 
aries of  Americanisms^  and  yet,  in  such  forms  as  taUefest,  gabfest^^ 
swaifest  and  hoochfest,  it  is  met  with  ahnoet  daily.  So  with  -heimer, 
-inski  and  -bund.  Several  years  ago  -heimer  had  a  great  vogue  in 
slang,  and  was  rapidly  done  to  death.  But  wiseheimer  remains  in 
colloquial  use  as  a  facetious  synonym  for  smaH-alecJe,  and  after 
awhile  it  may  gradually  acquire  dignity.  Far  lowlier  words,  in 
fact,  have  worked  their  way  in.  BidtinsJci,  perhaps,  is  going  the 
same  route.  As  for  the  words  in  -hund,  many  of  them  are  already 
almost  accepted.  Plunder-himd  is  now  at  least  ad  good  as  porh-hdr- 
rel  and  dushrfund,  and  money-bimd  is  frequently  heard  in  Con- 
gress.®^ Such  locutions  creep  in  stealthily,  and  are  secure  before 
they  are  suspected.  Current  slang,  out  of  which  the  more  decorous 
language  dredges  a  large  part  of  its  raw  materials,  is  full  of  them. 
Nix  and  mxy,  for  no,  are  debased  forms  of  the  German  nicht;  abet 
nU,  once  as  popular  as  camouflage,  is  obviously  aher  nicht.  And  a 
steady  flow  of  nouns,  all  needed  to  designate  objects  introduced  by 
immigrants,  enriches  the  vocabulary.  The  Hungarians  not  only 
brought  their  national  condiment  with  them;  they  also  brought  its 
name,  paprika,  and  that  name  is  now  thoroughly  American,  as  is 
gaidask.^^  In  the  same  way  the  Italians  brought  in  camatra,  pad- 
rone, spaghetti,  chiaadi,  and  other  substantiveB,®^  and  the  Jews  made 
contributions  from  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  and  greatly  reinforced  cer- 
tain old  borrowings  from  Oerman.  Once  such  a  loan-word  gets  in 
it  takes  firm  root.  During  the  first  year  of  American  participation 
in  the  World  War  an  effort  was  made  on  patriotic  grounds  to  sub- 
stitute liherty-cabhage  for  sa/uer-Jcraut,  but  it  quickly  failed,  for  the 

*A  writer  in  The  Editor  and  PublUher  for  Dec.  25,  1919,  p.  30,  credits  the 
flrst  nee  of  gabfett  to  the  late  Joseph  S.  McCuUagh,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
GM^e-DemoortU.  He  says:  "McGuUa^h  coined  the  word  while  writing  a  com- 
ment upon  an  unusuaUy  prolonged  and  empty  debate  in  Congress.  No  other 
word  in  the  dictionary  or  out  of  it  seemed  to  fit  the  case  so  well,  and  as  a  great 
percentage  of  the  readers  of  the  Glohe-Demoorai  throughout  the  Central  West 
were  of  German  birth  or  origin,  gabfest  was  seized  upon  with  hearty  zest,  and 
it  is  today  rery  generally  applied  to  any  protracted  and  particularly  loquacious 
gathering.'' 

''For  example,  see  the  Oongresaional  Record  for  April  3,  1918,  p.  4928. 

*^  Paprika  is  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in 
any  English  dictionary.    Another  such  word  is  kimono,  from  the  Japanese. 

""Incmding,  so  Dr.  Arthur  Livingston  tells  me,  policy  (the  name  of  the  gam- 
bUnff  game).  Dr.  Livingston  believes  that  policy  is  from  poUaea,  which  is 
imnugrant  Italian  for  the  ticket  used  in  a  lottery. 
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name  had  become  as  completely  Americanized*  as  the  thing  itself, 
and  so  Itberty-cahbage  seemed  affected  and  absurd.  In  the  same  way 
a  great  many  other  German  words  sorvived  the  passions  of  the  time. 
Nor  oonld  all  the  ardor  of  the  professional  patriots  obliterate  that 
German  influence  which  has  fastened  upon  the  American  yes  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  ja,  or  prevent  the  constant  appearance  of  such 
German  loan-forms  as  "it  listens  well"  and  "I  want  out/'  Many 
American  loan-words  are  of  startlingly  outlandish  origin.  Hooch, 
according  to  a  recent  writer,^'  is  from  a  northwestern  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  so  is  skockunu  Cuspidor,  a  typical  Americanism,  is  from 
the  Portuguese  cuspador,  one  who  spits.  ^ 

Constant  familiarity  with  such  immigrants  from  foreign  lan- 
guages and  with  the  general  speech  habits  of  foreign  peoples  has 
made  American  a  good  deal  more  hospitable  to  loan-words  than  Eng- 
lish, even  in  the  absence  of  special  pressura  Let  the  same  word 
knock  at  the  gates  of  the  two  languages,  and  American  will  admit 
it  more  readily,  and  give  it  at  once  a  wider  and  more  intimate  cur- 
rency. Examples  are  afforded  by  cafe,  vaudeville,  revue,  employe, 
botdevard,  cabaret,  expose,  Jcindergaaien,  depot,  fete,  and  menu. 
Cafe,  in  American,  is  a  word  of  much  larger  and  more  varied  mean- 
ing than  in  English  and  is  used  much  more  frequently,  and  by  many 
more  persons.  So  is  employe,  in  the  naturalized  form  of  employee. 
So  is  toilet:  we  have  even  seen  it  as  a  euphemism  for  native  terms  that 
otherwise  would  be  in  daily  use.  So  is  kindergarten:  during  the 
war  I  read  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  con- 
scripts. Such  words  are  not  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  but  when 
he  uses  them  it  is  with  a  plain  sense  of  their  foreignness.  In  Ameri- 
can they  are  completely  naturalized,  as  is  shown  by  the  spoUing  and 
pronunciation  of  most  of  them.  An  American  would  no  more  think 
of  attempting  the  correct  French  pronunciation  of  depot  (though 
he  always  makes  the  final  t  silent),  or  of  putting  the  French  ac- 
cents upon  it  than  he  would  think  of  spelling  toilet  with  the  final  te 
or  of  essaying  to  pronounce  Munchner  in  the  German  manner. 

'^  Writer's  Monthly,  March,   1921,  p.  251. 

"^A  correspondent  tells  me  that  it  was  introduced  by  James  Connolly,  of  New 
York,  a  manufacturer  of  spittoons. 
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Often  curious  battles  go  on  between  such  loan-words  and  their  En^ 
liah  equivalents,  and  with  varying  fortunes.  In  1895  Weber  and 
Fields  tried  to  establish  music-haU  in  New  York,  but  it  quickly 
succumbed  to  vaudevUle-theaire,  as  variety  had  succumbed  to  vaude- 
ville before  it  In  the  same  way  lawn-fete  (without  the  circumflex 
accent,  and  sometimes,  alas,  pronounced  feet)  has  elbowed  out  the 
English  garden-party.  But  now  and  then,  when  the  competing  loan- 
word happens  to  violate  American  speech  habits,  a  native  term  ousts 
it.  The  French  creche  offers  an  example;  it  has  been  entirely  dis- 
placed by  day-ifiAJureery. 

The  English,  in  this  matter,  display  their  greater  conservatism 
very  plainly.  Even  when  a  loan-word  enters  both  English  and 
American  simultaneously  a  sense  of  foreignness  lingers  about  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  much  longer  than  on  this  side,  and  it 
is  used  with  far  more  self-consciousness.  The  word  matinee  offers 
a  convenient  example.  To  this  day  the  English  commonly  print  it 
in  italics,  give  it  its  French  accent,  and  pronounce  it  with  some  at- 
tempt at  the  French  manner.  But  in  America  it  is  entirely  natural- 
ized, and  the  most  ignorant  man  uses  it  without  any  feeling  that 
it  is  strange.  Often  a  loan-word  loses  all  signs  of  its  original  for- 
eignness. For  example,  there  is  skim/my,  a  corruption  of  both 
chenUse  and  chemin  (de  fer)y  the  name  of  a  card  game:  it  has  lost 
both  its  original  forms  and,  in  one  sense,  its  original  meaning.^^ 
The  same  lack  of  any  sense  of  linguistic  integrity  is  to  be  noticed 
in  many  other  directions — ^f or  example,  in  the  freedom  with  which 
the  Latin  per  is  used  with  native  nouns.  One  constantly  sees  per 
day,  per  dozen,  per  hundred,  per  mile,  etc.,  in  American  newspapers, 
even  the  most  careful,  but  in  England  the  more  seemly  a  is  almost 
always  used,  or  the  noun  itself  is  made  Latin,  as  in  per  diem.  Per, 
in  fact,  is  fast  becoming  an  everyday  American  word.  Such  phrases 
as  "as  per  your  letter  (or  order)  of  the  15th  inst."  are  met  with  inces- 
santly in  business  correspondence.  The  same  greater  hospitality  is 
shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  various  un-English  prefixes  and 

"  Of.  The  Jocularization  of  French  Words  and  Phrases  in  Present  Day  Ameri- 
can Speech,  by  Louise  Pound,  Dialept  Noies,  vol.  v,  p.  iii,  1020. 
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affixes  come  into  f fljahioiQ,  for  example^  mpei^  and  -^itis.  The  "Eng- 
hak  accept  them  gingerly;  the  Americans  take  them  in  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  naturalize  them  instanter.®* 

The  pressure  of  loan-words^  of  course^  is  greatest  in  those  areas 
in  which  the  foreign  population  is  largest.  In  some  of  these  areas 
it  has  given  rise  to  what  are  almost  distinct  dialects.  Everyone 
who  has  ever  visited  lower  Pennsylvania  must  have  observed  the 
wide  use  of  German  terms  by  the  natives^  and  the  German  intona- 
tions in  their  speech,  even  when  they  are  most  careful  with  their 
English.  ^^  In  the  same  way,  the  English  of  everyday  life  in  New 
Orleans  is  full  of  French  terms,  e.  g.,  praline,  brioche,  lagtviappe, 
armoir,  hruxingiol  (=  croquignole)^  pooldoo  (=  potde  d'eau),^ 
and  the  common  speech  of  the  Southwest  is  heavy  with  debased  Span- 
iahy  e.g.,  alaano,  aaroyo,  chaparral,  cabaUero,  comino,  jomada, 
frijole,  presidio,  serape,  hombre,  quien  sdbe,  vamose.^^  As  in  the 
early  days  of  settlement,  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  favored 
loan-words  into  the  general  speech  of  the  country.  Hooch,  from 
the  Chinook,  was  for  long  a  localism  in  the  Northwest;  suddenly 
it  appeared  everywhere.  So  with  certain  Chinese  and  Japanese 
words  that  have,  within  late  years,  entered  the  general  speech  from 
the  speech  of  California,  New  York  has  been  the  port  of  entry  for 
most  of  the  new  Yiddish  and  Italian  loan-words,  as  it  was  the  port 
of  entry  for  Irishisms  seventy  years  ago.  In  Michigan  the  natives 
begin  to  borrow  from  the  Dutch  settlers  and  may  later  on  pass  <m 
their  borrowings  to  the  rest  of  the  country ;  in  the  prairie  states  many 
loan-words  from  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  already  in  use;  in 
Kansas  there  are  even  traces  of  Russian  influenca*^ 

In  the  Philippines  and  in  Hawaii  American*naturally  shows  even 
gieator  hospitality  to  loan-words;  in  both  places  distinct  dialects 
have  been  developed,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  newcomer  from 

"C/.  Vogue  Affixes  in  Preeent-Day  V^ord-Coinage,  by  Louise  Pound,  Dialeot 
Notea,  ToL  ▼,  pt.  i,  1018.    Dr.  Pound  ascribes  the  vogue  of  super^  to  German 
influences.    See  also  The  Cult  of  Super,  Boston  Glohey  Aug.  31,  1921. 
^  "  See  Dialect  Notet,  yoL  it,  p.  167 ;  ibid.,  p.  337. 

••See  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  iv,  p.  268;  ibid,,  p.  346;  ibid.,  p.  420. 

"See  three  articles  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  Tallichet  in  Dialeot  Notes,  vol.  i, 
p.  186,  p.  243  and  p.  324. 

**  Of,  kuBsian  Words  in  Kansas,  Dialeot  Notes,  toL  iv,  p^  161. 
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homa     Maiirioe  P.  Dunlap*^  offers  the  following  spiecimen  of  a 
conyersatioii  between  two  Americans  long  resident  in  Manila: 

Sola,  amigo. 
KofMUia  kayo. 

Porgue  were  you  KabloMig  with  ete  ^eHoritat 
She  wanted  a  job  as  lavandera. 
Ouantot 

Ten  cents,  oonamt,  a  piece,  so  I  told  her  no  kerry. 

Have  you  had  oh4>wt  Well,  9pera,  till  I  sign  this  ehit  and  Til  take  a  pateo 
with  you. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  Philippine  American  that  shows  all 
the  tendencies  of  American  Yiddish^  It  retains  the  general  forms 
of  American,  but  in  the  short  conversation,  embracing  but  41  differ- 
ent words,  there  are  eight  loan-words  from  the  Spanish  (hola,  amigo, 
porqve,  ese,  senorUa,  la/wmdera,  cuanto  and  paseo),  two  Spanish 
locutions  in  a  debased  form  {spera  for  espera  and  no  kerry  for  no 
quiero)j  two  loan-words  from  the  Tagalog  (Jeonvusta  and  hayo)^^ 
two  from  Pidgin  English  {chow  and  chit),  one  Philippine-American 
localism  {conami),  and  a  Spanish  verb  with  an  English  inflection 
Quiblaing). 

The  American  dialect  developed  in  Hawaii  is  thus  described  by 
a  writer  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor:  •* 

Hcmolulu,  despite  the  score  or  more  of  races  which  intermingle  in  ahsolute 
harmony,  is  a  strictly  American  community.  English  is  the  language  which 
predominates;  and  yet  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  Hawaiian  words 
which  are  used  by  everyone,  almost  exclusively,  in  preferoice  to  those  English 
words  of  similar  meaning. 

''Are  yon  pauP*  asks  the  American  housekeeper  of  her  Japanese  yard  man. 

"AU  pa»"  he  responds. 

Hie  housekeeper  has  asked  if  the  yard  man  is  through.  He  has  replied  that 
he  is.  She  would  not  think  of  asking,  "Are  you  throughf*  Pom — ^pronounced 
poi0— «s  used  in  Honolulu  conveys  just  as  much  meaning  to  the  Honolulan  as 
the  English**  word  through.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Hawaiian  words 
used  today. 

In  Honolulu  one  does  not  say  "the  northwest  corner  of  Fort  and  Hotel  Streets.'' 

**What  Americans  Talk  in  the  Philippines,  Amerioam  Review  of  RevieiM, 
Auff.,  I9I3. 

"But  here  komutta  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  0Qim>  esid  (:%  Aoio 
are  yout).  ^ 

"Unluckily,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  writer's  name  or  the  date. 

"That  is,  American;  through,  in  this  sense,  is  seldom  used  by  the  Englidi. 
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One  my  ''the  makai-etffa  comer,**  Makai  meua  toward  the  sea.  Ewa^  means 
toward  the  north  or  in  the  direction  oi  the  big  Ewa  plantation  which  lies 
leward  the  north  of  Honolulu.  Thus  the  makai^ewa  comer  means  that  comer 
whfeh  is  on  the  seaward  side  and  toward  Ewa.  Instead  of  saying  east  or  the 
dlreetion  In  which  the  sun  rises,  Honolulans  say  mauka,  which  means  toward  the 
mountains.  To  designate  south,  they  say  wa4kiki,  which  means  toward  Diamond 
Head  or  Wafldki  Beach. 

One  often  hears  a  little  boy  say  he  has  a  pmka  in  his  stocking.  The  house- 
keeper direete  the  yard  man  to  put  the  rabbish  in  the  fuka.  It  is  a.  single 
Hawaiian  word  mesning  hole.  Another  common  word  is  Utnai.  In  English  it 
means  porch  or  veranda.  One  never  says,  "Come  out  on  the  poroh^**  but  "Come 
out  on  the  Umai,** 

The  two  words  pakea  oe  are  used  as  a  term  of  greeting.  In  the  States  they 
say,  "How  do  you  dof  "How  are  youf  or  "Good  day.**  In  Honolulu,  "Pahea 
oef*  oonveys  ti&e  same  meaning.  The  response  is  Maikai  no,  or  "Very  good,** 
or  "AU  right.'' 

On  the  mainland  the  word  oloAa  is  not  new.  It  is  used  as  a  word  of  greet- 
ing or  as  a  word  of  farewelL  "Aloka  oe"  may  mean  "Farewell  to  you,"  "How 
are  youf  or  "Good  day."  The  word  is  not  as  common  among  the  Americans 
as  some  of  the  others,  but  is  used  to  a  more  exclusive  extent  by  the  Hawaiians. 

A  large  number  of  Americans  have  an  entirely  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
word  kanaka.  In  its  truest  and  only  sense  it  means  hmmi.  It  can  be  interpreted 
in  no  other  way.  In  Hawaiian  a  man  is  a  kanaka,  a  woman  a  looAine.  The 
word  kane  is  also  often  used  as  man,  and  coupled  with  the  word  keiki — keiki 
ibofi^— means  hoy.  The  Hawaiians  have  often  been  referred  to  as  kanakaa, 
which  on  the  mainland  has  developed  into  more  or  less  of  a  slang  word  to 
designate  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  race.    This,  however,  is  totally  incorrect 

The  kamaadna,  or  old-timer,  usually  refers  to  his  hat  as  his  papaie.  His 
house  is  his  hale,  and  his  food  is  usually  designated  as  kaukau,  although  this 
is  not  a  Hawaiian  word.  There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  other  sudi  words  idiich 
are  used  daily  in  preference  to  those  which  mean  the  same  in  English. 

The  immigraiit  in  the  midst  of  a  large  native  population,  of 
course,  exerts  no  such  pressure  upon  the  national  language  as  that 
exerted  upon  an  immigrant  language  by  the  native,  but  nevertheless 
his  linguistic  habits  and  limitations  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
dealing  with  him,  and  the  concessions  thus  made  necessary  have  a 
very  ponderable  influence  upon  the  general  speech.  Of  mudi  im- 
portance is  the  support  given  to  a  native  tendency  by  the  foreigner's 
incapacity  for  employing  (or  even  comprehending)  syntax  of  any 
complexity,  or  words  not  of  the  simplest.  This  is  the  tendency 
toward  succinctness  and  clarity,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  grace.  One 
English  observer,  Sidney  Low,  puts  the  chief  blame  for  the  general 
explosiveness  of  American  upon  the  immigrant,  who  must  be  com- 
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mnnicated  with  in  the  plainest  words  available,  and  is  not  sociaUy 
worthy  of  the  suavity  of  circumlocution  anyhow.®*  In  his  turn  the 
immigrant  seizes  upon  these  plainest  words  as  upon  a  sort  of  con- 
venient Lingua  Franca — ^his  quick  adoption  of  dcm/n,  as  a  universal 
adjective  is  traditional — and  throws  his  influence  upon  the  side  of 
the  underlying  speech  habit  when  he  gets  on  in  the  vulgate.  Many 
charaeteristio  Americanisms  of  the  sort  to  stagger  lexicographers — 
for  example,  near-siUe — ^have  come  from  the  Jews,  whose  progress 
in  business  is  a  good  deal  faster  than  their  progress  in  English. 

"The  American  People,  2  vols.;  New  York,  1009-11,  vol.  ii,  pp.  449-50.  For 
a  discnaaion  of  thia  effect  of  contact  with  foreignera  upon  a  language  see  also 
Beach-la-Mar,  by  William  Churchill;  Washington,  1911,  p.  11  ff. 
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^^nguage,"  said  Sayoe^  in  1879,  ''does  not  oonsist  of  letters, 
bnt  of  sounds,  and  until  this  fact  has  been  bron^t  home  to  ns  onr 
study  of  it  will  be  little  better  than  an  exercise  of  memory.''  ^  The 
theory,  at  that  time,  was  somewhat  strange  to  English  grammarians 
and  etymologists,  despite  the  investigations  of  A.  J.  Ellis  and  the 
massive  lesson  of  Grimm's  law;  their  labors  were  largely  wasted 
upon  deductions  from  the  written  word.  But  since  then,  diiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Qerman  j^iilologists,  they  have  turned  from 
orthographical  futilities  to  the  actual  sounds  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  latest  and  best  grammar,  that  of  Sweet,  is  frankly  based  upon, 
the  spoken  English  of  educated  Englishmen — not,  remember,  of 
conscious  purists,  but  of  the  general  body  of  cultivated  folk.  TTn- 
luckily,  this  new  method  also  has  its  disadvantages.  The  men  of  a 
given  race  and  time  usually  write  a  good  deal  alike^  or,  at  all  events, 
attempt  to  write  alike,  but  in  their  oral  speech  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions. ''No  two  persons,"  says  a  leading  contemporary  authori^ 
upon  English  phonetics,^  "pronounce  exactly  alika"  Moreover, 
"even  the  best  speaker  oonmionly  uses  more  than  one  style."  The 
result  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  prevailing 
pronunciation  of  a  given  combination  of  letters  at  any  time  and 
place.  The  persons  whose  speech  is  studied  pronounce  it  with  minute 
shades  of  difference,  and  admit  other  differences  according  as  they 
are  conversing  naturally  or  endeavoring  to  exhibit  their  pronuncia- 

^  The  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p.  330. 

'Daniel  Jones:    The  Pronunciation  of  English,  2nd  ed.;   Cambridge^   1914, 
p.  1.    Jittes  is  lecturer  in  phonetics  at  University  CoMege,  London. 
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tioiu  Worse^  it  is  impofisible  to  repreeeiit  a  great  many  of  these 
shades  in  print.  Sweet,  trying  to  do  it,^  found  himself,  in  the  end, 
with  a  preposterous  alphabet  of  125  letters.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte 
more  than  doubled  this  number,  and  Ellis  brought  it  to  390.^  Other 
phonologists,  English  and  Contineatal,  have  gone  floundering  into 
the  same  bog.  The  dictionary-makBrs^  forced  to  a  far  greater 
economy  of  means,  are  brought  into  obscurity.  The  di£culties  of 
the  enterprise,  in  fact,  are  probably  unsurmountable.  It  is,  as 
White  says,  ^'almost  impossible  for  one  person  to  express  to  another 
by  signs  the  sound  of  any  word."  "Only  the  voice,"  he  goes  on,  "is 
capable  of  that;  for  the  moment  a  sign  is  used  the  question  arises, 
What  is  the  value  of  that  sign }  The  sounds  of  words  are  the  most 
delicate,  fleeting  and  inapprehensible  things  in  nature.  .  .  .  More- 
over, the  question  arises  as  to  the  capability  to  apprehend  and  dis- 
tinguish sounds  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  evidence  is  given."  ^ 
Certain  German  orthoepists,  despairing  of  the  printed  page^,  have 
turned  to  the  phonograph,  and  there  is  a  Deutsche  Qrammophon- 
Geeellsohaft  in  Berlin  which  offers  records  of  specimen  speeches  in  a 
great  many  languages  and  dialects,  including  English.  The  phono- 
graph has  also  been  put  to  successful  use  in  language  teaching  by 
various  American  correspondence  schools. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
print  the  numerous  small  differences  between  English  and  American 
pronunciation,  for  many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate  and  subtle, 
and  only  their  aggregation  makes  them  ^  plain.  According  to  a 
recent  and  very  careful  observer*  the  most  important  of  them  do 
not  lie  in  pronunciation  at  all,  properly  so  called,  but  in  intonation. 
In  this  direction,  he  says,  one  must  look  for  the  true  characters  of 
"the  English  accent."  Despite  the  opinion  of  Ej*app,  a  very  compe- 
tent authority,  that  "the  American  voice  in  general  starts  on  a 
higher  plane,  is  normally  pitched  higher  than  the  British  voice,"  ^ 

*  Vide  his  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  zr  ff, 

*  It  is  given  in  EUis*  Early  English  Pronunciations,  p.  1293  If,  and  in  Sayce^a 
The  Science  of  Language,  vol.  i,  p.  353  ff- 

"Every-Day  English,  p.  29. 

*  Robot  J.   Menner:    The  Pronunciation   of   English   in   America,   Atlantio 
Mtmihly,  March,  1915,  p.  366. 

'The  Plronundation  of  Standard  English  in  America;  New  York,  1919,  p.  50. 
For  White,  see  Words  and  Their  Uses,  p.  58. 
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I  incliiie  to  agree  with  White  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
nasal  twang  which  Englishmen  observe  in  the  vox  Americwna,  thon^ 
it  haa  high  overtones,  is  itself  not  high  pitched^  bnt  rather  low 
pitched,  as  all  constrained  and  muffled  tones  are  apt  to  be.  The 
causes  of  that  twang  have  long  engaged  phonologists,  and  in  the 
main  they  agree  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  for  it — that  our 
generally  dry  climate  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  produce  an 
actual  thickening  of  the  membranes  concerned  in  the  production  of 
sound.^  We  are,  in  brief,  a  somewhat  snuffling  people,  and  much 
more  given  to  catarrhs  and  coryzas  than  the  inhabitants  of  damp 
Britain.  Perhaps  this  general  impediment  to  free  and  easy  utter- 
ance, subconsciously  apprehended,  is  responsible  both  for  the  levelness 
of  tone  of  American  speech,  noted  by  Erapp,  and  for  the  American 
tendency  to  pronounce  the  separate  syllables  of  a  word  with  mudi 
more  care  than  an  Englishman  bestows  upon  them.  ^^To  British 
ears,"  says  Erapp,*  ^^American  speech  often  sounds  hesitating,  monot- 
onous and  indecisive,  and  British  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  seem  to  Americans  abrupt,  explosive  and  manneristic.''  The 
American,  in  giving  extraordinary  six  careful  and  distinct  syllables 
instead  of  the  Englishman's  grudging  four,  may  be  seeking  to  make 
up  for  a  natural  disability.  Marsh,  in  his  ^'Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,''  sought  two  other  explanations  of  the  fact.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  argued  that  the  Americans  of  his  day  read  a  great  deal  more 
l2ian  the  English,  and  were  thus  much  more  influenced  by  llie 
spelling  of  words,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  pointed  out  that  ''our 
flora  shows  that  the  climate  of  even  our  Northern  States  belongs  .  .  . 
to  a  more  Southern  type  than  that  of  England,"  and  that  ''in  South- 
em  latitudes  .  .  .  articulation  is  generally  much  more  distinct  than 
in  Northern  r^ons."  In  support  of  the  latter  proposition  he  cited 
the  pronunciation  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  Turkish,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Engli^,  Danish  and  German — ^rather  unfortunate  examples, 

'The  following  passage  from  Kipling's  American  Notes,  ch.  i,  wiU  be  recalled: 
"Oliver  Wendell  nolmes  says  that  the  Yankee  schoolmarm,  the  cider  and  the 
salt  codfish  of  the  Eastern  states  are  responsible  for  what  he  caUs  a  nasal 
accent.  I  know  better.  They  stole  books  from  across  the  water  without  paying 
for  'em,  and  the  snort  of  delight  was  fixed  in  their  nostrils  forever  by  a  just 
Providence.    That  is  why  they  talk  a  foreign  tongue  today." 

'The  Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America,  p.  50.  For  Marsh, 
following,  see  lecture  xxx,  The  English  Langiuige  in  America. 
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for  tlie  pronunciation  of  German  is  at  least  as  dear  as  that  of 
Spamslu  Swedish  would  have  supported  his  case  far  better:  the 
Swedes  debase  their  vowels  and  slide  over  their  consonants  even 
more  markedly  than  the  English.  Marsh  believed  that  there  was  a 
tendency  among  Southern  peoples  to  throw  the  accent  toward  the 
ends  of  words^  and  tliat  this  helped  to  bring  out  all  the  syllables. 
A  superficial  examination  shows  a  number  of  examples  of  that  move- 
ment of  accent  in  American:  advertiaemeTii,  paresis,  piamst,  prir 
marily,  telegrapher,  temporarily.  The  English  invariably  accent  all 
of  these  words  on  the  first  syllable;  Americans  usually  accent  prir 
marUy  and  telegrapher  on  the  second,  and  temporarily  on  the  third, 
and  paresis  and  pianist  on  the  second.  Again  there  are  frontier 
and  harass.  The  English  accent  the  first  syllables;  we  accent  the 
second.  Yet  again  there  is  the  verb,  to  perfect.  Tucker  says  ^^  that 
its  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable,  '1[>ringing  it  into  harmony 
with  perfume,  cement,  desert,  present,  produce,  progress,  project, 
rebel,  record^  tai^  other  words  which  are  accented  on  the  final  syllable 
when  used  as  verbs,  originated  in  this  country."  But  when  all  these 
examples  have  been  marshalled,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  just 
as  many  examples,  and  perhaps  many  more,  of  an  exactly  contrary 
tendency.  The  chief  movement  in  American,  in  truth,  would  seem 
to  be  toward  throwing  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.  I  recall 
m4umma,  papa,  inquiry,  ally,  recess,  details,  idea,  alloy,  deficit,  armir 
slice  and  adult;  I  might  add  defect,  excess,  address,  magazine,  decoy 
and  romance. 

Thus  it  is  unsafe,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  generalize  too  facilely,  and 
particularly  unsafe  to  exhibit  causes  with  too  much  assuranca  ^'Man 
frage  nicht  warum,"  says  Philipp  Earl  Buttmann.  ^^Der  Sprach- 
gebrauch  lasst  sich  nur  beobachten."  ^^  But  the  greater  distinctness 
of  American  utterance,  whatever  its  gjenesis  and  machinery,  is 
palpable  enough  in  many  familiar  situations.  ^'The  typical  Ameri- 
can accent,"  says  Vizetelly,  ^4s  often  harsh  and  unmusical,  but  it 
sounds  all  of  the  letters  to  be  sounded,  and  slurs,  but  does  not  distort, 
the  rest"  ^^    An  American,  for  example,  almost  always  sounds  the 

>•  American  English,  p.  33. 

'^  LexilogoB,  2iid  ed.;  Berlin,  1S60,  p.  239. 

'*A  Desk-Book  of  25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced,  p.  zvi. 
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first  I  in  fidfiU;  an  Englishman  makes  the  first  syllable  foo.  An 
American  sounds  every  syllable  in  exttvordinanf,  literary,  mSir 
tary,  dysentery,  temporcury,  necesaarUy,  secretary  and  the  other 
words  of  the  -ory-group;  ^*  an  Englishman  never  pronounces  the  a  of 
the  penultimate  syllabla  Kindness,  with  the  d  silent^  would  attract 
notice  in  the  United  States;  in  England,  according  to  Jones^^*  the  d 
is  'Very  commonly,  if  not  usually''  omitted*  Often,  in  America, 
commonly  retains  a  full  t;  in  England  it  is  actually  and  officially 
off  en.  Let  an  American  and  an  Englishman  pronounce  pro- 
gram{me).  Though  the  Englishman  retains  the  long  form  of  the 
last  syllable  in  writing,  be  reduces  it  in  speaking  to  a  thick  triple 
consonant,  grm;  the  American  enunciates  it  dearly,  rhyming  it  with 
damn.  Or  try  the  two  with  any  word  ending  in  -^^  say  sporting  or 
ripping.  Or  with  any  word  having  r  before  a  consonant,  say  card, 
harbor,  lord  or  preferred.  "The  majority  of  Englishmen,"  says 
Menner,  "certainly  do  not  pronounce  the  r  •  •  •  ;  just  as  certainly 
the  majority  of  educated  Americans  pronounce  it  distinctly."  ^" 
Henry  James,  visiting  the  United  States  after  many  years  of  resi- 
dence in  England,  was  much  harassed  by  this  persistent  r-sound, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  "a  sort  of  morose  grinding  of  the 
back  teeth."  ^^  So  sensitive  to  it  did  he  become  that  he  began  to 
hear  it  where  it  was  actually  non-existent^  save  as  an  occasional 
barbarism,  for  example,  in  Cvborr,  vanillarr  and  Calif omiorr.  He 
put  the  blame  for  it,  and  for  various  other  departures  from  the  strict 
canon  of  contemporary  English,  upon  "the  American  school,  the 
American  newspaper,  and  the  American  Dutchman  and  Dago." 
Unluckily  for  his  case,  the  full  sounding  of  the  r  came  into  American 
long  before  the  appearance  of  any  of  these  influences.     The  early 

"With  the  exception  of  cemetery;  here  the  careful  pronimciation  of  the  last 
two  syllables  is  a  Tulgarism.  (7/.  aHo  the  -oly  and  -ory  groups,  e.  g,,  melcmoholy 
and  laboratory. 

^  The  Pronunciation  of  English,  p.  17. 

"The  Pronunciation  of  l&glish  in  America,  op.  oU,,  p.  362.  See  also  On 
English  Homophones,  by  Robert  Bridges;  Oxford,  1910,  and  Peetickay,  by 
WiBrid  Perrett;  Cambridge,  1920,  p.  64  ff.  Bridges'  word-lists  show  how  far 
the  elision  of  the  r  has  gone  in  England.  He  gives  the  following,  for  example, 
as  homophones:  dhne-arme,  aunt-aren^t,  hfUn^harm,  hoard-hored-hawdy  hoar- 
whore-haw,  lorn-lawn,  pore-paw,  eouroe-aauce,  eaw-aoar-eore,  stalk-stork,  taut- 
taught'tort,  father-farther,  ah^re,  ayah-ire,  hah-har-haa,  taw-tore,  raw-roar, 
more-maw,  floor-flaw. 

>*The  Question  of  Our  Speech,  p.  29  ff. 
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oolonistSy  in  f act^  brought  it  with  them  from  England,  and  it  atill  pre- 
vailed there  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day^  for  he  protested  publicly  against 
the  ^^rongh  snarling  sound"  and  led  the  movement  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  its  extinction.^^  Today,  extinct,  it  is  mourned  by  English 
purists^  and  the  Poet  Laureate  denounces  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  saying  '^the  sawed  of  the  Lwud"  instead  of  '^the 
sword  of  the  Lord."  ^* 

But  even  in  the  matter  of  elided  consonants  American  is  not  always 
the  oonservator.  We  cling  to  the  r,  we  preserve  the  I  in  almond, 
we  are  relatively  careful  about  the  final  g,  we  give  nephew  a  clear 
/-sound  instead  of  the  clouded  English  i^sound,  and  we  boldly 
nationalize  trait  and  pronounce  its  final  t,  but  we  drop  the  second 
p  from  pvanpkin  and  change  the  m  to  n^  we  change  the  ph  (=  /)  sound 
to  plain  p  in  diphtheria,  diphthong  and  naphtha,^^  we  relieve  rind  of 
its  final  d,  we  begin  to  neglect  the  d  in  landlady,  handsome,  grand- 
mother,  eta,  and,  in  the  complete  sentence,  we  slaughter  consonants 
by  assimilation.  I  have  heard  Englishmen  say  brand-new,  but  on 
American  lips  it  is  almost  invariably  bran-new.  So  nearly  universal 
is  this  nasalization  in  the  United  States  that  certain  American 
lexicographers  have  sought  to  found  the  term  upon  bran  and  not 
upon  brand.  Here  the  national  speech  is  powerfully  influenced  by 
Southern  dialectical  variations,  which  in  turn  probably  derive  partly 
from  French  example  and  partly  from  the  linguistic  limitations  of 
the  negro.  The  latter,  even  after  two  hundred  years,  has  great 
difficulties  with  our  consonants,  and  often  drops  thenL  A  familiar 
anecdote  well  illustrates  his  speech  habit.  On  a  train  stopping  at  a 
small  station  in  Georgia  a  darkey  threw  up  a  window  and  yelled 
**Wah  ee  ?"  The  reply  from  a  black  on  the  platform  was  "Wah  oo  ?" 
A  Northerner  aboard  the  train,  puzzled  by  this  inarticulate  dialogae, 
sought  light  from  a  Southern  passenger,  who  promptly  translated 
the  first  question  as  ''Where  is  he?"  and  the  second  as  ''Where  is 

^Of.  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ziv,  p.  487. 

^Robert  Bridges:  A  Tract  on  the  Present  State  of  English  Pronunciation; 
Oxford,  1813. 

*An  interesting  discussion  of  this  peculiarity  is  in  Some  Variant  Pronunciap 
tions  in  the  New  South,  by  William  A.  Read,  Diaieot  Note9,  toL  ill,  pt.  vii,  1911, 
p.  604  if. 
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who }"  A  recent  viewer  with  alarm  ^  argues  that  this  conspiracy 
against  the  consonants  is  spreading,  and  that  English  printed  words 
no  longer  represent  the  actual  sounds  of  the  American  language. 
**Like  the  French,"  he  says,  "we  have  a  marked  liaison — ^the  bor- 
rowing of  a  letter  from  the  preceding  word.  We  invite  one  another 
to  c'meer  (=  come  here).  .  .  .  Hoo-zatf  (=  who  is  that?)  has  as 
good  a  liaison  as  the  French  vous  avez/'  This  critic  believes  that 
American  tends  to  abandon  t  for  ^,  as  in  Sadcfy  (=  Saturday/)  and 
siddup  (=  sit  up),  and  to  get  rid  of  h,  as  in  vxar^^eef  (=i  where  is 
hef).  But  here  we  invade  the  vulgar  speech,  which  belongs  to 
Chapter  IX.  Even,  however,  in  the  standard  speech  there  is  a 
great  slaughter  of  voweb.  A  correspondent  of  education,  accustomed 
to  observing  accurately,  sends  me  the  following  specimens  of  his  own 
everyday  conversation: 

We  mus'n'  b'lieve  all  th'ts  said. 

Wh'n  7*  go  t'  gi'  ch'  hat,  please  bring  m'  mine. 

lie's  ga 

Would'n'  stay  if  '  could. 

Keep  on  writin*  t'll  y'  c*n  do  't  right. 

But  here,  of  course,  we  come  upon  the  tendency  to  depress  all 
vowels  to  the  level  of  a  neutral  e — a  tendency  quite  as  visible  in 
English  as  in  American,  thou^  there  are  differences  in  detail  The 
two  languages,  however,  seem  to  proceed  toward  phonetic  decay  on 
paths  that  tend  to  diverge  more  and  more,  and  the  divergences  already 
in  effect,  though  they  may  seem  slight  separately,  are  already  of 
enough  importance  in  the  aggr^ate  to  put  serious  impediments 
between  mutual  comprehension.  Let  an  Englishman  and  an  Amer- 
ican (not  of  New  England)  speak  a  quite  ordinary  sentencei,  ^^My 
aunt  can't  answer  for  my  dancing  the  lancers  even  passably,"  and 
at  once  the  gap  separating  the  two  pronunciations  will  be  manifest. 
Add  a  dozen  everyday  words — military,  schedule,  trait,  hostile,  been, 
lietUenant,  patent,  laboratory,  nephew,  secretary,  advertisement,  and 
so  on — and  the  strangeness  of  one  to  the  other  is  augmented.  '^Every 
Englishman  visiting  the  States  for  the  first  time,"  said  an  English 
dramatist  some  time  ago,  ''has  a  difficulty  in  making  himself  under- 

"Hugh   Mearns:    Our   Own,  Our   Native   Speech,    JBcdwr&a   Magatsine,   Oct., 
1916. 
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stoocL  He  often  has  to  repeat  a  remark  or  a  request  two  or  three 
tiines  to  make  his  meaning  dear,  especially  on  railroads,  in  hotelsr 
and  at  bars.  The  American  visiting  England  for  the  first  time  ha& 
the  same  troubla"  ^^  Despite  the  fact  that  American  actors  always 
imitate  English  pronunciation  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  this  visiting 
Englishman  asserted  that  the  average  American  audience  is  incapable 
of  understanding  a  genuinely  English  company,  at  least  ^Vhen  the 
speeches  are  rattled  off  in  conversational  style."  When  he  pre- 
sented one  of  his  own  plays  with  an  English  company,  he  said,  many 
American  acquaintances,  after  witnessing  the  performance,  asked 
him  to  lend  them  the  manuscript,  ^'that  they  mi^t  visit  it  again 
with  some  understanding  of  the  dialogua"  ^^  American  speech  is 
just  as  difficult  for  Englishmen. 


2. 

The  Vowels 

In  Chapters  II  and  III,  I  have  already  discussed  historically  the 
pronunciation  of  a  in  the  United  States — ^not,  I  fear,  to  much  effect^ 
but  at  all  events  as  illuminatingly  as  the  meagre  materials  so  far 
amassed  permit.  The  beet  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
today  is  to  be  found  in  Qeorge  Philip  Krapp's  excellent  book,  "The 
Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America,"  from  which  I  havQ 
already  quoted  several  times.  This  work  is  the  first  adequate  treatise 
upon  American  phonology  to  be  published,  and  shows  very  careful 
observation  and  much  good  sense.  Unluckily,  Krapp  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  like  all  other  phonologists^  to  represent  the  sounds 
that  he  deals  with  by  symbols.  He  uses,  for  example,  exactly  the 
same  symbol  to  indicate  the  Orsound  in  cab  and  the  Orsound  in  bad, 
though  the  fact  that  they  differ  very  greatly  must  be  obvious  to 
everyona  In  the  same  way  he  grows  a  bit  vague  when  he  tries  to 
represent  the  compromise  drsound  which  lies  somewhere  between 
the  a  of  father  and  the  a  of  bad.    ^^It  is  heard  .  .  .  chiefiy,"  he  says, 

"B.  MacDonald  Hastings,  New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  10,  1013. 

"Various  minor  differences  between  English  and  American  pronunciation, 
not  noted  here,  are  discussed  in  British  and  American  Pronunciation,  by  Louise 
Pound,  School  Review,  vol.  xxiil,  No.  6,  June,  1015. 
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''in  Bomewliat  oonsciaus  and  academic  speech^"  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  former,  ''which  is  rejected  as  being  too  broad/'  and  the 
latter,  "which  is  rejected  as  being  too  narrow  or  flat.''  This  com* 
promise  a,  he  says,  "is  cultivated  in  words  with  a,  sometimee  au, 
before  a  voiceless  continuant^  or  before  a  nasal  followed  by  a  voiceless 
stop  or  continuant^  as  in  grass,  half,  laugh,  paih  (also  before  a  voiced 
continuant,  as  in  paths,  calves,  halves,  baths,  when  the  voiced  form 
is  a  variant,  usually  the  plural,  of  a  head  form  with  a  voiceless 
sound) ,  aunt,  branch,  can%  dance,  fancy,  France,  shan't,  etc"  Later 
on  he  says  that  this  compromise  Orsound  is  the  same  that  occurs  in 
heart,  star,  large  and  Clarke,  but  this^  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  quite 
accurate ;  there  is  a  perceptible  difference.  The  usual  sound  of  a  in 
heart  is  far  nearer  to  that  of  a  in  father. 

In  any  case,  as  Krapp  says,  this  OrSound  is  commonly  an  affecta- 
tion, save  in  New  England,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  originated  as  an 
affectation  even  there.  The  flat  a,  on  the  contrary,  is  "widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  country,"  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
American  a,  as  the  a  of  father  is  the  normal  English  a.  No  other 
difference  separates  the  two  dialects  more  sharply.  Krapp  notes 
"the  purist  tendency  to  condemn  [the  flat  a]"  and  goes  on: 

The  result  has  been  to  give  to  [the  compromise  a]  extraordinary  dictionary 
and  academic  prestige  in  the  face  of  a  Btr<xigly  opposing  popular  usage.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  several:  first,  that  standard  British  speech  and  s<xne  forms 
of  New  England  speech  have  [a  broad  a]  in  the  words  in  question;  second,  that 
New  England  has  exerted,  and  to  some  extent  continues  to  exert,  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  formal  instruction  and  upon  notions  of  cultiyation  and  refinement 
throughout  the  country;  and  third,  that  [the  flat  a]  is  often  prolonged,  or 
drawled,  and  nasalized  in  a  way  that  makes  it  seem  not  merely  American,  but 
provincially  American.  To  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  proyincialism  and  the 
Gharybdis  of  affectation  and  snobbishness,  many  conscientious  speakers  in 
America  cultivate  [the  compromise  a].  The  writer  has  tested  this  sound  on 
many  different  groups  of  speakers  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  has 
never  found  one  who  used  the  sound  who  did  not  do  so  with  a  certain  degree 
of  self-consciousness.  If  the  cult  of  this  sound  continues  long  enough,  it  may 
in  time  come  to  be  a  natural  and  established  sound  in  the  language.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  effort  and  so  much  time  in  instruction 
should  be  given  to  changing  a  natural  habit  of  speech  which  is  inherently  just 
as  good  as  the  one  by  which  the  purist  would  supplant  it.  Especially  in  public 
school  instruction  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  to  spend  time  on  more  important 
matters  in  speech  than  the  difference  between  half  and  haaZfJ* 

"The  Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America^  p.  04. 
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Meanwhile^  '%e  dictionary  and  academic  prestige"  of  the  broad  a, 
whatever  its  precise  form,  has  established  it  pretty  generally  in  the 
United  States  in  certain  words  which  formerly  had  the  flat  a.  Those 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Im  offer  examples :  psalm,  pahv,  balm  and 
calm.  They  were  once  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  roan  and  jamv,  but 
their  prontuiciation  that  way  has  b^gun  to  seem  provincial  and 
ignorant  Erapp  says  that  the  a  has  likewise  broadened  in  alms, 
saiman  and  almond,  but  it  is  my  own  observation  that  this  is  not 
yet  generally  true.  The  first  syllable  of  salmon,  true  enough,  does 
not  quite  rhyme  with  haaru,  but  it  is  nevertheless  still  very  far  from 
hoTnb.  The  broad  a,  by  a  fashionable  affectation,  has  also  got  into 
vase,  drama,  amen  and  tomaio — ^in  the  last  case  probably  helped  by 
the  example  of  Southern  speech,  in  which  a  few  words,  notably 
master,  tomato  and  tassel,  have  shovm  the  broad  a  for  many  years. 
Its  intrusion  into  tomato  has  been  vigorously  denounced  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Evacustes  A.  Phipson.  ''It  is  really  distressing,"  he  says^ 
''to  a  cultivated  Briton  visiting  America  to  find  people  there  who  •  .  • 
follow  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  latest  London  mannerism,  regard- 
less of  accuracy.  Thus  we  find  one  literary  editress  advocating  the 
pedantic  British  pronunciation  tomahto  in  lieu  of  the  good  English 
tomato,  rhyming  with  potato,  saying  it  sounds  so  much  more  'refined' 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  if  she  heard 
one  of  our  costermongers  bawling  out :  '  'Ere's  yer  f oine  termarters, 
lydy,  hownly  tuppence  a  pahnd.'  Similarly,  we  sometimes  hear 
Anglomaniac  Americans  saying  vahz  for  vase.  Why  not  also  bahz, 
and  cahzf"  ^^  Another  Englishman  calls  my  attention  to  an  even 
more  curious  use  of  the  broad  a  in  America,  to  wit,  in  piano.  In 
England  the  flat  a  is  invariably  used  in  this  word.  But  here,  per- 
haps, a  mistaken  Anglomania  is  not  to  blame.  The  majority  of  the 
better  sort  of  music-teachers  in  the  United  States  are  Continental 
Europeans,  chiefly  Germans,  and  no  doubt  they  teach  their  pupils  to 
say  piahno  as  they  teach  them  the  correct  Continental  pronunciations 
of  such  words  as  scherzo,  lied  and  etvde.  The  introduction  of  the 
broad  a  into  drama  is  a  pure  affectation,  and  first  showed  itself,  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  beginning  of  the  heavily  self-conscious  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Drama  League  of  Amer- 

'^NatUm,  Aug.  30,  1919,  p.  290. 
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ica,  a  society  largely  oompoeed  of  oollege  prof eaaors  and  social  poab- 
en.  Amen,  with  the  broad  a,  is  a  symptom  of  the  movement  of  social 
pushers  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnidi,  which  serves^  as  I 
have  hitherto  noted^  as  the  diief  center  of  Ang^cHnania  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  E.  W.  Howe  tells  a  stoiy  of  a  little  giri  whose 
mother^  on  aocpniuxg  social  aspirations^  entered  this  church  from  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  father  remaining  behind,  the  little  girl  had 
to  learn  to  say  amen  with  the  flat  a  when  she  went  to  church  with  her 
father  and  amen  with  the  broad  a  when  she  went  to  diurdi  with  her 
mother.''^  In  Canada,  despite  the  social  influence  of  English  usage, 
the  flat  a  has  conquered,  and  along  the  Canadian-New  England 
border  it  is  actually  regarded  as  a  Canadianism,  especially  in  such 
words  as  cahn  and  aunt.  The  broad  a,  when  heard  at  all,  is  an 
affectation,  and,  as  in  Boston,  is  sometunee  introduced  into  word% 
e.  g.,  piano  and  amass,  which  actually  have  the  flat  a  in  England. 

A  broad  a,  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  a  of  father  (a  corre- 
spondent compares  it  aptly  to  the  a  in  the  German  mann)  is  very 
widely  substituted,  in  th6  United  States,  for  the  a  in  sudi  words  as 
got,  hot,  rch,  nobby,  prophet,  stock  and  chocolate.  The  same  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  it  shows  itself  clearly  in  the  sentence:  '*0n 
top  of  the  log  sat  a  large  frog/'  To  his  English  ears,  this  sentence^ 
from  American  lips,  sounds  like  '*Ann  tahp  uv  thu  laug  sat  a  lahrge 
froAig."  The  same  a  is  also  occasionally  heard  in  dog,  doU,  horrid, 
hog,  orange,  coffee  and  Ood,  though  it  has  a  rival  in  the  (M^-sound  of 
OAidience.^^  Here,  as  £rapp  observes,  there  is  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  usage,  even  in  the  same  speaker.  The  man  who  uses  the  first 
a  in  Ood  may  use  the  (unsound  in  dog.  t  believe  that  the  former  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  more  formal.  I  have  often  noticed  that  a 
speaker  who  puts  the  aiirsotuid  into  Ood  in  his  ordinary  profane 

"  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Polack.  of  EvaiiBville,  Ind.,  who  has  made  a  valuable  inquiry 
Into  ecclegiastical  terminology  in  America,  tells  me  that  among  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Middle  West,  amen  has  the  flat  a  when  spoken  and  the  broad  a  when  sung. 
So  with  the  first  syllable  of  hallehijah,  though  the  last  a  is  always  broad. 

""Krapp  says  (The  Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America,  p.  82) 
that  he  also  hears  this  o-sound  in  projeoty  process^  produce  and  provost,  but  it  ia 
my  observation  that  they  are  nearly  always  given  a  true  o-sonnd.  ProhdMoe  is 
surely  commoner  than  prdhduoe,  and  prohjeot  is  commoner  than  prawjeci.  But 
problem,  prospect,  proverb,  product  and  progreee  undoubtedly  have  the  »-sound 
of  father,  Henry  James  denounces  ffOAod,  dawg,  eawft,  taujft,  gavme,  laumt  and 
fraiu>et  as  a  "flat-drawling  group"  in  The  Question  of  Our  Speech,  p.  30,  but, 
as  usual,  he, is  somewhat  extravagant. 
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discourse,  will  switch  to  the  purer  Orsound  when  he  wants  to  show 
reverence.  The  broad  a  in  faiher  seems  to  have  very  little  influence 
upon  oognate  words.  Save  in  Xew  England  one  never  hears  it  in 
gather,  lather  and  blather,  and  even  there  it  is  often  abandoned  for 
the  flat  a  by  speakers  who  are  very  careful  to  avoid  the  latter  in 
palm,  daoice  and  a/ant.  Krapp  says  that  the  broad  a  is  used  in  ''some 
words  of  foreign  origin,"  notably  lava,  data,  errata,  has^elief,  spa, 
mirage  and  garage.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  first  three, 
all  of  which,  save  exceptionally,  have  the  flat  a.  Oarage,  as  one  time, 
threatened  to  acquire  the  flat  a,  too,  and  so  became  a  rhyme  for 
carriage,  but  I  believe  that  a  more  correct  pronunciation  is  prevail- 
ing. In  a  number  of  other  classes  of  words  the  pronunciation  of  the 
a  varies.  In  patriot  and  its  derivatives,  for  example,  the  a  is  some- 
times that  of  hat  and  sometimes  that  of  late.  In  radish  the  a  is 
sometimes  that  of  cab  and  sometimes  a  sort  of  e,  hard  to  distinguish 
from  that  of  red.  In  such  proper  names  as  Alabama,  Montama, 
Nevada  and  Colorado  the  flat  a  is  commonly  heard  (especially  in 
the  states  themselves),  but  a  broad  a  is  not  unknown.  The  usual 
pronunciation  of  again  and  agamst  gives  them  a  second  a  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  e  of  hen,  but  the  influence  of  the  schoolmarm 
has  launched  a  pronunciation  employing  the  a  of  lane. 

The  other  vowels  present  fewer  variations  from  standard  English. 
A  spelling  pronunciation  often  appears  in  pretty,  making  the  first 
qrllable  rhyme  with  set;  it  always  rhymes  with  sit  in  standard 
English.  The  use  of  the  long  e  in  deaf,  though  ardently  advocated 
by  Noah  Webster,  has  almost  disappeared  from  cultivated  speech; 
it  persists,  however,  in  the  vulgate,  and  is  noted  in  Chapter  IX. 
In  the  same  way  the  t-sound,  as  in  sit,  has  disappeared  from  get,  yet, 
chest  and  instead;  even  the  vulgate  is  losing  it.  So,  again,  the  old 
airsotmd,  as  in  ladd,  has  vanished  from  egg,  peg,  leg  and  their 
cognates,  though  here  the  vulgate  preserves  it.  As  Krapp  shows, 
the  neutral  e,  toward  which  all  our  vowels  seem  to  be  tending,^^ 

"This  tendency  is  not  confined  to  English.  The  same  neutral  e  is  encountered 
in  languages  as  widely  differing  otherwise  as  Arabic,  French  and  Swedirii.  "Its 
existence,  says  Sayce,  in  The  Science  of  Language,  toI.  i,  p.  269,  "is  a  sign  of 
age  and  decay;  meaning  has  become  more  important  than  outward  form,  and 
the  educated  intelligence  no  longer  demands  a  dear  pronunciation  in  order  to 
understand  what  is  said/'  Here,  of  course,  decay  means  phonetic  decay;  the 
word  has  no  reference  to  the  general  vigor  of  the  language. 
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shows  signs  of  itself  disappearing.  This  is  particularly  noticeable, 
in  American,  in  such  words  as  moral,  quaard  and  redlj  which  be- 
come mor'l,  quayi  and  re%  each  a  single  syllabla  In  the  vulgar 
speech  this  neutral  e  is  also  dropped  from  other  words,  notably  poem, 
diary,  violet  and  diamond,  which  become  pome,  dXry,  vi'let  and 
di'm^md.  Even  in  the  standard  speech  it  grows  shadowy  in  the 
second  syllable  of  fertile,  hostile,  servile,  fragile,  agUe,  reptile,  etc. 
In  standard  English  these  wo^rds  are  pronounced  with  the' second 
syllable  clearly  rhyming  with  vUe.  The  long  ^-sound  in  treafe  is 
maintained  in  standard  American,  but  changed  to  the  short  vsonnd 
of  ^  in  the  vulgate.  Sleek  has  divided  into  two  words,  slick  and 
deeh,  the  former  signifying  cunning  and  ingratiating  and  the  latter 
referring  especially  to  appearanca  Of  late  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  abandon  the  old  e-sound  in  such  terms  as  hronchHis  and 
appendicitis  for  an  oi-sound,  as  in  pie  and  huy;  this  is  a  senseless 
affectation,  but  it  seems  to  be  making  progress.  A  contrary  move- 
ment to  abandon  the  old  at-sound  in  iodine,  quinine,  eta,  for  an 
esound,  as  in  sleep,  has  better  support  in  etymology,  but  is  appar- 
ently less  popular.  Chlorvne  is  always  pronounced  with  the  a-sound, 
but  iodine  continues  to  be  iodyne,  and  kiiv-een  for  quimne  still  sounds 
strange.  In  two  other  familiar  words  the  o-i-sound  has  been  sup- 
planted in  American:  in  sUver  by  the  short  i  of  Iwer,  and  in  farina 
by  an  e-sound.  Both  have  the  a£-sound  in  standard  English.  Been, 
in  America,  almost  always  is  bin;  bean  never  appears  save  as  a 
conscious  affectation.  But  in  England  bean  is  invariably  heard,  and 
in  a  rec^it  poem  an  English  poet  makes  it  rhyme  with  sulymarine, 
queen  and  vnseen.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  displacement  oi  o  hj  ah  or  au  in 
such  words  as  dog  and  God.  ^^Whenever  the  o-sound  is  fully  stressed 
and  long,  and  especially  when  it  is  final,  it  tends,''  says  Krapp,  ^% 
become  diphthongal,  starting  with  o  and  closing  with  [the]  u  [of 
bushly  as  in  dough,  doe,  toe,  tow,  flow,  floe,  chateau,  etc."  ^  But  in 
British  speech  a  greater  variety  of  diphthongal  shadings  occur,  "some 
of  them  familiar  in  the  exaggerated  representations  of  Englishmen 

"Open  Boats,  by  Alfred  Noyea;  New  York,  1917,  pp.  89-91. 
*The  Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America,  p.  81  ff. 
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and  their  speech  on  the  American  stage.  In  the  speech  of  many, 
perhaps  of  most,  Americans  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  diphthongal 
quality  in  the  sound."  Usage  in  the  pronunciation  of  u  still  differs 
widely  in  the  United  States.  The  two  sounds,  that  of  oo  in  goose  and 
that  of  ti  in  bush,  are  used  by  different  speakers  in  the  same  word. 
The  o<H9ound  prevails  in  aloof,  hoot,  broom,  food,  groom,  proof,  roof, 
rood,  room,  rooster,  root,  soon,  spook,  spoon  and  woof,  and  the  ixrsound 
in  butcher,  cooper,  hoof,  hoop,  nook,  rook  and  soot,  but  there  are 
educated  Americans  who  employ  the  oo-sound  in  coop,  hoof  and 
hoop.  In  hooves  I  have  heard  both  sounds^  but  in  rooves  only  the 
oo-sound.  Booves  seems  to  be  extinct  in  the  written  speech  as  the 
plural  of  roof,  but  it  certainly  survives  in  spoken  American.  In 
words  of  the  squirrel,  syrup  and  stirrup  dass  Americans  commonly 
substitute  a  u-sound  for  the  e-sound  used  by  Englishmen,  and  squirrel 
becomes  a  monosyllable,  squall.  In  words  of  the  com  class,  save  com- 
pany, Americans  substitute  a  broad  a  for  the  u  used  by  Englishmen ; 
even  compass  often  shows  it.  The  English  are  far  more  careful 
with  the  shadowy  y  preceding  u  in  words  of  the  duiy  class  than 
Americans.  The  latter  retain  it  following  m,  f,  v  and  p,  and  usually 
before  r,  but  they  are  careless  about  it  following  n  and  g,  and  drop 
it  following  I,  r,  d,  t,  th  and  s.  Nyetv,  nyude,  dyuke,  enthyusiasm 
and  syuU  would  seem  affectations  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  ryule  and  blyue  would  be  impossible.'^  Schoolmasters  still  battle 
valiantly  for  dyuiy,  but  in  vain.  In  1912  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  warned  all  the  municipal  high-school  teachers 
to  combat  the  oo-sound'^  but  it  is  doubtful  that  one  pupil  in  a 
hundred  was  thereby  induced  to  insert  the  y  in  induced.  In  figure, 
however,  Americans  retain  the  y-sound,  whereas  the  English  drop  it 
In  couaieoM  the  English  insert  an  o-sound,  making  the  first  syllable 
rhyme  with  fort;  Americans  rhyme  it  with  hwrt.  In  brusque  the 
English  give  the  first  syllable  an  ooHSound ;  Americans  rhyme  it  with 
tusk.    In  clerk,  as  everyone  knows,  the  English  change  the  e  into  a, 

"A  woman  teacher  of  English,  horn  in  Tennessee,  tells  me  that  the  y-sonnd  is 
much  more  persistent  in  the  South  than  in  the  North«  *1  have  never/ 'she  says, 
''heard  a  native  Southerner  fail  to  retain  the  sound  in  new,  Ilie  same  is  true  of 
duk€t  Mieio,  due,  duty  and  Tuesday.    But  it  is  not  true  of  blue  and  true." 

« High  Sehool  Circular  Ko.  17,  June  19,  1912. 
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and  make  the  word  rhyme  with  lark;  in  the  United  States  it  riijmes 
with  hurJc.  Finally,  there  is  Ueutentmt.  The  Englishman  pro- 
nonnoes  the  first  syllable  left;  the  American  invariably  makes  it  loot. 
White  says  that  the  prevailing  American  pronunciation  is  relatively 
recent  "I  never  heard  it,"  he  reports,  "in  my  boyhood.'*  •*  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1821. 

■•  Erery-Day  EngUsh,  p.  243. 
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The  Two  Orthographies 

The  chief  changes  made  in  the  standard  English  spelling  in  the 
United  States  may  he  classified  as  follows: 

1.    The  oflMMiOM  of  the  pemilHmate  u  in  wardt  emding  in  -our: 

Amerioim  EngliMh 

mrbor  arbour 


armor 

behaTior 

candor 

clamor 

clangor 

color 

demeanor 

endeavor 

faror 

f^Tor 

flaTor 

glamor 

harbor 

honor 

humw 

labor 

neighbor 

odor 

parlor 

rancor 

rigor 

rumor 

MTor 

■plendor 

succor 

tumor 

▼alor 

yapor 


armour 

behaTiour 

candour 

clamour 

clangour 

colour 

demeanour 

endeayour 

farour 

fervour 

flavour 

glamour 

harbour 

honour 

humour 

labour 

neighbour 

odour 

parlour 

rancour 

rigour 

rumour 

savour 

splendour 

succour 

tumour 

valour 

vapour 

vigour 
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2.    n«  nduoH<m  of  dutpiUoato  ooMonmitt  to  tingto  ootMOHOMte. 


Amerioan 

Snglieh 

councilor 

councillor 

coimselor 

counsellor 

fagot 

faggot 

jewelry 

jewellery 

net  (adj.) 

nett 

trayeler 

trayeller 

wagon 

waggon 

woolen 

woollen 

3. 

The  ominion  of  a  redundant  e: 

annex  (noun) 

annexe 

asphalt 

asphalte 

ax 

axe 

form  (printer's) 

forme 

good-by 

goodbye 

intern  (noun) 

interne 

peas  (plu.  of  pea) 

pease 

story  (of  a  h^se) 

storey 

4. 

The  change  of  terminal  -re  into  -er: 

caliber 

calibre 

center 

centre 

fiber 

fibre 

liter 

Htre 

metw 

metre 

saltpeter 

saltpetre 

theater 

theatre 

6. 

The  omieeion  of  unaooented  foreign  terminatione: 

catalog 

catalogue 

envelop  ^ 

enyelope 

epaulet 

epaulette 

gram 

gramme 

program 

programme 

prolog 

prologue 

toilet 

toilette 

yeranda 

6. 

The  omieaion  of  u  when  oomhined  with 

a  or  o: 

balk  (yerb) 

baulk 

font  (printer's) 

fount 

gantlet  ( to  run  the  — ) 

gauntlet 

mold 

mould 

molt 

moult 

mustache 

moustache 

stanch 

staunch 

*The  English  dictionaries  make  a  distinction  between  the  yerb,  to  em^dap, 
and  the  noun,  envelope.  This  distinction  seems  to  be  disappearing  in  the  United 
States. 
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7.    The  otmvenion  of  decayed  dipkihonge  Mo  simple  voweUi 

American  Snglith 

anemia  ansBmia 


anesiheiie 
encyclopedia 


ecology 

ecumenical 

edema 


anesthetic 

encydopadia 

diarrhoaa 

(ecology 

OBComenical 

oedema 


8. 


eeophagns 

esthetio 

estival 

etiology 

hemorrhage 

medieval 

septicemia 

The  change  cf  compound  coneonanU 
bark  (ship) 
burden  (ship's) 
check  (bank) 
draft  (ship's) 
picket  (military) 
plow 
yial 

9.    The  change  of  o  into  a: 

naught 
pudgy 
slug  (rerb) 
slush 
taffy 

10.  The  change  of  e  into  i: 

inclose 

indorse 

inquire 

jimmy  (burglar's) 

scimitar 

11.  The  change  of  y  into  a,  ia  or  i: 

ataxia 

baritone 

cachexia 

cider 

pajamas 

siphon 

siren 

tire  (noun) 


oesophagus 

aesthetic 

flestival 

aetiology 

haemorrhage 

mediaeral 

septicaemia 

into  eimple  coneonanta: 
barque 
burthen 
cheque 
draught 
piquet 
plough 
phial 

nought 

podgy 

slog 

slosh 

toffy  (or  toffee) 

enclose 

endorse 

enquire 

jemmy 

scimetar 

ataxy 

barytone 

cachexy 

cyder 

pyjamas 

syphon 

syren 

tyre 
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18. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


The  change  of  e  into  s: 

Ammoofi 

Snglieh 

defense 

defence 

offenee 

offence 

pretense 

pretence 

▼i8e(atool) 

▼ice 

The  wbaiituium  of  b  /or  s: 

adyertieement 

adyertisement 

fuse 

fuse 

The  euMituiUm  of  k  for  e: 

moUuak 

moUuse 

Bkept^K 

sceptic 

The  intertion  of  a  eupemumerary  e: 

forego 

forgo 

foregather 

forgather 

The  euheiitution  of  ct  for  x: 

connection 

connexion 

inflection 

inflexion 

The  eubetituHon  of  j  for  i: 

dryly 

drily 

gayety 

gaie^ 

gypsy 

gip«y 

pygmy 

pigmy 

MieoMtneoue  differeneee: 

alarm  (signal) 

alarum 

behoore 

behove 

brier 

briar 

buncombe 

bunkum 

catsup 

ketchup 

cloture 

closure 

cosy 

cosy 

cutlas 

cutlass 

csar 

tsar 

gasoline 

gasolene 

g>-*y 

grey 

hostler 

ostler 

jail 

gaol 

maneuTer 

mancDUvre 

pedler 

pedlar 

show  (verb) 

shew 

snicker 

snigger 

stenosis 

stegnosis 

This  list  might  be  very  much  extended  by  including  oomponnda 
and  derivatives,  e.  g.,  coloured,  colourist,  colourless,  colour-hlinds 
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eoU>ur4ine,  eolauT'tergeaafii,  colourable,  colowrahly,  neighbourhood, 
neighbourly,  neighboturlmeee,  favourite,  favourable,  elogger,  hilo' 
graanme,  kilometre,  aanphiiheatre,  centremost,  bwuJky,  anmethesia, 
ploughioy,  dreadnought,  enclosure,  endorsement,  and  by  induding 
forms  that  are  going  out  of  use  in  England,  e.  g.,  fluasation  ^ 
for  fluctuation,  surprize  for  surprise,  and  forms  that  are  still  but  half 
established  in  the  United  States^  e.  g.,  Morid,  brusk,  cigaret,  lac- 
rimal, rims,  gage,  quartet,  eolian,  dialog,  lodgment,  niter,  sulfite, 
phenix.  According  to  a  recent  writer  upon  the  subject^  ''there  are 
812  words  in  which  the  prevailing  American  spelling  differs  from 
the  English."'  But  enou^  examples  are  given  here  to  reveal  a 
number  of  definite  tendencies.  American,  in  general,  moves  toward 
simplified  forms  of  spelling  more  rapidly  than  English,  and  has  got 
muoh  further  along  the  road.  Bedundant  and  unnecessary  letters 
have  been  dropped  from  whole  groups  of  words,  simple  vowels  have 
been  substituted  for  degenerated  diphthongs^  simple  consonants  have 
displaced  compound  ones,  and  vowels  have  been  changed  to  bring 
words  into  harmony  with  their  analogues,  as  in  tire,  cider  and  barir 
tone  (cf.  wire,  rider,  msrriment).  Clarity  and  simplicity  are  served 
by  substituting  ct  for  x  in  such  words  as  connection  and  inflection, 
and  s  for  c  in  words  of  the  defense  group.  The  superiority  of  jaU 
to  gaol  is  made  manifest  by  the  common  mispronunciation  of  the 
latter  by  Americans  who  find  it  in  print,  making  it  rhyme  with  coal* 
The  substitution  of  t  for  e  in  such  words  as  indorse,  inclose  and 
jimmy  is  of  less  patent  utility,  but  even  here  there  is  probably  a 
alight  gain  in  euphony.  Of  more  obscure  origin  is  what  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  avoid  the  o-sound,  so  that  the  English  dog  becomes  dug, 
podgy  becomes  pudgy,  dosh  becomes  dush,  toffee  becomes  taffy,  and 
so  on.  Other  changes  carry  their  own  justification.  EodUr  is 
obviously  better  American  than  ostler,  though  it  may  be  worse 
English.    Show  is  more  logical  than  dtew.^     Cozy  is  more  nearly 

'I  find  "/IfMNitfOfi  of  the  rate  of  exchanse"  in  the  Vew  Witne9$,  Feb.  4,  1921. 
CaaMll  marks  it  obsolete;  the  Concise  Oxford  gives  only  fluctuation, 

'Richard  P.  Bead:  The  Ameriean  Language,  New  York  Sun,  March  7,  1918. 

^To  sAmo  has  eompletely  disappeared  from  Ameriean,  but  it  still  surrives  in 
Bnglish  uswe.  Cf.  The  Bkewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  by  Qeorge  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  word,  m  course,  is  pronounced  show,  not  $hoe.  Shrew,  a  cognate  word,  still 
retains  the  early  pronunciation  of  Mhrow  on  the  English  stage,  though  not  in 
common  usage.    It  is  now  ^onetic  in  American. 
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jbcfoeltie  than  comf»  Cvfb  has  anakgoea  in  curiam,  curdle,  curfew, 
curl,  currami,  curry,  curve,  curteeg,  curm,  currency,  curmry,  curtain, 
cur,  curt  and  manj  other  eammon  woida:  herb  haa  toj  few,  and  of 
them  onlj  herdiief  and  kernel  an  in  general  naa  Moteover,  th^ 
English  themselves  use  curb  as  a  Yerh  and  in  all  noon  senses  save  that 
ahown  in  Icerbdane.  SvA  forma  as  monolog  and  dialog  still  offend 
the  fsstidioQS^  bat  their  merit  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Kor  would  it  be 
easy  to  argue  logioall  j  agsinst  gnm,  taBet,  mudache,  aneslhatie, 
draft  and  tire* 

But  a  number  of  anomalies  remain.  The  American  substitution 
of  a  ioft  e  in  grwy  is  not  easil  j  explained,  nor  is  the  retention  of  s  in 
forego,  nor  the  unphonetie  substitution  of  a  for  s  in  fuee,  nor  the 
persistence  of  the  y  in  gyfcy  and  pygmy,  nor  the  occasional  survival 
of  a  foreign  form,  as  in  cloture.^  Here  we  have  plain  vagaries,  sur- 
viving in  spite  of  attack  by  orthographers.  Webster,  in  (me  of  his 
earlier  books,  denounced  the  Ic  in  ekeptic  as  a  ''mere  pedantry,''  but 
later  on  he  adopted  it.  In  the  same  way  pygmy,  gray  and  moUusk 
have  been  attacked,  but  they  still  remain  sound  American.  The 
English  themselves  have  many  more  such  illogical  forms  to  account 
for.  They  have  to  write  offensive  and  defensive,  despite  their  fidelity 
to  the  tf  in  offence  and  defence.  They  have  b^;un  to  drop  the 
duplicate  consonant  from  riveter,  leveled  and  biased,  despite  their 
use  of  traveller  and  jewellery.^  They  cling  to  programme,  but  never 
think  of  using  diagramme  or  teiegramme.  Worst  of  all,  they  are 
wholly  inconsistent  in  their  use  of  the  -our  ending,  the  chief  hallmaik 
of  orthodox  English  orthography.  In  American  the  u  appears  only 
in  Saviour  and  then  only  when  the  word  is  used  in  the  biblical  seusa 
In  England  it  is  used  in  most  words  of  that  class,  but  (wiitted  from  a 
very  respectable  minority,  a.  g.,  horror,  torpor,  ambassador.  It  is 
commonly  argued  in  defense  of  it  over  there  that  it  serves  to  die- 

i 

*  Fowler  and  Fowler,  in  The  King's  English,  p.  23,  say  that  'Vhen  it  was  pro- 
posed to  borrow  from  France  what  we  [i.  e.,  the  Bnglish]  now  know  as  the 
clomtre,  it  seemed  certain  for  some  time  that  with  the  thinf  we  should  borrow 
the  name,  ddture;  a  press  campaign  resulted  in  ciomre.**  But  in  the  CTon^ros- 
»ional  Record  it  is  still  cloture,  though  with  the  loss  of  the  circumflex  accent* 
and  this  form  is  generally  retained  by  American  newspapers. 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  p.  vL 
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tinguish  French  loan-words  from  words  derived  directly  from  the 
Latin^  but  Tucker  shows''  that  this  argument  is  quite  nonsensical, 
even  assuming  that  the  distinction  has  any  practical  utility.  Amr 
haasador,  ancestor,  hachelar,  editor,  emperor,  error,  exterior,  gover- 
nor, inferior,  metaphor,  mirror,  progenitor,  senator,  superior,  suc- 
cessor and  torpor  all  came  into  English  from  the  French,  and  yet 
British  usage  sanctions  spelling  them  without  the  lu  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  used  in  arbour,  behaviour,  clangour,  -fUwov/r  and  neighbovr, 
"which  are  not  French  at  all."    Tucker  goes  on : 

Even  in  ardour^  armour,  candour,  endeavour,  favour,  honour,  labour,  odour, 
parlour,  rigour,  rumour,  saviour,  splendour,  tumour  and  vapour,  where  the  u 
has  some  color  of  right  to  appear,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  insertion  has  much 
value  as  suggesting  French  derivation,  for  in  the  case  of  twelve  of  these  words 
the  ordinary  reader  would  be  quite  certain  to  have  in  mind  only  the  modem 
spelling — ardeitr,  armure,  oandeur,  faveur,  honneur,  laheur,  odeur,  rigneur, 
rumour,  splendeur,  tumeur  and  vapeur — ^which  have  the  u  indeed  but  no  o  (and 
why  should  not  one  of  these  letters  be  dropped  as  well  as  the  other?) — ^while 
endeavour,  parlour  and  eaviowr  come  from  old  French  words  that  are  themselves 
without  the  u — devoir,  parleor  and  saveor.  The  u  in  all  these  words  is  there- 
fore either  useless  or  positively  misleading.  And  finally  in  the  case  of  colour, 
clamour,  fervour,  humour,  rancour,  valour  and  vigour,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  exact  American  orthography  actually  occurs  in  old  French!  "Finally/' 
I  said,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  British  absurdity  with  these  -our  -or 
words.  Insistent  as  our  transatlantic  cousins  are  on  writing  arbour,  armour, 
clamour,  clangour,  colour,  dolour,  flavour,  honour,  humour,  labour,  odour,  ranr 
oour,  rigour,  savour,  valour,  vapour  and  vigour,  and  ''most  unpleasant"  as  they 
find  the  omission  of  the  excrescent  u  in  any  of  these  words,  they  nevertheless 
make  no  scruple  of  writing  the  derivatives  in  the  American  way— TorboreoZ, 
armory,  clamoroua,  clangorous,  colorific,  dolorous,  flavorous,  honorary,  humorous, 
laborious,  odorous,  rancorous,  rigorous,  savory,  valorous,  vaporize  and  vigorous 
— not  inserting  the  u  in  the  second  syllable  of  any  one  of  these  words.  The 
British  practice  is,  in  short  and  to  speak  plainly,  a  jumble  of  confusion,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  logic  or  consistency;  and  if  anybody  finds  the  American  simplifi- 
cation of  the  whole  matter  "unpleasant,"  it  can  be  only  because  he  is  a  victim 
of  unreasoning  prejudice  against  which  no  argument  can  avail. 

If  the  u  were  dropped  in  all  derivatives,  the  confusion  would  be 
less,  but  it  is  retained  in  many  of  them,  for  example,  colovmble, 
favourite,  misdem^eanowr,  coloured  and  labourer.  The  derivatives  of 
honour  exhibit  clearly  the  difficulties  of  the  American  who  essays 
to  write  correct  English.    Honorary,  honorarium  and  honorific  drop 

V  American  English;  New  York,  1921,  p.  37. 
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the  u,  but  honourable  retains  it  I  Furthermore,  the  English  make  a 
distinction  between  two  senses  of  rigor.  When  used  in  its  patholog- 
ical sense  (not  only  in  the  Latin  form  of  rigor  mortis,  but  as  an 
English  word)  it  dr(yp&  the  u;  in  all  other  senses  it  retains  the  u. 


2. 
The  Influence  of  Webster 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  America  the  rules  of  English 
orthography  were  beautifully  vague,  and  so  we  find  the  early  docu- 
ments full  of  spellings  that  seem  quite  fantastic  today.  AetaemaU 
(for  eternal)  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Court  for 
1646.  But  now  and  then  a  curious  foreshadowing  of  later  American 
usage  is  encountered.  On  July  4, 1631,  for  example,  John  Winthrop 
wrote  in  his  journal  that  ''the  govemour  built  a  harh  at  Mistidc 
which  was  launched  this  day."  During  the  eighteenth  c^itury,  how- 
ever, and  especially  after  the  publication  of  Johnson's  dictionary, 
there  was  a  general  movement  in  England  toward  a  more  inflexible 
orthography,  and  many  hard  and  fast  rules,  still  surviving,  were 
then  laid  down.  It  was  Johnson  himself  who  established  the  position 
of  the  u  in  the  -our  words.  Bailey,  Dyche  and  other  lexicographers 
before  him  were  divided  and  uncertain ;  Johnson  declared  for  the  u, 
and  though  his  reasons  were  very  shaky  ^  and  he  often  neglected 
his  own  precept,  his  authority  was  sufficient  to  set  up  a  usage  which 
still  defies  attadc  in  England.  Even  in  America  this  usages  was  not 
often  brought  into  question  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  True  enough,  honor  appears  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  it  seems  to  have  got  there  rather  by  accident  than  by 
design.  In  Jefferson's  original  draft  it  is  spelled  honour.  So  early 
as  1768  Benjamin  Franklin  had  published  bis  ^'Scheme  for  a  ITew 
Alphabet  and  a  Beformed  Mode  of  Spelling,  with  Bemarks  and 

'C/.  LouDBbury:  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform;  p.  209  et  »eq.  John- 
son even  advocated  translataur,  emperour,  oratour  and  horrcur.  But,  like  most 
other  lexicographers,  he  was  often  inconsistent,  and  the  conflict  between  interiour 
and  eerterior,  and  anteriour  and  poatwior,  in  his  dictionary,  laid  him  op6tt  to 
much  criticism. 
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Examples  Conoeming  the  Same,  and  an  Enquiry  into  its  Uses"  and 
induced  a  Philaddphia  typefounder  to  cut  type  for  it,  but  this  scheme 
was  too  extravagant  to  be  adopted  anywhere,  or  to  have  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  spelling.® 

jj[t  was  Noah  Webster  who  finally  achieved  the  divorce  between 
English  example  and  American  pract^^  He  struck  the  first  blow  in 
his  '^Grammatical  Institute  of  the"£ngnsh  Language/'  published  at 
Hartford  in  1783.  Attached  to  this  work  was  an  appendix  bearing 
the  formidable  title  of  ''An  Essay  on  the  Necessity,  Advantages  and 
Practicability  of  Bef  orming  the  Mode  of  Spelling,  and  of  Bendering 
the  Orthography  of  Words  Correspondent  to  the  Pronunciation,"  and 
during  the  same  year,  at  Boston,  he  set  forth  his  ideas  a  second 
time  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "American  Spelling  Book."  The  in- 
fluence of  this  spelling-book  was  immediate  and  profound.  It  took 
the  place  in  the  schools  of  Dilworth's  "Aby-sel-pha,"  the  favorite  of 
the  generation  preceding,  and  maintained  its  authority  for  fully  a 
century.  Until  Lyman  Cobb  entered  the  lists  with  his  "New  Spelling 
Book,"  in  1842,  its  innumerable  editions  scarcely  had  any  rivalry, 
and  even  then  it  held  its  own.  I  have  a  New  York  edition,  dated 
1848,  which  contains  an  advertisement  stating  that  the  annual  sale 
at  that  time  was  more  than  a  million  copies,  and  that  more  than 
<l^30,000,000  copies  had  been  sold  since  1783.  In  the  late  40's  the 
publishers,  George  F.  Cooledge  &  Bro.,  devoted  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  fastest  steam  press  in  the  United  States  to  the  printing  of  it* 
This  press  turned  out  525  copies  an  hour,  or  5,250  a  day.  It  was 
"constructed  expressly  for  printing  Webster^s  Elementary  Spelling 
Book  [the  name  had  been  changed  in  1829]  at  an  expense  of  $5,000." 
Down  to  1889,  62,000,000  copies  of  the  book  had  been  sold. 

The  appearance  of  Webster's  first  dictionary,  in  1806,  greatly 
strengthened  his  influence.  The  best  dictionary  available  to  Ameri- 
cans before  this  was  Johnson's  in  its  various  incarnations,  but  against 
Johnson's  stood  a  good  deal  of  animosity  to  its  compiler,  whose  im- 
placable hatred  of  all  things  American  was  well  known  to  the  citizens 
of  the  new  republic.  John  Walker's  dictionary,  issued  in  London 
in  1791,  was  also  in  use,  but  not  extensively.    A  home-made  school 

*In  a  letter  to  Mim  StephenBon,  Sept.  20,  1768,  he  exhibited  the  use  of  his 
new  alphabet.    The  letter  is  to  be  found  in  most  editions  of  his  writings. 


/^ 
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dictionary,  issued  at  New  Haven  in  1798  or  1799  by  one  Samuel 
Johnson,  Jt. — apparently  no  relative  of  the  great  Sam — and  a 
larger  work  published  a  year  later  by  Johnson  and  the  Eev.  John 
Elliott,  pastor  in  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  seem  to  have  made  no 
impression,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  commended  by  Simeon 
Baldwin,  Chauncey  Goodrich  and  other  magnificoes  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  even  by  Webster  himself.  The  field  was  thus  open  to 
the  laborious  and  truculent  XoalL  He  was  already  the  acknowledged 
magister  of  lexicography  in  America,  and  there  was  an  active  public 
demand  for  a  dictionary  that  should  be  wholly  American.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  first  duodecimo,  according  to  Williams,^^  thereby 
took  on  something  of  the  character  of  a  national  event.  It  was 
received,  not  critically,  but  patriotically,  and  its  imperfections  were 
swallowed  as  eagerly  as  its  merits.  Later  on  Webster  had  to  meet 
formidable  critics,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  but  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  reigned  almost  unchallenged.  Edition  after 
edition  of  his  dictionary  was  published,  each  new  one  showing  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  Finally,  in  1828,  he  printed  his  great 
^^ American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language^"  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  It  held  the  field  for  half  a  century,  not  only  against 
Worcester  and  the  other  American  lexicographers  who  followed 
im,  but  also  against  the  best  dictionaries  produced  in  England. 
Until  the  appearance  of  the  Concise  Oxford  in  19 14,  indeed,  America 
remained  far  ahead  of  England  in  practical  dictionary  making. 

Webster  had  declared  boldly  for  simpler  spellings  in  his  early 
spelling  books;  in  his  dictionary  of  1806  he  made  an  assault  at  all 
arms  upon  some  of  the  dearest  prejudices  of  English  lexicographers. 
Grounding  his  wholesale  reforms  upon  a  saying  by  Franklin,  that 
"those  people  spell  best  who  do  not  know  how  to  spell" — tL  e.,  who 
spell  phonetically  and  logically— he  made  an  almost  complete  sweep 
of  whole  classes  of  silent  letters^-the  u  in  the  -ow  words,  the  fin^l  e 
in  determine  and  requisite,  tKesilent  a  in  thread,  feaiher  and  steady, 
the  silent  b  in  thwmb,  the  s  in  idand,  the  o  in  leopard,  and  the  redun- 
dant consonants  in  tra/oeler,  vmgon,  jeweler,  etc.  (English :  traveller, 
waggon,  jeweller) .    More,  he  lopped  the  final  h  from  froUcTc,  phydde 

**R.  0.  WiUiamB:  Our  Dictionaries;  New  York,  1890,  p.  30.  See  also  S.  A. 
St^er:  American  Dictionaries;  Baltimore,  1913. 
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and  their  analogues.  Yet  more,  he  transposed  the  e  and  the  r  in 
many  words  ending  in  re,  such  as  theatre,  lustre,  centre  and  calibre. 
Yet  more^  he  chained  the  c  in  all  words  of  the  defence  class  to  & 
Yet  more,  he  changed  phU)  f  in  words  of  the  phantom  class,  ou  to  oo 
in  words  of  the  group  class^  ow  to  ou  in  crowd,  porpoise  to  porpess, 
acre  to  aker,  sew  to  soe,  woe  to  wo,  soot  to  5ti^,  gaol  to  yoiZ^  and  plough 
to  ptow.  Finally,  he  antedated  the  simplified  spellers  by  inventing 
a  long  list  of  boldly  phonetic  spellings,  ranging  from  tung  for  tongua 
to  winymen  for  women,  and  from  havrums  for  heinous  to  ca.gr  for  fcegr. 

A  good  many  of  these  new  spellings,  of  course,  were  not  actually 
Webster^s  inventions.  For  example,  the  change  from  -our  to  -or  in 
words  of  the  hoTuyr  class  was  a  mere  echo  of  an  earlier  English  un- 
certainty. In  the  first  three  folios  of  Shakespeare,  1623^  1632  and 
1663-6,  honor  and  honouar  were  used  indiscriminately  and  in  almost 
equal  proportions ;  English  spelling  was  still  fluid,  and  the  -oui^f orm 
was  not  consistency  adopted  until  the  fourth  folio  of  1685.  More- 
over, John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  -or-form  was  "a  fashionable  impropriety"  in  Eng- 
land in  1791.  But  the  great  authority  of  Johnson  stood  against  it, 
and  Webster  was  surely  not  one  to  imitate  fashionable  improprieties. 
He  deleted  the  u  for  purely  etymological  reasons,  going  back  to  the 
Latin  honor,  fwvor  and  odor  without  taking  account  of  the  inter- 
mediate French  honneur,  faA)efu/r  and  odeur.  And  where  no  etymo- 
logical reasons  presented  themselves,  he  made  his  changes  by  analogy 
and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  or  for  euphony  or  simplicity,  or 
because  it  pleased  him,  one  guesses>  to  stir  up  the  academic  animals. 
Webster,  in  fact,  delighted  in  controversy,  and  waa  anything  but 
free  from  the  national  yearning  to  make  a  sensation. 

A  great  many  of  his  innovations,  of  course,  failed  to  take  root^ 
and  in  the  course  of  time  he  abandoned  some  of  them  himself.  In 
his  early  "Essay  on  the  Necessity,  Advantage  and  Practicability  of 
Beforming  the  Mode  of  Spelling'^  he  advocated  reforms  which  were 
already  discarded  by  the  time  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
dictionary.  Among  them  were  the  dropping  of  the  silent  letter  in 
such  words  as  head,  gvoe,  buUt  and  realm,  making  them  hed,  giv,  htU, 
and  relm;  the  substitution  of  doubled  vowels  for  decayed  diphthongs 
in  such  words  as  mean,  zeal  and  near,  making  them  meen,  zeel  and 
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Tbeer;  and  the  substitution  of  sk  for  ch  in  such  French  loan-words  as 
machins  and  chevaLier,  making  them  masheen  and  shewjleer.  He 
also  declared  for  slUe  in  place  of  style,  and  for  many  other  such 
chaiiges,  and  then  quietly  abandoned  them.  The  successive  editions 
of  his  dictionary  show  still  further  concessions.  Crovd,  f ether, 
groop,  giUotin,  ttcmd,  insted,  leperd,  soe,  md,  steddy,  thret,  thred, 
thum  and  ivimmen  appear  only  in  the  1806  edition.  In  1828  he 
went  back  to  crowd,  feather,  group,  isUmd,  instead,  leopard,  sew, 
soot,  steady,  thread,  threat,  thvmb  and  women,  and  changed  gUlotin 
to  guiUotin.  In  addition,  he  restored  the  final  e  in  determine,  dis- 
cipUns,  regtdsUe,  imagine,  etc  In  1838,  revising  his  dictionary, 
he  abandoned  a  good  many  spellings  that  had  appeared  in  either 
the  1806  or  the  1828  edition,  notably  maiz  for  maize,  sWi^ran  ^^  for 
sovereign  and  guilUdin  for  guillotine.  But  he  stuck  manfully  to  a 
numbei'  that  were  quite  as  revolutionary — ^for  example,  aker  for 
acre,  cag  for  Jceg,  grotesk  for  grotesque,  hamous  for  heinous,  porpess 
for  porpoise  and  tung  for  tongue— ^jiA.  they  did  not  begin  to  dis- 
appear until  tlie  edition  of  1854,  issued  by  other  hands  and  eleven 
years  after  his  death.  Three  of  his  favorites,  ehimist  for  chemist, 
neger  for  negro  and  zeber  for  zebra,  are  incidentally  interesting  as 
showing  changes  in  American  pronunciation.  He  abandoned  zeher 
in  1828,  but  remained  faithful  to  ehimist  and  neger  to  the  last. 

But  though  he  was  thus  forced  to  give  occasional  ground,  and  in 
more  tlian  one  case  held  out  in  vain,  Webster  lived  to  see  the  majority 
of  his  reforms  adopted  by  his  countrymen.  He  left  the  ending  in  -or 
triumphant  over  tlie  ending  in  -our,  he  shook  the  security  of  the 
ending  in  -re,  he  rid  American  spelling  of  a  great  many  doubled 
consonants,  he  established  the  s  in  words  of  the  defense  group,  and 
he  gave  currency  to  many  characteristic  American  spellings,  notably 
jaU,  wagon,  plow,  m/>ld  and  ax.  These  spellings  still  survive,  and 
are  practically  universal  in  the  United  States  today;  their  use  con- 
stitutes one  of  tlie  most  obvious  differences  between  written  EngUsb 
and  written  American.  Moreover,  they  have  founded  a  general 
tendency,  the  effects  of  which  reach  far  beyond  the  field  actually 

°I  find  soveran  in  the  London  Timea  Literary  Supplement  for  Aug.  6,  1920, 
p.  1,  art.  Words  for  Music,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  support  elsewhere.  Cassell 
and  the  Ckmcise  Oxford  do  not  list  it. 
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traversed  by  Webster  himself.  New  words,  and  particularly  loan- 
words, are  simplified,  and  hence  naturalized  in  American  much  more 
quickly  than  in  English*  Employe  has  long  since  become  employee 
in  our  newspapers,  and  asphalte  has  lost  its  final  e,  and  manoeuvre 
has  become  maneuver,  and  pyjamas  has  become  pajamas.  Even  the 
terminology  of  science  is  simplified  and  Americanized.  In  medicine^ 
for  example,  the  highest  American  usage  countenances  many  forms 
which  would  seem  barbarisms  to  an  English  medical  man  if  he 
encountered  them  in  the  Lancet  In  derivatives  of  the  Ghreek  haima 
it  is  the  almost  invariable  American  custom  to  spell  the  root  syllable 
Jhem,  but  the  more  conservative  English  make  it  hcBm — e.  g.,  in 
hcem4)rrh4ige  and  JuBmiplegia.  In  an  exhaustive  list  of  diseases 
issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ^*  the  hasmr  form 
does  not  appear  onca  In  the  same  way  American  usage  prefers 
esophagus,  diarrhea  and  gonorrhea  to  the  English  oesophagus,  diaar- 
rhcea  and  gonorrhoea.  In  the  style  book  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  I  find  many  other  spellings  that  would 
shock  an  English  medical  author,  among  them  cwret  for  curette,  co- 
cain  for  cocaine,  gage  for  gauge,  intern  for  vnieme,  lacrimal  for  loch- 
rymal,  and  a  whole  group  of  words  ending  in  -er  instead  of  in  -re.^' 
Webster's  reforms,  it  goes  without  saying,  have  not  passed  un- 
challenged by  the  guardians  of  tradition.  A  glance  at  the  literature 
of  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  that  most  of  the 
serious  authors  of  the  time  ignored  his  new  spellings,  though  they 
were  quickly  adopted  by  the  newspapers.  Bancroft's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" contains  -our  endings  in  all  such  words  as  honor,  wrdor  and 
ja/ooT.  Washington  Irving  also  threw  his  influence  against  the  -or 
ending,  and  so  did  Bryant  and  most  of  the  other  literary  big-wigs 
of  that  day.  After  the  appearance  of  "An  American  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,"  in  1828,  a  formal  battle  was  joined,  with 
Lyman  Cobb  and  Joseph  E.  Worcester  as  the  chief  opponents  of 

**  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  and  Conditions,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Sur- 
geon General;  Wa8binfl:ton,  1916. 

^American  Medical  Association  Style  Book;  Chicago,  1915.  At  the  1921  session 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Boston  an  English  gynecologist  read  a 
paper  and  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal.  When  he  received  the  proofs  he  ob- 
jected to  a  great  many  of  the  spellings,  e.  g,,  gonorrheal  for  gonorrhceal^  and 
faUopian  for  Falloppian,  The  Journal  refused  to  agree  to  his  English  spellings, 
but  when  his  paper  was  reprinted  separately  they  were  restored. 
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the  reformer.  Cobb  and  Worcester,  in  the  end,  accepted  the  -or 
ending  and  so  surrendered  on  the  main  issue,  but  various  other 
champions  arose  to  cany  on  the  war.  Edward  S.  Gt>uld,  in  a 
once  famous  essay,^*  denounced  the  whole  Websterian  orthography 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  Bryant,  reprinting  this  philippic  in  the 
Evening  Post,  said  that  on  account  of  Webster  ^%e  English  language 
has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  corruption  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,'^  and  offered  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  have  Gbuld's  de- 
nunciation '^read  twice  a  year  in  every  school-house  in  the  United 
States,  until  every  trace  of  Websterian  spelling  disappears  from  the 
land.''  But  Bryant  was  forced  to  admit  that^  even  in  1856,  the  chief 
novelties  of  the  Connecticut  schoolmaster  "who  taught  millions  to 
read  but  not  one  to  sin"  were  "adopted  and  propagated  by  the  largest 
publishing  house,  through  the  columns  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
monthly  magazine,  and  through  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  widely 
circulated  newspapers  in  the  United  States" — ^which  is  to  say,  the 
Tribune  under  Greeley.  The  last  academic  attack  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  Coxe  in  1886,  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  resigned 
statement  that  ^^ebster  has  corrupted  our  spelling  sadly."  Louns- 
bury,  with  his  active  interest  in  spelling  reform,  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  Webster,  and  effectively  disposed  of  the  controversy 
by  showing  that  the  great  majority  of  his  spellings  were  supported 
by  precedents  quite  as  respectable  as  those  behind  the  fashionable 
English  spellings.  In  Lounsbury's  opinion,  a  good  deal  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  was  no  more  than  a  symptom  of  antipathy  to  all 
things  American  among  certain  Englishmen  and  of  subservience  to 
all  things  English  among  certain  Americans.^' 

Webster's  inconsistencies  gave  his  opponents  a  formidable  weapon 
for  use  against  him — ^until  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  the  orthodox 
English  spelling  was  quite  as  inconsistent.  He  sought  to  change  acre 
to  aker,  but  left  lucre  unchanged.  He  removed  the  final  /  from 
haHiff,  mastiff  J  plaintiff  and  pontiff,  but  left  it  in  distaff.  He 
changed  c  to  ^  in  words  of  the  offense  dass,  but  left  the  c  in  fence. 
He  changed  the  ck  in  frolick,  physick,  etc.,  into  a  simple  e,  but 
restored  it  in  such  derivatives  as  frolicksome.    He  deleted  the  silent 

^DetnooroHe  RevieWy  March,  1S56. 

»  Vide  English  Spelliiig  and  Spdling  Refonn,  p.  229. 
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u  in  fMndd,  but  left  it  in  ccyart.  These  slips  were  made  tlie  most  of 
by  Cobb  in  a  furious  pamphlet  in  eizcessiyely  fine  print^  printed  in 
1831.^*  He  also  detected  Webster  in  the  frequent  favx  pas  of  using 
spellings  in  his  definitions  and  explanations  that  conflicted  with 
the  spellings  he  advocated.  Various  other  purists  joined  in  the 
attack,  and  it  was  renewed  with  great  fuiy  after  the  appearance  of 
Worcester's  dictionary,  in  1846,  Worcester,  who  had  b^gun  his 
lexicographical  labors  by  editing  Johnson's  dictionary,  was  a  good 
deal  more  conservative  than  Webster,  and  so  the  partisans  of  con- 
formily  rallied  around  him,  and  for  a  while  the  controversy  took 
on  all  the  rancor  of  a  personal  quarrel.  Even  the  editions  of  Webster 
printed  after  his  death,  though  they  gave  way  on  many  points,  were 
violently  arraigned.  Gk)uld,  in  1867,  belabored  the  editions  of  1854 
and  1866  ^^  and  complained  that  '^for  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
Websterian  replies  have  uniformly  been  bitter  in  tone,  and  very 
free  in  the  imputation  of  personal  motives,  or  interested  or  improper 
motives,  on  the  part  of  opposing  critics."  At  this  time  Webster  him- 
self had  been  dead  for  twenty-two  years.  Scheie  de  Vere,  during 
the  same  year,  denounced  the  publishers  of  the  Webster  dictionaries 
for  applying  '^immense  capital  and  a  large  stock  of  energy  and 
perseverance"  to  the  propagation  of  his  ''new  and  arbitrarily  imposed 
orthography."  ^* 


8. 

Ths  Advance  of  American  Spelling 

The  logical  superiority  of  American  spelling  is  well  exhibited  by 
its  persistent  advance  in  the  face  of  all  this  hostility  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  English  objection  to  our  simplifications^  as  Brander 
Matthews  once  pointed  out,  is  not  wholly  or  even  chiefly  etymolog- 
ical; its  roots  lie,  to  borrow  James  Russell  Lowell's  phrase,  in  an 
esthetic  hatred  burning  ''with  as  fierce  a  flame  as  ever  did  theological 

^A  Critical  Review  of  the  Orthography  of  Dr.  Webster's  Series  of  Books  .  .  .; 
New  York,  1831. 
''Good  English;  p.  137  et  •eq. 
»  Studies  in  English;  pp.  64-5. 
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hatred.''  There  is  something  inordinately  offensive  to  English  purists 
in  the  very  thought  of  taking  lessons  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  the  mother-tongue.  The  opposition,  transcending  the 
academic,  takes  on  the  character  of  the  patriotic  ^'Any  American," 
said  Matthews  in  1892,  ^Vho  chances  to  note  the  force  and  the  fervor 
and  the  frequency  of  the  objurgations  against  American  spelling  in 
the  columns  of  the  Satwrday  Review,  for  example,  and  of  the 
AthenoBV/m,  may  find  himself  wondering  as  to  the  date  of  the  papal 
bull  which  declared  the  infallibility  of  contemporary  British  orthog- 
raphy, and  as  to  the  place  where  the  council  of  the  Church  was  held 
at  which  it  was  made  an  article  of  faith."  ^*  But  that,  as  I  say,  was 
in  1892.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  enormous  change,  and  though 
the  editors  of  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  so  recently  as  1914, 
pointedly  refrained  from  listing  forms  that  would  ^^strike  every 
reader  as  Americanisms,"  they  surrendered  in  a  wholesale  manner 
to  forms  quite  as  thoroughly  American  in  origin,  among  them,  ax, 
alarm,  tire,  asphalt,  prograan,  toilet,  halJc,  wa^on,  vial,  inquire, 
advertisement,  pygmy  and  czar.  The  monumental  New  English 
Dictionary  upon  which  the  Concise  Oxford  is  chiefly  based  shows 
many  silent  concessions,  and  quite  as  many  open  yieldings — ^for 
example,  in  the  case  of  ax,  which  is  admitted  to  be  ^Hbetter  than  axe 
on  every  ground."  Moreover,  practical  English  lexicographers  tend 
to  march  ahead  of  it,  outstripping  the  liberalism  of  its  editor.  Sir 
James  A.  H.  Murray.  In  1914,  for  example.  Sir  James  was  still 
protesting  against  dropping  the  first  e  from  judgement,  a  characteris- 
tic Americanism,  but  during  the  same  year  the  Concise  Oxford  put 
judgment  ahead  of  judgement,  and  two  years  earlier  the  Authors' 
and  Printers'  Dictionary,  edited  by  Horace  Hart,*^  had  dropped 
judgement  altogether.  Hart  is  Controller  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  and  the  Authors'  and  Printers'  Dictionary  is  an  authority 
accepted  by  nearly  all  of  the  great  English  book  publishers  and 
newspapers.  Its  last  edition  shows  a  great  many  American  spellings. 
For  example,  it  recommends  the  use  of  jaU  and  jaUer  in  place  of  the 
English  gad  and  gaoler,  says  that  ax  is  better  than  axe,  drops  the 

*  Americanisms  and  Briticisms;  New  York,  1892,  p.  37. 

"Authors'  &  Printers'  Dictionary  ...  an  attempt  to  codify  the  best  typo- 

graphical  practices  of  the  present  day,  by  F.  Howard  Collins;  4th  ed.,  revised 
y  Horace  Hart;  London,  1912. 
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final  6  from  asphdlte  and  forme,  changes  the  y  to  i  in  cyder,  cypher 
and  eyren  and  advocates  the  same  change  in  tyre,  drops  the  redundant 
t  from  nett,  changes  burthen  to  hjurden,  spells  wagcn  with  one  g,  pre- 
fers fuse  to  fuze,  and  takes  the  e  out  of  storey.  "Eules  for  Com- 
positors and  Readers  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford/'  also  edited 
by  Hart  (with  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Murray  and  Dr.  Henry 
Bradley) y  is  another  very  influential  English  authority.^^  It  gives 
its  imprimatur  to  bark  (a  ship),  cipher,  siren,  jail,  story,  tire  and 
wagon,  and  even  advocates  kilogram  and  omelet  CasseU's  New 
English  Dictionary  ^^  goes  quite  as  far.  Like  Hart  and  the  Oxford 
it  clings  to  the  -our  and  -re  endings  and  to  the  diphthongs  in  such 
words  as  cesthete  and  wnoesthesia,  but  it  prefers  jadl  to  gaol,  net  to 
nett,  story  to  storey,  asphalt  to  asphalte,  tire  to  tyre,  wagon  to 
waggon,  inquiry  to  enquiry,  vial  to  plhial,  advertise  to  advertize, 
baritone  to  baarytone,  and  pygmy  to  pigmAf. 

There  is,  however,  much  confusion  among  these  authorities;  the 
English  are  still  unable  to  agree  as  to  which  American  spellings  they 
will  adopt  and  which  they  will  keep  under  the  ban  for  a  while  longer. 
The  Concise  Oxford  prefers  bark  to  barque  and  the  Poet  Laureate  *• 
adopts  it  boldly,  but  Cassell  still  clings  to  barque.  Cassell  favors 
baritone;  the  Oxford  declares  for  barytone.  The  Oxford  is  for  czar; 
Cassell  is  for  tsar.  The  Oxford  admits  program;  Cassell  sticks  to 
programme.  Both  have  abandoned  en/juire  for  inquire,  but  they 
remain  faithful  to  encwnbrwnce,  endorse  and  enclose,  though  they  list 
indersalion  and  the  Oxford  also  gives  indorsee.  Hart  agrees  with 
them.^^  Both  have  abandoned  OBther  for  ether,  but  they  cling  to 
CBsthetic  and  ostiology.  Neither  gives  up  plough,  cheque,  connexion, 
mould,  pease,  mollvsc  or  kerb,  and  Cassell  even  adorns  the  last- 
named  with  an  astounding  compound  credited  to  ^^ American  slang,'' 
to  v^it,  kerb-stone  broker.  Both  favor  such  forms  as  surprise  and 
advertisement,  and  yet  I  find  surprized,  advertizement  and  to  ad- 

*^  Horace  Hart:  Rules  for  Compoaitora  and  Readers  at  the  University  Press, 
Oxford:  23rd  ed.;  London,  1914.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Davy,  of  the 
London  TimeSf  that,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  the  Timea^  observes  the 
rales  laid  down  in  this  book. 

"Edited  by  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Baker;  London,  1919. 

"EngUsh  Homophones;  Oxford,  1919,  p.  7. 

*£ven  worse  inconsistencies  are  often  encountered.  Thus  enquir}f  appears  on 
p.  3  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission's  First  Report;  London,  1917;  but  in- 
quiring  is  cm  p.  1. 
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vertiae  in  tbe  piwpeetm  of  BngliA,  a  magMine  {mnded  to  fnrdier 
^tbe  fomantic  and  fttriatic  study  of  Engluh,"  and  advertize  and 
cdvertizmg  are  in  the  first  nmnber.^  All  the  Englinh  anthorities 
that  I  hare  eonsnlted  pfefer  the  -re  ^  and  -aur  endings;  nevertheless 
the  London  Nation  adapted  the  -or  ending  in  IQIQ^*'  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw  had  adopted  it  years  befoieu  The  British  Board  of 
Trader  in  attempting  to  fix  the  qpdling  of  Tarioos  arientific  teims^ 
has  often  come  to  grie£  Thus  it  detaches  the  final  -^ne  from  gramme 
in  sodi  compounds  as  leHogram  and  milligram,  hnt  insists  npon 
gramme  when  the  word  stands  alona  In  American  usage  gram  is 
now  common^  and  scarcely  challenged.  A  number  of  ^ellingB,  nearly 
all  Ammcan^  are  tremUing  on  the  brink  of  acceptance  in  both  conn- 
tries.  Among  them  is  rime  (for  rhyme).  This  spdling  was  correct 
in  En^and  until  about  1530,  but  its  recent  revival  was  of  American 
origin.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Concise  Oxford  and  by  ibe  editors  of 
the  Cambridge  History  of  En^ish  Literature,  but  not  by  CassdL  It 
sddom  appears  in  an  Engliwh  joumaL  The  same  may  be  said  of 
grewsome.  It  has  got  a  footing  in  both  countries^  but  the  wei^t  of 
English  opinion  is  still  against  it.  Develop  (instead  of  devdope) 
has  gone  further  in  both  countries.    So  has  engulf,  for  engidph. 


British  Spelling  in  the  United  Stales 

American  imitation  of  English  orthography  has  two  impulses 
behind  it  First,  there  is  the  colonial  spirit,  the  desire  to  pass  as 
English — ^in  brief,  mere  affectation.  Secondly,  there  is  the  wish 
among  printers^  chiefly  of  Ixx^,  to  reach  a  compromise  spelling 
acceptable  in  both  countries,  thus  avoiding  expensive  revisions  in 

*  London,  March,  1919. 

**  OaUber  is  now  the  official  tpellinff  of  the  United  States  Army.  Of.  Descrip- 
tion and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  U.  S.  Rifle,  Oaliber  .30,  Model  of  1903; 
Washington,  1916.    But  oaUbre  is  still  official  in  England. 

"  Of.  EnfflUh,  May-June,  1919,  p.  88. 
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case  slieets  are  printed  for  poblication  in  England.'®  The  first 
influence  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  chiefly  visible  among  folk  of 
fashionable  pretensions,  and  is  not  widespread.  At  Bar  Ekrbor,  in 
Maine,  some  of  the  summer  residents  are  at  great  pains  to  put 
TMorhoiur  instead  of  harbor  on  their  stationery,  but  the  local  post- 
master still  continues  to  stamp  all  mail  Bar  Harbor,  the  legal  name 
of  the  place.  In  the  same  way  Amerioan  haberdashers  sometimes 
advertise  pyjamas  instead  of  pajamas,  just  as  they  advertise  braces 
instead  of  suspenders  and  boots  instead  of  shoes*  But  this  benign 
folly  does  not  go  very  far.  Beyond  occasionally  clinging  to  the  -re 
ending  in  words  of  the  theaire  group,  all  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  employ  the  native  orthography,  and  it  would  be  quite  as 
startling  to  encounter  honovr  or  tramUer  in  one  of  them  as  it  would 
be  to  encounter  gaol  or  waggoTi.  Even  the  most  fashionable  jewelers 
in  Fifth  avenue  still  deal  in  jewelry,  not  in  jewellery. 

The  second  influence  is  of  more  effect  and  importanca  In  the 
days  before  the  copyright  treaty  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  standing  arguments  against  it  among  the  English 
was  based  upon  the  fear  that  it  would  flood  England  with  books  set 
up  in  America,  and  so  work  a  corruption  of  English  spelling.'^ 
This  fear,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  certain  plausibility;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  American  books  and  American  magazines 
have  done  valiant  missionary  service  for  American  orthography. 
But  English  conservatism  still  holds  out  stoutly  enough  to  force 
American  printers  to  certain  compromises.  When  a  book  is  designed 
for  circulation  in  both  countries  it  is  common  for  the  publisher  to 
instruct  the  printer  to  employ  '^English  spelling."     This  English 

"  Mere  stupid  copying  may  perhaps  be  added.  An  example  of  it  appears  on  a 
map  printed  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Conquest  and  Kultur,  compiled  by  two 
oolUge  professors  and  issued  by  the  Creel  press  bureau  during  the  Great  War. 
(Washington,  1918.)  On  this  map,  borrowed  from  an  English  periodical  called 
ifew  Europe  without  correction,  annes^  is  spelled  annexe.  In  the  same  way 
English  spellings  often  appear  in  paragraphs  reprinted  from  the  English  news- 
papers. As  compensation  in  the  case  of  annesee  I  find  annew  on  pages  11  and  23 
of  A  Report  on  Uie  Treatment  by  the  Enemy  of  British  Priscmers  of  War  Behind 
the  Firmg  Lines  in  France  and  Belgium;  Miscellaneous  No.  7  (1918).  When 
used  as  a  verb  the  English  always  spell  the  word  annem.  Anneofe  is  only  the 
noun  form. 

"  Vide  Matthews:  Americanisms  and  Briticisms^  pp.  33-34. 
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spellings  at  the  Riverside  Press^*^  embraces  all  the  -our  hidings  and 
the  following  further  forms : 

cheque  grey 

chequered  inflezion 

connexion  jewellery 

dreamt  leapt 

faggot  premiss  (in  logic) 

forgather  waggon 

forgo 

It  will  be  noted  that  gaol,  tyre,  storey,  herb,  asphdUe,  armexe, 
ostler,  mollusc  and  pyjamas  are  not  listed,  nor  are  the  words  ending 
in  -re.  These  and  their  like  constitute  the  English  contribution  to 
the  oompromisa  Two  other  great  American  book  presses,  that  of 
the  Macmillan  Company  and  that  of  the  J.  S.  Gushing  Company,^^ 
add  goal  and  storey  to  the  list,  and  also  hehove,  briar,  drUy,  enr 
quire,  gaiety,  gipsy,  instai,  judgement,  lacquey,  moustache,  nought, 
pyg^^  postillion,  refleodon,  shUy,  slUy,  staunch  and  verandah. 
Here  they  go  too  far,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  English  themselves 
have  begun  to  abandon  enquire  and  judgement,  and  lacquey  is  also 
going  out  over  there.  The  Riverside  Press,  even  in  books  intended 
only  for  America,  prefers  certain  English  forms,  among  them, 
ancemia,  axe,  mediaeval,  W4>uld,  plough,  programane  and  quartette, 
but  in  compensation  it  stands  by  such  typical  Amaricanisms  as 
caliber,  caiJe,  center,  cozy,  defense,  foregather,  gray,  hemorrhage, 
luster,  maneuver,  mustache,  theater  and  vwolen.  The  Government 
Printing  OflSce  at  Washington  follows  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,**  which  supports  many  of  the  innovations  of  Webster 
himself.  This  dictionary  is  the  authority  in  perhaps  a  majority 
of  American  printing  offices,  with  the  Standard  and  the  Century 
supporting  it.    The  latter  two  also  follow  Webster,  notably  in  his  -er 

"Handbook  of  Style  in  Use  at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Boston, 
1913. 

"Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Authors;  New  York,  1918;  Preparation  of  Manu- 
script, Proof  Reading,  and  Office  Style  at  J.  S.  Gushing  Company's;  Norwood, 
Mass.,  n.  d. 

**  Style  Book,  a  Compilation  of  Rules  Governing  Executive,  Congressional  and 
Departmental  Printing,  Including  the  Oongresnonal  Record,  ed.  of  Feb.,  1917; 
Washington,  1917.  A  copy  of  this  style  bode  is  in  the  proof-room  of  nearly  every 
*        '        daily  newspaper  and  its  rules  are  generally  observed. 
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endings  and  in  his  substitution  of  a  for  c  in  words  of  the  defense 
clas&  The  Worcester  Dictionary  is  the  sole  exponent  of  English 
spelling  in  general  circulation  in  the  United  States.  It  remains 
faithful  to  most  of  the  -re  endings,  and  to  manoBUvre,  gramme, 
fiUmgh,  sceptic,  woollen,  axe  and  many  other  English  forms.  But 
even  Worcester  favors  such  characteristic  American  spellings  as 
hehoove,  brier,  caliber,  checkered,  dryly,  jail  and  wagon.  The  At- 
lantic  Monthly,  which  is  inclined  to  be  stiff  and  British,  follows 
Webster,  but  with  certain  reservations.  Thus  it  uses  the  -re  ending 
in  words  of  the  cerder  class^  retains  the  u  in  mould,  movU  and  mou^- 
tache,  retains  the  redundant  terminal  letters  in  such  words  as 
gramme,  programme  and  qiuvrtette,  retains  the  final  e  in  axe  and 
adze,  and  clings  to  the  double  vowels  in  such  words  as  m^duBval, 
aauBstheda,  hom^oeopathy,  and  diarrhoea^  In  addition,  it  uses  the 
English  plough,  whiskey,  civs  and  gruesome,  differentiates  between 
the  noun  practice  and  the  verb  to  practise,  and  makes  separate  words 
of  to  ensure,  to  make  certain,  and  to  insure,  to  protect  or  indemnify. 
It  also  prefers  entrust  to  intrust.  It  follows  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
rule  laid  down  by  Webster  for  the  doubling  of  consonants  in  deriva- 
tives bearing  such  suffixes  as  -ed,  -ing,  -er,  and  -^us.  This  rule  is  that 
words  ending  ml,  p,  r  and  t,  when  this  last  letter  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  double  the  consonant  before  such  suffixes,  but  only  if  the 
words  are  monosyllables  or  polysyllables  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. Thus  dispelled  has  two  Ts^  but  traveled  has  one,  equipped 
has  two  p's  but  worshiper  one,  occurred  has  two  r's  but  altered  one^ 
and  petted  has  two  fs  but  trumpeter  one.*' 

There  remains  a  twilight  zone  in  which  usage  is  still  uncertain 
in  both  England  and  America.  The  words  in  it  are  chiefly  neologisms, 
6.  g.,  airplane.  In  1914  or  thereabout  the  London  Times  announced 
that  it  had  decided  to  use  airplane  in  place  of  aeroplane,  but  three 
weeks  later  it  went  back  to  the  original  form.  The  Concise  Oxford 
sticks  to  aeroplane  (without  the  dieresis)  and  so  does  Cassell's,  though 
it  lists  airplane  among  war  terms.  The  majority  of  English  news- 
papers follow  these  authorities, (but  in  the  United  States  airplane  is 

"Text,  Type  and  Style,  a  Compendium  of  Ailantio  Usage,  by  George  B.  Ives; 
Boston,  1921,  p.  IWff. 
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in  steadily  inereasing  lue.  Some  oanfosioii  is  caused  by  die  fact  diat 
the  Franch,  who  originated  practicaUy  all  of  our  aeronautical  tenufl, 
use  aeroplane,  but  omit  the  final  e  from  hiplan,  numopUm,  etc.  A 
correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  terminations 
are  not  the  same  etymologically.  The  plan  of  biplan  is  a  word  mean- 
ing ^'a  plane,  a  plane  surface'' ;  while  the  plane  of  aeroplane  is  a  f oi> 
mation  taken  from  the  verb  planer,  to  soar,  to  glide.  Hence  aero- 
plane means  ^'ce  qui  plane  dans  Vair/'  while  hiplan  means  ^^ce  qui 
a  deux  plans.''  In  the  United  States  the  current  forms  are  biplane 
tjid  numoplane. 

In  Canada  the  two  orthographies,  English  and  American,  flourish 
side  by  sida  By  an  Order-in-Oouncil  of  1890,  all  official  correspond- 
ence must  show  the  EngUah  spelling,  but  practically  all  of  the  news- 
papers use  the  American  spelling  and  it  is  also  taught  in  most  of 
the  public  schools,  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  Domin- 
ion government,  but  of  the  provincial  ministers  of  education.  In 
Australia  the  English  spelling  is  official,  but  various  American  forms 
are  making  fast  progress.  According  to  the  Triad,  the  leading  Aus- 
tralian magazine,*^  ^'horrible  American  inaccuracies  of  spelling  are 
coming  into  common  use"  in  the  newspapers  out  there;  worse,  the 
educational  authorities  of  Victoria  authorize  the  use  of  the  American 
-er  ending.  This  last  infamy  has  been  roundly  denounced  by  Sir 
Adrian  Knox,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Triad 
displays  a  good  deal  of  colonial  passion  in  supporting  him.  ^'Unhap- 
pily,"  it  says,  *  Ve  have  no  English  Academy  to  guard  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  language.  Everything  is  left  to  the  sense  and  loyalty 
of  decently  cultivated  peopla"  But  even  the  Triad  admits  that 
American  usage,  in  some  instances^  is  ^'correct."  It  is,  however,  bel- 
ligerently faithful  to  the  -oiir^nding.  "If  it  is  correct  or  tolerable 
in  English,"  it  argues  somewhat  lamely,  ^Ho  write  labor  for  labour, 
why  not  hoddy  for  body,  steddy  for  steady,  and  yot  for  yacht  f* 
Meanwhile,  as  in  Canada,  the  daily  papers  slide  into  the  Yankee 
orbit» 

^M*7  10,  1021,  p.  6. 
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5. 


Simplified  Spelling 

The  canent  movement  toward  a  general  reform  of  English-Ameri- 
can spelling  is  of  American  origin,  and  its  chief  supporters  are  Ameri- 
cans today.  Its  actual  father  was  Webster,  for  it  was  the  long  contro- 
ven^  over  his  simplified  spellings  that  brought  the  dons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association  to  a  serious  investigation  of  the  subject 
In  1875  they  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  possibility 
of  reform,  and  in  1876  this  committee  reported  favorably.  During 
the  same  year  there  was  an  International  Convention  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  English  Orthography  at  Philadelphia,  with  several  delegates 
from  England  present,  and  out  of  it  grew  the  Spelling  Bef orm  Asso- 
ciation. *'  In  1878  a  committee  of  American  philologists  began  pre- 
paring a  list  of  proposed  new  spellings,  and  two  years  later  the  Philo- 
logical Society  of  England  joined  in  the  work.  In  1883  a  joint  mani- 
festo was  issued^  recommending  various  general  simplifications. 
Among  those  enlisted  in  the  movement  were  Oharles  Darwin,  Lord 
Tennyson,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  In  1886 
the  American  Philological  Association  issued  independently  a  list 
of  recommendations  affecting  about  8,600  words,  and  falling  under 
ten  headings.  Practically  all  of  the  changes  proposed  had  been  put 
forward  80  years  before  by  Webster,  and  some  of  them  had  entered 
into  unquestioned  American  usage  in  the  meantime,  e.  g.,  the  deletion 
of  the  u  from  the  -our  wordsj,  the  substitution  of  er  for  re  at  the  end 
of  words,  and  the  reduction  of  traA>eller  to  triweler. 

The  trouble  with  the  others  was  that  they  were  either  too  uncouth 

"Acoounts  of  earlier  proposals  of  reform  in  Engliah  Bpelling  are  to  be  found 
in  Sayce'B  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  yoI.  i,  p.  330  et  wq.,  and 
Whitens  Everyday  English,  jp.  162  et  aeq.  The  beet  ffeneral  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  in  Lounabuiys  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Bef  orm;  New  York, 
1909.  A  radical  innovation,  involving  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  present 
alphabet  and  the  substitution  of  a  series  of  symbols  with  vowel  points,  is  pro- 
pMed  in  Peetickay,  by  Wilfrid  Perrett;  Cambridge  (England),  1920.  Mr. 
Perrett's  book  is  written  in  a  lively  st^le,  and  includes  much  curious  matter. 
He  eriticises  the  current  schemes  of  spelling  reform  very  acutely.  Nearly  all  of 
them,  he  says,  suffer  ff <nn  the  defect  of  SMdng  to  represent  all  the  sounds  of 
Enfflish  by  the  present  alphabet.  This  he  calls  "one  more  reshuflSe  of  a  prehia- 
tom  pack,  one  more  attempt  to  deal  out  26  cards  to  some  40  players.'' 
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to  be  adopted  without  a  long  struggle  or  likely  to  cause  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation. To  the  first  class  belonged  tung  for  tongue,  ruf  for 
rough,  hail  for  battle  and  abuv  for  ahove,  and  to  the  second  such 
forms  as  each  for  eaich  and  troble  for  troiAle.  The  result  was  that 
the  whole  reform  received  a  set-back:  the  public  dismissed  the  re- 
formers as  a  pack  of  dreamers.  Twelve  years  later  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  revived  the  movement  with  a  proposal  that  a  be- 
ginning be  made  with  a  very  short  list  of  reformed  spellings,  and 
nominated  the  following  by  way  of  experiment:  tho,  altho,  thru, 
ihruout,  fhoro,  thoroly,  thorofare,  program,  prolog,  catalog,  pedagog 
and  decalog.  This  scheme  of  gradual  changes  was  sound  in  prin- 
ciple^ and  in  a  short  time  at  least  two  of  the  reoonmiended  spellings^ 
program  and  catalog,  were  in  general  use.  Then,  in  1906,  came  the 
organization  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  with  an  endowment 
of  $15,000  a  year  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  a  formidable  list  of 
members  and  collaborators,  including  Henry  Bradley,  F.  I.  Fumi- 
vail,  0.  H.  Grandgent,  W.  W.  Skeat,  T.  R.  Lounsbury  and  F.  A. 
March.  The  board  at  once  issued  a  list  of  300  revised  spellings,  new 
and  old,  and  in  August,  1906,  President  Boosevelt  ordered  their 
adoption  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  But  this  unwise  effort 
to  hasten  matters,  combined  with  the  buffoonery  characteristically 
thrown  about  the  matter  by  Boosevelt,  served  only  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies, and  since  then,  though  it  has  prudently  gone  back  to  more 
discreet  endeavors  and  now  lays  main  stress  upon  the  original  12 
words  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Board  has  not  made 
a  greet  deal  of  progress.  '*  From  time  to  time  it  issues  impressive 
lists  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  are  using  some,  at  least,  of 
its  revised  spellings  and  of  colleges  that  have  made  them  optional, 
but  an  inspection  of  these  lists  shows  that  very  few  publications  of 
any  importance  have  been  converted  and  that  most  of  the  great  uni- 
versities still  hesitate.  '^  It  has,  however,  greatly  reinforced  the  au- 
thority behind  many  of  Webster's  spellings,  and  aided  by  the  Chem- 

"  Its  second  list  was  pubUahed  (m  Jsnnary  28,  1908,  its  third  on  Jannary  25, 
1900,  and  its  fourth  on  March  24,  1913,  and  since  then  there  have  been  several 
others.  But  most  of  its  Uterature  is  devoted  to  the  12  words  and  to  certain 
reformed  spellings  of  Webster,  already  in  general  use. 

*  In  April,  1919,  it  claimed  656  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  a  circulatioii 
of  18,000,000,  and  460  uniTersities,  coU^ges  and  nonnal  schools. 
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ical  Section  of  the  American  Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  editors  of  the  Jovmal  of  tlie  American  Medical  A»- 
Bociation,  it  has  done  much  to  reform  scientific  orthography.  Sudi 
forms  as  gram,  cocain,  chlorid,  anemia  and  amlin  are  the  products 
of  its  influenca  ^    Its  latest  list  reconmiends  tlie  following  changes : 

1.  When  a  word  b^ns  with  a  or  (b  substitute  e:  esthetic,  medieval,  subpena. 
But  retain  the  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word:  dlwnnm, 

2.  When  ht  is  pronounced  i,  drop  the  silent  h:  det,  dettor,  dout, 

3.  When  oeed  is  final  spell  it  oede:  evoede,  precede,  euooede. 

4.  When  oh  is  pronounced  like  hard  o,  drop  the  silent  h  except  before  e,  i 
and  y:  oaracter,  ohrid,  corue,  oronio,  eoo,  epoc,  mecanic,  monarc,  eoolar,  eoool, 
etomac,  tecniooL    But  retain  architect,  chemist,  monarchy, 

6.  When  a  double  c<Hi8onant  appears  before  a  final  silent  e  drop  the  last  two 
letters:  hiaar,  cigarvt,  oteton,  gavot,  gatset,  giraf,  gram,  program,  quartet ^ 
voMdeviL 

6.  When  a  word  ends  with  a  double  consonant  substitute  a  single  consonant: 
ad,  hU,  hluf,  hua,  oUu,  dol,  dul,  eg,  glaa,  lee,  lot,  mee,  mie,  pae,  pree,  thai,  tel, 
wU,  But  retain  U  after  a  long  vowel:  aU,  rolU  And  retain  «•  when  the  word 
has  more  than  one  syllable:  needleee. 

7.  Drop  the  final  silent  e  after  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  short  stressed 
▼owel:  gi^,  ha/v,  Iw, 

8.  Drop  the  final  silent  e  in  the  common  words  are,  gone  and  were:  or,  gem, 
iccr, 

0.  Drop  the  final  silent  e  in  the  unstressed  final  short  syllables  ide.  He,  ine, 
iee,  ite  and  ice:  actio,  Iromid,  definit,  detormin,  practie,  hoetiL 

10.  Drop  the  silent  e  after  lo  and  rv:  involv,  twehf,  oarv,  deeerv. 

11.  Drop  the  silent  e  after  v  ot  »  when  preceded  by  a  digraph  representing  a 
long  vowel  or  a  diphthong:  achiev,  Jreets,  gaue,  aneett» 

12.  Drop  the  e  in  final  oe  when  it  is  pronounced  o:  fo,  ho,  ro,  to,  ioo.  But 
retain  it  in  inflections:  foee,  hoed, 

13.  When  one  of  the  letters  in  ea  is  silent  drop  it:  bred,  Jtrekfaei,  hed^  A^rt^ 
harth. 

14.  When  final  ed  is  pr<mounced  d  drop  the  e:  oald,  carrid,  emplogd,  marrid, 
robd,  enee^d,  etruggld,  wrongd.  But  not  when  a  wrong  pronunciation  wiU  be 
suggested:  hribd,  oand,  fiXd  (for  fled),  etc 

16.    When  final  ed  is  pronounced  t  substitute  t:  addreet,  ehipt,  helpt,  ti 


"The  Standard  Dictionary,  published  in  1906,  gave  great  aid  to  the  movement 
by  listing  the  3,500  reformed  spellings  recommended  by  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  in  1886.  The  publishers  of  the  Standard  are  also  the  publishers 
of  the  Literaru  Digest,  the  only  magazine  of  large  circulation  to  adopt  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board's  recommen&tions  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  sub- 
stitutes simple  vowels  for  diphthongs  in  such  words  as  esthetic  and  fetus,  uses 
t  in  place  of  the  usual  terminal  ed  in  addrest,  affioei,  etc.,  drops  the  final  me 
and  te  in  words  of  the  programme  and  cigarette  classes,  and  drops  the  ue  from 
words  of  the  catalogue  class.  See  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  Style  Card;  New 
Y(»k,  1914. 
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But  not  when  a  wrong  pronimciation  will  be  toggeeted:  haki,  faet  (for  faoed)^ 
etc. 

16.    When  ei  is  pronounced  like  ie  in  Mef  mibetitate  ie:  oonoiet, 


17.  When  a  final  ey  is  prcmounced  y  drop  the  e:  harly,  oMmny,  donky,  many, 
vaUy, 

18.  When  final  gh  is  prcmonnced  /  substitute  /  and  drop  the  silent  letter  oi 
the  preceding  digraph:  emtf,  laf,  ruf,  tuf, 

19.  When  gh  is  pronounced  g  drop  the  silent  h:  agast,  gtutlg,  go9i,  gouk 

20.  When  gm  is  final  drop  the  silent  g:  apothem,  diagram,  fimiK 

21.  When  gue  is  final  after  a  ccosonant,  a  short  vowel  or  a  digraph  repre- 
senting a  long  Towel  or  a  diphthong  drop  the  silent  ue:  tung,  oataiog,  hatrimg, 
leag,  sinagog.  But  not  when  a  wrong  pronunciation  would  be  soggested:  rog 
(for  rogue),  vag  (for  vague),  etc. 

22.  When  a  final  iee  is  pronounced  itse  substitute  iee:  odvertufe,  adoiee, 
franohize,  riee,  toiee, 

23.  When  mh  is  final  after  a  short  vowel  drop  h:  horn,  ontm,  dum,  lam.  Urn, 
thum.  But  not  when  a  wrong  primunciation  would  be  suggested:  com  (for 
comb),  torn  (for  tomb),  etc. 

24.  When  ou  before  I  is  pronounced  o  drop  u:  mdd,  eholder.  But  not  aol 
(for  soul). 

25.  When  ough  is  final  spell  a»  ^  ock  or  up,  according  to  the  pronunciation: 
dltho,  horo,  donut,  fwrio,  the,  ihoro,  thru,  hook,  hiooup. 

26.  When  our  is  final  and  ou  is  pronounced  as  a  short  vowel  drop  u:  color, 
honor,  labor. 

27.  When  ph  is  pronounced  /  substitute  /;  alfabet,  emfaaie,  faniom,  fonO' 
graft  fotograf,  eulfur,  telefone,  Megraf. 

28.  When  re  is  final  after  any  consonant  save  o  substitute  er;  center,  fiber, 
meter,  theater.    But  not  luoer,  mediocer. 

29.  When  rh  is  initial  and  the  h  is  silent  drop  it:  retorio,  reumatiam,  rime, 
rubarh,  rithm. 

30.  When  so  is  initial  and  the  o  is  silent  drop  it:  eenerg,  eented,  eepter, 
eience,  eieeora. 

31.  When  u  is  silent  before  a  vowel  drop  it:  bUd,  condit,  garamiee,  gard, 
gee,  gide,  gild. 

32.  When  g  is  between  consonants  substitute  i:  andUaie,  fisic,  gipeg,  paraUtse, 
rime,  eHioan,  tipe. 

Obviously  this  list  is  far  ahead  of  the  public  indinatioiL  More- 
over,  it  is  so  long  and  contains  so  many  exceptions  (obseiye  rules  1, 
4^  6,  12,  14,  15,  21,  23,  24  and  28)  that  there  is  little  hope  that 
any  considerable  number  of  Americans  will  adopt  it,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  proponents.  Its  extravagance,  indeed,  has  had  the 
effect  of  alienating  the  support  of  the  l^ational  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  at  the  convention  held  in  Des  Moines  in  the  Summar  of 
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1921  the  Association  formally  withdrew  from  the  campaigiL*^  But 
eveoi  80  long  a  list  is  not  enough  for  the  extremists.  To  it  they  add 
various  miscellaneous  new  spellings:  aker,  anser,  hvrlesh,  buro,  ca/mr 
pain,  catar,  coumterfit,  delite,  foren,  forfit,  frend,  grotesk.  Hand, 
maskerade,  morgage,  pictvredc,  svo,  aorgum,  sovren,  spritely,  inch, 
jfu  and  yung.  The  reader  will  recognize  some  of  these  as  surviving 
inventions  of  Webster.  But  though  all  such  bizarre  forms  languish, 
the  twelve  spellings  adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association 
in  1898  are  plainly  making  progress^  especially  tho  and  tJiru.  I  read 
many  manuscripts  by  American  authors^  and  find  in  them  an  increas- 
ing use  of  both  f  orms^  with  the  occasional  addition  of  dltho,  thoro  and 
thoroly.  The  spirit  of  American  spelling  is  on  their  sida  They 
promise  to  come  in  as  honor,  harJe,  check,  wagon  and  story  came  in 
many  years  ago,  as  iire,^^  esophagus  and  theaier  came  in  later  on, 
and  as  progromu,  catalog  and  cyclopedia  came  in  only  yesterday.  The 
advertisement  writers  seem  to  be  even  more  hospitable  than  the 
authors.  Such  forms  as  vodvU,  hwiesk,  foto,  fonograf,  kandy,  kar, 
holsum,  kumfort,  sidfur,  arkade,  kafeteria  and  seg(ur  are  not  infre- 
quent in  their  writings.  At  least  one  American  professor  of  Eng- 
lish predicts  that  these  forms  will  eventually  prevail.  Even  fosfate 
and  foiograf,  he  says,  ''are  bound  to  be  the  spellings  of  the  futura''  ^^ 
Meanwhile  the  advertisement  writers  and  authors  combine  in  an 
attempt  to  naturalize  alright,  a  compound  of  all  and  right,  made  by 
analogy  with  already  and  almost.  I  find  it  in  American  manu- 
scripts every  day^  and  it  not  seldom  gets  into  print.^^  So  far  no 
dictionary  supports  it^  but  it  has  already  migrated  to  England  and 

*  See  the  Weekly  Review,  July  16,  1921,  p.  47. 

^Tyre  was  still  in  use  in  America  in  the  TO's.  It  will  be  found  on  p.  150 
of  Mark  Twa&Te  Houghing  It:  Hartford,  1872. 

^Erapp:  Modem  ^glieh,  p.  181. 

*For  example,  in  Teepee  Neighbors,  by  Grace  Coolidge;  Boston,  1917,  p. 
220;  Duty  and  Other  Irish  Comedies,  by  Seumas  O'Brieo;  New  York,  1916, 
p.  62;  Salt,  by  Charles  O.  Norris;  New  York,  1918,  p.  135,  and  The  Ideal 
Guest,  by  Wyndham  Lewis,  Little  Review,  May,  1918,  p.  3.  O'Brien  is  an 
Irishman  and  Lewis  an  Englishman,  but  the  printer  in  each  ease  was  American. 
I  find  oUHghtj  as  one  word  but  with  two  Vs,  in  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
with  Belligerent  GoYemments,  etc.,  European  War,  No.  4;  Washington,  1918, 
p.  214. 
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haa  the  vmprimatur  of  a  noble  lorcL^'  Another  yigorous  newcomer 
is  90X  for  socks.  The  While  Sox  are  known  to  all  AmericaDs;  the 
White  Bocks  would  seem  strange.  The  new  plural  has  got  into  the 
Congressional  Becord.^^ 


6. 

The  Treatment  of  Loan-Words 

In  the  treatment  of  loan-words  English  spelling  is  very  much  more 
conser^Utive  than  American.  This  oonservatiBm,  in  fact^  is  so 
marked  that  it  is  frequently  denounced  by  English  critics  of  the 
national  speech  usages,  and  it  stood  first  among  the  ^^tendencies  of 
modem  taste"  attacked  by  the  Society  for  Pure  English  in  its 
original  prospectus  in  1913 — ^a  prospectus  prepared  by  Henry  Brad- 
ley, Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  L.  Pearsall  Smith, 
and  signed  by  many  important  men  of  letters^  including  Thomas 
Hardy,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Edmund  Gosse,  Austin  Dobson,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Qilbert  Murray,  Qeorge  Saintsbury  and  the  professors  of 
English  literature  at  Oxford  and  London,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  and  W.  P.  £er.    I  quote  from  this  caveat: 

Literary  taste  at  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  foreign  worda  recently 
borrowed  from  abroad,  is  on  wrong  lines,  the  notions  which  govern  it  being 
scientifically  incorrect,  tending  to  impair  the  national  character  of  our  standard 
speech,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  habits  of  classical  scholars.  On  account  of 
these  alien  associations  our  borrowed  terms  are  now  spelt  and  pronounced,  not 
as  English,  but  as  foreign  words,  instead  of  being  assimilated,  as  they  were 
in  the  past,  and  brought  into  conformity  with  the  main  structure  of  our  speech. 
And  as  we  more  and  more  rarely  assimilate  our  borrowings,  so  even  words 
that  were  once  naturalized  are  being  now  one  by  one  made  un-English,  and 
driven  out  of  the  language  back  into  their  foreign  forms;  whence  it  comes 
that  a  paragraph  of  serious  English  prose  may  be  sometimes  seen  as  fredy 
sprinkled  with  italicised  French  words  as  a  passage  of  Cicero  is  often  inter- 
larded with  Greek.  The  mere  printing  of  such  words  in  itaUcs  is  an  active 
force  toward  degeneration.  The  Society  hopes  to  discredit  this  tendency,  and 
it  wiU  endeavour  to  restore  to  English  its  old  recreative  enerfgji  when  a  choice 

^Vide  How  to  Lengthen  Our  Ears,  by  Viscount  Harberton;   London,  1917, 
p.  28. 
^May  16,  1921,  p.  1478,  ooL  2. 
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is  possible  we  should  wish  to  give  an  English  pronunciation  and  spelling  to 
useful  foreign  words,  and  we  would  attempt  to  /estore  to  a  good  many  words 
the  old  English  forms  which  they  once  had,  but  which  are  now  supplanted  by 
the  original  foreign  forms.* 

A  glance  through  any  English  weekly  or  r^wiew^  or^  indeed,  any 
English  newspaper  of  the  slightest  intellectual  pretension  will  show 
how  far  this  tendency  has  gone.  All  the  foreign  v;ords  that  English 
must  perforce  employ  for  want  of  native  terms  «^f  precisely  the 
same  import  are  carefully  italicized  and  accented,  e,  .g.,  matinee, 
cafe,  crepe,  debvi,  portiere,  eclat,  naivete,  regvrne,  idle,  soiree, 
precis,  protege,  elite,  genviitlichkeit,  melee,  tete-a-tete,  po^te-cochere, 
divorcee,  fmicee,  weltpolitik,  weltschmerz,  muzhik,  vkase,  denoue- 
meni.  Even  good  old  English  words  have  been  displaced  by  foreign 
analogues  thought  to  be  more  elegant,  e.  g.,  repertory  by  repertoire, 
sheik  by  shaikh,  czar  by  tsar,  levee  by  levee,  mosUm,  by  mAidvm, 
khdUfate  by  khilifat,  said  by  seyd,  crape  by  crepe,  supper  by  souper. 
Legion  of  Honor  by  Legion  d'honneur,  gormand  by  gourmand,  grip 
by  la  grippe,  crown  by  krone.  Proper  names  also  yield  to  this  new 
pedantry,  and  the  London  Timss  frequently  delights  the  cduaninados 
by  suddenly  making  such  subetitutions  as  that  of  Serbia  for  Servia 
and  that  of  Rumania  for  Rounuinia;  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the 
warnings  of  the  S.  P.  E.  do  not  preyail,  the  English  may  be  writing 
Miinchen,  Kohenhavn,  NapoK,  Wien,  Warszaoa,  Bruxelles  and 
/Oravenhage;  even  today  they  commonly  use  Hannover,  Hahana  and 
Leipzig.  ITearly  all  the  English  papers  are  careful  about  the  dia- 
critical marks  in  proper  names,  e.  g.,  Sevres,  Ziirich,  Biilow,  Fraair 
Qois,  Frederic,  Heloise,  Bogota,  Orleans,  Besangon,  Rhone,  Cote- 
£0r,  Wiirttemherg.  The  English  dictionaries  seldom  omit  the  ac- 
cents from  recent  foreign  words.     CasselFs  leaves  them  off  regime 

*S.  P.  E.  Tract  No.  1,  Preliminary  Announcement  and  List  of  Members, 
Oct,  1919;  Oxford,  1919,  p.  7.  The  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Tifnes 
Bupp<Mted.,the  Society  in  a  leading  article  on  Jan.  8,  1920.  'H3f  old,"  it  said, 
'Sre  incorporated  foreign  words  rapidly  and  altered  their  spelling  ruthlessly. 
T)day  we  take  them  in  and  go  on  spelling  them  and  pronouncing  them  in  a 
foreign  way.  Rendezvous  is  an  example,  regime  is  another.  They  have  come 
to  stay;  the  spelling  of  the  first,  and  at  least  the  pronunciation  of  the  second, 
should  be  altered;  and  a  powerful  organization  of  schoolmasters  and  journalists 
eould  secure  changes  which  the  working  classes  are  in  process  of  securing  with 
the  words  (more  familiar  to  them)  gwrridge  and  $hiver,"  See  also  A  Few 
Practical  Suggestions,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  S.  P.  E.  Tract  No.  3;  te- 
ford,  1920,  especially  sections  i,  ii  and  iii. 
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and  debvJt,  but  preserves  them  on  practical! j  all  the  other  terms 
listed  above ;  the  Concise  Oxford  always  uses  them. 

In  the  United  State  s,  as  everyone  knows^  there  is  no  such  pre- 
ciosity visible.  Depo'i;  became  depot  immediately  it  entered  the 
language,  and  the  sa^'ne  rapid  naturalization  has  overtaken  employe, 
matinee,  debtUami^,  negligee,  tete-a-tete,  expose,  resume,  hofbrdu, 
and  scores  of  oth  ar  loan-words.  Cafe  is  seldom  seen  with  its  accent, 
nor  is  eenor  oi  divorcee  or  attache.  In  fact,  says  a  recent  critic,** 
''the  omissijn  of  the  diacritic  is  universal.  Even  the  English  press 
of  French  New  Orleans  ignores  it."  This  critic  lists  some  rather 
amazing  barbarisms,  among  them  etandchen  for  etdndchen  in  LUtelTs 
Living  Age,  ovire  for  outre  in  Jvdge,  and  Poincavre,  Poincare  and 
Poim/iarre  for  Poincare  in  an  imnamed  newspaper.  He  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  struggles  of  American  newspapers  with 
the  daneant.    He  says: 

Pat  this  through  the  hopper  of  the  typesetting  machine,  and  it  comes  forth, 
"the  the  danecmf — ^which  even  Oshkosh  finds  intolerable.  The  thing  was^ 
however,  often  attempted  when  thSs  danaanU  came  into  fashion,  and  with 
yarious  results.  Generally  the  proof-reader  eliminates  one  of  the  the^s,  making 
dansant  a  quasi-noun,  and  to  this  day  one  reads  of  people  giving  or  attending 
dansants.  Latterly  the  public  taste  seems  to  favor  dansanie,  which  doubtless 
has  a  Frenchier  appearance,  provided  you  are  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the 
Gallic  tongue.    Two  other  solutions  of  the  difficulty  may  be  noted: 

Among  those  present  at  the  "the  dan9ant*'; 

Among  those  present  at  the  the-danaant; 
that  is,  either  a  hyphen  or  quotation  marks  set  off  the  exotic  phrase. 

Even  when  American  newspapers  essay  to  use  accents,  they  com- 
monly use  them  incorrectly.  The  same  critic  reports  Pierre  for 
Pierre,  ma  for  m/i,  and  buffet,  buffet,  buffet  and  even  buffet  for  buffet. 
But  they  seldom  attempt  to  use  them,  and  in  this  iconodasm  they 
are  supported  by  at  least  one  professor,  Brander  Matthews.  In 
speaking  of  naive  and  TuxXvete,  which  he  welcomes  because  "we  have 
no  exact  equivalent  for  either  word,"  he  says:  %ut  they  will  need 
to  shed  their  accents  and  to  adapt  themselves  somehow  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  orthography."  *''    He  goes  on:    "After  we  have  decided 

^Charles   Fitehugh  Talman:    Accents  Wild,  Atlantic  Monthly,   Dec.,   1915, 
p.  807  ff. 
*  Why  Not  Speak  Tour  Own  Language?  DeUneator,  Nov.,  1917,  p.  12. 
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that  the  fareign  word  we  find  knoddiig  at  the  dcx>rs  of  English  [he 
really  means  American^  as  the  context  shows]  is  likely  to  be  useful^ 
we  must  fit  it  for  naturalization  by  insisting  that  it  shall  shed  its 
aooents^  if  it  has  any;  that  it  shall  change  its  spelling,  if  this  is 
necessary;  that  it  shall  modify  its  pronunciation,  if  this  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  compass;  and  that  it  shall  conform  to  all  our  speech- 
habits>  especiaUy  in  the  formation  of  the  plural."  This  counsel  is 
heeded  by  the  great  majority  of  American  printers.  I  have  found 
bozart  (for  heaiLX  arts)  on  the  first  page  of  a  leading  American 
newspaper,  and  a  large  textile  corporation  widely  advertises  Bozart 
mgs.  Expose  long  since  lost  its  accent  and  is  now  commonly  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  propose.  In  the  common  speech  the  French 
word  heau  has  been  naturalized  as  bo,  and  is  often  so  spelled. 
Schmierhdse  has  become  smearhase.  The  sauer,  in  sauer-Jeraut  and 
saueriraten,  is  often  spelled  sour.  Cole-slaw  has  become  coldrslom. 
Canon  is  canyon.  I  have  eren  seen  jonteel,  in  a  trade  name,  for  the 
French  gentU. 

American  newspapers  seldom  distinguish  between  the  masculine 
and  feminine  forms  of  common  loan-words.  Blond  and  blonde  are 
used  indiscriminately.  The  majority  of  papers,  apparently  mistak- 
ing blend  for  a  simplified  form  of  blonde,  use  it  to  designate  both 
sexes.  So  with  employee,  divorcee,  fiancee,  debutarde,  etc.  Here 
the  feminine  form  is  preferred;  no  doubt  it  has  been  helped  into  use 
in  the  case  of  the  -ee  words  by  the  analogy  of  devotee.  In  all  cases, 
of  course,  the  accents  are  omitted.  In  the  formation  of  the  plural 
American  adopts  native  forms  much  more  quickly  than  English.  All 
the  English  authorities  that  I  have  consulted  advocate  retaining  the 
foreign  plurals  of  most  of  the  loan-words  in  daily  use,  e.  g.,  eanor 
toria,  appendices,  indices,  virtuosi,  formulcB,  libretti,  media,  thes- 
dansants,  mcneignoru  But  American  usage  favors  plurals  of  native 
design,  and  sometimes  they  take  quite  fantastic  forms.  I  have  ob- 
served delicaiessens,  m^msignors,  virtuosos,  rathskellers,  Jdndergar- 
tens,  nucleuses  and  appendixes.  Even  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  highly  scientific  authority,  goes  so  far  as  to 
approve  curriculvms  and  septums.  Banditti,  in  place  of  bandits, 
would  stem  an  affectation  to  an  American,  and  so  would  soprani  for 
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9oprwno8  and  soli  tcxr  solos,  but  the  last  two,  at  least,  are  common  iu 
England.  Both  English  and  American  labor  under  the  lack  of  na- 
tive plurals  for  the  two  everyday  titles,  Mister  and  Missus.  In  the 
written  speech,  and  in  the  more  exact  forms  of  the  spoken  speech, 
the  French  plurals,  Messieurs  and  Mesdames,  are  used,  but  in  the 
ordinary  spoken  speech,  at  least  in  America,  they  are  avoided  by 
circumlocution.  When  Messievrs  has  to  be  spoken  it  is  almost  in- 
variably pronounced  messers,  and  in  the  same  way  Mesdames  be- 
comes mezrdaanes,  with  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with  sez  and  the 
second,  which  bears  the  accent,  with  games.  In  place  of  Mesdames 
a  more  natural  form,  Madames,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
America.  Thus,  I  have  found  Dames  du  Sobers  Cosiur  translated  as 
Madames  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  a  Catholic  paper  of  wide  cireula- 
tion,*«  and  the  form  is  apparently  used  by  American  members  of 
the  community. 

Dr.  Louise  Pound  ^^  notes  that  a  number  of  Latin  plurals  tend  to 
become  singnlar  nouns  in  colloquial  American,  notably  curricuUi, 
data,  dicta,  insignia  and  strata,  and  with  them  a  few  Greek  plurals, 
e,  g.,  criteria  and  phenomena.  She  reports  hearing  the  following 
uses  of  them :  ^'The  curricula  of  the  institution  is  being  changed," 
'This  daia  is  very  significant,"  'The  dicta,  'Go  West,'  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Horace  Greeley,''  "What  is  that  insignia  on  his 
sleeve  t",  "This  may  be  called  the  Kenaissance  strata  of  loan-words," 
"That  is  no  criteria/*  and  "What  a  strange  phenomena !" — all  by 
speakers  presumed  to  be  of  some  education.  The  error  leads  to  the 
creation  of  double  plurals,  e.  g.,  cvrricuLas,  insigmas,  straias,  stim- 
ulis,  dhunnis,  haciUis,  narcissis.  The  Latin  names  of  plants  lead  to 
frequent  blunders.  Cosmos  and  gladiolus  are  felt  to  be  plurals,  and 
from  them,  by  folk-etymology,  come  the  false  singulars,  cosma  and 
gladiola.  Dr.  Pound  notes  many  other  barbarous  plurals^  not  men- 
tioned above,  e.  g.,  antennas,  cerebras,  aiumnae,  alurrunuses,  narcis- 
suses, apparatuses,  emporiums,  opuses,  criterions,  amoehas,  cactvees, 
phenomenons. 

^  Irish  World,  June  26,  1918. 

*The  Pluralizatioii  of  Latin  Loan-WordB  in  Present-Day  American  Speech, 
Clauipal  Journal,  voL  xy,  no.  3  (Dec.,  1919). 
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7. 


Minor  Differences 

In  capitalizatioin  the  English  are  a  good  deal  more  conservative 
than  we  are.  They  invariably  capitalize  such  terms  as  Qovemmeni^ 
Prime  Minister  and  Society,  when  used  as  proper  nouns;  they  cap- 
italize Press,  PutpU,  Bar,  etc.,  almost  as  often.  In  America  a 
movement  against  this  use  of  capitals  appeared  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  nature  and  creator,  and  even  god  are 
in  lower  case.  During  the  20's  and  SO's  of  the  succeeding  century^ 
probably  as  a  residt  of  French  influence^  the  movement  against  the 
capitals  went  so  far  that  the  days  of  the  week  were  often  spelled 
with  small  initial  letters,  and  even  Mr.  became  mr.  Ouriously 
enough,  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  this  tendency  of  late  years 
is  offered  by  an  English  work  of  the  highest  scholarship,  the  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature.  It  uses  the  lower  case  for  all 
titles,  even  haron  and  colonel  before  proper  names,  and  also  avoids 
capitals  in  such  words  as  presbyterian,  catholic  and  christian,  and 
in  the  second  parts  of  such  terms  as  Westminster  abbey  and  Atlantic 
ocean. 

There  are  also  certain  differences  in  punctuation.  The  English, 
as  everyone  knows,  put  a  comma  after  the  street  number  of  a  house, 
making  it,  for  example,  S^,  8t.  Jameses  street  They  usually  insert 
a  coioma  instead  of  a  period  after  the  hour  when  giving  the  time  in 
figures^  e.  g.,  9^1,  and  omit  the  0  when  indicating  lees  than  10  min- 
utes^ e.  g.,  8,7,  instead  of  8.01.  They  do  not  use  the  period  aa  the 
mark  of  the  decimal,  but  employ  a  dot  at  the  level  of  the  upper  dot  of 
a  colon,  as  in  S'H16.  They  cling  to  the  hyphen  in  such  words  as 
to-dwy,  to-night  and  good-bye;  it  begins  to  disappear  in  America. 

There  remains  a  class  of  differences  that  may  as  well  be  noticed 
under  spelling,  though  they  are  not  strictly  orthographical.  8per 
cialty,  alumdnum  and  alarm  offer  examples.  In  English  they  are 
speciality,  altaninium  and  alarum,  though  alaa^m  is  also  an  alterna- 
tive form.     Specialty,  in  America^  is  always  accented  on  the  first 
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syllable;  speciality,  in  Engknd,  on  the  third.  The  result  is  two 
distinct  words^  thongh  their  meaning  is  identicaL  How  alwniniwn^, 
in  America,  lost  its  fourth  syllable  I  have  been  nnable  to  deteirmine, 
but  all  American  authorities  now  make  it  alwmiiwuni  and  all  Eng- 
lish authorities  stick  to  ciummvwmN,  Perhaps  the  hcriohoradc  pair 
also  belongs  hera  In  American  horic  is  now  ahnost  uniyersally  pre- 
f erred;  but  it  is  also  ma^ng  progress  in  England.  How  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  behove  and  the  American  behoove  arose  I 
do  not  know.  Equally  mysterious  is  the  origin  of  the 
miicker,  apparently  a  decadent  form  of  the  English  snigger. 


THE   COMMON   SPEECH 

1. 
OroMimaavms  and  Their  Waj/s 

m 

So  f  ar^  in,  the  main,  the  language  examined  has  been  of  a  rela- 
tively pretentious  and  self-consoious  variety — the  speech,  if  not 
always  of  formal  discourse,  then  at  least  of  literate  men«  Most 
of  the  examples  of  its  vocabulary  and  idiom,  in  fact,  have  been 
drawn  from  written  documents  or  from  written  reports  of  more  or 
less  careful  utterances,  for  example,  the  speeches  of  members  of 
Congress  and  of  other  public  men.  The  whole  of  Thornton's  excel- 
lent material  is  of  this  character.  In  his  dictionary  there  is  scarcely 
a  locution  that  is  not  supported  by  printed  examples. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  such  materials,  however  lavishly  set  forth, 
cannot  exhibit  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  a  living  spee(di  with 
anything  approaching  completeness,  nor  even  with  accuracy.  What 
men  put  into  writing  and  what  they  say  when  they  take  sober 
thought  are  very  far  from  what  they  utter  in  everyday  conversa- 
tion. All  of  us,  no  matter  how  careful  our  speech  habits,  loosen  the 
belt  a  bit,  so  to  speak,  when  we  talk  familiarly  to  our  fellows, 
and  pay  a  good  deal  less  heed  to  precedents  and  proprieties,  per- 
haps, than  we  ought  to.  It  was  a  sure  instinct  that  made  Ibsen 
put  '^bod  grammar''  into  the  mouth  of  iNTora  Helmar  in  '^A  Doll's 
Housei"  She  is  a  general's  daughter  and  the  wife  of  a  professor, 
but  even  professors'  wives  are  not  above  occasional  bogglings  of 
the  cases  of  pronouns  and  the  conjugations  of  verbs.  The  professors 
themselves,  in  truth,  must  have  the  same  habit,  for  sometimes  they 
show  plain  signs  of  it  in  print  More  than  once,  plowing  through 
profound  and  interminable  treatises  of  grammar  and  i^ntax  during 
the  writing  and  revision  of  the  present  work,  I  have  encountered  the 
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dbaering  q^ecfaide  of  one  gramnuuian  ezpooiiig;  with  oantagioas 
joy,  the  grammatical  lapses  of  flooie  odier  grammariaiL  And  nine 
timea  oat  of  ten,  a  few  pages  farther  on,  I  have  found  the  enchanted 
poriat  erring  himself.^  The  most  fonereal  of  the  sciences  is  saved 
from  otter  h<HTor  by  soch  displays  of  homan  malice  and  fallibility. 
Speech  itsdf,  indeed,  woald  become  almost  impossible  if  the  gram- 
marians coald  follow  their  own  roles  onfailingly,  and  were  always 
ri^it 

Bot  here  we  are  among  the  learned,  and  their  sins^  when  detected 
and  e^osed,  are  at  least  ponished  by  conscience-  What  are  of 
more  importance,  to  those  interested  in  langoage  as  a  living  thing, 
are  the  offendings  of  the  millions  who  are  not  consdoos  of  any  wrong. 
It  is  among  these  millions^  ignorant  of  r^golation  and  eager  only 
to  express  their  ideas  clearly  and  forcefolly,  that  langoage  nndei^ 
goes  its  great  changes  and  constantly  rraiews  its  vitality.  These  are 
the  genoine  makers  of  grammar,  mardiing  miles  ahead  of  the  formal 
grammarians.  Like  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  each  man  among  them 
may  wdl  say:  ''Ego  sum  .  .  .  supra  grwrnmaiieofuif*  It  is  compe- 
tent for  any  individual  to  offer  his  contribation — his  new  word,  his 
better  idiom,  his  novel  figure  of  speech,  his  short  cat  in  grammar  or 
syntax — and  it  is  by  the  general  vote  of  the  whole  body,  not  by  the 
verdict  of  a  small  school,  that  the  fate  of  the  innovation  is  decided. 
As  Brander  Matthews  says^  there  is  not  even  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  matter;  the  posse  comitatus  decides  directly,  and  despite 
the  sternest  protest,  finally.  The  ignorant^  the  rebellious  and  the 
daring  come  forward  with  their  brilliant  barbarisms;  the  learned 
and  conservative  bring  op  their  objections.  ''And  when  both  sides 
have  been  heard,  there  is  a  show  of  hands;  and  by  this  the  irrevocable 
decision  of  the  commonily  itself  is  rendered."  '  Thos  it  was  that 
the  Bomance  languages  were  fashioned  out  of  the  wreck  of  Latin, 
the  vast  influence  of  the  literate  minority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Thus  it  was,  too,  that  English  lost  its  case  inflections 
and  many  of  its  old  conjugations,  and  that  our  yes  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  georse  (=  so  be  U)  of  an  earlier  day,  and  that  we 

*  Sweety  perhaps  ihe  abbot  of  tbe  order,  makes  ahnost  indecent  baste  to  sin. 
See  the  second  paragraph  on  the  very  first  page  of  vol.  i  of  his  New  English 
Grammar. 

'  Yale  Review,  April,  1918,  p.  54S. 
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got  rid  of  wham  after  man  in  the  man  I  saw,  and  that  our  stark 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  was  precipitated  from  the  German  ich. 
And  thus  it  is  that,  in  our  own  day,  the  language  faces  forces  in 
America  which,  not  content  with  overhauling  and  greatly  enrich- 
ing its  materials,  now  threaten  to  work  changes  in  its  very  struc- 
ture. 

Where  these  tendencies  run  strongest^  of  course,  is  on  the  plane 
of  the  vulgar  spoken  language.  Among  all  classes  the  everyday 
speech  departs  very  far  from  orthodox  English,  and  even  very  far 
from  any  recognized  spoken  English,  but  among  the  lower  classes 
that  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  people  it  gets  so  far  from  ortho- 
dox English  that  it  gives  promise,  soon  or  late,  of  throwing  off  its 
old  bonds  altogether,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  save  the  loosest  of  them. 
Behind  it  is  the  gigantic  impulse  that  I  have  described  in  earlier 
chapters :  the  impulse  of  an  egoistic  and  iconoclastic  people,  facing  a 
new  order  of  life  in  highly  self-conscious  freedom,  to  break  a  rela- 
tively stable  language,  long  since  emerged  from  its  period  of  growth, 
to  their  novel  and  multitudinous  needs,  and,  above  all,  to  their  ex- 
perimental and  impatient  spirit  This  impulse,  it  must  be  plain, 
would  war  fiercely  upon  any  attempt  at  formal  regulation,  however 
prudent  and  elastic ;  it  is  often  rebellious  for  the  mere  sake  of  rebel- 
licm.  But  what  it  comes  into  conflict  with,  in  America,  is  nothing 
so  politic,  and  hence  nothing  so  likely  to  keep  the  brakes  upon  it. 
What  it  actually  encounters  here  is  a  formalism  that  is  artificial, 
illogical  and  almost  unintelligible — a  formalism  borrowed  from  Eng- 
lish grammarians,  and  by  them  brought  into  English,  against  aU 
fact  and  reason,  from  the  Latin.  '^Lx  most  of  our  grammars^  per- 
haps in  all  of  those  issued  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  says  Matthews,  ^Ve  find  linguistic  laws  laid  down  which 
are  in  blank  contradiction  with  the  genius  of  the  language."  '  In 
brief,  the  American  school-boy,  hauled  before  a  pedagogue  to  be 
instructed  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  tongue  he  speaks^ 
is  actually  instructed  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  a  tongue 
that  he  never  hears  at  all,  and  seldom  reads,  and  that,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  characters  thus  set  before  him,  does  not  even  exist. 

*Yale  Review,  op.  oit.^  p.  560.     See  alio  Is  Grammar  Useless  T  by  Walter 
Guest  Kellogg,  North  Amenoan  Review,  July,  1920. 
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The  effects  of  this  are  twofold.    On  the  one  hand  he  conoeivea 
an  antipathy  to  a  subject  so  lacking  in  intelligibility  and  utility.     Aa 
one  teacher  puts  it^  ^^pupils  tire  of  it;  often  they  see  nothing  in  it^ 
because  there  ia  nothing  in  it."  ^    And  on  the  other  hand^  the  school- 
boy goes  entirely  without  sympathetio  guidance  in  the  living  lan- 
guage that  he  actually  speaks^  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  and  that 
he  will  probably  speak  all  the  rest  of  his  life.     All  he  hears  in 
relation  to  it  is  a  series  of  sneers  and  prohibitions,  most  of  them 
grounded,  not  upon  principles  deduced  from  its  own  nature,  but 
upon  its  divergences  from  the  theoretical  language  that  he  is  so 
unsuccessfully  taught    The  net  result  is  that  all  the  instruction  he 
receives  passes  for  naught.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  a  master 
of  orthodox  English  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rid  him  of  the  speech- 
habits  of  his  home  and  daily  life.     Thus  he  is  thrown  back  upon 
those  speech-habits  without  any  helpful  restraint  or  guidance,  and 
they  make  him  a  willing  ally  of  the  radical  and  often  extravagant 
tendencies  which  show  themselves  in  the  vulgar  tongue.    In  other 
/    words,  the  very  effort  to  teach  him  an  excessively  tight  and  formal 
I     English  promotes  his  use  of  a  loose  and  rebeUioos  EngUsh.    And 
\     so  the  grammarians,  with  the  traditional  fatuity  of  their  order, 
\   labor  for  the  destruction  of  the  grammar  they  defend,  and  for  the 
decay  of  all  those  refinements  of  speech  that  go  with  it. 

The  folly  of  this  system,  of  course,  has  not  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  more  intelligent  teachers,  nor  have  they  failed  to 
observe  the  causes  of  its  f  ailura  '^Much  of  the  f  ruitlessness  of  the 
study  of  English  grammar,^'  says  Wilcox,'  ''and  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles encountered  in  its  study  are  due  to  'the  difficulties  created 
by  the  grammarians.'  These  difficulties  arise  diiefly  from  three 
sources — excessive  classification,  multiplication  of  terms  for  a  single 
conception,  and  the  attempt  to  treat  the  English  language  as  if  it 
were  highly  inflected.''  Dr.  Otto  Jespersen  puts  them  a  bit  differ- 
ently. "Ordinary  grammars,"  he  says,  "in  laying  down  their  rules, 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  English  language  is  one  thing,  oom- 

*The  Difficulties  Created  by  Graxmnarians  Are  to  Be  Ignored,  by  W.  H. 
Wilcoz,  AtUmHo  Bduoationdl  Journal^  Nov.,  1912,  p.  8.  The  title  of  this 
article  is  quoted  from  ministerial  instructions  of  1909  to  the  teachers  of 
Frencb  lyo6e9, 

*0p.  eit,,  {K  7.    Mr.  Wilcox  is  an  instructor  in  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
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mon-sense  or  logic  another  thing,  and  Latin  grammar  a  third,  and 
that  these  three  things  have  really,  in  many  cases,  very  little  to  do 
with  one  another.     Schoolmasters  generally  have  an  astonishing 
talent  for  not  oheerving  real  linguistic  f acts^  and  an  equally  astonish- 
ing inclination  to  stamp  everything  as  faulty  that  does  not  agree 
with  their  narrow  rules.''  *    So  long  ago  as  the  60's  Bichard  Gfrant 
White  b^gan  an  onslaught  upon  all  such  punditic  stupidities.    He 
saw  clearly  that  ^^the  attempt  to  treat  English  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflected''  was  making  its  intelligent  study  almost  impossible,  and 
proposed  boldly  that  all  English  grammar-books  be  burned.^     Of 
late  his  ideas  have  begun  to  gain  a  certain  acceptance,  and  as  the 
literature  of  denunciation  has  grown®  the  grammarians  have  been 
constrained  to  overhaul  their  texts.    When  I  was  a  school-boy,  dur- 
ing the  penultimate  decade  of  the  last  century,  the  chief  American 
grammar  was  ^'A  Practical  Granmiar  of  the  English  Language," 
by  Thomas  W.  Hlarvey.^    This  formidable  work  was  almost  purely 
synthetical:  it  began  with  a  long  series  of  definitions,  wholly  un- 
intelligible to  a  child,  and  proceeded  into  a  maddening  maze  of 
pedagogical  distinctions,  puzzling  even  to  an  adult    The  latterly 
grammars^  at  least  those  for  the  elementary  schools,  are  far  more 
analytical  and  logical    For  example,  there  is  '^Longman's  Briefer 
Orammar,"  by  George  J.  Smith,^*^  a  text  now  in  very  wide  use. 
This  book  starts  off,  not  with  page  after  page  of  abstractions,  but 
with  a  well-devised  examination  of  the  c(»nplete  sentence,  and  the 
characters  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  very  simply  and 
clearly  developed.     But  before  the  end  the  author  begins  to  suc- 
comb  to  pMcedent,  and  on  page  114  I  find  paragraph  after  para- 
graph of  such  dull,  flyblown  pedantry  as  this : 

*  Chapters  on  EngUeli;  London,  1918,  p.  49. 

*8ee  eopedaUy  chapterB  iz  and  z  of  Words  and  Their  Uses  and  chapters 
zvii,  zviii  and  ziz  of  Svery-Day  English;  also  the  preface  to  the  latter,  p.  zi 
€ft  seg.  The  stady  of  other  languages  has  been  made  difficiilt  by  the  same 
attempt  to  force  the  characters  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  upon  them.  One 
finds  a  protest  against  the  process,  for  ezample,  in  £.  H.  Palmer's  Grammar 
of  Hindustani,  Persian  and  Arabic;  Londca,  1906.  In  all  ages,  indeed,  gram- 
marians appear  to  have  been  fatuous.  The  learned  wiU  remembor  Aristophanes' 
ridicule  of  them  in  The  Clouds,  660-690. 

*The  case  is  well  summarized  in  Simpler  English  Grammar,  by  Patterscm 
Wardlaw,  BuU.  of  the  Umveniiff  of  8.  Oarolma,  no.  38,  pt.  iii,  July,  1914. 

*  Cincinnati,  1868;  rev.  ed.,  1878. 
'•New  York,  1903;  rev.  ed.,  1915. 
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Some  Intransitiye  Verbs  are  used  to  link  the  Subject  and  some  Adjective  or 
Noun.  These  Verbs  are  called  Copulatiye  Verbs,  and  the  Adjectiye  or  Noun 
is  called  the  Attribute. 

The  Attribute  always  describes  or  denotes  the  person  or  thing  denoted  hj 
the  Subject 

Verbals  aro  words  that  are  derived  from  Verbs  and  express  action  or  being 
without  asserting  it.    Infinitiyes  and  Participles  are  Verbals. 

And  so  oix.  Smithy  in  his  preface^  says  that  his  book  is  intended^ 
^'not  so  much  to  'cover'  the  subject  of  grammar^  as  to  teach  it/'  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  somewhat  proudly,  that  he  has  (Knitted 
<Hhe  rather  hard  subject  of  gerunds,"  all  mention  of  oonjunctiye 
adverbs,  and  even  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Nevertheless,  he  im- 
merses himself  in  the  mythical  objective  case  of  nouns  on  page  108, 
and  does  not  emerge  until  the  end.^*  "The  New-Webster-CSooley 
Course  in  English,"  ^^  another  popular  text,  carries  reform  a  step 
further.  The  subject  of  case  is  approached  through  the  personal 
pronouns,  where  it  retains  its  only  surviving  intelligibility,  and  the 
more  lucid  object  form  is  used  in  place  of  objectwe  case.  More- 
over, the  pupil  is  plainly  informed,  later  on,  that  "a  noun  has  in 
reality  but  two  case-forms:  a  possessive  and  a  common  case-form." 
This  is  the  best  concession  to  the  facts  yet  made  by  a  teztrbook  gram- 
marian. But  no  one  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  pedagogical 
mind  need  be  told  that  its  interior  pull  is  against  even  such  mild 
and  obvious  reforms.  Defenders  of  the  old  order  are  by  no  means 
silent;  a  fear  seems  to  prevail  that  grammar,  robbed  of  its  imbecile 
classifications,  may  collapse  entirely.  Wilcox  records  how  the  Coun- 
cil of  English  Teachers  of  "Sew  Jersey,  but  a  few  years  ago,  spdce 
out  boldly  for  the  recoguition  of  no  less  than  five  cases  in  English. 
^'Why  five  t"  asks  Wilcox.  '^Why  not  eight,  or  ten,  or  even  thirteen  ? 
Undoubtedly  because  there  are  five  cases  in  Latin."  ^*  Most  of 
the  current  efforts  at  improvement,  in  fact,  tend  toward  a  mere 
revision  and  multiplication  of  classifications;  the  pedant  is  eternally 

^Eren  Sweet,  though  he  bases  his  New  English  Grammar  upon  the  spoken 
language  and  thus  sets  the  purists  at  defiance,  quickly  succumbs  to  the  labelling 
mania.  Thus  his  classification  of  tenses  includes  such  fabulous  monsters  as 
these:  continuous,  recurrent,  neutral,  definite,  indefinite,  secondary^  incomplete, 
inchoate,  short  and  long. 

"By  W.  F.  Webster  and  Alice  Woodworth  Gooley;  Boston,  1903;  rev.  eda., 
1905  and  1909.    The  authors  are  Minneapolis  teachers. 

» Op.  cii.,  p.  S. 
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convinced  that  pigeon-holing  and  relabelling  are  contributions  to 
knowledge.  A  curious  proof  in  point  is  offered  by  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled ^^Seorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools/'  compiled 
by  James  Fleming  Hosic  and  issued  by  the  iNTational  Bureau  of 
Education.^^  The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  rid  the  teaching  of 
English,  including  grammar,  of  its  accumulated  formalism  and  in- 
effectiveness— ^to  make  it  genuine  instruction  instead  of  a  pedantic 
and  meaningless  routine.  And  how  is  this  revolutionary  aim  set 
forth  ?  By  a  meticulous  and  merciless  splitting  of  hairs,  a  gigantic 
manufacture  of  classifications  and  sulx^lassifications,  a  colossal  dis- 
play of  professorial  bombast  and  flatulence ! 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  disease 
is  incurable.  What  such  laborious  stupidity  shows  at  bottom  is 
simply  this:  that  the  sort  of  man  who  is  willing  to  devote  his  life 
to  teaching  grammar  to  children,  or  to  training  schoolmarms  to 
do  it,  is  not  often  the  sort  of  man  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  do  it 
competently.  In  particular,  he  is  not  often  intelligent  enough  to 
deal  with  the  fluent  and  ever-amazing  permutations  of  a  living 
and  rebellious  speech.  The  only  way  he  can  grapple  with  it  at  all  is 
by  first  reducing  it  to  a  fixed  and  formal  organization — in  brief, 
by  first  killing  it  and  embalming  it  The  difference  in  the  resultant 
proceedings  is  not  unlike  that  between  a  gross  dissection  and  a 
surgical  operation.  The  difficulties  of  the  former  are  quickly  mas- 
tered by  any  student  of  normal  sense,  but  even  the  most  casual  of 
laparotomies  calls  for  a  man  of  special  skill  and  address.  Thus  the 
elementary  study  of  the  national  language,  at  least  in  America,  is 
almost  monopolized  by  dullards.  Children  are  taught  it  by  men 
and  women  who  observe  it  inaccurately  and  expound  it  ignorantiy. 
In  most  other  fields  the  pedagogue  meets  a  certain  corrective  compe- 
tition and  criticism.  The  teacher  of  any  branch  of  applied  me- 
chanics or  mathematics,  for  example,  has  practical  engineers  at  his 
elbow  and  they  quickly  expose  and  denounce  his  defects;  the  college 
teacher  of  chemistry,  however  limited  his  equipment,  at  least  has  the 
aid  of  text-books  written  by  actual  chemists.  But  English,  even  in 
its  most  formal  shapes,  is  chiefly  taught  by  those  who  cannot  write 
it  decently  and  get  no  aid  from  those  who  can.    One  wades  through 

MBuUetin  No.  2;  Washington,  1917. 
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treatise  after  treatise  on  English  style  by  pedagogaes  whose  own 
style  is  atrocious.  A  Huxley  or  a  Macaulay  might  have  written  one 
of  high  merit  and  utility — ^but  Huxley  and  Macaulay  had  other  fish 
to  fry,  and  so  the  business  was  left  to  Prof.  Balderdash.  Consider 
the  standard  texts  on  prosody — ^vast  piles  of  meaningless  words — 
hollow  babble  about  spondees^  iambics,  trochees  and  so  on — ^idiotic 
borrowings  from  dead  languages.  Two  poets^  Poe  and  Lanier^  blew 
blasts  of  fresh  air  through  the  fog,  but  they  had  no  successors,  and 
it  has  apparently  closed  in  again.  In  the  department  of  prose  it 
lies  wholly  unbroken ;  no  first-rate  writer  of  English  prose  has  ever 
written  a  textrbook  upon  the  art  of  writing  it 


8. 

Spoken  American  As  It  Is 

But  here  I  wander  afield.  The  art  of  prose  has  little  to  do  with 
the  stiff  and  pedantic  English  taught  in  grammar-schools  and  a 
great  deal  less  to  do  with  the  loose  and  lively  English  spoken  by  the 
average  American  in  his  daily  traffic.  The  thing  of  importance  is 
that  the  two  differ  from  each  other  even  more  than  they  differ 
from  the  English  of  a  Huxley  or  a  Stevenson.  The  school-marm, 
directed  by  grammarians,  labors  heroically,  but  all  her  effort  goes 
for  naught.  The  young  American,  like  the  youngster  of  any  other 
race,  inclines  irresistibly  toward  the  dialect  that  he  hears  at  home, 
and  that  dialect^  with  its  piquant  neologisms,  its  high  disdain  of 
precedent,  its  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness,  is  almost  the 
antithesis  of  the  hard  and  stiff  speech  that  is  expounded  out  of 
books.  It  derives  its  principles,  not  from  the  subtle  logic  of  learned 
and  stupid  men,  but  from  the  rough-and-ready  logic  of  every  day. 
It  has  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  a  syntax  of  its  own,  even  a  grammar 
of  its  own.  Its  verbs  are  conjugated  in  a  way  that  defies  all  the 
injunctions  of  the  grammar  books;  it  has  its  oontumacious  rules 
of  tense,  number  and  case;  it  has  boldly  re-established  the  double 
negative,  once  sound  in  English;  it  admits  double  comparatives, 
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conf usioiis  in  person,  clipped  infinitives ;  it  lays  hands  on  the  vowels^ 
changing  them  to  fit  its  obscure  but  powerful  spirit;  it  repudiates 
all  the  finer  distinctions  between  the  parts  of  speech. 

This  highly  virile  and  defiant  dialect,  and  not  the  fossilized  Eng- 
lish of  the  school-marm  and  her  books,  is  the  speech  of  the  Middle 
American  of  Joseph  Jacobs'  composite  picture — ^the  miU-haiid  in 
a  small  city  of  Indiana,  with  his  five  years  of  common  schooling  be- 
hind him,  his  diligent  reading  of  newspapers,  and  his  proud  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.^^ 
60  into  any  part  of  the  country,  North,  East,  South  or  West^  and 
you  will  find  multitudes  of  his  brothers,  car  conductors  in  Philadel- 
phia, immigrants  of  the  second  generation  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  iron-workers  in  the  Pittsburgh  region,  comer  grocers  in  St. 
Louis,  holders  of  petty  political  jobs  in  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans, 
small  farmers  in  Kansas  or  Kentucky,  house  carpenters  in  Ohio,  tin- 
ners and  plumbers  in  Chicago— genuine  Americans  all,  bawling 
patriots,  hot  for  the  home  team,  marchers  in  parades,  readers  of  the 
yellow  newspapers^  fathers  of  families,  sheep  on  election  day,  un- 
distinguished norms  of  the  Homo  Americaivus.  Such  lypical  Amer- 
icans^ after  a  fashion,  know  English.  They  read  it — all  save  the 
"hard"  words,  i.  e.,  all  save  about  90  per  cent  of  the  words  of  Greek 
and  Latin  origin.^*  They  can  understand  perhaps  two-thirds  of  it 
as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a  political  orator  or  clerygman.  They 
have  a  feeling  that  it  is,  in  some  recondite  sense,  superior  to  the 
common  speech  of  their  kind.  They  recognize  a  fluent  command 
of  it  as  the  salient  mark  of  a  "smart"  and  "educated"  man,  one 
with  "the  gift  of  gab."  But  they  themselves  never  speak  it  or  try 
to  speak  it,  nor  do  they  look  with  approbation  on  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection by  their  fellows. 

In  no  other  way,  indeed,  is  the  failure  of  popular  education  made 
more  vividly  manifest.  Despite  a  gigantic  effort  to  enforce  certain 
speech  habits,  universally  in  operation  from  end  to  end  of  the  coun- 
try, the  masses  of  people  turn  almost  unanimously  to  very  different 
speech  habits,  nowhere  advocated  and  seldom  so  much  as  even  ac- 
curately observed.    The  literary  critic,  Francis  Hackett^  somewhere 

^The  Middle  American,  Amerioan  Magassme,  March,  1907. 
»C/.  White:  Every-Day  EngliBh,  p.  367  f. 
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speaks  of  ^'the  enormous  gap  between  the  literate  and  unliterate 
American.''  He  is  apparently  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it.  It  is 
the  national  assumption  that  no  such  gap  exists — ^that  all  Americans, 
at  least  if  they  be  white,  are  so  outfitted  with  sagacity  in  the  public 
schools  that  they  are  competent  to  consider  any  public  question 
intelligently  and  to  follow  its  discussion  with  understanding.  But 
the  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  public  school  accomplishes  no  sach 
magic  The  inferior  man,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  remains  an 
inferior  man  despite  the  hard  effort  made  to  improve  him,  and 
his  thoughts  seldom  if  ever  rise  above  the  most  elemental  concerns. 
What  lies  above  not  only  does  not  interest  him;  it  actually  excites 
his  derision,  and  he  has  coined  a  unique  word,  highrbrow,  to  express 
his  view  of  it.  Especially  in  speech  is  he  suspicious  of  superior 
pretension.  The  school-boy  of  the  lower  orders  would  bring  down 
ridicule  upon  himself,  and  perhaps  criticism  still  more  devastating, 
if  he  essayed  to  speak  what  his  teachers  conceive  to  be  correct  Eng- 
lish, or  even  correct  American,  outside  the  school-room.  On  the  one 
hand  his  companions  would  laugh  at  him  as  a  prig,  and  on  the  other 
hand  his  parents  would  probably  cane  him  as  an  impertinent  critic 
of  their  own  speech.  Once  he  has  made  his  farewell  to  the  school- 
marm,  all  her  diligence  in  this  department  goes  for  nothing.^^  The 
boys  with  whom  he  plays  baseball  speak  a  tongue  that  is  not  the  one 
taught  in  school,  and  so  do  the  youths  with  whom  he  will  begin 
learning  a  trade  tomorrow,  and  the  girl  he  will  marry  later  on,  and 
the  saloon-keepers,  star  pitchers,  vaudeville  comedians,  business 
sharpers  and  political  mountebanks  he  will  look  up  to  and  try  to 
imitate  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  has  been  but  one  attempt  by  a 
competent  authority  to  determine  the  special  characters  of  this  gen- 
eral tongue  of  the  mcibUe  wlgus.  That  authority  is  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  now  Professor  of  Education  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh.  In  1914  Dr.  Charters  was  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  education  and  professor  of  the  theory  of  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  one  of  the  problems  he  was  engaged  upon 
was  that  of  the  teaching  of  grammar.  In  the  course  of  this  study  he 
encountered  the  theory  that  such  instruction  should  be  confined  to  the 

^Cf.  Sweet:  New  EngliBh  Grammar,  vol.  i,  p.  6. 
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rules  habitually  violated — that  the  one  aim  of  teaching  grammar  was 
to  correct  the  speech  of  the  pupils,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  harass 
them  with  principles  which  they  already  instinctively  observed.  Ap- 
parently inclining  to  this  somewhat  dubious  notion,  Dr.  Charters 
applied  to  the  School  Board  of  Kansas  City  for  permission  to  under- 
take an  examination  of  the  language  actually  used  by  the  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  and  this  permission  was  granted. 
The  materials  thereupon  gathered  were  of  two  classes.  First,  the 
teachers  of  grades  III  to  YII  inclusive  in  all  the  Kansas  City  public 
schools  were  instructed  to  turn  over  to  Dr.  Charters  all  the  written 
work  of  their  pupils,  "ordinarily  done  in  the  regular  order  of  school 
work"  during  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Secondly,  the  teachers  of 
grades  II  to  YII  inclusive  were  instructed  to  make  note  of  "all  oral 
errors  in  grammar  made  in  the  school-rooms  and  around  the  school- 
buildings"  during  the  five  school-days  of  one  week,  by  children  of  any 
age,  andto  dispatch  these  notes  to  Dr.  Charters  also.  The  result  was 
an  accumulation  of  material  so  huge  that  it  was  unworkable  with  the 
means  at  hand,  and  so  the  investigator  and  his  assistants  reduced  it. 
Of  the  oral  reports,  two  studies  were  made,  the  first  of  those  from 
grades  HI  and  YII  and  the  second  of  those  from  grades  VI  and 
VII.  Of  the  written  reports,  only  those  from  grades  VI  and  VII 
of  twelve  typical  schools  were  examined. 

The  ages  thus  covered  ran  from  nine  or  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the  material  studied  came  from  children 
above  twelva  Its  examination  threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  the 
speech  actually  employed  by  children  near  the  end  of  their  schooling 
in  a  typical  American  city,  and  per  corollary,  upon  the  speech  em- 
ployed by  their  parents  and  other  older  associates.  If  anything,  the 
grammatical  and  syntactical  habits  revealed  were  a  bit  less  loose 
than  those  of  the  authentic  YoUessprache,  for  practically  all  of  the 
written  evidence  was  gathered  under  conditions  which  naturally 
caused  the  writers  to  try  to  write  what  they  conceived  to  be  correct 
English,  and  even  the  oral  evidence  was  conditioned  by  the  admoni- 
tory presence  of  the  teacher.  Moreover,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
child  of  the  lower  classes,  during  the  period  of  its  actual  study  of 
grammar,  probably  speaks  better  English  than  at  any  time  before 
or  afterward,  for  it  is  only  then  that  any  positive  pressure  is  exerted 
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upon  it  to  that  end.  But  even  bo,  the  departures  from  standard 
usage  that  were  unearthed  were  numerous  and  striking,  and  their 
tendency  to  accumulate  in  definite  groups  showed  plainly  the  work- 
ing of  general  laws.^® 

ThuSy  no  less  than  57  per  cent  of  the  oral  errors  reported  by  the 
teachers  of  grades  III  and  Vll  involved  the  use  of  the  verb,  and 
nearly  half  of  these,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total,  involved  a  con- 
fusion of  the  fast  tense  form  and  the  perfect  participle.  AgniTi^ 
double  negatives  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  errors,  and  the  misuse 
of  adjectives  or  of  adjectival  forms  for  adverbs  ran  to  4  per  cent. 
Finally,  the  difficulties  of  the  objective  case  among  the  pronouns, 
the  last  stronghold  of  that  case  in  English,  were  responsible  for  7 
per  cent,  thus  demonstrating  a  clear  tendency  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether. Now  compare  the  errors  of  these  children,  half  of  whom, 
as  I  have  just  said,  were  in  grade  III,  and  hence  wholly  uninstructed 
in  formal  grammar,  with  the  errors  made  by  children  of  the  second 
oral  group — ^that  is,  children  of  grades  VI  and  Vll,  in  both  of 
which  grammar  is  studied.  Dr.  Charters'  tabulations  show  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  character  and  relative  rank  of  the  errors  dis- 
covered. Those  in  the  use  of  the  verb  drop  from  57  per  cent  of 
the  total  to  52  per  cent,  but  the  double  negatives  remain  at  7  per  cent 
and  the  errors  in  the  cases  of  pronouns  at  11  per  cent. 

In  the  written  work  of  grades  VI  and  Vll,  however,  certain 
changes  appear,  no  doubt  because  of  the  special  pedagogical  effort 
against  the  more  salient  oral  errors.  The  child,  pen  in  hand,  has 
in  mind  the  cautions  oftenest  heard,  and  so  reveals  something  of 
that  greater  exactness  which  all  of  us  show  when  we  do  any  writing 
that  must  bear  critical  inspection.  Thus,  the  relative  frequency  of 
confusion  between  the  past  tense  forms  of  verbs  and  the  perfect 
participles  drops  from  24  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and  errors  based  on 
double  negatives  drop  to  1  per  cent  But  this  improvement  in  one 
direction  merely  serves  to  unearth  new  barbarisms  in  other  direc- 
tions, concealed  in  the  oral  tables  by  the  flood  of  errors  now 
remedied.    It  is  among  the  verbs  that  they  are  still  most  numerous ; 

"Dr.  Charters'  report  appears  as  VoL  XVI,  No.  2,  UmversUy  of  Missouri 
Bulletin,  Education  Series  No.  9,  Jan.,  1915.  He  was  aided  in  his  inquiry  hy 
Edith  Miller,  teacher  of  English  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis  high-schools. 
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altogether  the  errors  here  amount  to  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  totaL 
Such  locutions  as  I  had  went  and  he  seen  diminish  relatively  and 
abeolutelyy  but  in  all  other  situations  the  verb  is  treated  with  the 
lavish  freedom  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  American  common 
speech.  Confusions  of  the  past  and  present  tenses  jump  relatively 
from  2  per  cent  to  19  per  cent^  thus  eloquently  demonstrating  the 
tenacity  of  the  error.  And  mistakes  in  the  forms  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns increase  from  2  per  cent  to  19 :  a  shining  proof  of  a  shakiness 
which  follows  the  slightest  effort  to  augment  the  vocabulary  of  every- 
day. 

The  materials  collected  by  Dr.  Charters  and  his  associates  are 
not,  of  course^  presented  in  full,  but  his  numerous  specimens  must 
strike  familiar  chords  in  every  ear  that  is  alert  to  the  sounds  and 
ways  of  the  setjno  vulgaris.  What  he  gathered  in  Kansas  City  might 
have  been  gathered  just  as  well  in  San  Francisco,  or  New  Orleans,  or 
Chicago,  or  New  York,  or  in  Youngstown,  O.,  or  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
or  Waterloo,  Iowa.  In  each  of  these  places,  large  or  small,  a  few 
localisms  might  have  been  noted — oi  substituted  for  ur  in  New  York, 
yovroU  in  the  South,  a  few  Germanisms  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  a  few  Spanish  locutions  in  the  Southwest, 
certain  peculiar  vowel-forms  in  New  England — ^but  in  the  main 
the  report  would  have  been  identical  with  the  report  he  makes. 
'^Belatively  few  Americans,"  says  Krapp,^®  "spend  all  their  lives 
in  one  locality,  and  even  if  they  do,  they  cannot  possibly  escape 
coming  into  contact  with  Americans  from  other  localities.  .  .  .  We 
can  distinguish  with  some  certainty  Eastern  and  Western  and  South- 
em  speech,  but  beyond  this  the  author  has  little  confidence  in  those 
confident  experts  who  think  they  can  tell  infallibly,  by  the  test  of 
speech,  a  native  of  Hartford  from  a  native  of  Providence,  or  a 
native  of  Philadelphia  from  a  native  of  Atlanta,  or  even,  if  one  insist 
on  infallibility,  a  native  of  Chicago  from  a  native  of  Boston.'* 
Erapp  is  discussing  the  so-called  "standard"  speech ;  on  the  plane  of 
the  vulgate  the  levelling  is  quite  as  apparent  That  vast  uniformity 
which  marks  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  political  doctrine, 
in  social  habit,  in  general  information,  in  reaction  to  ideas,  in 
prejudices  and  enthusiasms^  in  the  veriest  details  of  domestic  cus- 

''The  Pranuncistion  oi  Standard  English  in  America;  New  York,  1919,  p.  viii. 
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torn  and  drees,  is  nowhere  more  marked,  in  truth,  than  in  their 
speech  habits.  The  incessant  neologisms  of  the  national  dialect 
sweep  the  whole  country  almost  instantly,  and  the  iconoclastic  changes 
which  its  popular  spoken  form  is  constantly  undergoing  show  them- 
selves from  coast  to  coast,  ^^e  hurt  hisself,'*  cited  by  Dr.  Charters, 
is  surely  anything  but  a  Missouri  localism ;  one  hears  it  everywhere. 
And  so,  too,  one  hears  ^^she  invited  Aim.  and  //^  and  ^^it  hurt  ter- 
rible!* and  "I  set  there,"  and  "this  here  man,"  and  "no,  I  never, 
neither/'  and  "he  ain't  here,"  and  "where  is  he  at?'*  and  "it  seems 
Kke  I  remember,"  and  "if  I  was  you,"  and  "t«  fellows,"  and  *lie 
give  her  helL"  And  ^lie  taken  and  kissed  her,"  and  "he  loaaied  me 
a  dollar,"  and  *Hhe  man  was  foxmd  two  dollars,"  and  "the  bee  dang 
him,"  and  "I  wauldda  thought,"  and  **can  I  have  one  ?^*  and  *^e  got 
hien,"  and  "the  boss  left  him  off,"  and  "the  baby  et  the  soap,"  and 
'Hhem  are  the  kind  I  like,"  and  *Tie  den't  care,"  and  *^o  one  has 
their  ticket,"  and  *Tiow  is  the  folks  f*  and  "if  you  wovld  of  gotten 
in  the  car  you  could  of  rode  down." 

Curiously  enough,  this  widely  dispersed  and  highly  savory  dialect 
— ^already,  as  I  shall  show,  come  to  a  certain  grammatical  regularity 
— has  attracted  the  professional  writers  of  the  country  almost  as 
little  as  it  has  attracted  the  philologists.    There  are  foreshadowings 
of  it  in  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  in  "The  Biglow  Papers"  and  even  in 
the  rough  humor  of  the  period  that  began  with  J.  C.  N'eal  and  com- 
pany and  ended  with  Artemus  Ward  and  Josh  Billings,  but  in 
those  early  days  it  had  not  yet  come  to  full  flower;  it  wanted  the 
influence  of  the  later  immigrations  to  take  on  its  piresent  character. 
The  enormoua^ialect  literature  of  twenty  years  ago  left  it  almost 
untouched.  I  Localisms  were  explored  diligently,  but  the  general 
.  dialect  went  virtually  unobserved.    It  is  not  in  "Chimmie  Fadden" ; 
I  it  is  not  in  "David  Harum" ;  it  is  not  even  in  the  pre-f able  stories 
lof  George  Ade,  perhaps  the  most  acute  observer  of  average,  un- 
jdistinguished  American  types,  urban  and  rustic,  that  Ajnerican 
\J  literature  has  yet  produced.     The  business  of  reducing  it  to  print 

;had  to  wait  for  King  W.  Lardner,  a  Chicago  newspaper  reporter. 
In  his  grotesque  tales  of  base-ball  players,  so  immediately  and  so 
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deservedly  successfuly^^  Lardner  reports  the  common  speech  not 
only  with  humor,  but  also  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  observa- 
tions of  Charters  and  his  associates  are  here  reinforced  by  the  sharp 
ear  of  one  especially  competent^  and  the  result  is  a  mine  of  authentic 
American. 

In  a  single  story  by  Lardner,  in  truth,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
discover  examples  of  almost  every  logical  and  grammatical  pe- 
culiarity of  the  emerging  language,  and  he  always  resists  very 
stoutly  the  temptation  to  overdo  the  thing.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a  few  typical  sentences  from  "The  Busher's  Honeymoon" :  "^ 

I  md  Florrie  was  married  the  day  before  yesterday  just  Uhe  I  told  you  we 
«0M  going  to  be.  .  .  .  You  was  to  get  married  in  Bedford,  where  not  nothing 
is  nearly  half  so  dear.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  what  I  have  wrote  down  ia  $29.40. 
.  .  ^  Allen  told  me  I  shoiUd  ought  to  give  the  priest  $6.  ...  I  never  teen  him 
before.  ...  I  didn't  used  to  eat  no  lunch  in  the  playing  season  except  when  I 
knowed  I  was  not  going  to  work.  ...  I  guess  the  meals  has  cost  me  all  to- 
gether about  $1.50,  and  I  have  eat  very  little  myself.  .  .  . 

I  was  willing  to  tell  her  all  about  them  two  poor  girls.  .  .  .  They  must  not 
be  no  mistake  about  who  is  the  boss  in  my  house.  Some  men  lete  their  wife 
nm  all  over  them.  .  .  .  Allen  has  went  to  a  college  foot-bcdl  game.  One  of 
the  reporters  give  him  a  pass.  ...  He  called  up  and  said  he  hadn't  only  the 
one  pass,  but  he  was  not  hurting  my  feelings  none,  .  .  •  The  flat  across  the 
hall  frcan  this  here  one  is  for  rent.  ...  If  we  should  of  houghten  furniture  it 
would  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,  even  without  no  piano.  ...  I  con- 
sider myself  lucky  to  of  found  out  about  this  before  it  was  too  late  and  some- 
body else  had  of  gotten  the  tip.  ...  It  will  always  be  owm,  even  when  we 
move  away.  .  .  .  Maybe  you  could  of  did  better  if  you  had  of  went  at  it  in  a 
different  way.  .  .  .  Both  her  and  you  is  welccme  at  my  house.  ...  I  never 
S6ei»  so  much  wine  dra/nk  in  my  life.  .  .  . 

Here  are  specimens  to  fit  into  most  of  Charters'  categories — ^verbs 
confused  as  to  tense,  pronouns  confused  as  to  case,  double  and  even 
triple  negatives,  nouns  and  verbs  disagreeing  in  number^  h(we  soft- 
ened to  of,  n  marking  the  possessive  instead  of  s,  like  used  in  place 
of  08,  and  the  personal  pronoun  substituted  for  the  demonstrative 
adjective.  A  study  of  the  whole  story  would  probably  unearth  all 
the  remaining  errors  noted  in  Kansas  City.  Lardner's  baseball 
player,  though  he  has  pen  in  hand  and  is  on  his  guard,  and  is  thus 

**Tou  Know  Me  Al;  New  York,  1916. 
'^Saturday  Evening  Poet,  July  11,  1914. 
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very  careful  to  write  wovld  not  instead  of  wovldnt  and  even  am  not 
instead  of  ain't,  offers  a  oomprehensive  and  highly  instructive 
panorama  of  popular  speech  habits.  To  him  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  have  no  existence,  and  will  and  shaU  are  identical,  and 
adjectives  and  adverbs  are  indistinguishable^  and  the  objective  case 
is  merely  a  variorum  form  of  the  nominativa  His  past  tense  is^  more 
often  than  not,  the  orthodox  present  tense.  All  fine  distinctions 
are  obliterated  in  his  speech.  He  uses  invariably  the  word  that 
is  simplest,  the  grammatical  form  that  is  handiest  And  so  he 
moves  toward  the  philological  millennium  dreamed  of  by  George 
T.  Lanigan,  when  ^^the  singular  verb  shall  lie  down  with  the  plural 
noun,  and  a  little  conjunction  shaJl  lead-  them." 

Lardner,  as  I  say,  is  a  very  accurate  observer.  More,  despite  the 
grotesquenees  of  the  fables  that  he  uses  as  skeletons  for  his  reports, 
he  is  a  man  of  sound  philological  knowledge,  and  approaches  his 
business  quite  seriously.  As  yet  the  academic  critics  havQ  failed 
to  discover  him,  but  soon  or  late  such  things  as  "The  Busher^s  Honey- 
moon" are  bound  to  find  a  secure  place  in  the  new  literature  of  the 
United  States.  His  influence,  indeed,  is  already  considerable,  and 
one  sees  it  plainly  in  such  things  as  Sinclair  Lewis'  "Main  Street"  *^ 
Much  of  the  dialogue  in  "Main  Street"  is  in  vulgar  American,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  reports  it  very  accurately.  Other  writers  of  fiction  turn 
to  the  same  goigeous  and  glowing  speech,  among  them  Caroline 
Lockhart.^*  It  even  penetrates  to  more  or  less  serious  writing.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  treatise  on  angling  by  an  eminent  American 
authority  I  find  such  sentences  as  "You  gotta  give  him  credit  for 
being  on  the  job"  and  "For  an  accommodating  cuss  we  gotta  tip 
the  kelly  to  the  wall-eyed  pike."  "  Finally,  there  are  the  ex- 
periments in  verse  by  John  V.  A.  Weaver  ^*^ — still  a  bit  uncer- 
tain, but  perhaps  showing  the  way  to  a  new  American  poetry 
tomorrow. 

"New  York,   1920. 

"See,  for  example,  Blase  Cody  Gives  Cold  Eye  to  Jeraldine  Farrar  Troupe, 
Denver  Po9t,  Aug.  18,  1918. 

"  Fishing,  Tackle  and  Kits,  by  Dixie  Carroll,  editor  of  The  Naitonol  SportB- 
man;  Cincinnati,  1919. 

"See  Appendix  II;  also,  the  end  of  the  chapter  osl  The  Future  of  the  Lan* 
guage. 
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8. 

The  Verb 

A  study  of  the  materials  amassed  by  Charters  and  Lardner,  if 
it  be  reinforced  by  observation  of  what  is  heard  on  the  streets  every 
day,  will  show  that  the  chief  grammatical  peculiarities  of  spoken 
American  lie  among  the  verbs  and  pronouns.  The  nouns  in  common 
use,  in  the  overwhehning  main,  are  quite  sound  ia  form.  Very 
often,  of  course,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  English,  but 
they  at  least  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  American :  the  proletariat, 
setting  aside  transient  slang,  calls  things  by  their  proper  names, 
and  pronouneee  those  names  more  or  less  correctly.  The  adjectives, 
too,  are  treated  rather  politely,  and  the  adverbs,  though  commonly 
transformed  into  adjectives,  are  not  further  mutilated.  But  the 
verbs  and  pronouns  undergo  changes  which  set  off  the  common 
speech  very  sharply  from  both  correct  English  and  correct  Ameri- 
can. Their  grammatical  relationships  are  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  sometimes  they  are  radically  modified  in  form. 

This  process  is  natural  and  inevitable,  for  it  is  among  the  verbs 
and  pronouns,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  only  remaining  grammatical 
inflections  in  English,  at  least  of  any  force  or  consequence,  are  to 
be  found,  and  so  they  must  bear  the  chief  pressure  of  the  influences 
that  have  been  warring  upon  all  inflections  since  the  earliest  days. 
The  primitive  Indo-European  language,  it  is  probable,  had  eight  cases 
of  the  noun;  the  oldest  known  Teutonic  dialect  reduced  them  to 
six;  in  Anglo-Saxon  they  fell  to  four,  with  a  weak  and  moribund 
instrumental  hanging  in  the  air ;  in  Middle  English  the  dative  and 
accusative  began  to  decay ;  in  Modem  English  they  have  disappeared 
altogether,  save  as  ghosts  to  haunt  grammarians.  But  we  still  have 
two  plainly  defined  conjugations  of  the  verb,  and  we  still  inflect  it 
for  number,  and,  in  part,  at  least,  for  person.  And  we  yet  retain 
an  objective  case  of  the  pronoun,  and  inflect  it  for  person,  number 
and  gender. 

Some  of  the  more  familiar  conjugations  of  verbs  in  the  American 
common  speech,  as  recorded  by  Charters  or  Lardner  or  derived 
from  my  own  collectanea,  are  here  set  down: 
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Pre9mi4 

Preterite 

Pev^M  Participle 

Am 

was 

bin  (or  ben)  * 

Attack 

attaekted 

attaekted 

(Be)- 

was 

bin   (or  ben)  * 

Beat 

beaten 

beat 

Beoome* 

become 

became 

Begin 

begun 

began 

Bend 

bent 

bent 

Bet 

bet 

bet 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bitten 

bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

Mowed  (or 

blew) 

blowed   (or  blew) 

Break 

broken 

broke 

Bring 

brought  (or  brung,  or    brung 

brang) 

Broke  (pauive) 

broke 

broke 

Build 

built 

built 

Bum 
Buret* 

burnt* 

burnt 

Bust 

busted 

busted 

Buy 

bought  (or 

boughten) 

bought  (or  boughten) 

Can 

could 

could 

Catch 

caught* 

caught 

Choose 

ohose 

choose 

Climb 

clum 

clum 

Cling  (to  hold  fast) 

clung 

clung 

Cling  (to  ring) 

clang 

clang 

Come 

come 

came 

Creep 

crep  (or  crope) 

crep 

Crow 

crowed  (or 

crew) 

crowed 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare 

dared  (or  < 

last)* 

dared 

Deal 

dole- 

dealt 

Dig 

dug 

dug 

^Bin  is  the  correct  American  pronunciation.  Bean,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  English.  But  I  have  often  found  hen,  rhyming  with  pen,  in  such  phrases 
as  "I  hen  there." 

*Be,  in  the  subjunctiye,  is  practically  extinct. 

*  Seldom  used.  Oet  is  used  in  the  place  of  it,  as  in  "I  am  peiting  old"  and 
"he  got  sick." 

*  Burned  with  a  distinct  ({-sound  is  almost  unknown  in  American. 
*Not  used.    Buet  has  quite  displaced  it. 

^Cotched  is  heard  only  in  the  South,  and  mainly  among  negroes.  Catch, 
of  course,  is  usually  pronounced  ketch,    Even  catcher  is  hetdur, 

*  Dast  is  more  common  in  the  negatiye,  as  in  ''He  dasn't  do  it." 
^Dole,  of  course,  is  supported  by  the  noun, 
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Uy% 

Do 

Drag 

Draw 

Dream 

Drink 

Dri¥e 

Drown 

Eat 

FaU 

Feed 

Feel 

Fetch 

Fight 

Find 

Fine 

Fling 

Flow 

Fly 

Forget 

Forsake 


Get 

Give 

Glide 

Go 

Grow 

Hang 

Have 

Hear 


Preterite 

Perfect  Participle 

dove* 

dived 

done 

done  (or  did) 

dmg 

dragged 

drawed 

drawed  (or  drew) 

drempt 

drempt 

drank  (or 

drunk) 

drank 

drove 

drove 

drownded 

drownded 

et  (or  eat) 

ate  (or  et) 

fell  (or  fallen) 

feU 

fed 

fed 

felt 

felt 

fetched" 

fetch 

fought  ** 

fought 

found 

found 

found 

found 

flang 

flung 

flew 

flowed 

flew 

flew 

forgot  (or 

forgotten) 

forgotten 

forsaken 

forsook 

frozen   (or 

froce)  * 

frosen 

got  (or  gotten) 

gotten 

give 

give 

glode* 

glode 

went 

went 

growed 

growed 

hung" 

hung 

had 

had  (or  hadden) 

heerd 

heerd  (or  heem) 

het" 

het 

hove 

hove 

hidden 

hid 

h'isted 

h'isted 

hit 

hit 

Heave 
Hide 
ffist* 
Hit 

"Dove  seems  to  he  making  its  way  into  standard  American.  I  constantly 
encounter  it  in  manuscripts.    It  is  used  by  Amy  Lowell  in  Legends;  Boston, 

1921»  p.  4. 

"  Fotch  is  also  heard,  but  it  is  not  general. 

"Fii  and  fitten,  imless  my  observation  errs,  are  heard  only  in  dialect  t%t 
is  archaic  English.    Cf.  Thornton,  voL  i,  p.  322. 

"i'Vte  is  used  only  humorously. 

"Olode  onoe  enjoyed  a  certain  respectabili^  in  America.  It  occurs  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magatrine  for  April,  1856. 

^Hanged  is  never  heard. 

^Set  is  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  up.  "He  was  het  up^  is  always 
heard,  not  ''he  was  het/* 

*  Always  so  pronounced. 
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Preieni 

Preterite 

Perfect  Partieiple 

Hold 

hdt 

held   (or  helt) 

Holler 

hollered 

hollered 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kep 

kep 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Know 

knowed 

knew 

i^y 

laid  (or 

lain) 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Lean 

lent 

lent 

Leap 

lep 

lep 

Leam 

learnt 

learnt 

Lend 

loaned 

loaned 

Lie  (to  falflily) 

Ued 

lied 

Lie  (to  recline) 

Uid  (or  lain) 

laid 

Light 

lit 

lit 

Loofe* 
Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 
mighfa 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mown 

mowed 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Plead 

pled 

pled 

Prove 

proved   (or  proven) 

proven 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit 

q[uit 

Raise 

raised 

raised 

Bead 

read 

read 

Rench* 

renched 

renched 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

ridden 

rode 

Rile*« 

riled 

riled 

Ring 

rung 

rang 

Rise 

riz  (or  rose) 

rijs 

Run 

run 

ran 

Say 

sez 

said 

See 

seen 

saw 

SeU 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set« 

sat 

Shake 

shaken  (or  shuck) 

shook 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved 

'  To  loose  is  never  used;  to  unhosen  has  displaced  it^ 
Always  used  in  place  of  rinee. 
Always  used  in  place  of  roiL 
8ot  is  heard  as  a  localism  only. 
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Fresmt 

Preterite 

Perfect  Participle 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

SUne  (to  poUsh) 

shined 

shined 

Shoe 

shoed 

shoed 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Show 

shown 

showed 

Sing 

sung 

sang 

Sink 

sunk 

sank 

Sit« 
Skin 

sknn 

skun 

Sleep 

slep 

slep 

Slide 

sHd 

slid 

Sling 

slang 

slung 

Slit 

slitted 

slitted 

Smell 

smelt 

smelt 

Sneak 

snuck 

snuck 

Speed 

speeded 

speeded 

Spell 

spelt 

spelt 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt 

Spin 

span 

span 

Spit 

spit 

spit 

SpoU 

spoUt 

spoilt 

Spring 

spnmg 

sprang 

Steal 

stole 

stole 

Bting 

stang 

stang 

Stink 

stank 

stunk 

Strike 

struck 

struck 

Swear 

swore 

swore 

Sweep 

swep 

swep 

SweU 

swole  (or  swelled) 

swollen 

Swim 

swum 

swam 

Swing 

Bwang 

swung 

Take 

taken 

took 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

Tell 

tole 

tole 

Thin* 
.Think 

thought* 

thought 

Thrive 

throve 

throve 

Throw 

throwed 

threw 

Tread 

tread 

tread 

Unloosen 

unloosened 

unloosened 

Wake 

woke 

woken 

Wear 

wore 

wore 

See  sef ,  which  is  used  almost  invariably  in  place  of  eiU 

To  thin  is  never  used;  to  thimMn  takes  its  place. 

Thwuk  is  never  used  seriously;  it  always  shows  humorous  intent. 
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Pt9$mi 

Preterite 

Perfect  Pa/rturiple 

Weep 

wep 

wep 

Wet 

wet 

wet 

Win 

w<Hi  (or  wan)  *• 

won  (or  wan) 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Wish  (wisht) 

wisht 

wisht 

Wring 

wrung       y 

wrang 

Write 

written 

wrote 

A  glance  at  these  conjugations  is  auffioient  to  show  several  gen- 
eral tendencies,  some  of  them  going  baidk,  in  their  essence^  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  English  language.  The  most  olmous  is  thxtt 
leading  to  the  transfer  of  verbs  from  the  so-called  strong  conjuga- 
tion to  the  weak — a  change  already  in  operation  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  very  marked  during  the  Middle  English  period. 
Chaucer  used  grouped  for  grew  in  the  prologue  to  "The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale/'  and  rised  for  rose  and  snUted  for  snwte  are  in  John 
Purvey's  edition  of  the  Bible,  circa  1385.  Many  of  these  trans* 
formations  were  afterward  abandoned,  but  a  large  number  survived, 
for  example,  climbed  for  clomb  as  a  preterite  of  to  climb,  and  melted 
for  molt  as  the  preterite  of  to  melt.  Others  showed  themselves  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Modem  English  period.  Comed  as  the 
perfect  participle  of  to  come  and  digged  as  the  preterite  of  to  dig 
are  both  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  latter  is  also  in  Milton  and  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  This  tendency  went  furthest, 
of  course,  in  the  vulgar  speech,  and  it  has  been  embalmed  in  the 
English  dialects.  I  seen  and  I  knowed,  for  example,  are  common 
to  many  of  them.  But  during  tiie  seventeenth  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  arrested,  and  even  to  have  given  way  to  a  contrary  ten- 
dency— that  is,  toward  strong  conjugations.  The  English  of  Ire- 
land, which  preserves  many  seventeenth  century  forms,  shows  this 
plainly.  Fed  for  padd,  goiher  for  gathered,  and  ruz  for  raised  are 
still  in  use  there,  and  Joyce  says  flatly  that  the  Irish,  "retaining  the 
old  English  custom  (t.  e.,  the  custom  of  the  period  of  Cromwell's 
invasion,  circa  1650),  have  a  leaning  toward  the  strong  inflection."  *• 
Certain  verb  forms  of  the  American  colonial  period,  now  reduced 
to  the  estate  of  localisms,  are  also  probably  survivors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

^Lardner  teUs  me  that  he  believes  win  Ib  supplanting  both  won  and  wan  in 
the  past  tense. 
»  English  Ab  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  p.  77. 
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^'The  three  great  causes  of  change  in  language/'  says  Sayce,  ^^may 
be  briefly  described  as  (1)  imitation  or  analogy,  (2)  a  wish  to  be 
clear  and  emphatic,  and  (3)  laziness.  Indeed,  if  we  choose  to  go 
deep  enough  we  might  reduce  all  three  causes  to  the  general  one 
of  laziness,  since  it  is  easier  to  imitate  than  to  say  something  new."  ^^ 
This  tendency  to  take  well-worn  paths,  paradoxically  enough,  is 
responsible  both  for  the  transfer  of  verbs  from  the  strong  to  the 
weak  declension,  and  for  the  transfer  of  certain  others  from  the 
weak  to  the  strong.  A  verb  in  everyday  use  tends  almost  inevitably 
to  pull  less  familiar  verbs  wiih  it,  whether  it  be  strong  or  weak. 
Thus  fed  as  the  preterite  of  to  feed  and  led  as  iJie  preterite  of  to  lead 
paved  the  way  for  pled  as  the  preterite  of  to  plead,  and  rode  as 
plainly  performed  the  same  office  for  glode,  and  rung  for  hrung,  and 
drove  for  dove  and  hove,  and  stole  for  dole,  and  won  for  sJeun. 
Moreover,  a  familiar  verb,  itself  acquiring  a  faulty  inflection,  may 
fasten  a  similar  inflection  upon  another  verb  of  like  sound.  Thus 
hst,  as  the  preterite  of  to  heai,  no  doubt  owes  its  existence  to  the 
example  of  et,  the  vulgar  preterite  of  to  eai.^^  So  far  iJie  irregular 
verbs.  The  same  combination  of  laziness  and  imitativeness  works 
toward  the  regularization  of  certain  verbs  that  are  historically 
irregular.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  is  the  fact  that  regulariza* 
tion  is  itself  intrinsically  simplification — ^that  it  makes  the  language 
easier.  One  sees  the  antagonistic  pull  of  the  two  influences  in  the 
case  of  verbs  ending  in  -ow.  The  analogy  of  hnew  suggests  mew  as 
the  preterite  of  to  snow,  and  it  is  sometimes  encountered  in  the 
American  vulgate.  But  the  analogy  of  snowed  also  suggests 
Jenowed,  and  the  superior  regularity  of  the  form  is  enough  to  over- 
come the  greater  influence  of  hnew  as  a  more  familiar  word  than 
snowed.  Thus  snew  grows  rare  and  is  in  decay,  but  hnowed  shows 
vigor,  and  so  do  growed  and  throwed.  The  substitution  of  heerd 
for  heard  also  presents  a  case  of  logic  and  convenience  supporting 

"The  Science  of  Language,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 

"The  use  of  eat  as  its  own  preterite  was  formerly  sound  in  English  and 
still  suryires  more  or  less.  I  nnd  it  on  p.  24  of  On  Human  Bondi^e,  by 
W.  Somerset  Maugham;  New  York,  1016.  A  correspondent  informs  me  that 
it  occurs  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  It,  sc  i,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  ii,  sc.  ii,  in  As  Tou  Like  It,  act  i,  sc.  iii,  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  act  ir,  sc  i,  in  Macbeth,  act  ii,  sc  iv,  and  in  King  Lear,  act  i,  sc  iv. 
How  tiie  preterite  was  pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  day  I  do  not  know*  / 
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analogy.  The  form  is  suggested  by  steered,  feared  and  dieered, 
but  its  main  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gets  rid  of  a  vowel 
change^  always  an  impediment  to  easy  speech.  Here,  as  in  the 
contrary  direction,  one  barbarism  breeds  another.  Thus  taken, 
as  the  preterite  of  to  take,  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  make  preterites 
of  two  other  perfects,  shaken  and  forsaken. 

But  in  the  presence  of  two  exactly  contrary  tendencies,  the  one 
in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  of  the  language  since  the 
I^orman  Conquest  and  the  other  opposed  to  it,  it  is  unsafe,  of 
course,  to  attempt  any  v^y  positive  generalizations.  All  one  may 
exhibit  with  safety  is  a  general  habit  of  treating  the  verb  con- 
veniently. "Now  and  then,  disregarding  grammatical  tendencies, 
it  is  possible  to  discern  what  appear  to  be  logical  causes  for  verb 
phenomena.  That  lit  is  preferred  to  lighted  and  hung  to  hanged  is 
probably  the  result  of  an  aversion  to  fine  distinctions,  and  perhaps, 
more  fundamentally,  to  the  passive.  Again,  the  use  of  fotund  as  the 
preterite  of  to  fine  is  obviously  due  to  an  ignorant  confusion  of  fine 
and  find,  due  to  the  wearing  off  of  -t2  in  find,  and  that  of  lU  as  the 
preterite  of  to  alight  to  a  confusion  of  alight  and  light.  Yet  again, 
the  use  of  tread  as  its  own  preterite  in  place  of  trod  is  probably  tiie 
consequence  of  a  vague  feeling  iJiat  a  verb  ending  with  d  is  already 
of  preterite  form.  Shed  exhibits  the  same  process.  Both  are  given 
a  logical  standing  by  such  preterites  di^hled,  fed,  led,  read,  dead  and 
spread.  But  here,  once  more,  it  is  hazardous  to  lay  down  laws,  for 
shredded,  headed,  dreaded,  threaded  and  breaded  at  once  come  to 
mind.  In  other  cases  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  account  for  preterites 
in  common  use.  In  my  first  edition  I  called  attention  to  the  cases 
of  drug,  cltun  and  friz.  On  this  pointy  a  correspondent  has  since 
sent  me  the  following  interesting  observations: 

True  enough,  these  formB  may  not  adhere  closely  to  the  rules  of  umlaut; 
but  are  they  not  bom  of  the  spirit  of  umlaut  which  pervades  the  English  verb? 
Thus:  the  most  obvious  form  of  strong  verb  is 


ring 

rang 

rung 

stink 

stank 

stunk 

begin 

b^an 

begun 

sing 

sang 

sung 
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spin  span  *  spurn 

speftk  spake  spoke  "* 

spit  spat  spot 

(I  feel  in  my  bones  that  spot  is  a  derivative  of  spit.  Spot  is  the  name  of 
the  mark  made  by  spitting,  which  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  primary  of 
human  acts.) 

swim  swam  swum 

spring  sprang  sprung 

I  imagine  that  more  irregular  verbs  conform  to  this  one  succession  than  to 
any  one  of  the  others.  But  all  of  them,  including  this  one,  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  obscured  by  the  collision  of  such  independent  words  as  think  and 
thamk,  Le,, 

think  (thank)  (thunk) 

Thank  is  forced  out  to  avoid  collision  with 

thank  thanked  thanked 

Now,  if  freeze  had  been  regularly  irregular,  it  would  have  been 
fris  fras  frozen 

but  the  present  being  freeife  instead  of  friz,  the  procession  would  normally  be 
freeze  free  frozen 

I  don't  know  whether  I  have  made  my  idea  plain:  it  is  not  based  on  visible 
law  so  much  as  on  innate  feeling.  Its  validity  depends  on  whether,  when  I 
state  it  to  you,  you  too  feel  instinctively  that  amid  the  clash  of  strong  tenses 
your  own  mind  would  select  these  forms,  in  obedience  to  an  overmastering 
impulse  of  euphony.  The  proper  jury  to  render  the  verdict  would  be  one  of 
poets.  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  will  deny  that  a  man  reacts  to  the  genius  of 
his  mother  t<mgue,  without  knowing  why.  There  are,  and  must  have  been, 
even  deeper  depths  of  reaction  than  these  strong  verbs,  to  account  for  the 
choice  of  vowel  soimds  in  different  words,  which  process  in  early  ages  was 
entirely  imoonscious. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  to  intimate  that  there  must  have  been  "method  in 
the  madness"  of  frig.  As  for  dttm,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  visibly  domh 
descended  to  the  next  lower  level,  and  then  denuded  of  its  final  h,  probably 
by  analogy  with  thumb.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  that  h  unless  one 
says  eiammmh,  thummmh!  And  will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  these  are 
inevitable: 

(drig)  drag  drog  (descended  to 

drug) 
drag  (drog)  drug 

(dreeg)  (dr^)  (droge) 

(drogg)  (drug)  (droog) 

^Bpan,  of  course,  is  now  archaic  in  standard  English,  but  it  survives  in 
vulgar  American  and  in  many  other  English  dialects. 
^Bpoke  replaces  the  earlier  spak. 
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i.e,,  it  Bcaroely  znatterB  what  Yowel  marked  the  present  tense  of  dr-g,  for  witii  cM»y 
Yowel  this  combination  of  consonants  demands,  in  any  English-speaking  mind 
which  is  functioning  naturally,  and  not  biased  by  conscious  thought,  that  its 
past  participle  be  something  very  close  to  drug. 

Some  of  the  verbs  of  the  vuIgate  show  the  end  and  products  of 
language  movements  that  go  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and 
even  beyond.  There  is,  for  example,  the  disappearance  of  the  final  t 
in  such  words  as  crep,  slep,  lep,  gwep  and  wep.  Most  of  tiiese,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  were  strong  verbs.  The  preterite  of  to  sleep  (dcBpan) , 
for  example,  was  dep,  and  of  to  weep  was  weop.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  both  to  sleep  and  to  weep  acquired  weak  preterite  end- 
ings, the  first  becoming  slcepte  and  the  second  wepte.  This  weak 
conjugation  was  itself  degenerated.  Originally,  the  inflectional 
suffix  had  been  -de  or  -ede  and  in  some  cases  -ode,  and  the  vov^els 
were  always  pronounced.  The  wearing  down  process  that  set  in  in 
the  twelfth  century  disposed  of  the  final  e,  but  in  certain  words  the 
other  vowel  survived  for  a  good  while,  and  we  still  observe  it  in 
such  archaisms  as  learned  and  beloved.  Finally,  however,  it  be- 
came silent  in  other  preterites,  and  loved,  for  example,  began  to  be 
pronounced  (and  often  written)  as  a  word  of  one  syllable:  lov'd.^^ 
This  final  (?-80und  now  fell  upon  difficulties  of  its  own.  After  cer- 
tain consonants  it  was  hard  to  pronounce  clearly,  and  so  the  sonant 
was  changed  into  the  easier  surd,  and  such  worda  as  pushed  and 
clipped  became,  in  ordinary  conversation,  pusht  and  dipt  In  other 
verbs^  the  ^-sound  had  come  in  long  before,  with  the  degenerated 
weak  ending,  and  when  the  final  e  was  dropped  their  stem  vowels 
tended  to  change.  Thus  arose  such  forms  as  slept.  In  vulgar 
American  another,  step  is  taken,  and  the  suffix  is  dropped  altogether. 
Thus,  by  a  circuitous  route,  verbs  originally  strong,  and  for  many 
centuries  hovering  between  the  two  conjugations,  have  eventually 
become  strong  again. 

The  case  of  Tielt  is  probably  an  example  of  change  by  false  analogy. 

"The  last  stand  of  the  distinct  -ed  was  made  in  Addison's  day.  He  was  in 
favor  oi  retaining  it,  and  in  the  Spectator  for  Aug.  4,  1711,  he  protested  against 
obliterating  the  syllable  in  the  termination  ''of  our  preter  perfect  tense,  as  in 
these  words,  drown^d^  uxUk'd,  arrived,  for  draumed,  walked,  arrived,  which  has 
Tery  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  tum^  a  tenth  part  of  our  smoothest 
words  into  so  many  clusters  of  consonants." 
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During  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  Sweet,^'  "d  was  changed 
to  f  in  the  weak  preterites  of  verbs  (ending)  in  rd,  Id,  nd."  Before 
that  time  the  preterite  of  sende  (send)  had  been  sende;  now  it  be- 
came senie.  It  surviyes  in  our  modern  sent,  and  the  same  process 
is  also  revealed  in  htdU,  girt,  lent,  rent  and  hent.  The  popular 
epeeoh,  disregarding  the  fact  that  to  hold  is  a  strong  verb,  arrives 
at  heli  by  imitation.^^  In  the  case  of  tole,  which  I  almost  always 
hear  in  place  of  told,  there  is  a  leaping  of  steps.  The  d  is  got  rid 
of  without  any  transitional  use  of  t.  So  also,  perhaps,  in  avnie, 
which  is  fast  displacing  swelled.  Attackted  and  drownded  seem  to 
be  examples  of  an  effort  to  dispose  of  harsh  combinations  by  a  con- 
trary process.  Both  are  very  old  in  English.  Boughten  and  drewmpt 
present  greater  difficulties.  Lounsbury  says  that  boughien  probably 
originated  in  the  Northern  (i.  e..  Lowland  Scotch)  dialect  of  Eng- 
lish, ^S^hich  .  .  .  inclined  to  retain  the  full  form  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple,*' and  even  to  add  its  termination  "to  words  to  which  it  did 
not  properly  belong."  ^  The  p-sound  in  dreampt  follows  a  phonetic 
law  that  is  also  seen  in  v}arm(p)th,  com(p)fort,  and  some(p) thing, 
and  that  has  actually  inserted  a  p  in  Thompson  (=Tom*s  son). 

The  general  tendency  toward  regularization  is  well  exhibited  by 
the  new  verbs  that  come  into  the  language  constantly.  Practically 
all  of  them  show  the  weak  conjugation,  for  example,  to  phone,  to 
hluff,  to  rubher^neck,  to  ante,  to  hunt,  to  wireless,  to  insurge  and  to 
loop-the-loop.  Even  when  a  compound  has  as  its  last  member  a 
verb  ordinarily  strong,  it  remains  weak  itself.  Thus  the  preterite 
of  to  joy-ride  is  not  joy^ode,  nor  even  joy-ridden,  but  joy-rided. 
And  thus  bust,  from  burst,  is  r^ular  and  its  preterite  is  busted, 
though  burst  is  irregular  and  its  preterite  is  the  verb  itself  unchanged. 
The  same  tendency  toward  regularity  is  shown  by  the  verbs  of  the 
JpneeJ-class.  They  are  strong  in  English,  but  tend  to  become  weak 
in  colloquial  American.  Thus  the  preterite  of  to  hned,  despite  the 
example  of  to  sleep  and  its  analogues,  is  not  hneV,  nor  even  knelt, 
but  kneeled.  I  have  even  heard  feeled  as  the  preterite  of  to  feel,  as 
in  "I  feeled  my  way,"  though  here  felt  still  persists.    To  spread  also 

"A  New  EngUsh  Granunar,  pt.  i,  p.  380. 

*  The  noun  is  conunonly  made  holt,  as  in,  "I  got  K-holt  of  it." 

"Hietory  of  the  English  Language,  p.  308. 
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tends  to  become  weak,  as  in  'Tie  spreaded  a  piece  of  bread."  And 
to  peep  remains  so,  despite  the  example  of  to  leap.  The  confusion 
between  the  inflections  of  to  lie  and  those  of  to  lay  extends  to  the 
higher  reaches  of  spoken  American,  and  so  does  that  between  lend 
and  loan.  The  proper  inflections  of  to  lend  are  often  given  to  to 
lean,  and  so  leaned  becomes  lent,  as  in  ^'I  lent  on  the  counter."  In 
the  same  way  to  set  has  almost  completely  superseded  to  sU,  and  the 
preterite  of  the  former,  set,  is  used  in  place  of  sat.  But  the  perfect 
participle  (which  is  also  the  disused  preterite)  of  to  sii  has  sur- 
vived, as  in  ^'I  have  sal  there."  To  speed  and  to  shoe  have  become 
regular,  not  only  because  of  the  general  tendency  toward  the  weak 
conjugation,  but  also  for  logical  reasons.  The  prevalence  of  speed 
contests  of  various  sorts,  always  to  the  intense  interest  of  the  pro- 
letariat, has  brought  such  words  as  speeder,  speeding,  speed-mamia, 
speed-maniac  and  speed-limit  into  daily  use,  and  speeded  harmonizes 
with  them  better  than  iJie  stronger  sped.  As  for  shoed,  it  merely 
reveals  the  virtual  disappearance  of  iJie  verb  in  its  passive  form.  An 
American  would  never  say  that  his  wife  was  well  shod;  he  would  say 
that  she  wore  good  shoes.  To  shoe  suggests  to  him  only  the  shoeing 
of  animals,  and  so,  by  way  of  shoeing  and  horse^hoer,  he  comes  to 
shoed.  His  misuse  of  to  learn  for  to  teach  is  common  to  most  of  the 
English  dialects.  More  peculiar  to  his  speech  is  the  use  of  to  leaoe 
for  to  let.  Charters  records  it  in  '^Washington  left  them  have  it," 
and  there  are  many  examples  of  it  in  Lardner.  Spit,  in  American, 
has  become  invariable;  the  old  preterite,  spat,  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. But  dit,  which  is  now  invariable  in  English  (though  it 
was  strong  in  Old  English  and  had  both  strong  and  weak  preterites 
in  Middle  English),  has  become  regular  in  American^  as  in  ''she 
dUted  her  skirt." 

In  studying  the  American  verb,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member always  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  manner  of  using  it  is  not  yet  fixed.  ''The  history  of  lan- 
guage," says  Lounsbury,  "when  looked  at  from  the  purely  gram- 
matical point  of  view,  is  little  else  than  the  history  of  corraptions.? 
What  we  have  before  us  is  a  series  of  corruptions  in  active  process, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  gone  very  far,  others  are  just  begin- 
ning.   Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  corrupt  forms  side  by  side 
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"with  orthodox  forms,  or  even  two  ooirupt  forms  battling  with  each 
other.  Lardner,  in  the  case  of  to  throw,  hears  "if  he  had  throwed** ; 
my  own  observation  is  that  threw  is  more  often  used  in  that  situa- 
tion. Again,  he  uses  "the  rottenest  I  ever  seen  gave** ;  my  own 
belief  is  that  give  is  far  more  commonly  used.  The  conjugation  of 
to  give,  however,  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  so  Lardner  may  report 
accurately.  I  have  heard  "I  given**  and  "I  would  of  gave,**  but  "I 
give'*  seems  to  be  prevailing,  and  "I  would  of  giA)e**  with  it,  thus 
reducing  to  give  to  one  invariable  form,  like  those  of  to  cui,  to  hit, 
to  put,  to  cost,  to  hvai  and  to  spit.  My  table  of  verbs  shows  various 
other  uncertainties  and  confusions.  The  preterite  of  to  hear  is 
heerd;  the  perfect  may  be  either  heerd  or  heern.  That  of  to  do 
may  be  either  done  or  did,  with  the  former  apparently  prevailing; 
that  of  to  draw  is  drew  if  the  verb  indicates  to  attract  or  to  abstract 
and  droAoed  if  it  indicates  to  draw  with  a  pencil.  Similarly,  Ihe 
preterite  of  to  hlow  may  be  either  hlowed  or  blew,  and  that  of  to 
drink  oscillates  between  drarik  and  drunk,  and  that  of  to  fall  is  still 
usually  fell,  though  fallen  has  appeared,  and  that  of  to  shake  may 
be  either  shaken  or  shuck.  The  conjugation  of  to  win  is  yet  far  from 
fixed.  The  correct  English  preterite,  won,  is  still  in  use,  but  against 
it  are  arrayed  wan  and  winned,  and  Lardner,  as  I  have  noted,  be- 
lieves that  the  plain  form  of  the  present  is  ousting  all  of  them. 
Wan  seems  to  show  some  kinship,  by  ignorant  analogy,  with  rwn 
and  begaau  It  is  often  used  as  the  perfect  participle,  as  in  "I  have 
wan  $4."  This  uncertainly  shows  itself  in  many  of  the  communi- 
cations  that  I  have  received  since  my  first  edition  was  published. 
Practically  every  one  of  my  conjugations  has  been  questioned  by 
at  least  one  correspondent;  nevertheless,  the  weight  of  observation 
has  supported  all  save  a  few  of  them,  and  I  have  made  no  more 
than  half  a  dozen  changes. 

The  misuse  of  the  perfect  participle  for  the  preterite,  now  almost 
the  invariable  rule  in  vulgar  American,  is  conunon  to  many  other 
dialects  of  English,  and  seems  to  be  a  symptom  of  a  general  decay 
of  the  perfect  tenses.  That  decay  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  American,  the  most  vigorous  and  advanced  of  all  Ihe  dialects 
of  the  language,  it  is  particularly  well  marked.  Even  in  the  most 
pretentious  written  American  it  shows  itself.     The  English,  in 
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tbeir  writiiig,  ftill  xue  the  fntore  perfect,  albeit  ajuMmlmt  kbori- 
oatij  and  aelf-conaeioiiBlT,  but  in  Ameriea  it  has  Tirtoally  diaap- 
peaied:  one  often  reads  whole  books  without  eaDeonntering  a  aii^le 
example  of  it  Even  the  preeent  perfect  and  past  perfect  seem  to 
be  instinctively  avoided.  The  Englishman  sajs  ^  hace  dined," 
but  the  Ammcan  sajs  ^  am  through  dinner^ ;  the  En^Ushman  mjs 
^  h4Ed  slepty'^  but  the  American  a^ttea  sajs  ^  was  dame  deeping." 
Thns  the  perfect  tenses  are  forsaken  for  the  simple  jHesent  and  the 
past  In  the  Tolgate  a  farther  step  is  taken,  and  'T.  haioe  been 
ihenT  becomes  ^  been  there."  Even  in  sod  phnses  as  *^  haent 
been  here,"  ain't  (=  am  not)  is  commonly  sobstitnted  for  have  not, 
thns  giving  the  jR-esent  ^perfect  a  flavor  of  the  simple  pioocnt  The 
step  from  ^I  have  taken'  to  '1  taken"  was  therefore  neither  diffi- 
colt  nor  nnnatnral,  and  once  it  had  been  made  the  lesolting  loca- 
tion was  sai^iorted  by  the  greater  afqparent  regalarity  of  its  verbu 
Moreover,  this  perfect  participle^  thus  pot  in  place  of  the  preterite^ 
was  farther  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  adjectival  f<Hin 
of  die  verb,  and  hence  collaterally  familiar.  Finally,  it  was  also 
the  aathentic  preterite  in  the  passive  voice,  and  ahhoa^  this  influ- 
ence, in  view  of  the  decay  of  the  passive,  may  not  have  been  of 
much  consequence,  nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  of  no 
consequence  at  alL 

The  contrary  substitution  of  the  preterite  for  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple, as  in  '^I  have  weni^'  and  '%e  has  did"  ^^parently  has  a 
double  influence  behind  it  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  effect  of 
the  confused  and  blundering  effort,  by  an  ignorant  and  unanalytical 
speaker,  to  give  the  perfect  some  grammatical  differentiation  when 
he  finds  himself  getting  into  it — an  excursion  not  infrequently 
made  necessary  by  logical  exigencies,  despite  his  inclination  to  keep 
out  The  nearest  indicator  at  hand  is  the  disused  preterite,  and  so 
it  is  put  to  use.  Sometimes  a  sense  of  its  unoouthness  seems  to 
linger,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  it  an  enrsuffix,  thus  bringing 
it  into  greater  harmony  with  its  tensa  I  find  that  boughten,  just 
discussed,  is  used  much  oftener  in  the  perfect  than  in  the  simple 
pest  tense;  ^*  for  the  latter  bought  usually  suffices.  The  quidc  ear 
of  Lardner  detects  various  other  coinages  of  the  same  8(»rt^  among 

"And  still  more  often  as  an  adjective,  as  in  "it  was  a  Iw^hUm  dreaSb" 
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them  iacken,  as  in  ^^ttle  Al  miglit  of  tocJeen  dcJe/*  ^^  Hodden  is 
also  met  with,  as  in  "I  would  of  hodden/*  But  the  majority  of 
preterites  remain  unchanged.  Lardner's  haseball  player  never  writes 
"I  have  written'*  or  "I  have  wroten,**  but  always  "I  have  wrote/* 
And  in  the  same  way  he  always  writes,  ^'I  have  did,  aie,  went,  dronk, 
rode,  ran,  adw,  stmg,  woke  and  stole.**  Sometimes  the  simple  form 
of  the  verb  persists  through  all  tenses.  This  is  usually  the  case,  for 
example,  with  to  give.  I  have  noted  '^I  give'*  both  as  present  and 
as  preterite,  and  "I  have  give,**  and  even  "I  had  giA}e/*  But  even 
here  "I  have  gwoe**  offers  rivalry  to  "I  have  give,**  and  usage  is  not 
settled.  So,  too,  with  to  come.  "I  have  come**  and  "I  have  come'* 
seem  to  be  almost  equally  favored,  with  the  former  supported  by 
pedagogical  admonition  and  the  latter  by  the  spirit  of  the  language. 
Whatever  the  true  cause  of  the  substitution  of  the  preterite  for 
the  perfect  pairticiple,  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  inherent  in  English, 
and  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  it  showed  itself  even  in  the  most 
formal  speech.  An  examination  of  any  play  of  Shakespeare's  will 
show  many  such  forms  as  "I  have  wrote/*  "I  am  mistook**  and  "he 
has  rode.**  In  several  cases  this  transfer  for  the  preterite  has  sur- 
vived. "I  have  stood/*  for  example,  is  now  perfectly  correct  Eng- 
lish, but  before  1550  iJie  form  was  "I  have  stonden.**  To  hold  and 
to  sit  belong  to  the  same  class;  their  original  perfect  participles  were 
not  held  and  sai,  but  holden  and  sUten.  These  survived  the  move- 
ment toward  the  formalization  of  the  language  which  began  vrith 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  scores  of  other  such  misplaced  preterites 
were  driven  out  One  of  the  last  to  go  was  wrote,  whidi  persisted 
until  near  the  end  of  the  century.*^  Paradoxically  enough,  the  very 
purists  who  performed  the  purging  showed  a  preference  for  got 
(thou^  not  forgot)  y  and  it  survives  in  correct  English  today  in  the 
preterite-present  form,  as  in  "I  have  got/*  whereas  in  American, 
both  vulgar  and  polite,  the  elder  and  more  regular  gotten  is  often 
used.  In  the  polite  speech  gotten  indicates  a  distinction  between  a 
completed  action  and  a  continuing  action — ^between  obtaining  and 
possessing.  "I  have  gotten  what  I  came  for''  is  correct,  and  so  is 
"I  have  got  a  house."    In  the  vulgar  speech  much  the  same  distinc- 

**  You  Know  Me  AL  p.  ISO;  see  also  p.  122. 

^Qf.  Lounsbury:  History  of  the  English  Language,  pp.  303  f. 
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tian  eadats,  bat  the  perfect  becomes  a  sort  of  simple  tense  by  the 
elision  of  have.  Thus  the  two  sentences  change  to  '^I  gotten  what  I 
come  for"  and  ^'I  got  a  house/'  the  latter  being  understood,  not  as 
past^  but  as  present^' 

In  ^^I  have  got  a  house"  got  is  historically  a  sort  of  auxiliary  of 
JuLve,  and  in  colloquial  American,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  examples 
just  given,  the  auxiliary  has  obliterated  the  verb.  To  have,  as  an 
auxiliary,  probably  because  of  its  intimate  relationship  with  the 
perfect  tenses,  is  under  heavy  pressure,  and  promises  to  disappear 
from  the  situations  in  which  it  is  still  used.  I  have  heard  was 
used  in  place  of  it,  as  in  ^^before  the  Elks  was  come  here."  ^*  Some- 
times it  is  confused  ignorantly  with  a  distinct  of,  as  in  ^'she  would  of 
drove,"  and  "I  would  of  gave."  •*  More  often  it  is  shaded  to  a  sort 
of  particle,  attached  to  the  verb  as  an  inflection,  as  in  ^'he  would 
*a  tole  you,"  and  ^'who  could  'a  took  it?"  But  this  is  not  alL 
Having  degenerated  to  such  forms,  it  is  now  employed  as  a  sort  of 
auxiliary  to  itself,  in  the  subjunctive,  as  in  ^^if  you  had  of  went," 
"if  it  had  of  been  hard,"  and  "if  I  had  of  had."  ^^  I  have  aicoun- 
tered  some  rather  astonishing  examples  of  this  doubling  of  the 
auxiliary.  One  appears  in  "I  wouldn't  had  'a  went";  another  in 
"I'd  'a  had  *a  saved  more  money."  Here,  however,  the  a  may  belong 
partly  to  had  and  partly  to  the  verb;  such  forms  as  Orgoing  are  very 
common  in  American.  But  in  the  other  cases,  and  in  such  forms  as 
"I  had  'a  wanted,"  it  clearly  belongs  to  had.  Sometimes  for  syn- 
tactical reasons  the  degenerated  form  of  have  is  put  before  had 
instead  of  after  it,  as  in  "I  could  of  had  her  if  I  had  of  wanted 
to."  ^^  Meanwhile,  to  have,  ceasing  to  be  an  auxiliary,  becomes  a 
general  verb  indicating  compulsion.     Here  it  promises  to  displace 

^Got,  of  course,  also  has  a  compulsive  sense,  as  in  "I  iutre  got  to  go."  It 
is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  becoming,  as  in  "I  got  scared." 

**  Remark  of  a  polio^nan  talking  to  another.  VHiat  he  actually  said  was 
'^fore  the  Elks  was  &m  'ere"  Oome  and  here  were  one  word,  approximately 
omear.    The  context  showed  that  he  meant  to  use  the  past  perfect  tense. 

**The  following  curious  example,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mwris  Fishbein  of  the 
JofSfjuU  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is  from  a  letter  received  by  a 
California  physician:  "If  I  had  of  waited  a  day  longer  before  I  wrote  to  you  I 
would  not  of  had  to  write  that  letter  to  you."  Here  the  author  plainly  mis- 
takes hai>e  for  of, 

"These  examples  are  from  Lardner's  story,  A  New  Busher  Breaks  In,  in 
You  Elnow  Me 


rnese  examples  are  irom  Jjaroni 
I  Elnow  Me  Al,  pn.  122  et  eeq. 
You  Ejqow  Me  Al,  op.  cit,,  p.  124. 
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must.  The  American  seldom  says  ^'I  must  go";  he  almost  mvari- 
ably  says  "I  have  to  go,"  '^  or  "I  have  got  to  go,"  in  which  last  case, 
as  we  have  seen,  got  is  the  auxiliary. 

The  most  common  inflections  of  the  verb  for  mode  and  voice  are 
shown  in  the  following  paradigm  of  to  hite: 


▲onvB  YOicn 

Indicative  Mode 

Present 

I  bite                      Past  Perfeot 

I  had  of  bit 

Pre$mt  Perfeot 

I  haye  bit             Future 

I  wiU  bite 

Pant 

I  bitten                  Future  Perfeot 
Subjunctive  Mode 

(wanting) 

*^ —  -*■ 

If  I  bite               Past  Perfeot 

If  I  had  of  bi 

PoMt 

If  I  bitten 

Potential  Mode 

Presmt 

I  can  bite              Past 

I  could  bite 

Present  Perfeot 

(wanting)              Past  Perfeot 

I  could  of  bit 

Future 


(wanting) 


Present 

Present  Perfeot 
Past 

Present 
Past 

Present 
Present  Perfeot 


Imperative  (or  Optative)  Mode 

I  BhaU   (or  wiU) 
bite 

Infinitii9e  Mode 


PABSIVB  TdOB 

Indicative  Mode 

I  am  bit  Past  Perfeot 

I  been  bit  Future 

I  was  bit  Future  Perfeot 

Btibjunotive  Mode 

If  I  am  bit  Past  Perfeot 

If  I  was  bit 

Potential  Mode 

I  can  be  bit  Pttsi 

(wanting)  Past  Perfeot 

Imperative  Mode 


I  had  been  bit 
I  will  be  bit 
(wanting) 


If  I  had 
bit 


of  been 


I  could  be  bit 
I  could  of  been  bit 


Infinitive  Mode 


(wanting) 

(wanting) 

*  Almost  always  pronounced  haf  to,  or,  in  the  past  tense,  hat  to.  Sometimes 
hat  to  undergoes  composition  and  the  d  is  restored;  it  then  becomes  hadda, 
Haf  to  similarly  chanjges  to  hafta^ 
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A  study  of  this  paradigm  rereals  several  plain  tendencies.  One 
has  just  been  discussed:  the  addition  of  a  degenerated  form  of  have 
to  the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary,  and  its  use  in  place  of  the  auxiliary 
itself.  Another  is  the  use  of  wUl  instead  of  skaU  in  the  first  per- 
son futura  Shall  is  confined  to  a  sort  of  optative,  indicating  much 
more  than  mere  intention,  and  even  here  it  is  yielding  to  wUL  Yet 
another  is  the  consistent  use  of  the  transferred  preterite  in  the 
passive.  Here  the  rule  in  correct  English  is  followed  faithfully, 
though  the  perfect  participle  employed  is  not  the  English  participle. 
^'I  am  broke'*  is  a  good-  example.  Finally,  there  is  the  substitution 
of  was  for  were  and  of  a/m  for  be  in  iJie  past  and  present  of  the 
subjunctive.  In  this  last  case  American  is  in  accord  vnth  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  English,  though  somewhat  more  advanced.  Be, 
in  the  Shakespearean  form  of  'Vhere  be  thy  brothers?"  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  present  indicative  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  sur- 
vives today  only  in  dialect  And  as  it  thus  yielded  to  are  in  the 
indicative,  it  now  seems  destined  to  yield  to  am  and  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive. It  remains,  of  course,  in  the  future  indicative:  "I  will 
be/'  In  American  its  conjugation  coalesces  with  that  of  am  in 
the  following  manner: 

Present  I  am  Poet  Perfect  I  had  of  ben 

Present  Perfect      I  bin  (or  ben)       Future  I  wiU  be 

Past  I  was  Future  Perfect       (wanting) 

And  in  the  subjunctive: 

Preecnt  If  I  am  Poet  Perfect  If  I  had  of  ben 

Past  If  I  was 

All  signs  of  the  subjunctive,  indeed,  seem  to  be  disappearing 
from  vulgar  American.  One  never  hears  "if  I  were  you,"  but 
always  "if  I  was  you" ;  *^was  you  going  to  the  dance  ?"  is  a  very 
common  form.  In  the  third  person  the  -s  is  not  dropped  from  ihe 
verb.  One  hears,  not  "if  she  go/'  but  always  "if  she  goes/'  "If  he 
be  the  man"  is  never  heard ;  it  is  always  "if  he  is/'  Such  a  sentence 
as  "Had  I  vsrished  her,  I  had  had  her"  would  be  unintelligible  to 
most  Americans;  even  "I  had  ratiier"  is  fast  disappearing.  This 
war  upon  the  forms  of  the  subjunctive,  ^f  course,  extends  to  the 
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most  formal  English.  ^^In  Old  EngliBh,"  says  Bradley,®^  ^'the  sub- 
junctive played  as  important  a  part  as  in  modem  German,  and  was 
used  in  muoh  the  same  way.  Its  inflection  differed  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  of  the  mdicative.  But  the  only  formal  trace  of 
the  old  subjunctive  still  remaining,  except  the  use  of  he  and  were, 
is  the  omission  of  the  final  a  in  the  third  person  singular.  And 
even  this  is  rapidly  dropping  out  of  use.  .  .  .  Perhaps  in  another 
generation  the  subjunctive  forms  will  have  ceased  to  exist  except 
in  the  single  instance  of  were,  which  serves  a  useful  function,  al- 
though we  manage  to  dispense  with  a  corresponding  form  in  other 
verba."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  unlettered  American  usage  simply 
proceeds  in  advance  of  the  general  movement.  Be  and  the  omitted  a 
are  already  dispensed  with,  and  even  were  has  been  discarded. 

In  the  same  way  the  distinction  between  wUl  and  shall,  preserved 
in  correct  English  but  already  breaking  down  in  the  most  correct 
American,  has  been  lost  entirely  in  ihe  American  conunon  speech. 
WUl  has  displaced  shaU  completely,  save  in  the  imperative.  This 
preference  extends  to  the  inflections  of  both.  Sha'n't  is  very  seldom 
heard;  almost  always  won't  is  used  instead.  As  for  shovld,  it  is 
displaced  by  ought  to  (degenerated  to  oughter  or  ought' a)  y  and  in 
its  negative  form  by  hadn't  ought'a,  as  in  ^%e  hadn't  oughter  said 
that,"  reported  by  Charters.  Lardner  gives  various  redundant  com- 
binations of  should  and  ought,  as  in  ^'I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ought 
to  leave"  and  "they  should  not  ought  to  of  had."  I  have  encoun- 
tered the  same  form,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  as  common  as  the  simple 
ought'a  forms.®^  In  the  main,  should  is  avoided,  sometimes  at  con- 
siderable paina  Often  its  place  is  taken  by  the  more  positive  don't. 
Thus  "I  don't  mind"  is  used  instead  of  "I  shouldn't  mind."  Don't 
has  also  completely  displaced  doesn't,  which  is  very  seldom  heard. 
"He  don't"  and  "they  don't"  are  practically  universal.  In  the 
same  way  ain't  has  displaced  is  not,  am  not,  isn't  and  ajterit,  and 
even  hwoe  not  and  haA^en't  One  recalls  a  famous  speech  in  a  naval 
melodrama  of  twenty  years  ago:  ^^e  ain't  got  no  manners,  but 
we  can  %ht  like  hell."    Such  forms  as  "he  ain't  here,"  "I  ain't  the 


"The  Making  of  English,  p.  53. 

*  In  the  negative,  ought  not  has  degenerated  to  oughten,  as  in  ''you  oughtem 
do  that" 
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man,"  '*aint  it  the  truth  f ",  "you  been  thereto  ain't  you  f ",  "you  ain't 
drank  much/'  "them  ain't  what  I  want"  and  "I  ain't  heerd  of  it" 
are  common. 

This  extensive  use  of  ain't,  of  course,  is  merely  a  single  symptom 
of  a  general  disregard  of  number,  obvious  throughout  the  verbe^  and 
also  among  the  pronouns,  as  we  shall  see.  Charters  gives  many  ex- 
amples, among  them,  ^liow  is  Unde  Wallace  and  Aunt  Clara  ?",  "you 
was,"  "there  is  six"  and  the  incomparable  "it  ain't  right  to  say,  ^He 
ain't  here  today.' "  In  Lardner  there  are  many  more,  for  instance, 
"them  Giants  is  not  such  rotten  hitters,  is  they }",  "the  people  has 
all  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  Matthewson  and  I"  and  "some  of 
the  men  has  brung  their  wife  along."  8ez  (=  say«),  used  as  the 
preterite  of  to  say,  shows  the  same  confusion.  One  observes  it  again 
in  such  forms  as  ^Hhen  I  goes  up  to  him."  Here  the  decay  of 
number  helps  in  what  threatens  to  become  a  decay  of  tense.  A 
gambler  of  the  humbler  sort  seldom  says  "I  won  $2,"  or  even  "I  wan 
$2,"  but  almost  always  "I  wn  $2."  And  in  the  same  way  he  says 
"I  see  him  come  in,"  not  "I  saAi}  him  come  in"  or  *'seen  him."  Lard- 
ner, as  we  have  seen,  believes  that  win  is  displacing  both  won,  winned 
and  wan.  Charters'  materials  offer  other  specimens^  among  them 
"we  help  distributed  the  fruity"  "she  recognize,  hug,  and  hiss  him" 
and  "her  father  ask  her  if  she  intended  doing  what  he  ode/'  Per- 
haps the  occasional  use  of  eoi  as  the  preterite  of  to  eat,  as  in  '^  eai 
breakfast  as  soon  as  I  got  up,"  is  an  example  of  the  same  flattening 
out  of  distinctions.  Lardner  has  many  iq)ecimens^  among  them  "if 
Weaver  and  them  had  not  of  hegin  kicking"  and  "they  would  of 
knock  down  the  fence."  I  notice  that  used,  in  used  to  he,  is  almost 
always  reduced  to  simple  use,  as  in  "it  use  to  be  the  rule^"  witii  the  s 
very  much  like  that  of  hiss.  One  seldom,  if  ever,  hears  a  dear  d 
at  the  end.  Here,  of  course^  iJie  elision  of  the  d  is  due  primarily  to 
assimilation  with  the  t  of  to — a  second  example  of  one  form  of  decay 
aiding  another  form.  But  the  tenses  apparently  tend  to  crumble 
without  help.  I  frequently  hear  whole  narratives  in  a  sort  of  debased 
historical  present:  "I  says  to  him.  .  .  .  Then  he  ups  and  says.  •  •  • 
I  land  him  one  on  iJie  ear.  .  .  •  He  goes  down  and  out^  •  •  •  "  and 
so  on.*^^    Still  under  the  spell  of  our  disintegrating  inflections,  we 

**C/.  DiaUct  Notes,  vol.  iii,  pt  i,  p.  59;  ibid.,  yoL  iii,  pt  iv,  p.  2S3. 
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are  prone  to  r^ard  the  tense  inflections  of  the  verb  as  absolutely 
essential,  but  there  are  plenty  of  languages  that  get  on  without  them^ 
and  even  in  our  own  language  children  and  foreigners  often  reduce 
them  to  a  few  simple  forms.  Some  time  ago  an  Italian  contractor 
said  to  me,  "I  have  go  there  often."  Here  one  of  our  few  surviving 
inflections  was  displaced  by  an  analytical  device,  and  yet  the  man's 
meaning  was  quite  dear,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  his 
sentence  violated  the  inner  spirit  of  English.  That  inner  spirit^  in 
fact,  has  inclined  steadily  toward  ^^I  have  go'*  for  a  thousand  years. 


4. 


The  Prorumn 


The  following  paradigm  shows  the  inflections  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun in  the  American  common  speech: 


"Sominatvoe 
PoMemive 

Ohjedive 


Nominative 
Po9semive 

Objedive 


NomifMtive 
Posse99ive 

Objective 

NomifMtive 
Posseeeive 

Objective 


TSB8T  PERSON 

Common  Gender 
Singular 


IOonjoini 
Absolute 


I 

my 

mine 

me 


SBOOND  PEBBOir 

Common  (lender 
you 

(Conjoint  your 

Absolute  youm 

you 

THUiD  PEBSOU' 

Maeouline  Gender 
be 

(Conjoint  his 

Absolute  hisa 

liim 

Feminine  Gander 
she 

(Conjoint  her 

Absolute  hem 

her 


Plural 


we 

our 

oum 

UB 


youfl 
your 
youm 
youB 


they 
their 
theim 
them 

they 
their 
theim 
them 
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Neuter  Gmkder 

Nominative  it  th^ 

{  Conjoint  its  thdr 

( Abeolute  its  theirn 

Objective  it  them 


Poeaeaeive 


These  inflectioiis^  as  we  shall  see,  are  often  disregarded  in  use, 
bat  nevertheless  it  is  profitable  to  glance  at  them  as  they  stand.  The 
only  variations  that  they  show  from  standard  English  are  the  sub- 
stitution of  n  for  8  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  absolute  form 
of  the  possessive,  and  the  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  logical 
and  the  merely  polite  plurals  in  the  second  person  by  adding  the 
usual  sign  of  the  plural  to  the  former.  The  use  of  n  in  place  of  s 
is  not  an  American  innovation.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  dialects 
of  English,  and  is^  in  fact,  historically  quite  as  sound  as  the  use  of  8. 
In  John  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  (circa  1380)  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mark  y,  3)  is  made:  ^'Blessed 
be  the  pore  in  spirit,  for  the  l^ngdam  in  hevenes  is  Keren/'  And 
in  his  version  of  Luke  xxiv,  24,  ia  this :  ^'And  some  of  ouren  wentin 
to  the  grave."  Here  Keren  (or  Keruai)  represents,  of  course,  not  the 
modem  Kers,  but  tKeire.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  word  was  Keora,  and 
down  to  Chaucer's  day  a  modified  form  of  it,  Kere,  was  still  used 
in  the  possessive  plural  in  place  of  the  modem  tKeir,  though  tKey 
had  already  displaced  Kie  in  the  nominative.^^  But  in  John  Pur- 
vey's  revision  of  the  Wydiffe  Bible,  made  a  few  years  later,  Kern 
actually  occurs  in  II  Kings  vii,  6,  thus:  "Eestore  thou  to  hir  alle 
things  that  ben  Aem.^'  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  had  been  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  conjoint  and  absolute  forms  of  the  possessive  pro- 
noun ;  the  simple  genitive  sufiioed  for  both  uses.  But  vnth  the  decay 
of  that  language  the  surviving  remnants  of  its  grammar  began  to 
be  put  to  service  somewhat  recklessly,  and  so  there  arose  a  genitive 
inflection  of  this  genitive — a  trae  double  inflection.  In  the  North- 
ern dialects  of  English  that  inflection  was  made  by  simply  adding  s, 
the  sign  of  the  possessiva    In  the  Southern  dialects  the  old  nrdeclen- 

**  Henry  Bradley,  in  The  Making  of  English,  pp.  64-6:  "In  the  parts  of  Eng^ 
land  which  were  largely  inhabit^  by  Danes  tne  native  pronouns  (i.  e.,  heo, 
hie,  heom  and  heora)  were  supplanted  by  the  Scandinavian  pronouns  which  are 
represented  by  the  modern  she,  they,  them  and  their.*'  This  substitution,  at 
first  dialectical,  gradually  spread  to  the  whole  language. 
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sion  was  applied,  and  so  there  arose  such  forms  as  rntmwm  and 
eowrwm  (=  wine  and  yours),  from  min  and  eower  (=  my  and 
your).''^  Meanwhile,  the  original  simple  genitive,  now  become 
youre,  also  survived,  and  so  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
shows  the  three  forms  flourishing  side  by  side:  youre,  yowres  and 
youreru    All  of  them  are  in  Chaucer. 

Thus,  youm,  hem,  hisn,  oum  and  thevm,  whatever  their  present 
offense  to  grammarians,  are  of  a  genealogy  quite  as  respectable  as 
that  of  yovrs,  hers,  his,  ours  and  theirs.  Both  forms  represent  a 
doubling  of  inflections,  and  hence  grammatical  debasement.  On 
the  side  of  the  yours-torm  is  the  standard  usage  of  the  past  flve 
hundred  years,  but  on  the  side  of  the  yovmriorm  there  is  no  little 
force  of  analogy  and  logic,  as  appears  on  turning  to  mine  and  thine. 
In  Anglo-Saxon,  as  we  have  seen,  my  was  mm;  in  the  same  way  thy 
was  thin.  During  the  decadence  of  the  language  the  final  n  was 
dropped  in  both  cases  before  nouns — ^that  is,  in  the  conjoint  form 
— but  it  was  retained  in  the  absolute  form.  This  usage  survives 
to  our  own  day.  One  says  ''my  book,''  but  "the  book  is  mine";  *Hhy 
faith,"  but  "I  am  thMve/"'^  Also,  one  says  ''no  matter,"  but  "I 
have  none.**  Without  question  this  retention  of  the  n  in  these  pro- 
nouns had  something  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  nrdeclension 
in  the  treatment  of  yovr,  her,  his  and  our,  and,  after  their  had  dis- 
placed here  in  the  third  person  plural,  in  their.  And  equally  with- 
out question  it  supports  the  vulgar  American  usage  today.'''  What 
that  usage  shows  is  simply  the  strong  popular  tendency  to  make 
language  as  simple  and  as  regular  as  possible — ^to  abolish  subtleties 
and  exceptions.  The  difference  between  "his  book"  and  "the  book 
is  hisn**  is  exactly  that  between  my  and  mine,  thy  and  thine,  in 
the  examples  just  given.  "Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,"  says 
Bradley,  "if  the  literary  language  had  accepted  hisn,  but  from  some 
cause  it 'did  not  do  so."^* 

As  for  the  addition  of  «  to  you  in  the  nominative  and  objective 


n 


Cf.  Sweet:  A  New  English  Grammar,  pt.  i,  p.  344,  §  1096. 

"Before  a  noun  b^inning  with  a  vowel  thvne  and  mine  are  commonly  sub- 
stituted for  thy  and  my,  as  in  "thine  eyes"  and  "mine  infirmity."  But  this  is 
solely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  There  is  no  compensatory  use  of  my  and  thy 
in  the  absolute. 

**  I  am  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  possible  aid  of  hie  own,  her  oum,  etc. 

**The  Making  of  Ei^lish,  p.  5S. 
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of  the  secand  person  plural,  it  eizhibits  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
give  clarity  to  the  logical  difference  between  the  true  plural  and 
the  mere  polite  plural.  In  several  other  dialects  of  English  the 
same  desire  has  given  rise  to  cognate  forms,  and  there  are  even 
secondary  devices  in  American.  In  the  South,  for  example,  the 
true  plural  is  commonly  indicated  by  yovrdU,  which,  despite  a 
Northern  belief  to  the  contrary,  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular  by 
any  save  the  most  ignorant.^^  Yovrdtl,  like  yoi^,  simply  means  yow- 
jointly  as  opposed  to  the  you  that  means  thou.  Again,  there  is  the 
form  observed  in  *'you  can  all  of  you  go  to  hell*' — ^another  plain  effort 
to  differentiate  between  singular  and  pluraL  The  substitution  of 
you  for  thou  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  ap- 
peared in  late  Latin  and  in  the  other  Continental  languages  sb  well 
as  in  English,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  tn  these  languages  the 
true  singular  survives  alongside  the  transplanted  plural,  but  Eng- 
lish has  dropped  it  entirely,  save  in  its  poetical  and  liturgical  forms 
and  in  a  few  dialects.  It  passed  out  of  ordinary  polite  speech  before 
Elizabeth's  day.  By  that  time,  indeed,  its  use  had  acquired  an  air 
of  the  offensive,  such  as  it  has  today,  save  between  intimates  or  to 
children,  in  Germany.  Thus,  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Balei^  in 
1603,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,  displayed  his  ani- 
mosity to  Raleigh  by  addressing  him  as  thou,  and  finally  burst  into 
the  contemptuous  "I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor!"  And  in  "Twelfth 
Night"  Sir  Toby  Belch  urges  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  to  provoke 
the  disguised  Viola  to  combat  by  thovmg  her.  In  our  own  time, 
with  thou  passed  out  entirely,  even  as  a  pronoun  of  contempt,  the 
confusion  between  you  in  the  plural  and  you  in  the  singular  presents 
plain  difficulties  to  a  man  of  limited  linguistic  resources.  He  gets 
around  them  by  setting  up  a  distinction  that  is  well  supported  by 
logic  and  analogy.  "I  seen  yous'*  is  clearly  separated  from  "I  seen 
you**  And  in  the  conjoint  position  **yous  guys"  is  separated  from 
''you  liar." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns. 
Of  the  former  there  are  but  two  in  English,  this  and  thai,  with. 

"0/-  The  Dialect  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  by  D.  S.  Gnunb,  Dialeat  Noies^ 
▼ol.  ii,  pt.  iv,  1903,  p.  337.  It  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  French  voua 
autrea. 
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their  plural  forms^  these  and  those.  To  them,  Amerioan  adds  a 
third,  them,  which  is  also  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
objective  case.^*  In  addition  it  had  adopted  certain  adverbial  pro- 
nouns, this-here,  these-here,  thai-there,  those-there  and  themrthere, 
and  set  up  inflections  of  the  original  demonstratives  by  analogy  with 
mine,  hisn  and  youm,  to  wit,  thisn,  thesen,  thatn  and  thosen.  I  pre- 
sent some  examples  of  everyday  use : 

Them  are  the  kind  I  like. 

Them  men  aU  work  here. 

Who  is  ihi9-here  Smith  I  hear  about? 

TheeO'here  are  mine. 

Thai-there  medicine  ain't  no  good. 

Thoee-ihere  wops  has  all  took  to  the  woods. 

I  wisht  I  had  one  of  themrthere  Fords. 

Thien  is  better'n  thatn. 

I  like  theehn  better'n  thosen. 

The  origin  of  the  demonstratives  of  the  thisnrgroxxip  is  plain :  they 
are  degenerate  forms  of  this-one,  thai-one,  etc.,  just  as  rume  is  a 
degenerate  composition  form  of  no {t) -one.  In  every  case  of  their 
use  that  I  have  observed  the  simple  demonstratives  might  have  been 
set  free  and  one  actually  substituted  for  the  terminal  n.  But  it  must 
be  equally  obvious  that  they  have  been  reinforced  very  greatly  by 
the  absolutes  of  the  ^ianrgroup,  for  in  their  relation  to  the  original 
demonstratives  they  play  the  part  of  just  such  absolutes  and  are 
never  used  conjointly.  Thus,  one  says,  in  American,  "I  take  thisn'* 
or  ''thisn  is  mine,*'  but  one  never  says  "I  take  thisn  hat"  or  'Hhisn 
dog  is  mine."  In  this  conjoint  situation  plain  this  is  always  used, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  these,  those  and  thai.  Them,  being  a 
newcomer  among  the  demonstratives,  has  not  yet  acquired  an  in- 
flection in  the  absolute.  I  have  never  heard  them*n,  and  it  will 
probably  never  come  in,  for  it  is  forbiddingly  clumsy.  One  says, 
in  American,  both  ''them  are  mine*'  and  "them  collars  are  mine." 

**It  occurs,  too,  of  course,  in  other  dialects  of  English,  though  by  no  means 
in  all.  The  Irish  influence  probably  had  something  to  do  with  Its  prosperity 
in  vulgar  American.  At  all  events,  the  Irish  use  it  in  the  American  manner. 
Joycp,  in  English  As  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,  pp.  34-5,  argues  that  this  usage 
was  suggested  by  Gaelic  In  Gkielic  the  accusative  pronouns,  e,  i  and  iad 
(ss  him^  her  and  them)  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  nominatives,  ee,  ei  and 
eiad  {^^he,  she  and  they),  as  in  "is  iad  sin  na  buachaillidhe"  {^=them  are  the 
boys).  This  is  "good  grammar"  in  Gaelic,  and  the  Irish,  when  they  bqgan  to 
learn  English,  translated  the  locution  literally.  The  familiar  Irish  "John  is 
dead  and  him  always  so  hearty"  shows  the  same  influence. 
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Thia-here,  ihcBe-here,  thai-there,  iho9e4here  and  (hemrthere  axe 
plainly  combinations  of  pronoona  and  adverbe^  and  their  function  is 
to  support  the  distinction  between  proximity,  as  embodied  in  this 
and  iheee,  and  remoteness,  as  embodied  in  that,  those  and  thenu 
'^Thie-here  ooat  is  mine"  simply  means  'Hhis  coat  here,  or  this  pres- 
ent coat,  is  mine."  But  the  adverb  promises  to  coalesce  with  the 
pronoun  so  completely  as  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  its  distinct  exist- 
ence, even  as  a  false  noun  or  adjective.  As  commonly  pronounced, 
this-here  becomes  a  single  word,  somewhat  like  thish^yur,  and  these- 
here  becomes  these-yur,  and  thai-there  and  themrthere  become  that- 
ere  and  them-ere.  Those-there,  if  I  observe  accurately,  is  still  pro- 
nounced more  distinctly,  but  it,  too,  may  succumb  to  composition  in 
time.  The  adverb  will  then  sink  to  the  estate  of  a  mere  inflectional 
particle,  as  one  has  done  in  the  absolutes  of  the  thtsnrgroap.  Them, 
as  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  absolute,  of  course,  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced em,  as  in  '^I  seen  em/'  and  sometimes  its  vowel  is  almost 
lost,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  all  save  the  most  exact  qpoken  Eng- 
lish. Sweet  and  Lounsbury,  following  the  German  grammarians, 
argue  that  this  em  is  not  really  a  debased  form  of  them,  but  the  off- 
spring of  hem,  which  survived  as  the  regular  plural  of  the  third 
person  in  the  objective  case  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  in  American  them  is  clearly  pronounced  as  a  demon- 
strative. I  have  never  heard  "em  men"  or  **em  are  the  kind  I  like," 
but  always  *'them  men"  and  *Hhem  are  the  kind  I  like." 

The  relative  pronouns,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  are 
declined  as  follows: 


'SwmMii¥9B       who  which  whst  that 

whose  whose 

whosen  whosen 

Objeotioe  who  which  whst  that 


Po^euive      \ 


Two  things  will  be  noted  in  this  paradigm.  First  there  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  whom,  as  the  objective  form  of  who,  and  secondly 
there  is  the  appearance  of  an  inflected  form  of  whose  in  the  absolute, 
by  analogy  with  mine,  hign  and  thesen.  Whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  fast  disappearing  from  standard  spoken  American;  ^^  in  the  vulgar 

*' Chapter  VI,  Section  2. 
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language  it  is  already  virtually  extinct.  "Not  only  is  who  used  in 
such  constructions  as  '^who  did  you  find  there  ?"  where  even  standard 
spoken  English  wonld  tolerate  it,  but  also  in  such,  constructions  as 
'the  man  who  I  saw,"  "them  who  I  trust  in"  and  "to  who?'*  Krapp 
explains  this  use  of  who  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  "general  feel- 
ing/' due  to  the  normal  word-order  in  English,  that  "the  word  which 
precedes  the  verb  is  the  subject  word,  or  at  least  the  subject  form."  ^* 
But  this  explanation  is  probably  fanciful.  Among  the  plain  people 
no  such  "general  feeling"  for  case  exists.  Their  only  "general  feel- 
ing" is  a  prejudice  against  case  inflections  in  any  form  whatsoever. 
They  use  who  in  place  of  whom  simply  because  they  can  discern 
no  logical  difference  between  the  significance  of  the  one  and  the 
significance  of  the  other. 

Whoaen,  which  is  still  relatively  rare,  is  obviously  the  offspring 
of  the  other  absolutes  in  7k  In  the  conjoint  relation  plain  whose 
is  always  used,  as  in  '^ whose  hat  is  that  ?"  and  "the  man  whose  dog 
bit  ma"  But  in  the  absolute  whosen  is  sometimes  substituted,  as 
in  "if  it  ain't  hisn,  then  whosen  is  it?"  The  imitation  is  obvious. 
There  is  an  analogous  form  of  which,  to  wit,  whichn,  resting  heavily 
on  which  one.  Thus,  **whichn  do  you  like?"  and  "I  didn't  say 
whichn'*  are  plainly  variations  of  ^* which  one  do  you  like  ?"  and  "I 
didn't  say  which  one/*  Thai,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  like  form, 
thain,  but  never,  of  course,  in  the  relative  situation.  "I  like  ihairC' 
is  familiar,  but  "the  one  thaJtn  I  like"  is  never  heard.  If  thai,  as  a 
relative,  could  be  used  absolutely,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
change  to  thain,  as  it  does  as  a  demonstrative.  So  with  what.  As 
things  stand,  it  is  sometimes  substituted  for  thai,  as  in  ^Hhem's 
the  kind  what  I  like."  Joined  to  hut  it  can  also  take  the  place  of 
thai  in  other  situations,  as  in  "I  don't  know  hvi  what/* 

The  substitution  of  who  for  whom  in  the  objective  case,  just 
noticed,  is  typical  of  a  general  movement  toward  breaking  down  all 
case  distinctions  among  the  pronouns,  where  they  make  their  last 
stand  in  English  and  its  dialects.  This  movement,  of  course,  is  not 
peculiar  to  vulgar  American ;  nor  is  it  of  recent  beginning.    So  long 

"Modern  Engliah,  p.  300. 
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j|P>  M  the:  fifteenth  aniturr  ihe  rAA  dear  iHfthiftioa  litlwuji  ye, 
BMfiinatiTe,  and  y^«,  ol>j<etiTe^  diiai^ieaied,  and  todar  the  latter  is 
Hied  in  bo^h  eajee.  Sweet  mj%  that  the  pLonedc  nxnilaritr  lielwwai 
ye  $iiA  fkee,  the  otfjeetire  form  of  the  tme  leeoiid  singiilar,  was  re- 
fpoiMn>]e  f^je*  this  eonfosicn.^*  In  modem  spciun  EngHA,  indeed, 
y<m  in  the  objectire  often  has  a  wand  imr  more  like  that  of  jfe  than 
like  that  oi  ycu,  as,  for  example,  in  ''how  do  jf'  doP  snd  in  Ameri- 
esn  its  nmA  taiu»  the  neutral  f cam  of  the  e  in  the  definite  article^ 
and  the  word  beeomes  a  tort  of  shortened  yiiA.  Bnt  whenerer 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  it,  jfou  beeomes  qnite  distinct,  even  in  Ameri- 
can.  In  *^1  mean  tfou/'  for  example,  theiB  is  nerer  any  chance  of 
mistaking  it  for  ye»  In  Shake^ieare's  time  the  other  peraonal  pro- 
nonns  of  the  objectiye  case  threatened  to  foDow  you  into  the  nami- 
natire,  and  there  was  a  compensatory  morement  of  the  nominatife 
pronouns  toward  the  objectire.  Lomiabory  has  collected  many  ex- 
amples*^  Karlowe  naed  ''is  it  him  yon  ae^  ?^,  "  'tis  her  I  esteem" 
and  ''nor  thee  nor  them  shall  want" ;  Fletcher  naed  "  'tis  her  I  ad- 
mire^ ;  Shakespeare  himself  used  'Hhat's  me."  Contrariwise  Web- 
ster used  "what  difference  is  between  the  dnke  and  It"  and  Green 
used  "nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  part  my  love  and  I/'  Krapp  has 
nnearthed  many  similar  examples  from  the  Bestoration  dramatists.'^ 
Etheredge  used  ''  'tis  them./'  "it  may  be  him/'  "let  yon  and  F'  and 
"nor  is  it  me^';  Matthew  Prior,  in  a  famous  couplet,  adiieved  this: 

For  tbon  art  a  girl  ss  much  brighter  than  her 
As  he  was  a  poet  sabUmer  than  me. 

The  free  exchange  continued,  in  fact,  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  well  advanced ;  there  are  examples  of  it  in  Addison*  More- 
over, it  survived,  at  least  in  part,  even  the  attack  that  was  then  made 
upon  it  by  the  professors  of  the  new-bom  scifflice  of  English  gram- 
mar,  and  to  this  day  "it  is  me''  is  still  in  more  or  less  good  col- 
loquial use.  Sweet  thinks  that  it  is  supported  in  such  use,  though 
not^  of  course,  grammatically,  by  the  analogy  of  the  correct  "it  is  he" 
and  "it  is  she/'  Lounsbury,  following  Dean  Alford,  says  it  came 
into  English  in  imitation  of  the  French  c'eet  moi,  and  defends  it  as 

**  A  New  English  Grammar,  pt.  i,  p.  330. 

**  History  of  the  English  Language,  pp.  274^. 

''Modern  English,  pp.  2S8-0. 
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at  least  aa  good  as  ''it  is  J/'  '^  The  contrary  form,  'Tbetween  you 
and  ly  has  no  defenders,  and  is  apparently  going  out.  But  in  the 
shape  of  ''between  my  wife  and  T*  it  is  seldom  challenged,  at  least 
in  spoken  English. 

AU  these  liberties  with  the  personal  pronouns,  however,  fade  to 
insignificance  when  put  beside  the  thoroughgoing  confusion  of  the 
case  forms  in  vulgar  American.  "J7«  fellas"  is  so  far  established 
in  the  language  that  ''u^e  fellas"  from  the  mouth  of  a  car  conductor 
would  seem  almost  an  affectation.  So,  too,  is  '^me  and  her  are 
friends."  So,  again,  are  "fcer  and  J  set  down  together,"  **\vhih  and 
his  wife,"  and  "I  knowed  it  was  lieT.*'  Here  are  some  other  charac- 
teristic examples  of  the  use  of  the  objective  forms  in  the  nominative 
from  Charters,  Lardner  and  other  writers : 

lit  and  hw  was  both  late. 

His  brother  is  taller  than  Iwm, 

That  little  boy  waa  «m. 

XJ9  girls  went  home. 

They  were  John  and  Jiim. 

MtT  and  little  Al  is  to  stay  here. 

She  says  she  thinks  im  and  the  Aliens. 

If  Weaver  and  i^am  had  not  of  begin  kicking. 

XJm  twoll  walk,  me  and  him. 

But  not  me. 

Him  and  I  are  friends. 

Me  and  them  are  friends. 

Less  numerous,  but  still  varied  and  plentiful,  are  the  substitutions 
of  nominative  forms  for  objective  forms: 

She  gare  it  to  mother  and  /. 

She  took  aU  of  toe  children. 

I  want  yon  to  meet  he  and  /  at  20th  street 

It  is  going  to  cost  me  $6  a  week  for  a  room  for  she  and  the  baby. 

Anything  she  has  is  O.  K.  for  I  and  Florrie." 

"Every  now  and  then  it  is  furiously  debated  in  the  American  newspapers. 
When,  early  in  1921,  Edward  J.  Tobin,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cook 
county,  IlL  (i.  e.,  of  Chicago),  decided  that  the  pupils  might  use  it,  the  decision 
was  discussed  all  over  the  country,  and  for  weeks.  See  the  New  York  World, 
Feb.  23,  1921;  the  New  York  Evening  World,  March  1,  and  the  New  York 
Timet  (a  letter  from  Frank  H.  VizetelW),  Feb.  24.  See  also  Jespersen:  Chap- 
ters on  English,  p.  101  and  p.  142.  lifr.  Tobin  is  also  said  to  have  given  his 
imprimatur  to  he  don't. 

"Sometimes  the  two  errors  are  combined,  as  in  a  speech  heard  by  a  corre- 
spondent from  the  lips  of  a  Wyoming  hotel-keeper:  "Between  I  and  yoii,  him 
and  her  drinks  too  much." 
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Here  are  some  grotesque  confusions,  indeed.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  get  at  the  principles  underlying  them  is  to  examine  firat^  not 
the  cases  of  their  occurrence,  but  the  cases  of  their  non-oocurrence. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  transfer  of  the  objective  form  to  the  nomina- 
tive in  the  subject  relation.  '^Me  and  her  was  both  late"  is  obvi- 
ously sound  American;  one  hears  it,  or  something  like  it,  on  the 
streets  every  day.  But  one  never  hears  "me  was  late'*  or  ''her  was 
late'*  or  ''us  was  late"  or  "him  was  late"  or  "them  was  late."  Again, 
one  hears  "us  girls  was  there"  but  never  "vs  was  thera"  Yet  again, 
one  hears  "her  and  John  was  married,"  but  never  "her  was  married." 
The  distinction  here  set  up  should  be  immediately  plain.  It  exactly 
parallels  that  between  her  and  hem,  our  and  oum,  their  and  thevm: 
the  tendency,  as  Sweet  says,  is  "to  merge  the  distinction  of  nomina- 
tive and  objective  in  that  of  conjoint  and  absolute."  ®*  The  nomi- 
native, in  the  subject  relation,  takes  the  usual  nominative  form  only 
when  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  its  verb.  If  it  be  separated 
from  its  verb  by  a  conjunction  or  any  other  part  of  speech,  even 
including  another  pronoun,  it  takes  the  objective  form.  Thus  "ms 
went  home"  would  strike  even  the  most  ignorant  shopgirl  as  "bad 
grammar,"  but  she  would  use  "m^  and  my  friend  went,"  or  "me  and 
him/*  or  "he  and  her/*  or  "m^e  and  them**  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation. What  is  more,  if  the  separation  be  effected  by  a  conjunction 
and  another  pronoun,  the  other  pronoun  also  changes  to  the  objective 
form,  even  though  its  contact  with  the  verb  may  be  immediata  Thus 
one  hears  "m^e  and  her  was  there,"  not  "me  and  she**;  "her  and  Atm 
kissed,"  not  "her  and  he.**  Still  more,  this  second  pronoun  com- 
monly undergoes  the  same  inflection  even  when  the  first  member  of 
the  group  is  not  another  pronoun,  but  a  noun.  Thus  one  hears 
"John  and  her  was  married,"  not  "John  and  she/*  To  this  rule 
there  is  but  one  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  first  person 
pronoun,  especially  in  the  singular.  "Him  and  me  are  friends"  is 
heard  often,  but  "him  and  I  are  friends"  is  also  heard.  I  seems  to 
suggest  the  subject  very  powerfully;  it  is  actually  the  subject  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  sentences  uttered  by  an  ignorant  man. 
At  all  events,  it  resists  the  rule,  at  least  partially,  and  may  even 
do  so  when  actually  separated  from  the  verb  by  another  pronoun, 

"^A  New  English  Grammar,  pt.  i,  p.  341. 
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itself  in  the  objective  form,  as,  for  example,  in  "I  and  him  were 
there." 

In  the  predicate  relation  the  pronouns  respond  to  a  more  complex 
regulation.  When  they  follow  any  form  of  the  simple  verb  of  being 
they  take  the  objective  form,  as  in  "it's  me/'  "it  ain't  him/'  and  "I  am 
him^/'  probably  because  the  transitiveness  of  this  verb  exerts  a 
greater  pull  than  its  function  as  a  mere  copula,  and  perhaps,  too, 
because  the  passive  naturally  tends  to  put  the  speaker  in  the  place 
of  the  object.  "I  seen  he"  or  "he  kissed  she"  or  "he  struck  I"  would 
seem  as  ridiculous  to  an  ignorant  American  as  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  instinct  for  simplicity  and  regularity  naturally 
tends  to  make  him  reduce  all  similar  expressions,  or  what  seem  to 
him  to  be  similar  expressions,  to  coincidence  with  the  more  seemly 
"I  seen  hvm."  After  all,  the  verb  of  being  is  fundamentally  transi- 
tive, and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  transitive  of  all  verbs,  and  so  it  is 
not  illogical  to  bring  its  powers  over  the  pronoun  into  accord  with 
the  powers  exerted  by  the  others.  I  incline  to  think  that  it  is  some 
such  subconscious  logic,  and  not  the  analogy  of  "it  is  he"  as  Sweet 
argues,  that  has  brought  "it  is  me"  to  conversational  respectability, 
even  among  rather  careful  speakers  of  English.®*^ 

But  against  this  use  of  the  objective  form  in  the  nominative  posi- 
tion after  the  verb  of  being  there  also  occurs  in  American  a  use  of 
the  nominative  form  in  the  objective  position,  as  in  "she  gave  it  to 
mother  and  I"  and  "she  took  all  of  we  children."  What  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it  seems  to  be  a  feeling  somewhat  resembling  that  which 
causes  the  use  of  the  objective  form  before  the  verb,  but  exactly 
contrary  in  its  effects.  That  is  to  say,  the  nominative  form  is  used 
when  the  pronoun  is  separated  from  its  govemiug  verb,  whether 
by  a  noun,  a  noun-phrase  or  another  pronoun,  as  in  "she  gave  it  to 
mother  and  I"  "she  took  all  of  we  children"  and  "he  paid  her  and  I" 
respectively.  But  here  usage  is  far  from  fixed,  and  one  observes 
variations  in  both  directions — ^that  is,  toward  using  the  correct  objec- 
tive when  the  pronoun  is  detached  from  the  verb,  and  toward  using 

"It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  misuse  of  me  for  my,  as  in  "I  lit  me 
pipe/'  is  almost  unknown  in  American,  either  standard  or  vulgar,  though  a 
correspondent  in  Philadelphia  tells  me  that  it  is  a  localism  in  that  city,  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  by  elderly  persons  of  Irish  birtii.  Even  "me  own"  is 
seldom  heard.  This  \}Qf^f^mg  of  the  cases  is  very  common  in  spoken  English. 
The  most  correct  barristers  usually  say  "me  lud"  in  addressing  the  court. 
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ti^  unoiiuaiTe  ewn  m)xm  it  direeilj  fcGsivs  die  tc^  ^^he  g^ire 
it  v>  wfAijf^  mjA  m^r  ^fM;  KKik  aZ  of  itf  {sJLdreB*'  sni  ^^  psid  lier 
tfid  M<^  wciold  proitti'}/  wxiA  c^iite  as  earreei.  to  a  Knigbt  of 
Vyrl^aA,  M  tbe  forsu  jiuC  girca*  Azkd  at  ibe  cdier  end  Cbaiten 
MxA  LardiiiET  report  fodi^  £<«iDft  tm  **1  vuit  jon  to  loeet  ib«  and  /** 
aJbd  ^it  i«  p>iAS  to  eoat  me  $6  a  veek  for  a  room  ior  Ae  and  the 
\mbj/*  I  Lare  nocieed,  bowerer,  that  the  vie  of  the  iwmrnarii^  is 
chi^j  eonfiifid  to  the  prcoi^mn  of  the  firm  pemsi,  and  pardoLiazlj 
to  iu  cija^uian  Here  ifain  «e  haie  an  example  of  the  powerful 
waj  in  wLich  /  aiwita  itae^  And  soperimpoeed  upon  that  infla- 
etMi«  i»  a  ewue  memiooed  bj  Sweet  in  diaennng  ^lieCveen  jon  and 
//^  ^  It  i»  a  sort  of  bf-prodoet  of  the  pedagogical  vmr  ^on  ^  ia 
me/'  ^Am  such  expremioa^^  he  aaji^  ^are  atill  denooneed  by  the 
grammarf^  manj  peofde  trj  to  aroid  them  in  ^eedi  aa  well  aa  in 
writing.  The  retuh  of  this  leaetion  i»  that  the  m^  in  aoch  eonstme- 
tuna  aa  lietween  John  and  ai^  and  ^  aaw  John  and  ai^  aoanda 
rulgar  and  imgraimnatical,  and  ia  canBeqnemlj  coiieetDd  into  //' 
Here  the  pedagognes^  teeidi^  to  impoee  an  inriatirir  and  illogifal 
gnimnar  upon  a  linng  speech,  auoeeed  onlj  in  eormpdng  it  still 

FolUming  than  and  as  the  American  uses  the  objective  fcxm  of 
tbi^  pronoun,  as  in  '^he  is  taller  than  m^'  and  ^soch  aa  ker."  He 
aljio  uses  it  following  like,  but  not  when,  as  often  hsppesi^  he  uses 
the  word  in  place  ci  ascr  asif.  Thus  he  says  ''do  it  like  him/*  but 
''do  it  like  he  does''  and  ''she  looks  like  she  was  sick."  What  appears 
here  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  these  words,  followed  by  a  prcmonn 
only^  are  not  adverbs,  but  prepositions^  and  that  they  should  have 
tlie  same  power  to  put  the  pronoun  into  an  oblique  case  that  other 
prr^x^si lions  have.  Just  as  "the  taller  of  we"  would  sound  absurd 
to  all  of  us,  so  "taller  than  he/'  to  the  unschooled  American,  sounds 
absurd  Tbb  feeling  has  a  good  deal  of  respectable  support  "As 
he/'  was  used  by  Swift,  "thiui  me"  by  BuriLe,  and  "than  whom''  by 
3rIiIton«  The  brothers  Fowler  show  that,  in  some  cases^  "than  him" 
is  grammatically  correct  and  logically  necessary.^^  For  ezample^ 
compare  "I  love  yon  more  than  him"  and  "I  lave  yon  more  than 

"A  Vtm  EnglUh  Oramnuir,  pt.  i,  p«  341. 
"  The  King's  Engliib^  p.  63. 
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"he.*'  The  first  means  "I  love  you  more  than  (I  love)  Kim" ;  the 
seoand,  "I  love  you  more  than  he  (loves  you)/'  In  the  first  him 
does  not  refer  to  I,  which  is  nominative^  but  to  yen,  which  is  objec- 
tive^ and  so  it  is  properly  objective  alsa  But  the  American^  of 
course^  uses  him  even  when  the  preceding  noun  is  in  the  nominative^ 
save  only  when  another  verb  follows  the  pronoun.  Thus,  he  says, 
^1  love  you  better  than  Twrn/'  but  "I  love  you  better  than  he  does." 

In  the  matter  of  the  reflexive  pronouns  the  American  vulgate 
exhibits  forms  which  plainly  show  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  lan- 
guage to  regard  self,  not  as  an  adjective^  which  it  is  historically, 
but  as  a  noun.  This  confusion  goes  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  days;  it 
originated  at  a  time  when  both  the  adjectives  and  the  nouns  were 
losing  their  old  inflections.  Such  forms  as  Petrussylf  (=  Peter's 
self)  J  Criststflf  (=  Christ's  self)  and  Icsylf  (=1,  self)  then  came 
into  use,  and  along  with  them  came  combinations  of  self  and  the 
genitive,  still  surviving  in  hisself  and  thevrselves  (or  theirself). 
Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  these  forms  remained  in  perfectly 
good  usage,  ^^ach  for  hisself/^  for  example,  was  written  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  dramatists  of  the  time, 
though  modem  editors  always  change  it  to  himself.  How  the  dative 
pronoun  got  itself  fastened  upon  self  in  the  third  person  masculine 
and  neuter  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  language,  but  there  it  is^  and 
so,  against  all  logic,  history  and  granmiatical  regularity,  himself, 
themselves  and  itself  (not  ita-self)  are  in  favor  today.  But  the 
American,  as  usual,  inclines  against  these  illogical  exceptions  to  the 
rule  set  by  myself,  I  constantly  hear  hisself  and  theirselves, 
as  in  ^^e  done  it  hisself  and  ^^they  know  theirselves/'  Also,  the 
emphatic  ovm  is  often  inserted  between  the  pronoun  and  the  noun, 
as  in  ^%t  every  man  save  his  oum  self.''  In  general  the  American 
vulgate  makes  very  extensive  use  of  the  reflexive.  It  is  constantly 
thrown  in  for  good  measure,  as  in  '^I  overeat  myself  and  it  is  as 
constantly  used  singly,  as  in  ''self  and  wifa" 

The  American  pronoun  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  its  noun 
in  number.  I  find  ^^I  can  tell  each  one  what  fhey  make,"  ^^each 
fellow  put  their  foot  on  the  line^"  "nobody  can  do  what  they  like" 
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and  ^^she  was  one  of  these  kind  ^^  of  pec^Ie"  in  Charters,  and  ^^I  am 
not  the  kind  of  man  that  is  always  thinking  abont  their  record," 
^4f  he  was  to  hit  a  man  in  the  head  .  .  .  they  would  *think  their 
nose  tickled"  in  Lardner.  At  the  bottom  of  this  error  there  is  a 
real  difficulty:  the  lack  of  a  pronoun  of  the  true  common  gender  in 
English,  corresponding  to  the  French  soi  and  son.^^  His,  after  a 
noun  or  pronoun  connoting  both  sexes,  often  sounds  inept^  and  hie-or- 
her  is  intolerably  clumsy.  Thus  the  inaccurate  plural  is  often  substi- 
tuted. The  brothers  Fowler  have  discovered  "anybody  else  who  have 
only  themselves  in  view"  in  Richardson  and  "everybody  is  discon- 
tented with  their  lot"  in  Disraeli,  and  Ruskin  once  wrote  "if  a  cus- 
tomer wishes  you  to  injure  their  foot"  In  spoken  American,  even 
the  most  careful,  they  and  their  often  appear;  I  turn  to  the  Congres- 
sional  Record  at  random  and  in  two  minutes  find  "if  anyone  will  look 
at  the  bank  statements  they  will  see."  ^^  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
language  the  plural  seems  to  get  into  every  sentence  of  any  com- 
plexity, even  when  the  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  is  plainly  singu- 
lar. Such  forms  as  "every  man  knows  their  way,"  and  "nobody 
oughter  never  take  what  ain't  theim*'  are  quite  common. 

In  demotic  American  the  pedantry  which  preserves  such  forms 
as  someone's  else  is  always  disregarded ;  someone  else's  is  invariably 
used.  I  have  heard  "who  else's  wife  was  there?"  and  "if  it  ain't 
his'n,  it  ain't  nobody  here  else's."  Finally,  I  note  that  he's  seems 
to  be  assimilating  with  his.  In  such  sentences  as  "I  hear  he's  coming 
here  to  work,"  the  sound  of  he's  is  precisely  that  of  his. 


5. 

The  Adverb 

All  the  adverbial  endings  in  English,  save  4y,  have  gradually 
fallen  into  decay;  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  ever  used  to  form  new 
adverbs.     At  earlier  stages  of  the  language  various  other  endings 

"Here,  of  course,  kind  is  probably  felt  to  be  plural.  Those  is  used  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  "those  are  the  kind." 

"  Thon^  as  we  have  seen,  was  proposed  so  long  ago  as  185S,  but  it  has  never 
established  itself. 

'*''Hon."  Edward  £.  Browne,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
July  18,  1918,  p.  0965. 
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were  tused^  and  some  of  them  survive  in  a  few  old  words,  though  they 
are  r/o  longer  employed  in  making  new  words.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
endiogs  were  -e  and  -lice.  The  latter  was,  at  first,  merely  an 
-e-eniling  to  adjectives  in  -lie,  but  after  a  time  it  attained  to  inde- 
pendence and  was  attached  to  adjectives  not  ending  in  4ic.  In  early 
Middle  English  this  -lice  changed  to  -like,  and  later  on  to  -li  and  4jf. 
Meanwhile,  the  -e-ending,  following  the  -e-endings  of  the  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbs,  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  so  it  gradually 
fell  away.  Thus  a  good  many  adverbs  came  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  their  ancestral  adjectives,  for  example,  hard  in  to  puU  hard, 
loud  in  to  speak  loud,  and  deep  in  to  hvry  deep  (=:  Anglo-Saxon, 
deop-e).  Worse,  not  a  few  adverbs  actually  became  adjectives,  for 
example,  wide,  which  was  originally  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  vAd 
(=  wide)  with  the  adverbial  -©-ending,  and  late,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  loet  {^=  slow)  with  the  same  ending. 

The  result  of  this  movement  toward  identity  in  form  was  a  con- 
fusion between  the  two  classes  of  words,  and  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  one  finds  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  simple  adjective  as  an  adverb.  ^^He  will 
answer  trewe'*  is  in  Sir  Thomas  More;  ^^and  soft  unto  himself  he 
sayd''  in  Chaucer ;  ^^the  singers  sang  lovd'*  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible  (Nehemiah  xii,  42),  and  '^indifferent  well"  in  Shake- 
speara  Even  after  the  purists  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  their 
corrective  work  this  confusion  continued.  Thus  one  finds  ^^the 
people  are  miserable  poor^'  in  Hume,  "how  unworthy  you  treated 
mankind"  in  the  Spectator,  and  ^'wonderful  silly^'  in  Joseph  Butler. 
To  this  day  the  grammarians  battle  against  the  amalgamation,  still 
without  complete  success;  every  new  volume  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  those  who  would  speak  by  the  book  is  full  of  warnings 
against  it.  Among  the  great  masses  of  the  plain  people,  it  goes 
without  saying,  it  flourishes  unimpeded.  The  cautions  of  the 
school-marm,  in  a  matter  so  subtle  and  so  plainly  lacking  in  logic 
or  necessity,  are  forgotten  as  quickly  as  her  prohibition  of  the  double 
negative,  and  thereafter  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  tend  more  and 
more  to  coalesce  in  a  part  of  speech  which  serves  the  purposes  of 
both,  and  is  simple  and  intelligible  and  satisfying. 

Charters  gives  a  number  of  characteristic  examples  of  its  use: 
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^Srounded  vary  had,'*  ^^I  Buare  was  stiff/'  '^drank  out  of  a  cap  wsy," 
'^he  looked  up  quick.**  Many  more  are  in  Lardner :  ^'a  chance  to  see 
me  work  regular/*  ^^I  am  glad  I  was  lucky  enough  to  marry  Ao^^py/' 
^'I  beat  them  easy/*  and  so  on.    And  others  fall  upon  the  ear  every 
day:  ^^he  done  it  proper,**  'lie  done  liimaAlf  provd,**  ''she  was  dressed 
neat,**  "she  wsa  awfvl  ugly/'  "the  horse  ran  0.  K.,**  "it  near  finished 
him,''  "it  sells  quick,**  "I  like  it  fine,**  "he  et  hoggiak,**  "she  acted 
tnean,**   ^lie  loved  her   something  fierce,**   "they  keep  0Qm^>any 
steady.**    The  bob-tailed  adverb^  indeed,  enters  into  a  large  number 
of  the  commonest  coins  of  vulgar  speech.    NeareUk,  I  daresay,  ie 
properly  nearhf-eilk.     The  grammarians  pirotest  that  "run  alow** 
should  be  "run  slowly.**    But  near-silk  and  "run  dow**  remain,  and 
so  do  "to  be  in  bad,**  "it  sure  will  help,"  "to  play  it  up  strong"*  and 
their  brothera    What  we  have  here  is  simply  an  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish any  ponderable  difference  between  adverb  and  adjective, 
and  beneath  it,  perhaps,  is  the  incapacity,  already  noticed  in  dealing 
with  "it  is  me,**  to  distinguish  between  the  common  verb  of  being  and 
any  other  verb.    If  "it  is  bad"  is  correct^  then  why  should  "it  leaks 
bad"  be  incorrect?    It  is  just  this  disdain  of  purely  grammatical 
reasons  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  phenomena  visible  in 
vulgar  American,  and  the  same  impulse  is  observable  in  all  other 
languages  during  periods  of  inflectional  decay.    During  the  highly 
inflected  stage  of  a  language  the  parts  of  speech  are  sharply  distinct 
but  when  inflections  fall  off  they  tend  to  disappear.    The  adverb^ 
being  at  best  the  step^diild  of  grammar — as  the  old  Latin  gram- 
marians used  to  say,  ''Omnis  pars  orationis  migrai  in  adverhiuan** — 
is  one  of  the  chief  victims  of  this  anarchy.     John  Home  Toc^e;, 
despairing  of  bringing  it  to  any  order,  even  in  the  most  careful 
English,  called  it,  in  his  "Diversions  of  Purley/'  "the  common  sink 
and  repository  of  all  heterogeneous  and  unknown  corruptiona." 

Where  an  obvious  logical  or  lexical  distinction  has  grown  up  be- 
tween an  adverb  and  its  primary  adjective  the  unschooled  American 
is  vary  careful  to  give  it  its  terminal  -2y.  For  example^  he  seldom 
confuses  hard  and  hardly,  scarce  and  scarcely,  real  and  really. 
These  words  convey  different  ideasw  Hard  means  unyielding; 
hardly  means  barely.  Scarce  means  present  only  in  small  numbers; 
scarcely  is  substantially  synonymous  with  hardly.    Real  means  genu- 
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ine;  really  is  an  assurance  of  veracily.  So^  again,  with  laie  and 
lately.  Thus,  an  American  says  ^^I  don't  know,  scarcely/'  not  ^^I 
don't  know,  scarce*';  "he  died  lately/'  not  ^Tie  died  hie/'  •^  But  in 
nearly  all  such  cases  syntax  is  the  preservative,  not  grammar. 
These  adverbs  seem  to  keep  their  tails  largely  because  they  are  com- 
monly put  before  and  not  after  verbs,  as  in,  for  example,  "I  harcUj/ 
(or  scarcely)  know,"  and  "I  reaMy  mean  it."  Many  other  adverbs 
that  take  that  position  habitually  are  saved  as  well,  for  example, 
generally,  usually,  surely,  certainly.  But  when  they  follow  verbs 
they  often  succumb,  as  in  "I'll  do  it  sure"  and  "I  seen  him  recent." 
And  when  they  modify  adjectives  they  sometimes  succumb,  too,  as 
in  "it  was  sure  hot."  Practically  all  the  adverbs  made  of  adjectives 
in  -y  lose  the  terminal  4y  and  thus  become  identical  with  their  adjec- 
tives. I  have  never  heard  migJUUy  used ;  it  is  always  mighty,  aj9  in 
"he  hit  him  mighty  hard."  So  with  filthy,  dirty,  nasty,  lowly, 
naughty  and  their  cognates.  One  hears  "he  acted  dirty,"  "he  spoke 
nasty,"  "the  child  behaved  naughty,"  and  so  on.  Here  eveu  standard 
English  has  had  to  make  concessions  to  euphony.  CleardUy  is  seldom 
used ;  cleanly  nearly  always  takes  its  place.  And  the  use  of  iUy  and 
thudy  is  confined  to  ignoramuses. 

Vulgar  American,  like  all  the  higher  forms  of  American  and  all 
save  the  most  precise  form  of  written  English,  haj9  abandoned  the 
old  inflections  of  here,  there  and  where,  to  wit,  hither  and  hence, 
thither  and  thence,  whither  and  whence.  These  fossil  remains  of 
dead  cases  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  language.  In  the  case  of 
hither  {=to  here)  even  the  preposition  has  been  abandoned.  One 
says,  not  "I  came  to  here,"  but  simply  "I  came  here."  In  the  case 
of  hence,  however,  from  here  is  still  used,  and  so  with  from  there 
and  from  where.  Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  common 
American  tendency  to  add  -s  to  such  adverbs  ajs  towards  is  carried 
to  full  length  in  the  vulgar  language.  One  constantly  hears,  not  only 
somewheres  and  forwards,  but  even  noways  and  am/ways,  where'- 
houts  and  here'houts.  Here  we  have  but  one  more  example  of  the 
movement  toward  uniformity  and  simplicity.  Anyways  is  obviously 
fully  supported  by  sideways  and  always. 

^1  have,  however,  noted  'liere  late?*  for  "here  lately"  But  it  is  obTiousIy 
derived  from  ''here  of  late.** 
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6. 

The  Nwn 

The  only  inflections  of  the  noun  remaining  in  English  are  those 
for  nnmber  and  for  the  genitive,  and  so  it  is  in  these  two  r^ons  that 
the  few  variations  to  be  noted  in  vulgar  American  occur.  The  rule 
that,  in  forming  the  plurals  of  compound  nouns  or  noun-phrases,  the 
•s  shall  be  attached  to  the  principal  noun  is  commonly  disr^arded, 
and  it  goes  at  the  end.  Thus,  '^I  have  two  sanadnrlwu/*  is  never 
heard  among  the  plain  people;  one  always  hears  ^^I  have  two  sonrinr 
laws/*  So  with  the  genitive.  I  once  overheard  this:  ^^that  umbrella 
is  the  young  lady  I  go  with's.'*  Often  a  false  singular  is  formed  from 
a  singular  ending  in  8,  the  latter  being  mistaken  for  a  plural.  Chdnee, 
PoHugee  and  Japanee  are  familiar;  I  have  also  noted  trapee, 
specie,^^  tactic  and  summon  (from  trapeze^  species,  tactics  and 
summons). ^^  Paradoxically,  the  word  incidence  is  commonly  mis- 
used for  incident,  as  in  'lie  told  an  incidence/*  Here  incidence  (or 
inddeni)  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  synonym,  not  for  happening, 
but  for  story.  I  have  never  heard  'Tie  told  of  an  incidence/*  The 
of  is  always  omitted.  The  general  disregard  of  number  often  shows 
itself  when  the  noun  is  used  as  object  I  have  already  quoted  Lard- 
ner's  ''some  of  the  men  has  brung  their  wife  along^' ;  in  a  popular 
magazine  I  lately  encountered  "those  book  ethnologists  .  .  .  can't 
see  what  is  before  their  nose/*  Many  similar  examples  might  be 
brought  forward. 


7. 

The  Adjective 

The  adjectives  in  English  are  inflected  only  for  comparison,  and 
the  American  commonly  uses  them  correctly,  with  now  and  then  a 
double  comparative  or  superlative  to  ease  his  soul.    More  better  is 

*"Thi8  occasionally  gets  into  print,  along  with  taotio.  See  South  American 
Travels,  by  Henry  Stephens;  New  York,  1916,  p.  114. 

**  It  is  possible  that  hoakitmf  the  verb  of  which  is  to  hook,  is  a  similar  back- 
formation  from  hwus. 
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the  OQimnoiiest  of  these.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  support  in  logic. 
A  sick  man  is  reported  today  to  be  better.  Tomorrow  he  is  further 
improved.  Is  he  to  be  reported  better  again,  or  best?  The  standard 
language  gets  around  the  difficulty  by  using  still  better.  The  Ameri- 
can vulgate  boldly  employs  more  better.  In  the  case  of  worse,  worser 
is  used,  BA  Charters  shows.  He  also  reports  baddest,  more  queerer 
and  beautifvllest.  Littler,  which  he  notes,  is  still  outlawed  from 
standard  English,  but  it  has,  with  littlest,  a  respectable  place  in 
American.  The  late  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  a  play  called 
'^The  Littlest  Girl."  The  American  freely  compares  adjectives  that 
are  incapable  of  the  inflection  logically.  Charters  reports  m/>at 
principal,  and  I  myself  have  heard  wviquer  and  even  m^ore  imiquer, 
as  in  ^^I  have  never  saw  nothing  more  uniqtier/*  I  have  also  heard 
more  ultra,  more  worse,  idealer,  liver  (that  is,  m>ore  alive),  and 
wellest,  as  in  ^%e  was  the  wellest  man  you  ever  seen."  In  general, 
the  -er  and  -est  terminations  are  used  instead  of  the  m^re  and  moisf 
ptrefizes^  as  in  beautiful,  beautifuUer,  beautifuUest.  The  fact  that 
the  comparative  relates  to  two  and  the  superlative  to  more  than  two 
is  almost  always  forgotten.  I  have  never  heard  '^the  better  of  the 
two,"  in  the  popular  speech,  but  always  ^^the  best  of  the  two." 
Charters  also  reports  "the  hardest  of  the  two"  and  "my  brother  and 
I  measured  and  he  was  the  tallest/*  I  have  frequently  heard  "it  ain't 
80  worse/*  but  here  a  humorous  effect  seems  to  have  been  intended. 
Adjectives  are  made  much  less  rapidly  in  American  than  either 
substantives  or  verbs.  The  only  suffix  that  seems  to  be  in  general 
use  for  that  purpose  is  -j^^  as  in  tony,  classy,  daffy,  nutty,  dinky, 
leery,  etc  The  use  of  the  adjectival  prefix  super-  is  confined  to  the 
more  sophisticated  classes ;  the  plain  people  seem  to  be  unaware  of 
it.**  This  relative  paucity  of  adjectives  appears  to  be  common  to 
the  more  primitive  varieties  of  speech.  E.  J.  Hills,  in  his 
elaborate  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  child  of  two,*^  found  that  it 
contained  but  23  descriptive  adjectives,  of  which  six  were  the  names 
of  colors,  as  against  59  verbs  and  173  common  nouns.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  23  minus  six  were  adjectives  of  all  work,  such  as  nasty, 

**0f.  Vogue  Affixes  in  Preaent-Day  Word-Coinage,  by  Louise  Pound,  Dialect 
yoie§,  vol.  ▼,  pt.  i,  lOlS. 
« The  Speech  of  »  Child  Two  Years  of  Age,  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  iv,  pt  ii,  1014. 
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ftmnif  and  nice.  Colloquial  American  useB  the  same  rabber-stamps 
of  speech.  Fvavny  oonnotes  the  whole  range  of  the  unusual;  hard 
indicates  every  shade  of  difficulty;  nice  is  everything  satisfactory; 
wonderful  is  a  superlative  of  ahnost  limitless  scope. 

The  decay  of  one  to  a  vague  nrsound,  as  in  this'n,  is  matched  by  a 
decay  of  tlujoi  after  comparatives.  Earlier  than  is  seldom  if  ever 
heard;  composition  reduces  the  two  words  to  earlien^n.  So  with 
hettet^n,  faster^n,  hottef'n,  deader'n,  etc  Once  I  overheard  the 
following  dialogue:  ^^I  like  a  belt  more  looeer'n  what  this  one  isw" 
"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  unloosen  it  more'n  you  got  it 
ufiloosenedf*^ 

The  almost  universal  confusion  of  liable  and  likely  is  to  be  noted. 
The  former  is  nearly  always  used,  as  in,  '^e's  liable  to  be  there"  and 
"it  ain't  liable  to  happen."  Likely  is  reserved  for  the  sense  of  at- 
tractive, as  in  "a  likely  candidate." 


8. 

The  Dovble  Negative 

Syntactically,  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  vulgar  American 
is  its  sturdy  fidelity  to  the  double  negative.  So  freely  is  it  used^ 
indeed,  that  the  simple  negative  appears  to  be  almost  abandoned. 
Such  phrases  as  "I  see  nobody,"  "I  could  hardly  waJk,"  "I  know 
nothing  about  it"  are  heard  so  seldom  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
that  they  appear  to  be  afiectations  when  encountered ;  the  well-nigli 
universal  forms  are  "I  don't  see  nobody,"  "I  couldn't  hardly  walk," 
and  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it."  Charters  lists  some  very 
typical  examples,  among  them,  "he  ain't  never  coming  baxsk  no 
more,"  "you  don't  care  for  nobody  but  yourself,"  "couldn't  be  no 
more  happier"  and  "I  can't  see  nothing."  In  Lardner  there  are  innu- 
merable examples:  "they  was  no^no  team,"  "I  have  mot  never  thought 
of  that,"  "I  can't  write  no  more,"  "no  chance  to  get  no  money  from 
nowhere/*  "we  om't  have  nothing  to  do,"  and  so  on.  Some  of  his 
specimens  show  a  considerable  complexity,  for  example,  "Matthew- 
son  was  not  only  going  as  far  as  the  coast>"  meaning,  as  the  context 
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flihowsy  that  he  waa  going  as  far  as  the  coast  and  no  further.  Ordy 
gets  into  many  other  examples,  e.  g.,  '^he  hadn't  ordy  the  one  pass/' 
"I  can't  stay  only  a  minute,"  aad  "I  don't  work  nights  no  more,  only 
except  Simday  nights."  This  last  I  got  from  a  car  conductor.  Many 
other  curious  specimens  are  in  my  coUectaQea,  among  them:  '^one 
swaller  don't  make  no  summer,"  ^^I  never  seen  nothing  I  would  of 
rather  saw,"  and  ^'once  a  child  gets  burnt  once  it  won't  never  stick 
its  hand  in  no  fire  no  more,"  and  so  on.  The  last  embodies  a  triple 
negative.  In  "You  don't  know  nobody  what  don't  want  nobody  to 
do  nothing  for  'em,  do  you  ?"  there  is  a  quadruplet.  And  in  "the 
more  faster  you  go,  the  sooner  you  don't  get  there,"  there  is  a  mud- 
dling that  almost  defies  analysis. 

Like  most  other  examples  of  "bad  grammar"  encountered  in 
American  the  compound  negative  is  of  great  antiquity  and  was  once 
quite  respectable.  The  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  encoimters  it  con- 
stantly. In  that  language  the  negative  of  the  verb  was  formed  by 
prefixing  a  particle,  ne.  Thus,  singan  (=  ta  smg)  became  ne  singan 
(=  not  to  sing).  In  case  the  verb  began  with  a  vowel  the  ne  dropped 
its  e  and  was  combined  with  the  verb,  as  in  noBfre  (never),  from 
ne-cefre  (=  not  ever).  In  case  the  verb  began  with  an  fc  or  a  u; 
followed  by  a  vowel,  the  h  or  w  of£  the  verb  and  the  e  o£  ne  were 
both  dropped,  as  in  rusfth  (=1um  ryot)y  from  ne-hcBfth  (=  not 
has),  and  nolde  (=  woidd  not),  from  ne-vwtde.  Finally,  in  case  the 
vowel  following  a  w  was  an  i,  it  changed  to  y^  as  in  nyste  (=  knew 
not)y  from  ne-vdste.  But  inasmuch  as  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  fully  in- 
flected language  the  inflections  for  the  negative  did  not  stop  with  the 
verbs;  the  indefinite  article,  the  indefinite  pronoun  and  even  some 
of  the  nouns  were  also  inflected,  and  survivors  of  those  forms  appear 
to  this  day  in  such  words  as  none  and  nothing.  Moreover,  when  an 
actual  inflection  was  impossible  it  was  the  practise  to  insert  this  ne 
before  a  word,  in  the  sense  of  our  no  or  not.  Still  more,  it  came  to 
be  the  practise  to  reinforce  ns,  before  a  vowel,  with  na  (=  not)  or 
ndht  (=  nothing),  which  later  degenerated  to  not  and  not.  As  a 
result,  there  were  fearful  and  wonderful  combinations  of  negatives, 
some  of  them  fully  matching  the  best  efforts  of  Lardner's  baseball 
players.     Sweet  gives  several  curious  examples,®*    "Nan  ne  dorste 

"A  New  Engliah  Grammar,  pt  i,  pp.  437-8. 
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nan  thing  aacian/'  translated  literally^  becomes  '*no  one  dares  not  ask 
nothing/*  ^^Thast  hue  na  ne  feoll"  becomes  ^^tbe  house  did  not  fall 
not/*  As  for  the  Middle  English  ^^he  never  nadde  nothing/*  it  has 
too  modem  and  familiar  a  ring  to  need  translating  at  all.  Chaucer, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  transition  to  Modem  English,  used 
the  double  negative  with  the  utmost  freedom.  In  ^The  Kni^t's 
Tale''  is  this: 

He  nevere  yet  no  rileynye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  lyf  unto  no  maner  wight. 

By  the  time  of  Shakespeare  this  license  was  already  much  re- 
stricted, but  a  good  many  double  negatives  are  nevertheleBs  to  be 
found  in  his  plays^  and  he  was  particularly  shaky  in  the  use  of  nor. 
In  "Richard  III"  one  finds  "I  never  was  nor  never  will  be";  in 
"Measure  for  Measure/'  "harp  not  on  that  nor  do  not  banish  trea- 
son," and  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "thou  expectedst  not,  nor  I  looked 
not  for."  This  misuse  of  nor  is  still  very  frequent.  In  other  direc- 
tions, too,  the  older  forms  show  a  tendency  to  survive  all  the  assaults 
of  grammarians.  ^^No,  it  doesn*t/*  heard  every  day  and  by  no  means 
from  the  ignorant  only,  is  a  sort  of  double  n^gativa  The  insertion 
of  but  before  thai,  as  in  "I  doubt  biU  that"  and  *Hhere  is  no  question 
bid  that,"  makes  a  double  negative  that  is  probably  full-blown. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
every  day,  and  the  Fowlers  show  that  it  is  also  common  in  England.*^ 
Even  worse  forms  get  into  the  Congressional  Record.  Not  long  ago, 
for  example,  I  encountered  "without  hardly  an  exception"  in  a  pub- 
lic paper  of  the  utmost  importance.^^  There  are,  indeed,  situations 
in  which  the  double  negative  leaps  to  the  lips  or  from  the  pen  almost 
irresistibly;  even  such  careful  writers  as  Huxley,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Leslie  Stephen  have  occasionally  dallied  with  it®' 
It  is  perfectly  allowable  in  the  Romance  languages,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  almost  the  rule  in  the  American  vulgate.  Now  and  then 
some  anarchistic  student  of  the  language  boldly  defends  and  even 

''The  King's  English,  p.  322.  See  especially  the  quotation  from  Frederick 
Greenwood,  the  distinguished  English  journalist. 

**  Report  of  Edward  J.  Brundage,  attomey>general  of  Illinoia,  on  the  Ea^t 
St.  Louis  massacre,  Congresgionai  Record,  Jan.  7,  1918,  p.  661. 

**  The  King's  English,  op.  oit. 
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advocates  it.  ^The  double  negative/'  said  a  writer  in  the  London 
Review  a  long  time  ago/°®  "has  been  abandoned  to  the  great  injury 
of  strength  of  expression."  Surely  "I  won't  take  nothing^'  is 
stronger  than  either  "I  will  take  nothing"  or  "I  won't  take  any- 
thing." 


9. 

Other  SynlacticaZ  PecidiarUiea 

"Language  begins,"  says  Sayce,  "with  sentences,  not  with  single 
words."  In  a  speech  in  process  of  rapid  development,  unrestrained 
by  critical  analysis,  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  int^ity  of  words 
to  the  needs  of  the  complete  sentence  is  especially  marked.  One  finds 
it  clearly  in  American.  Already  we  have  examined  various  assimi- 
lation and  composition  forms:  ihat'n,  use* to,  wouUFa,  them* ere  and 
80  on«  Many  others  are  observable.  Ojjf'n  is  a  good  example;  it 
comes  from  off  of  and  shows  a  preposition  decaying  to  the  form  of  a 
mere  inflectional  particle.  One  constantly  hears  "I  bought  it  o^n 
John."  8orfa,  kind'a  and  their  like  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
wovlcfa.  Usenet  follows  the  analogy  of  don^t  and  wovldnfi,  as  in 
**I  didn't  usen't  to  be."  Would' ve  and  ahould've  are  widely  used; 
Lardner  commonly  hears  them  as  would  of  and  should  of.  The 
neutral  Orpartide  also  appears  in  other  situations,  especially  before 
way,  as  in  thaJi-a  woAf  and  this-a  way.  It  is  found  again  in  a  tall, 
a  liaison  form  of  at  all.^^^ 

Various  minor  syntactical  peculiarities  may  be  noticed;  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  them  would  afford  materials  for  a  whole  volume. 
The  use  of  ail  the  further,  as  in,  "it  was  all  the  further  I  could  go," 
seems  to  be  American.  It  has  bred  many  analogues,  e.  g.,  "is  that  aU 
the  laier  it  is?"  Another  curiouB  formation  employs  there  with 
various  negatives  in  an  unusual  way;  it  is  illustrated  in  "there 
can't  anyone  break  me."  Again,  there  is  the  use  of  in  in  such 
constructions  as  ^lie  caught  in  back  of  the  plate,"  apparently  sug- 

>*Oct  1,  1864. 

^At  aU,  by  the  way,  is  often  displaced  by  any  or  none,  as  in  "he  don't  love 
her  a/nf^*  and  "it  didn't  hurt  me  none," 
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gested  by  in  front.  Yet  again,  there  is  the  use  of  too  and  so  aa 
intensives^  aj9  in  'Tou  are,  too*'  and  ^Ton  are,  so*'  Yet  again,  there 
is  the  growing  tendency  to  omit  the  verb  of  action  in  phrases  indi- 
cating desire  or  intent,  as  in,  ^^e  %i^nts  ovif'  for  ^%e  wants  to  go 
ovi/*  This  last,  I  believe,  originated  as  a  Pennsylvania  localism, 
and  probably  owes  its  genesis  to  Pennsylvania  German,  but  of  late 
it  has  begun  to  travel,  and  I  have  received  specimens  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  form  of  '^Belgium  wards  in  this  protective 
arrangement"  it  has  even  got  into  a  leading  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime,  "the  world's  greatest  newspaper."  ^®* 


10. 

Vidgwr  Prommciation 

Before  anything  approaching  a  thorough  and  profitable  study  of 
the  soimds  of  the  American  common  speech  is  possible,  there  must 
be  a  careful  assembling  of  the  materials,  and  this,  unfortunately, 
still  awaits  a  phonologist  -(^sufficient  enterprise  and  equipment 
Dr.  William  A.  Bead,  of  the  State  University  of  Louisiana,  has  made 
some  excellent  examinations  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  in  the 
South,  Dr.  Louise  Pound  has  done  capital  work  of  the  same  sort  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  there  have  been  other  regional  studies  of  merit. 
But  most  of  these  become  misleading  by  reason  of  their  lack  of 
scope;  forms  practically  universal  in  the  nation  are  discussed  as 
dialectical  variations.  This  is  a  central  defect  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society,  otherwise  very  industrious  and  merito- 
rious. It  is  essaying  to  study  localisms  before  having  first  platted 
the  characteristics  of  the  general  speech.  The  dictionaries  of  Ameri- 
canisms deal  with  pronunciation  only  casually,  and  often  very  inac- 
curately; the  remaining  literature  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
Until  the  matter  is  gone  into  at  length  it  will  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss any  phase  of  it  with  exactness.  No  single  investigator  can 
examine  the  speech  of  the  whole  country ;  for  that  business  a  pooling 
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Nov.  10,  1919,  p.  8. 
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of  forces  is  Bocessajry.  But  meanwhile  it  may  be  of  interest  to  set 
forth  a  few  provisional  ideas. 

At  the  start  two  streams  of  influence  upon  vulgar  American  pro- 
nunciation may  be  noted,  the  one  an  inheritance  from  the  Engli^ 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  other  arising  spontaneously  within  the  coun- 
try, and  apparently  much  colored  by  immigration*  The  first  influ- 
ence, it  goes  without  saying,  is  gradually  dying  out.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  oi.  In  Middle  English 
it  was  as  in  hay,  but  during  the  early  Modem  English  period  it  was 
assimilated  with  that  of  the  t  in  wine,  and  this  usage  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America.  The  colonists  thus  brought 
it  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  it  lodged  in  Ireland,  where  it 
still  prevails.  But  in  England,  during  the  pedantic  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  t-soond  was  displaced  by  the  original  oi-sound,  not  by 
historical  research  but  by  mere  deduction  from  the  spelling,  and  the 
new  pronimciation  soon  extended  to  the  polite  speech  of  America.  In 
the  common  speech,  however,  the  t-sound  persisted,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  constantly  heard  in  such  words  as  boil, 
hoist,  oU,  join,  poison  and  roU,  which  thus  became  hUe,  hist.  He,  jine, 
pisen  and  rHe.  Since  then  the  school-marm  has  combated  it  with 
such  vigor  that  it  has  begun  to  disappear,  and  such  forms  as  pisen, 
jine,  hile  and  He  are  now  very  seldom  heard,  save  as  dialectic  varia- 
tions. But  in  certain  other  words,  perhaps  supported  by  Irish  influ- 
ence, the  {-sound  still  persists.  Chief  among  them  are  hoist  and 
roU.^^^  An  imleamed  American,  wishing  to  say  that  he  was  enraged, 
never  says  that  he  was  roiled,  but  always  that  he  was  rUed.  Desiring 
to  examine  the  hoof  of  his  horse,  he  never  orders  the  animal  to  hoist 
but  always  to  hist.  In  the  form  of  booze-hister,  the  latter  is  almost 
in  good  usage.  I  have  seen  booze-hister  thus  spelled  and  obviously 
to  be  thus  pronounced,  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  American  Issue, 
organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.^^^ 

Various  similar  misplaced  vowels  were  brought  from  England  by 
the  colonists  and  have  persisted  in  America,  while  dying  out  of  good 

^RM  is  obsolete  in  standard  English.  Krapp  says  that  "in  conventional 
cultivated  use  in  America"  a  spelling  pronunciation  has  arisen,  making  the 
word  rhyme  with  dU  I  have  never  encountered  this  pronunciation.  AU  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  use  roUed  at  all,  seem  to  make  it  riled. 

***  Maryland  edition,  July  18,  1914,  p.  1. 
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English  usage.  There  is,  for  eocampley  short  t  in  place  of  long  e, 
as  in  critter  for  creature.  Critter  is  connnon  to  almost  all  the  dia- 
lects of  English^  but  American  has  embedded  the  vowel  in  a  word 
that  is  met  with  nowhere  else  and  has  thus  become  characteristicy 
to  wit^  crick  for  creek.  Nor  does  any  other  dialect  make  such  exten- 
sive use  of  dick  for  sleek.  Again^  there  is  the  substitution  of  the 
flat  a  for  the  broad  a>  as  in  aasey  and  apple-aruss.  England  has  gone 
back  to  the  broad  a>  but  in  America  the  flat  a  persists^  and  many 
Americans  who  use  aasey  every  day  would  scarcely  recognize  soAicy 
if  they  heard  it  Yet  again,  there  is  quoit.  Originally,  the  English 
pronounced  it  quote,  but  now  they  pronounce  the  diphthong  as  in 
doUif.  In  the  United  States  the  quote  pronunciation  remains. 
Finally,  there  is  deaf.  Its  proper  pronunciation,  in  the  England 
that  the  colonists  left^  was  deef,  but  it  now  rhymes  with  Jeff.  That 
new  pronunciation  has  been  adopted  by  polite  American,  despite  the 
protests  of  Noah  Webster,  but  in  the  common  speech  the  word  is 
still  deef. 

However,  a  good  many  of  the  vowels  of  the  early  days  have  suc- 
cumbed to  pedagogy.  The  American  proletarian  may  still  use  skeer 
for  ecare,  but  in  most  of  the  other  words  of  that  class  he  now  uses 
the  vowel  approved  by  correct  English  usage.  Thus  he  seldom 
permits  himself  such  old  forms  as  dreen  for  drain,  keer  for  care, 
deeerce  for  scarce  or  even  cheer  for  chair.  The  Irish  influence  sup- 
ported them  for  a  while,  but  now  they  are  fast  going  out.  So,  too, 
are  ki/over  for  cover,  crap  for  crop,  and  diist  for  chest.  But  kOtle 
for  kettle  still  shows  a  certain  vitality,  rench  is  still  used  in  place  of 
rinse,  and  squmch  in  place  of  squMii,  and  a  flat  a  continues  to  dis- 
place various  ^-sounds  in  such  words  as  rwre  for  rear  {e.  g.,  as  a 
horse),  thrash  for  thresh,^^^  and  vrrassle  for  wredle.  Contrariwise, 
e  displaces  a  in  catch  and  radish,  which  are  commonly  pronounced 
ketch  and  reddidit  This  e-sound  was  once  accepted  in  standard 
English ;  when  it  got  into  spoken  American  it  was  perfectly  sound ; 
one  still  hears  it  from  the  most  pedantic  lips  in  aany.^^^  There  are 
also  certain  other  ancients  that  show  equally  unbroken  vitality  among 

""Here  a  distinction  shows  itself:  a  farmer  ihrasheB  his  hoj,  but  thre^iKet 
his  wheat. 
^C/.  Lonnsbury:  The  Standard  of  Pronunciaticm  in  English,  p.  172  ff. 
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uBy  for  example,  stomp  for  stamp,^^'^  snoot  for  snout,  guardeen  for 
gucuxUan,  janders  for  jaundice,  imiss  for  mess,  and  champeen  for 
champtofL 

But  all  theBe  vowels,  whether  approved  or  disapproved^  have  been 
under  the  pressure,  for  the  past  century,  of  a  movement  toward  a 
general  vowel  neutralization,  and  in  the  long  run  it  promises  to  dis- 
pose of  many  of  thenu  The  same  movement  also  affects  standard 
English,  as  appears  by  Bobert  Bridges'  ^Tract  on  the  Present  State 
of  English  Pronunciation,"  but  I  believe  that  it  is  stronger  in 
America,  and  will  go  farther,  at  least  with  the  common  speech,  if 
only  because  of  our  unparalleled  immigration.  Standard  English 
has  19  separate  vowel  sounds.  No  other  living  tongue  of  Europe, 
save  Portuguese^  has  so  many ;  most  of  the  others  have  a  good  many 
less;  Modem  Greek  has  but  five.  The  immigrant,  facing  all  these 
vowels,  finds  some  of  them  quite  impossible;  the  Bussian  Jew,  for 
example,  cannot  manage  ur.  As  a  result,  he  tends  to  employ  a  neu- 
tralized vowel  in  the  situations  which  present  difficulties,  and  this 
neutralized  vowel,  supported  by  the  slip-shod  speech-habits  of  the 
native  proletariat,  makes  steady  progress.  It  appears  in  many  of 
the  forms  that  we  have  been  examining — ^in  the  final  a  of  would'a, 
vaguely  before  the  n  in  this'n  and  off^n,  in  place  of  the  original  d 
in  use*  to,  and  in  the  common  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  been, 
come  and  have,  particularly  when  they  are  sacrificed  to  sentence 
eodgenciee,  as  in  "I  Vn  thinking,"  'Vm.  *ere/*  and  ^Tie  would've 
saw  you." 

Here  we  are  upon  a  wearing  down  process  that  shows  many  other 
symptoms.  One  finds,  not  only  vowels  disorganized,  but  also  conso- 
nants. Some  are  displaced  by  other  consonants,  measurably  more 
facile;  others  are  dropped  altogether.  D  becomes  the  unvoiced  t, 
as  in  hdt,  or  is  dropped,  as  in  tole,  handkerchief,  braav-new,  di'nt 
(=:  didn't)  and  fine  (for  find).  In  ast  (for  ask)  t  replaces  k; 
when  the  same  word  is  used  in  place  of  asked,  as  often  happens, 
6.  g.,  in  '^I  ast  him  his  name,"  it  shoulders  out  ked.    It  is  itself 

^  stomp  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  to  stamn  with  the  foot.  One  always 
atampa  a  letter.  An  analogue  of  aiotnp,  accepted  in  correct  English,  is  atrop 
(tf.  g,f  ragOT'atrap) ,  from  airap.  In  American  ch€kmp  {ohomp)  and  tramp 
(tromp)  tend  to  diverge  in  the  same  way.  A  horse  okompa  its  bit,  but  champ 
(=  champion)  retains  the  flat  a.  A  cow  trom>pa  her  fodder,  but  a  tramp  re- 
mains a  tramp. 
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lopped  off  in  haaJcrwp,  qum^ity,  crep,  step,  wep.  Jeep,  gris'-mUl  and 
"Us  (==  lel^s  =  let  Its),  and  is  replaced  by  J  in  hindergarden  and 
pardner.  L  disappears,  as  in  a  ready  and  gent'maru  The  a-sound 
becomes  tek,  as  in  pincers.  The  same  tsh  replaces  ct^  as  in  pitcher 
tor  picture,  and  f ,  as  in  amachoor.  0  disappears  from  the  ends  of 
words^^^^  and  sometimes,  too,  in  the  middle,  as  in  drenfth  and 
reco*niae.  B,  thongh  it  is  better  preserved  in  American  than  in 
English,  is  also  under  pressure,  as  appears  bj  bust,  Febuary,  stuck 
on  (for  struck  on),  cuss  (for  curse),  yestiddy,  stk'ffpareUa,  pa'tridge, 
cartridge,  they  is  (for  there  is)  and  Sad^y  (tor  Saiurday).  An 
excrescent  t  survives  in  a  number  of  words,  e.  g.,  onct,  twic't,  dost, 
wisht  (for  wish)  and  chanc't;  it  is  an  heirloom  from  the  English,  of 
two  centuries  ago.  So  is  the  final  h  in  heighth.  An  excrescent  b, 
as  in  chianbley  and  fambly,  seems  to  be  native.  Whole  syllables  are 
dropped  out  of  words,  paralleling  the  English  butdiery  of  eodraor- 
dinary;  for  example,  in  boundary,  pro'bition,  tamal  (=  eternal), 
complected,  history,  Ub^ry  and  proVly.  Ordvnojry,  like  extraor- 
dmary,  is  commonly  enunciated  clearly,  but  it  has  bred  a  degen- 
erated form,  onry  or  onery,  differentiated  in  meaning.^®*^  Conso- 
nants are  misplaced  by  metathesis,  as  in  prespiration,  huaiderd, 
brethem,  chUdem,  libery,  imierduce,  apem,  calvary,  govremnent, 
modren  and  wosterd  (for  worsted) *  Ow  is  changed  to  er^  as  in  piUer, 
stvaUer,  yeller,  better  and  hotter,  or  to  a.,  as  in  fett^i,  or  to  t,  as  in 
minni  (=  rrmmow) ;  ice  is  changed  to  era  in  jamders.  Words  are 
given  new  syllables,  as  in  ettum,  fittuan,  lozenger,  aihaletic,  mis- 
chieviovs,  mayoralUy  and  mtumdpiai,  or  new  consonants,  as  in  over- 
halls  and  idear. 

In  the  complete  sentence,  assimilation  makes  this  disorganization 
much  more  obvious.     Meams^   in  a  brief  article,  ^^*^   gives  many 

^But  not  all  words  in  -g,  Lardner  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  ony- 
thing  and  everything  are  almost  always  excepted.  He  says:  "1  used,  occa- 
sionally, to  sit  on  the  players'  bench  at  baseball  games,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
noted  the  exceptions  made  in  favor  of  these  two  words.  A  player,  returning 
to  the  bench  after  batting,  would  be  asked,  'Has  he  got  anything  in  there  T* 
(*He — ^in  there'  always  means  the  pitcher).  The  answer  would  be  'He's  got 
everything,'  On  the  other  hand,  the  player  might  return  and  (usuaUy  after 
striking  out)  say,  'He  hasn't  got  nothin\*  And  the  manager:  'Looks  like  he 
must  have  something" 

^•'This  word,  when  written,  often  appears  as  ornery,  but  it  is  almost  always 
pronoimced  on'ry,  with  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with  don, 

^Our  Own,  Our  Native  Speech,  McClure^s  Magaeine,  Oct.,  1916. 
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examples  of  the  extent  to  whiob.  it  is  carried.  He  hears  ^Vah.  zee 
say?"  for  **wliat  does  he  say?",  "ware  zee?"  for  "where  is  he?", 
"ast  'er  in"  for  "ask  her  in,"  "itt'm  owd"  for  "hit  them  oat," 
"sry"  for  *Hhat  is  right,"  and  "c'meer"  for  "come  here."  He 
believes  that  the  voiceless  t  is  gradually  succumbing  to  the  voiced  d, 
and  cites  "ass  bedder**  (for  "that's  better'O?  "wen  juh  ged  din?" 
(for  'Svhen  did  you  get  in?"),  and  "siddup"  (for  "sit  up").  One 
hears  countless  other  such  decayed  forms  on  the  street  every  day. 
Let's  is  le's.  The  neutral  vowel  replaces  the  oo  of  good  in  ff'by. 
^'What  did  you  say  ?"  reduces  itself  to  "wuz  ay  ?"  MoAfbe  is  mebby, 
perhaps  is  p'raps,  so  long  is  ^long,  excuse  me  is  skus  me;  the  com- 
mon salutation,  ^%ow  are  you?"  is  so  dismembered  that  it  finally 
emerges  as  a  word  almost  indistinguishable  from  hdgh.  Here  there 
is  room  for  inquiry,  and  that  inquiry  deserves  the  best  effort  of 
American  phonologists,  for  the  language  is  undergoing  rapid  changes 
under  their  very  eyes,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  under  their  very 
ears,  and  a  study  of  those  changes  should  yield  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting matter.  How  did  the  word  stint,  on  American  lips,  first 
convert  itself  into  steni  and  then  into  stmdf  By  what  process  was 
havlk  changed  into  hachf 

A  by-way  that  is  yet  to  be  so  much  as  entered  is  that  of  naturalized 
loan-words  in  the  common  spieech.  A  very  characteristic  word  of 
that  sort  is  sashay.  Its  relationship  to  the  French  chasse  seems  to 
be  plain,  and  yet  it  has  acquired  meanings  in  American  that  differ 
veiy  widely  from  the  meaning  of  chasse.  How  widely  it  is  dis* 
persed  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  in  popular  use|, 
as  a  verb  signifying  to  prance  or  to  walk  consciously,  in  Southeastern 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Northwestern  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Eastern 
Alabama  and  Western  Indiana,  and,  with  slightly  different  meaning, 
on  Cape  Cod.  The  travels  of  cafe  in  America  would  repay  investi- 
.  gation ;  particularly  its  variations  in  pronunciation.  I  believe  that 
it  is  fast  becoming  haif.  Plaza,  houlevourd,  ixkudevUle,  m^enu  and 
rathskeller  have  entered  into  the  common  speech  of  the  land,  and  are 
pronounced  as  American  words.  Such  words,  when  they  come  in 
verbally,  by  actual  contact  with  immigrants,  commonly  retain  some 
measure  of  their  correct  native  pronunciation.  Spiel,  kosher,  ganof 
and  matzoth  are  examples;  their  vowels  remain  un-American.    But 
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words  that  oome  in  yiaoallj,  say  throng  streetrsigiis  and  the  news- 
papersy  are  immediately  overhauled  and  have  thoron^y  Ameri- 
canized  vowels  and  consonants  thereafter.  School-teachers  have  been 
trying  to  establish  various  pseudo-French  pronunciations  of  vase 
for  fifty  years  past,  but  it  still  rhymes  with  face  in  the  vulgate. 
Vaudeville  is  voAvdrviU;  boulevcund  has  three  syllables  and  a  hard  d  at 
the  end;  plaza  has  a  flat  a;  the  first  syllable  of  menu  rhymes  with  bee; 
the  first  of  rathekeUer  with  cote;  fiancee  is  fy-ance-y;  nee  rhymes 
with  see;  decollete  is  de-coVrty;  hofbrdu  is  huffbrow;  the  German  w 
has  lost  its  t^sound  and  becomes  an  American  w.  I  have,  in  my  day, 
heard  proteege  for  protege,  habichoo  for  habitue,  conmsoor  for  con- 
noiesewr,  skvrteo  for  scherzo,  premeer  for  premiere,  dee  tour  for 
detour,  eetood  for  etude  and  prelood  for  prelude.  I  once  heard  a 
burlesque  show  manager,  in  announcing  a  French  HftnpjTig  act,  pro- 
nounce M.  and  MUe.  as  Em^  and  MiUy.  Divorcee  is  divorcey,  and  has 
all  the  rakishness  of  the  adjectives  in  -y.  The  first  syUable  of  man/onr 
noise  rhymes  with  hay.  Crem^  de  menthe  is  cream  de  mint. 
Schmeizer  is  switcrser.  Roquefort  is  roke-fort.  I  have  heard  debid 
with  the  last  syllable  rhyming  with  rmt.  I  have  heard  mdnoot  for 
minuet.  I  have  heard  tchefdoover  for  chef-d'oeuvre.  And  who 
doesn't  remember 

As  I  walked  along  the  Boys  Boo-long 
With  an  independent  air 

and 

Say  ana  re-vorSf 
But  not  good-by! 

Charles  James  Fox,  it  is  said,  called  the  red  wine  of  France  Bar- 
dox  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  had  an  American  heart ;  his  great 
speeches  for  the  revolting  colonies  were  more  than  mere  oratory. 
John  Bright,  another  kind  friend  in  troubled  days,  had  one  too.  He 
always  said  Bordox  and  Calass. 


X. 

PROPER  NAMES  IN  AMERICA 

1. 

Surnames 

On  October  20,  1919,  Mr.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming^  the  majority 
leader,  arose  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  presence  in  the  gallery  of  a  detachment  of  27 
soldiers,  ^'popularly  known  by  the  appropriate  title  and  designation 
of  ^Americans  all/  "  A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  the  names  of  these  soldiers  spread  upon  the  record  for 
the  day.    Here  they  are: 

Pedro  Araez  Frank  Kristopoulos 

SyWeater  Balchunas  Johannes  Lenferink 

Aresio  Aurechio  Fidel  Martin 

Jules  Boutin  Attilio  Marsi 

Oa^ge  Christiansen  Gurt  Mistrioty 

Kusti  Franti  Michael  Myatowych 

Odilian  Gosselin  Francisco  Pungi 

Walter  Hucko  Joseph  Rossignol 

Argele  Intili  Ichae  Semos 

Henry  Jurk  Joe  Shestak 

DaTid  King  George  Strong 

John  Klok  Hendrix  Svennigsen 

Norman  Kerman  Fritz  Wold 
Eugene  Kristiansen 

This  was  no  unusual  group  of  Americans^  though  it  was  deliber- 
ately assembled  to  convince  Congress  of  the  existence  of  a  '^melting 
pot  that  really  melts."  I  turn  to  the  list  of  promotions  in  the  army 
sent  in  to  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  the  Harding  administration, 
aud  find  Lcmza,  Huguet,  Shaffer,  BrwrnhUa,  Straat,  Knahenshue,  De 
Armond,  Meyer,  WiezoreJe  and  StaJU  among  the  new  colonels  and  lieu- 
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tenant-colonelsy  and  Ver,  Lorch,  wm  Deesten,  VioTland  and  Armat 
among  the  new  majors.  I  proceed  to  the  roll  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress and  find  Bahlca,  Bacharach,  Baer,  Chimdblom,  Crago,  Dupre, 
Esch,  Focht,  Qoldfogel,  Ooodykooniz,  Henumdez,  Sock,  Jruui,  Kahn, 
Keller,  Kiese,  KleczTca,  KnvJtson,  Kra/us,  Larsen,  Laaaro,  LeMbach, 
Bodenberg,  Bomjue,  Siegel,  Steenerson,  Yolk,  Volstead,  Yoigt  and 
Zihlmim  in  the  Honse.  I  go  on  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  (1919)  and  find  Cortissoz,  de 
Kay,  Ouurnmere,  Lefevre,  SchelUng,  van  Dyke  and  Wtster  among  the 
writers^  and  BaUm,  Belts,  Brunner,  CaHsen,  De  Camp,  Dielnum, 
Du  Mond,  Ouerin,  Henri,  Jaegers,  La  Forge,  NieJums,  Ochtman, 
Bath,  Yolk  and  Wemrnaoh  among  the  painters  and  sculptors.  I  con- 
clude with  a  glance  through  'Who's  Who  in  America."  There  are 
Acugaard,  Abbe,  Abt,  Ackerman,  Adler,  Agassiz,  Agee,  Allaire,  AU- 
berg,  Alschuier,  Althoff,  Althouse,  Ament,  Amstutz,  Amweg, 
Andrus,  Angellotti,  Ansh-iUz,  Anspacher,  Anstadt,  App,  Amdt,  Aiuer, 
Auerbach,  Atdt  and  Avman,  to  go  no  further  than  the  A's — all 
^'notable  living  men  and  women  of  the  United  States"  and  all  native- 
bom. 

Practicallj  any  other  list  of  Americans  would  show  many  names 
of  the  same  sort  Indeed,  every  American  telephone  directory  of- 
fers plenly  of  evidence  that,  despite  the  continued  political  and  cul- 
tural preponderance  of  the  original  EngUsh  strain,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  quite  ceased  to  be  authentically  English  in  race,  or  even, 
as  a  London  weekly  has  said,  ^'predominantly  of  British  stock."  ^ 
The  blood  in  their  arteries  is  inordinately  various  and  inextricably 
mixed,  but  yet  not  mixed  enough  to  run  a  clear  stream.  A  toudi  of 
f  oreignness  stiU  lingers  about  millions  of  them,  even  in  the  country 
of  their  birth.  They  show  their  alien  origin  in  their  speedi,  in  their 
domestic  customs,  in  their  habits  of  mind,  and  in  their  very  names. 
Just  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh  have  invaded  England,  elbowing  out 
the  actual  English  to  make  ro<Hn  for  themselves,  so  the  Irish,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Italians,  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  areas,  the  French,  the  Slavs  and  the  hybrid-Span- 
iards have  elbowed  out  the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists.  It  is 
no  exaggeration,  indeed,  to  say  that  wherever  the  old  stock  comes  into 

>  Natiot^,  Mardi  12»  1912. 
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direet  and  unrestrained  conflict  with  one  of  these  new  stocks^  it  tends 
to  succiunb;  or^  at  all  events^  to  give  up  the  battle.    The  Irish^  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  East^  attained  to  a  truly  impressive  political  power 
long  before  the  first  nativo-bom  generation  of  them  had  grown  np.^ 
The  Germans^  following  the  limestone  belt  of  the  Alleghany  f oothills^ 
pre-empted  the  best  lands  East  of  the  mountains  before  the  new  re- 
public was  bom.    And  so  in  our  own  time  we  haye  seen  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  shouldering  the  native  from  the  wheat  lands  of  the 
Northwest^  and  the  Italians  driving  the  decadent  New  Englanders 
from  their  farms>  and  the  Jews  gobbling  New  York^  and  the  Slavs 
getting  a  firm  foothold  in  the  miuiug  r^ons^  and  the  Erench  Cana- 
dians penetrating  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  the  Japanese 
and  Portuguese  menacing  Hawaii,  and  the  awakened  negroes  grad- 
ually ousting  the  whites  from  the  farms  of  the  South.'    The  birth- 
rate among  all  these  foreign  stocks  is  enormously  greater  than  among 
the  older  stock,  and  though  the  death-rate  is  also  high,  the  net  in- 
crease remains  relatively  formidable.    Even  without  the  aid  of  im- 
migration it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to  rise  in  numbers 
faster  than  the  original  English  and  so-called  Scotch-Irish.^ 

Turn  to  the  letter  z  in  the  New  York  telephone  directory  and 
you  will  find  a  truly  astonishing  array  of  foreign  names^  some  of 
them  in  process  of  anglicization^  but  many  of  them  still  arrestingly 
outlandish.  The  only  Anglo-Saxon  surname  begiiming  with  z  is 
Zacharias  ^  and  even  that  was  originally  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
To  this  the  Norman  invasion  seems  to  have  added  only  Zouchy.  But 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  even  among  the  necessarily  limited 
class  of  telephone  subscribers,  there  are  nearly  1600  persona  whose 
names  b^gin  with  the  letter,  and  among  them  one  finds  fully  160  dif- 
ferent surnames.  The  (German  Zvmmermaam,  with  either  one  n  or 
two,  is  naturally  the  most  numerous  single  name,  and  following  dose 
upon  it  are  its  relatives^  Zianmer  and  Zvmmerru  With  them  are 
many  more  Glerman  names,  Zdhn,  Zechendorf,  Zeffert,  Zeitler, 

'The  great  Irish  famine,  which  laiincfaed  the  chief  emigration  to  America, 
extended  from  1845  to  1847.  The  Know  Nothing  movement,  which  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  Irish,  extended  from  1852  to  1860. 

'Richard  T.  Ely:  Outlines  of  Economics,  3rd  rev.  ed.;  New  York,  1916,  p.  68. 

*(7/.  Seth  K.  Humphrey:  Mankind;  New  York,  1917,  p.  45. 

'C/.  WiUiam  G.  Searle:  Onomastioon  Anglo-Sazonicam;  Cambridge^  1897. 
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ZeUer,  Zellner,  ZeUmacher,  Zepp,  Ziegfdd,  Zabel,  Zucher,  Zucker- 
mann,  Ziegler,  ZiUman,  Zinser  and  so  on.  They  are  all  represented 
heavily,  but  they  indicate  neither  the  earliest  nor  the  most  formidable 
accretion,  for  underlying  them  are  many  Dutch  names,  e.  g.,  Zeeman, 
and  over  them  are  a  large  number  of  Slavic,  Italian  and  Jewish 
names.  Among  the  first  I  note  Zahlvdosky,  Zachczynski,  Zapmkow, 
Zaretdcy,  Zechnovntz,  ZenzdUHey  and  ZywachevsTcy;  among  the 
second,  Zaccardi,  Zacccurim,  Zaccaro,  Zapparano,  Zanelli,  ZicarelU 
and  Zuoca;  among  the  third,  Zvkor,  Zipkvn  and  Ziskind.  There 
arey  too,  various  Spanish  names:  Zalaya,  Zingaro,  etc  And  Greek: 
Zapeion,  Zarvakos  and  Zouvdehis.  And  Armenian :  Zaloom,  Zwron 
and  Zaimajian,  And  Hungarian:  ZadeJc,  Zagar  and  Ziehy.  And 
Swedish :  ZetterJu>hn  and  Zetterhmd.  And  a  number  that  defy  plac- 
ing: Zrike,  Zvaai^  Zwipf,  Zvla,  Zur  and  Zwe. 

In  the  New  York  cily  directory  the  fourth  most  common  name  is 
now  Murphy,  an  Irish  name,  and  the  fifth  most  common  is  Meyer, 
which  is  German  and  often  Jewish.  The  Meyers  are  the  Smiths  of 
Austria,  and  of  most  of  Germany.  They  outnumber  all  other  clans. 
After  them  come  the  Schultzes  and  KroAises,  just  as  the  Joneses  and 
WtUiamses  follow  the  Smiths  in  Ghreat  Britain.  SchuUze  and  Kraus 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  common  names  in  'New  York,  but  Schmidt, 
Mviter,  Schneider  and  Klein  appear  among  the  fifty  commonest.^ 
Cohen  and  Levy  rank  ei^th  and  ninth,  and  are  both  ahead  of  Jones, 
which  is  second  in  England,  and  WiUiams,  which  is  third.  Taylor,  a 
highly  typical  British  namey  ranking  fourth  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  twenly-third  in  New  York.  Ahead  of  it,  beside  Murphy,  Meyer, 
Cohen  and  Levy,  are  Schmidt,  Ryan,  O'Brien,  Kelly  and  SvUivan. 
Robinson,  which  is  twelfth  in  England,  is  thirty-ninth  in  New  York ; 
even  Schneider  and  MvJler  are  ahead  of  it  In  Chicago  Olson, 
Schmidt,  Meyer,  Eaaisen  and  Lao'sen  are  ahead  of  Taylor,  and  Hoff- 
man  and  Becker  are  ahead  of  Wao'd;  in  Boston  Sulliwm  and  Murphy 
are  ahead  of  any  English  name  save  Smith;  in  Philadelphia  Myers 
is  just  below  Robinson,  Nor,  as  I  have  said,  is  this  great  proliferation 
of  foreign  surnames  confined  to  the  large  cities.    There  are  whole 

*A  correspondent  suggests  that  Zixm  may  be  a  misprint  for  /i>afi.    But  what 
of  the  other  strange  names  in  the  group? 
*  World  Almanac^  1914,  p.  668. 
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regionB  in  the  SaathweBt  in  which  Lopez  and  Oonzales  are  far  com- 
moner names  than  Smith,  Brown  or  Joves,  and  whole  regions  in 
the  Middle  West  wherein  Olson  is  commoner  than  either  Taylor  or 
WiUiavM,  and  places  both  North  and  South  where  Duval  is  at  least 
as  common  as  Brown. 

Moreover,  the  true  proportions  of  this  admixture  of  foreign  blood 
are  partly  concealed  by  a  wholesale  anglicization  of  surnames^  some- 
times deliberate  and  sometimes  the  fruit  of  mere  confusion.  That 
Smith,  Brown  and  Miller  remain  in  first,  second  and  third  places 
among  the  surnames  of  New  York  is  surely  no  sound  evidence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  survival.  The  German  and  Scandinavian  Schmidt  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  many  a  Smith,  and  Brawn  many  a  Brown, 
and  MiiUer  many  a  MUler,  In  the  same  way  Johnson,  which  holds 
first  place  among  Chicago  surnames,  and  Anderson,  which  holds  third, 
are  plainly  reinforced  from  Scandinavian  sources,  and  the  former 
may  also  owe  something  to  the  Bussian  Ivanof.  Miller  is  a  relatively 
rare  name  in  England ;  it  is  not  among  the  fifty  most  common.  But 
it  stands  thirtieth  in  Boston,  third  in  New  York,  fourth  in  Baltimore, 
and  second  in  Philadelphia.^  In  the  last-named  city  the  influence  of 
Mutter,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Pennsylvania  German,  is  plainly 
indicated,  and  in  Chicago  it  is  likely  that  there  are  also  contributions 
from  the  Scandinavian  MoUer,  the  Polish  Jannszewshi  and  the  Bo- 
hemian MKndr.  Myers,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  common  surname  in 
Philadelphia.  So  are  Fox  and  Snyder.  In  some  part,  at  least,  they 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  Pennsylvania  German  Myer,  Fuchs  and 
Schneider.  Sometimes  Mvller  changes  to  Miller,  sometimes  to  Mut- 
ter, and  sometimes  it  remains  unchanged,  but  with  the  spelling  made 
Mueller.  Mvller  and  MueUer  do  not  appear  among  the  commoner 
names  in  Philadelphia;  nearly  all  the  Mutters  seem  to  have  become 
Mitters,  thus  putting  Miller  in  second  place.  But  in  Chicago,  with 
Miller  in  fourth  place,  there  is  also  Mueller  in  thirty-first  place^  and 
in  New  York,  with  MUler  in  third  place,  there  is  also  Mutter  in 
twenty-fourth  place. 

Such  changes,  chiefly  based  upon  transliterations,  are  met  with  in 

*It  was  anBonneed  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  on  March  80,  191S, 
that  there  were  then  15,000  MUlert  in  the  United  States  Army.  On  the  same 
day  there  were  262  John  J.  0*Brien9,  of  whom  60  had  wives  named  liary. 
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all  conntrieB.  The  name  of  Taaffe,  familiar  in  Austrian  history, 
had  an  Irish  prototype,  probably  Taft.  Gcmeral  DemSeof,  one  of 
the  Russian  oommanders  at  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  in  1758,  was  a 
Swede  bom  I%emicoud,  and  no  doubt  the  founder  of  the  house  in 
Sweden  was  bom  a  Frenchman.  Franz  Maria  von  Thugui,  tlie 
Austrian  diplomatist,  was  a  member  of  an  Italian  Tyrolese  family 
named  Tunicotto.  This  beeame  ThvMchgut  (z=  do  no  good)  in 
Austria,  and  was  changed  to  Thugut  (=  do  good)  to  bring  it  into 
greater  accord  with  its  possessor's  deserts.*  In  Bonaparte  the  Italian 
hwon^o)  became  the  French  hon.  Many  English  surnames  are  de- 
cayed forms  of  ITorman-French  names,  for  example^  Sidney  from  8t. 
Denis,  Divver  from  De  Vere,  Bridgewater  from  Burgh  de  Walter, 
Montgomery  from  de  Mungumeri,  Oamett  from  Otuirinot,  and  Sey- 
mour from  Saimi'Mavo'e.  A  laige  number  of  so-called  Irish  names 
are  the  products  of  rough-and-ready  transliterations  of  Gbelic 
patronymics,  for  example,  Findlay  from  Fionrdagh,  Dermott  from 
Diarmmd,  and  McLams  from  Mac  lUeaihiain.  In  the  same  way  the 
name  of  Phcsnix  Park,  in  Dublin,  came  from  Fion  Uieg  (=  fine 
water).  Of  late  some  of  the  more  ardent  Irish  authors  and  poli* 
ticians  have  sought  to  return  to  the  originals.  Thus,  0*SvIlvoan 
has  become  0  SuUleahham,  Pearse  has  become  Piarais,  Shields  has 
become  O'Sheel,  Mac  Sweeney  has  become  Mac  Svibhne,  and  Patrick 
has  suffered  a  widespread  transformation  to  Padraic.  But  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  language  of  peculiar  yowel-sounds  and  e7en  consonant- 
sounds  struggling  against  a  foreign  invasion  unmatched  for  strength 
and  variety,  such  changes  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  legal  rule  of  idem  scrums  is  of  much  wider  utility 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  that  rule  there 
would  be  endless  difficulties  for  the  Wises  whose  grandfathers  were 
Weisses,  and  the  Leonards  bom  Leonhards,  Leonhaardts  or  Lehnerts, 
and  the  Maameys  who  descend  and  inherit  from  Le  Moines, 

"A  crude  popular  etymology,"  says  a  leading  authority  on  sup- 
names,^^  '^often  begins  to  play  upon  a  name  that  is  no  longer  sig- 
nificant to  the  many.  So  the  Thnrgods  have  become  Thoroughgoods, 
and  the  Todenackers  have  become  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Tooth- 

*  Of,  Garlyle's  Frederidc  the  Great,  Uc.  lad,  cli.  tL 

"  S.  Grant  Oliphant^  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Deo.  2,  1006. 
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akers,  much  as  dsparagus  has  hecome  sparrofi^graas/*  So^  too^  the 
Wittenachta  of  Boyle  county^  Kentucky^  descendants  of  a  Hollander, 
have  become  Whiienechs,  and  the  Lehns  of  lower  Pennsylyania, 
descendants  of  some  far-off  German,  have  become  Lanes.^^  The 
original  Herkimer  in  New  York  was  a  Herchheimer;  the  original 
Waldo  in  New  England  was  a  German  named  Waldow.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  was  a  member  of  a  family  long  settled  in  Western  Maryland, 
the  founder  being  one  Pdh  or  Pfani,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate. 
Major  George  Armistead,  who  defended  Fort  McHenry  in  1814, 
when  Francis  Scott  Eey  wrote  ^The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  was 
the  descendant  of  an  Anmtadt  who  came  to  Virginia  from  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  General  (George  A.  Custer,  the  Indian  fighter,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  one  Kiister,  a  Hessian  soldier  paroled  after  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender.  William  Wirt,  anti-Masonic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1832,  was  the  son  of  one  Worth.  William  Paca,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  the  great-grandson 
of  a  Bohemian  named  PaJea.  General  J.  J.  Pershing  is  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Alsatian  named  Pfoersching,  who  immigrated  to 
America  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  name  was  at  first  debased  to 
Perahin;  in  1838  the  final  g  was  restored.  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans 
was  really  a  Roeenkrantz.  Even  the  surname  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
according  to  some  authorities,  was  an  anglicized  form  of  the  Gbnnan 
Linkhorru^^ 

Such  changes,  in  fact,  are  almost  innumerable;  every  work  upon 
American  genealogy  is  full  of  examples.  The  first  foreign  names 
to  undergo  the  process  were  Dutch  and  French.  Among  the  former, 
Reiger  was  debased  to  Riker,  Van  de  Veer  to  Vwndiver,  Van  Huye 
to  Vannice,  Van  Siegel  to  Van  Sickel,  Van  Arsdale  to  Vwnneradale, 
and  Haerlen  (or  Haerlem)  to  Harlan;  ^'  among  the  latter,  Petit  be- 
came Poteet,  CaUle  changed  to  Kyle,  De  la  Haye  to  DUlehay, 
Dejean  to  Deshong,  Ovizor  to  Ooesett,  Ouereant  to  Caron,  SotUe  to 
Sewell,  Oervaise  to  Jarvis,  Boyle  to  Barley,  Fontaine  to  Fountain, 

°  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  was  of  this  family.  Many  other  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  PennBylvania-Oerman  Maffoaine,  especially  in  the 
"Meaninff  of  Names"  department  conducted  by  Dr.  Leonard  Felix  Fuld. 

"(7/.  Faust,  op.  ciU,  vol.  ii,  pp.  183-4.  See  also  A  Few  Bausman  Letters,  by 
Lottie  M.  Bausman,  Pennaylvama-Gennan  Magaeine,  April,   1910,  p.  229. 

**A  Tragedy  of  Surnames,  by  Fayette  Dunlap,  Dialect  Notes,  you  iv,  pt.  1, 
1913,  pp.  7-8. 
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Denia  to  Denny,  Pebwudtere  to  Peabody,  Bon  Pas  to  Bunupus  and 
de  VHotd  to  DoolUtle.  ^Trendunen  and  French  Canadians  who 
came  to  New  England/'  says  Scheie  de  Yere^  '%ad  to  pay  for  sach 
hospitality  as  they  there  received  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  names.  The 
brave  Bon  Cmv/r,  Captain  Marryatt  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  became  Mr. 
Bimker,  and  gave  his  name  to  Bunker's  Hill."  ^^  But  it  was  the  Ger- 
man immigration  that  provoked  the  first  really  wholesale  slaughter. 
A  number  of  charax^teristic  Qerman  sounds — ^for  example,  that  of  u 
and  the  guttural  in  ch  and  g — ^are  almost  impossible  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pharynx,  and  so  they  had  to  go.  Thus,  Block  was  changed  to 
Block  or  Black,  Ochs  to  Oakes,  Hoch  to  Hoke,  Fischbach  to  Fishback, 
Albrecht  to  Albert  or  Albright,  and  Steinweg  to  Steinway,  and  l^e 
Orundwort,  bcLch,  was  almost  universally  changed  to  baugh  or  pcvugh, 
as  in  Brumbaugh  and  Fishpaaigh  (or  Fishpaw) .  The  u  met  the  same 
fate:  Oriin  was  changed  to  Green,  Sanger  to  Sanger  or  Singer, 
Gliick  to  Olwck,  Fiihr  to  Fear  or  Fvhr,  Warner  to  Warner,  During  to 
Deering,  and  Schnabele  to  Snabely,  Snavely  or  Snively.  In  many 
other  cases  there  were  changes  in  spelling  to  preserve  vowel  sounds 
differently  represented  in  German  and  English.  Thus^  Blum  was 
changed  to  Bloom,^^  Reuss  to  Royce,  Koester  to  K ester,  Kuehle  to 
Keeley,  Schroeder  to  Schroder,  Stehli  to  Staiey,  Weynumn  to  Way- 
man,  Klein  to  Kline  or  Cline,  Federlevn  to  Federline,  Friedmaam  to 
Freedman,  Bauman  to  Bowman,  Broun  to  Brown,  and  Lajig  (as  the 
best  compromise  possible)  to  Long.  The  change  of  Oehm  to  Ames 
belongs  to  the  same  category ;  the  addition  of  the  final  s  represents  a 
typical  effort  to  substitute  the  nearest  related  Anglo-Saxon  name  or 
name  so  soimding.  Other  examples  of  that  effort  are  to  be  found  in 
Michaels  for  Michaelis,  Bowers  for  Bauer,  Johnson  for  Johannsen, 
Ford  for  Furth,  Eines  for  Heintz,  Kemp  for  Kempf,  Foreman  for 
Fuhrmann,  Kvhns  or  Coons  for  Kuntz,  Hoover  for  Hvber,  Levering 
for  Liebering,  Jorves  for  Jonas,  Redwood  for  Rothholz,  Grosscup  for 
Grosskopf,  Westfall  for  Westphai,  Kemgood  for  Kemgut,  Collenberg 
for  Kaltenberg,  Cronkhite  for  Krankheit,  Betts  for  f  e^z^  Penny- 

^Americanisms,  p.  112. 

^  Henry  Harrison,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Surnames  of  the  United  King- 
dom; London,  1912,  shows  that  sudi  names  as  Bloom,  (TUne,  etc,  always 
represent  transliterations  of  Grerman  names.  They  are  unknown  to  genuinely 
British  nomenclature. 
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packer  for  PfannenbecJcer,  CrUe  for  Kreil/^  Swope  for  Schwab,  HUe 
or  Hffde  for  Heid,  Andrews  for  Andre,  Young  for  /twigr  and  Pence 
for  P6n<«." 

The  American  antipathy  to  aocented  letters^  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  spelling,  is  particularly  noticeable  among  surnames.  An 
immigrant  named  Fiirst  inevitably  becomes  plain  Fvrst  in  the  United 
States^  and  if  not  the  man,  then  surely  his  son.  Lowe,  in  the  same 
way,  is  transformed  into  Lowe  (pro.  low),^^  Lurmami  into  Lurman, 
SchSn  into  Schon  or  Shane,  Oiinther  into  Ointer,  Suplee  into  Suplee 
or  Supplee,  Luders  into  Luders,  and  BriiM  into  Brill,  Even  when  no 
accent  betrays  it,  the  foreign  diphthong  is  under  hard  pressure.  Thus 
the  German  oe  disappears  and  Loeb  is  changed  to  Lobe  or  Laib,  Oehler 
to  Ohler,  Loeser  to  Leser,  and  Schoen  to  Schon  or  Shane.  In  the 
same  way  the  au  in  such  names  as  Rosenau  changes  to  aw.  So  tooy 
the  French  oi-sound  is  disposed  of,  and  Dvhois  is  pronounced  Doo- 
boys  and  BoUeau  acquires  a  first  syllable  rhyming  with  toU.  So 
with  the  hn  in  the  German  names  of  the  Knapp  class ;  they  are  nearly 
all  pronounced,  probably  by  analogy  with  Knight,  as  if 
they  b^an  with  n.  So  with  sch;  Schneider  becomes  Snyder, 
Schlegel  becomes  Slagel,  and  Schhder  becomes  Shder.  If 
a  foreigner  clings  to  the  original  spelling  of  his  name  he  must 
usually  expect  to  hear  it  mispronounced.  Roth,  in  American, 
quickly  becomes  Rawth,  Ranft  is  pronounced  Ranf;  Fremont, 
losing  both  accent  and  the  French  e,  becomes  Freemont;  the 
names  in  -thai  take  the  English  th  sound;  Blum  begins  to  rhyme 
with  dumb;  Mwnn  rhymes  with  v<m,  and  Lang  with  hwng;  Krardz, 
Lantz  and  their  cognates  with  chance;  Kurtz  with  shirts;  the  first 
syllable  of  Outmaam  with  bvJt;  the  first  of  KcMer  with  bcA/;  the  first 

"I  suggest  that  the  eminent  American  surseon,  George  W.  Crile,  may  be  a 
descendant  of  some  early  KreU.  His  mothers  name  was  Deeds,  During  the 
World  War,  when  an  American  officer  named  Deeds  was  under  attack,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  original  form  of  his  name  was  Dieiz. 

"A  great  many  more  such  transliterations  and  modifications  are  listed  by 
Faust,  op.  cit,,  particularly  in  his  first  volume.  Others  are  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  by  S.  S.  Haldemann;  London,  1872,  p.  60  et  seq.,  and  in  The  Origin  of 
Pennsylvania  Surnames,  by  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  lAppinootfg  Magaeine,  March, 
1897,  p.  396. 

^I  lately  encountered  the  following  sign  in  front  of  an  automobile  repair 
shop: 

For   puncture   or   blow 
Bring  it  to  Lowe, 
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of  Ifemer  with  twm;  the  first  of  Ifagnar  wHh  Mfjr.  ZTMer,  in 
Ameirieay  is  always  TauUr,  Berg  loses  its  German  a-sonnd  for  an 
•RugliA  ii^oundy  and  its  German  liaid  g  for  an  English  g;  it  becomes 
identical  with  the  herg  of  iceberg.  The  same  diange  in  the  vowel 
oocors  in  Erdmann,,  In  Kanig  the  Gennan  diphthong  saocombs  to  a 
long  0,  and  the  hard  g  beccMiies  h;  the  common  pionnnciation  is 
Cone-iZp.  Often,  in  Berger,  the  g  beomnes  soft^  and  the  name  ihymes 
with  verger.  It  beomnes  soft,  too,  in  BiUinger.  In  WiUtack  and 
WdAach  the  ck  becomes  a  Ir.  In  Avheiuer  the  ea  changes  to  ow. 
The  final  e,  important  in  German,  is  nearly  always  silenced;  Dohme 
ihymes  with  foam;  Kuhne  becomes  Iceen.  In  the  collectanea  of 
Jndge  J.  C.  Snppenthal,  of  BosseD,  Kansas,  a  Yetj  careful  observer, 
are  many  corions  specimens.  He  finds  Viereek  transformed  into 
Fearhdke,  Vogelgemng  into  Fogdsong,  Pfomnenstiel  into  FaneetU, 
Pfliiger  into  PJUegar,  PfeU  into  FeU,  and  Steinmeiz  into  StinUts, 
The  Bohemian  HrdUeha  becomes  HerdUdihu  The  Dutch  Broywer 
(in  Michigan,  where  there  are  many  Hollanders  of  relatively  recent 
immigration)  beomnes  Brawer,  Pelgrim  heoofsnes  Pilgrim,  Pyp  be- 
comes Pipe,  Londen  becomes  London,  Boos  becomes  Bose,  and  Wijn 
gaarden  beccmies  Winegar. 

In  addition  to  these  transliterations,  there  are  constant  translations 
of  foreign  proper  names,  ^^any  a  Pennsylvania  Carpenter/^  says 
Dr.  Oliphant,^*  ^^bearing  a  surname  that  is  English,  from  the  Frendi, 
from  the  Latin,  and  there  a  Celtic  loan-word  in  origin,  is  neither 
English,  nor  French,  nor  Latin,  nor  Celt,  bat  an  original  German 
Zimmermarm/*  ^  A  great  many  other  sack  translations  are  nnder 
everyday  observation.  Pfund  becomes  Pound;  Becker,  Baker; 
Schumacher,  Shoemaker;  Konig,  King;  Weissberg,  WhUehUl;  Koch, 
Cook;  ^^  Neumami,  Newman;  Schaefer,  Shepherd  or  Sheppard;  Out- 
mann,  Ooodman;  Ooldschmidt,  Goldsmith;  Edelstein,  Nobeletane; 
Steiner,  Stoner;  Meister,  Ma8ter(8);  Schwartz,  Black;  Weiss, 
White;  Kurtz,   Short;  Stem,  Starr;  Morgenstem,  Momingstar; 

*  Baltimore  Sun,  March  17,  1907. 

'*0f.  The  Origin  of  Pennsylyania  Surnames,  op.  oU, 

'^Koch,  a  common  German  name,  haa  very  hard  sledding  in  America.  Its 
correct  pronunciation  is  almost  impossible  to  Americans;  at  best  it  becomes 
Coke.    Hence  it  is  often  changed,  not  only  to  Cook,  but  to  Com,  Koke  or  even 
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Weher,  Weaver;  BtLcher,  Booker;  Vogelgesang,  Bvrdsong;  Sormtag^ 
Sunday,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  unusual  for  some  members  of  a 
family  to  translate  the  patronymic  while  others  leave  it  unchanged. 
Thus  in  Pemisylvania  (and  no  doubt  elsewhere)  there  are  C(urpenr 
iers  and  Ziimnermans  of  the  same  blood.  A  Frenchman  named 
LeRoi  settled  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  the  early  eighteenth  century ; 
today  his  descendants  are  variously  named  Leroy,  Larraway  and 
King.  Partial  translations  are  also  encountered^  e.  g.,  Stvdehdker 
from  Studebecker,  and  Reindollar  from  Rheinthaler,  and  radical 
shortenings,  e.  g.,  SwUer  from  LebenschweUer,  Kirk  from  Kirkea- 
lager,  and  Castle  (somewhat  fantastically)  from  KatzeneUenbogen. 
The  same  processes  show  themselves  in  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
names  of  the  newer  immigrants.  The  Hollanders  in  Michigan  often 
have  to  submit  to  translations  of  their  surnames.  Thus  Hoogsteen 
becomes  Highstone,  Yeldhids  becomes  Fieldhouse,  Huisman  becomes 
Housemaai,  Prvns  becomes  Prince,  Kuiper  becomes  Cooper,  Dykhuis 
becomes  Dykehouee,  Konig  becomes  King,  Werkman  becomes  Worh 
man,  Nieuwhuis  becomes  Newhouse,  and  ChrisHaanse  becomes  Chrie- 
tiane.  Similarly  the  Greek  TrianlafyUopovlos  (signifying  rose)  is 
often  turned  into  the  English  Base,  Oiatmopotdos  becomes  Johnson, 
and  Demetriades  becomes  Jameson.  So,  too,  Constantinapordos  is 
shortened  to  Constant  or  Constantine,  Athanasios  to  Nathan  or  Aihan, 
Pappadakis,  Pappadopoulos  or  Pappademetriou  to  Pappas.  Transr 
literation  also  enters  into  the  matter,  as  in  the  change  from  Mylonas 
to  MUler,  from  Demopotdos  to  DeMoss,  and  from  Christides  to 
Christie.^^  And  so,  by  one  route  or  another,  the  Polish  WHkiewicz 
becomes  Wilson,  the  Scandinavian  KniUson  becomes  Newton,  the  Bo- 
hemian BohrnnH  becomes  Godfrey,  and  the  Bohemian  Kovdr  and  the 
Bussian  Kuznetzov  become  Smith.  Some  curious  examples  are  occa- 
sionally encountered,  particularly  among  the  Italians  of  the  big  cities. 
The  late  James  E.  March,  Bepublican  leader  of  the  Third  Assembly 
Dibtrict  in  New  York,  was  originally  Antonio  Maggio.  Paul  Kelly, 
leader  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union,  was  Paolo  Yaccwrettu  One 
Alessandro  Smiraglia  has  become  Sandy  Smash,  Francesco  Napoli  is 

"  For  the  Dutch  examples,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Henry  J.  6.  Van  Andel,  of 
GaMn  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  to  Prof.  B.  K.  Kuiper,  of  the  same 
city.  The  QrecJc  eumplea  come  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Lontos,  editor  of  AtlaniU^  the 
Greek  daily  newspaper  in  New  York. 
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Ffxmk  Knapfj  Francesco  Tamasini  is  Frank  Thomas,  and  Luigi 
ZamparieUo  is  Louis  Smith.  Henry  Woodhouse,  a  gentleman  prom- 
inent in  aeronantical  affairs^  came  to  the  United  States  from  Italy 
as  Mario  Terenzio  Enrico  Casalegno;  his  new  surname  is  simply  a 
translation  of  his  old  one.  The  Belm^nts,  unable  to  find  a  eu- 
phonious English  equivalent  for  their  (Jerman  patronymic 
of  Schonherg,  chose  a  French  one  that  Americans  could  pronounoa 
Edmund  Burke  Fairfield,  once  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  was  the  descendant  of  a  Frenchman  named  Beauchamp, 
who  came  to  America  in  1639. 

In  part,  as  I  have  said,  these  changes  in  surname  are  enforced  by 
the  sheer  inability  of  Americans  to  pronounce  certain  Continental 
consonants,  and  tiieir  disinclination  to  remember  the  Continental 
vowel  sounds.  Many  an  immigrant,  finding  his  name  constantly 
mispronounced,  changes  its  vowels  or  drops  some  of  its  consonants; 
many  another  shortens  it,  or  translates  it,  or  changes  it  entirely  for 
the  same  reason.  Just  as  a  well-known  Greek-French  poet  changed 
his  Qreek  name  of  Papadiamantopotdos  to  MorSas  because  Papadior 
mantopoulos  was  too  much  for  Frenchmen,  and  as  an  eminent  Polish- 
English  novelist  changed  his  Polish  name  of  Kcurz&niov^hi  to  Conrad 
because  few  Englishmen  could  pronounce  owski  correctly,  so  the 
Italian  or  Greek  or  Slav  immigrant,  coming  up  for  naturalization, 
very  often  sheds  his  family  name  with  his  old  alliance,  and  emez^ges 
as  TcAflor,  Jackson  or  WHson.  I  once  encountered  a  firm  of  Polish 
Jews,  showing  the  name  of  Robinson  dk  Jones  on  its  sign-board, 
whose  partners  were  bom  Rubinovdtz  and  Jonas.  I  lately  heard  of  a 
(German  named  Knoche — a  name  doubly  difficult  to  Americans,  what 
with  the  kn  and  the  ch — ^who  changed  it  boldly  to  Knox  to  avoid 
being  called  Nokky.  A  Greek  named  Papadem^tracopofdos,  Hannr 
dakis,  Papcdhesdoros,  Sakorrhaphos,  Jouphexes  or  Oikonomakes 
would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  carry  on  amicable  business 
with  Americans;  his  name  would  arouse  their  mirth,  if  not  their 
downright  ire.  And  the  same  burden  would  lie  upon  a  Hungarian 
named  Beniczkyne,  or  Oyalui,  or  SzHagyi,  or  YezercstUagok.  Or  a 
Finn  named  Kyyhkysen,  or  Jdaskelainen,  or  Twdensuu,  or  Uotinen, 
— all  honorable  Finnish  patronymics.  Or  a  Swede  named  Sjogren, 
or  Leijonhufvud.    Or  a  Bohemian  named  Srb,  or  Hruhka.    Or  a 
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Hollander  named  Zylstra,  or  Pypj  or  Hoogsteen,  Or^  for  that  mat- 
ter^ a  Grerman  named  Kannengiesser,  or  Schnapaupf,  or  Pfarmevr 
becker. 

But  more  important  than  this  purely  linguistic  hostility,  there  is  a 
deeper  social  enmity,  and  it  urges  the  immigrant  to  change  his  name 
with  even  greater  force.  For  a  hundred  years  past  all  the  heaviest  and 
most  degrading  labor  of  the  United  States  has  been  done  by  sucr 
eessive  armies  of  foreigners,  and  so  a  concept  of  inferiority  has 
come  to  be  attached  to  mere  foreignness.  In  addition,  these  new- 
comers, pressing  upward  steadily  in  the  manner  already  described, 
have  offered  the  native  a  formidable,  and  considering  their  lower 
standards  of  living,  what  has  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  unfair  com- 
petition on  his  own  plane,  and  as  a  result  a  hatred  bom  of  disastrous 
rivalry  has  been  added  to  contempt  Our  umnatchable  vocabulary 
of  derisive  names  for  foreigners  reveals  the  national  attitude.  The 
French  hoche,  the  German  hunyadi  (for  Hungarian),^  and  the  old 
English  frog  or  froggy  (for  Frenchman)  seem  lone  and  feeble  beside 
our  great  repertoire:  dcigo,  wop,  gvinea.,  hike,  goose,  mick,  harp,^ 
bohick,  bohee,  bohunk,  heinie,  sqtiare^head,  greaser,  canuck,  spig- 
goty,^^  spick,  chink,  polack,  dutchie,  skibby,^^  scov/egian,  himkie  and 
yeUovybeUy.     This  disdain  tends  to  pursue  an  immigrant  with 

"This  is  army  slang,  but  promises  to  survive.  The  Germans,  during  the 
war,  had  no  opprobrious  nicknames  for  their  foes.  The  French  were  usually 
simply  die  Franzoeeny  the  English  were  die  Engldnder,  and  so  on,  even  when 
most  violently  abused.  Even  der  Yankee  was  rare.  Teufelhunde  idevU-doge), 
for  the  American  marines,  was  invented  by  an  American  corresnondent;  the 
Crermans  never  used  it.  Of.  Wie  der  Feldgraue  spricht^  by  Karl  Bergmann; 
Giessen,  1916,  p.  23. 

**C/.  Some  Current  Substitutes  for  Irish,  by  W.  A.  McLaughUn;  Dialeot 
Notes,  vol.  iv,  pt.  ii. 

*  Sp^9ffoiy,  of  which  epick  is  a  variant,  originated  at  Panama  and  now  means 
a  native  of  any  Latin-American  region  under  American  protection,  and  in 
general  any  Latin-American.  It  is  navy  slang,  but  has  come  into  extensive 
civilian  use.    It  is  a  derisive  daughter  of  "No  epik  Inglese." 

**  This  designates  a  Japanese  and  is  apparently  used  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  originally  meant  a  Japanese  loose  woman,  but  is  now  applied  to  all  persons 
of  the  race.  Tucker  says  that  dago  goes  back  to  1832.  It  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Diego;  it  was  first  applied  to  Mexicans.  The  etymologies  of  wop, 
guinea  and  kike  are  uncertain,  and  frequently  disputed.  Often  efforts  are  made 
to  discourage  the  use  of  these  nicknames.  Dr.  F.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  devised  in  1919  a  Code  of  Honorable  Karnes  to  be 
subscribed  to  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  whereby  they  agreed  to  avoid  them.  But  Dr. 
Claxton  omitted  all  the  opprobrious  names  for  the  negroes,  and  the  fact  brought 
forth  a  protest  from  them.  See  Offensive  Kicknames.  by  James  W.  Johnson, 
New  York  Age,  Feb.  1,  1919. 
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extraordinaiy  rancor  when  he  bears  a  name  that  is  nnmistakably 
foreign  and  hence  difficult  to  the  native^  and  open  to  his  crude 
burlesque.  Moreover^  the  general  feeling  penetrates  the  man  himself, 
particularly  if  he  be  ignorant^  and  he  comes  to  believe  that  his  name 
is  not  only  a  handicap^  but  also  intrinsically  discreditable — ^that  it 
wars  subtly  upon  his  worth  and  integrity.  ^^  This  feeling,  perhaps, 
accounted  for  a  good  many  changes  of  surnames  among  (Jeimans 
and  Jews  of  German  name  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  the  changes  so 
copiously  reported — e.  g.,  from  Bielef elder  to  Benson,  and  from 
Pidvermacher  to  PvUman — ^were  merely  efforts  at  protective  colora- 
tion. The  immigrant,  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  suspicion  and 
difficulty,  tried  to  get  rid  of  at  least  one  handicap.^ 

This  motive  constantly  appears  among  the  Jews,  who  face  an 
anti-Semitism  that  is  imperfectly  concealed  and  may  be  expected  to 
grow  stronger  hereafter.  Once  they  have  lost  the  faith  of  their 
fathers^  a  phenomenon  almost  inevitable  in  the  first  native-bom 
generation,  they  shrink  from  all  the  disadvantages  that  go  with  Jew- 
ishness^  and  seek  to  conceal  their  origin,  or,  at  all  events,  to  avoid 

"Of.  Reaction  to  Personal  Karnes,  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Obemdorf,  Ps^fdhoofuU^fHo 
Review,  toL  v,  no.  1,  January,  1918,  p.  47  et  eeq.  This,  so  far  aa  I  know,  ia 
the  only  article  in  English  which  deals  with  the  psychological  effects  of  sur- 
names upon  their  bearers.  Abraham,  Silberer  and  other  German  psychoanalysts 
have  made  contributions  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Obemdorf  alludes,  incidentally, 
to  the  positive  social  prestige  which  goes  with  an  English  air  or  a  French  air 
in  America.  He  tells  of  an  Italian  who  changed  his  patronymic  of  Dipvod 
into  de  Pucoi  to  make  it  more  ''aristocratic."  And  of  a  German  bearing  the 
genuinely  aristocratic  name  of  von  LandsschatfahoMeen  who  changed  it  to  "a 
typically  English  name"  because  the  latter  seemed  more  distinguished  to  his 
neighbors.  Why  is  a  French  surname  regarded  as  aristocratic  in  America  T 
The  question  has  never  been  investigated. 

"The  effects  of  race  antagonism  upon  language  are  still  to  be  investigated. 
The  etymology  of  slave  indicates  that  the  inquiry  might  yield  interesting 
results.  The  word  French,  in  English,  is  largely  used  to  suggest  sexual  per- 
version. In  German  anything  Russian  is  barbarous,  and  English  education  hints 
at  flagellaticm.  The  French,  for  many  years,  called  a  certain  contraband  appli- 
ance a  oapote  AngUUse,  but  after  the  entente  oordiaie  they  changed  the  name  to 
ixipoie  AHemande,  The  common  English  name  to  this  day  is  French  letter,  Cf» 
The  Criminal,  by  Havelock  Ellis;  London,  1910,  p.  208.  In  France  a  sharper 
is  called  a  Qreek,  as  drunk  as  a  Pole  is  a  conunon  phrase,  and  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  low  comedy  is  le  tr%*o  du  hrMlien,  See  Xenophobia,  by  Rufino  QIanoo- 
Fombona,  in  his  La  L&mpara  de  Aladino,  pp.  431-440.  In  most  of  the  non- 
Prussian  parts  of  Germany  cockroaches  are  called  Preussen;  in  Prussia  they 
are  Franeosen;  in  some  places  they  are  Bohuxiben, 
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mftking  it  xumecessarilj  noticeabla^*  To  this  end  they  modify  the 
spelling  of  the  more  familiar  Jewish  surnames,  turning  Levy  into 
Lewjf,  Lewjft,  Levitt ,  Levin,  Levine,  Levey,  Levie  ^  and  even  Lever; 
Cohen  into  CoJm,  Cahn,  Kahn,  Kann,  Coyne  and  Cown;  Aarons  into 
Arena  and  Ahrene,  and  Solomon  into  Salmon,  Salom^m  and  Solmr 
«07k'^  In  the  same  way  they  shorten  their  long  names,  changing 
Wolfeheimer  to  Wolf,  OoldechnUdi  to  Oold,  and  RosenblaJtt,  Rosenr 
ihdl,  Rosenbaum,  Rosenau,  Rosenberg,  Roeenbusch,  Rosenblwm,  Ro^ 
senstein,  Rosengarten,  Rosenheim  and  Rosenfeldt  to  Rose  or  Ross.^^ 
Like  the  Qermans,  they  also  seek  refuge  in  translations  more  or  less 
literal  Thus,  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  Bluanenlhal  is  often 
changed  to  Bloomdngdale,  Schneider  to  Taylor,  Reichmam,  to  Richr 
man,  and  Schlachtfeld  to  Warfield.  One  Lohenstine  (t.  e.,  Lobetir 
stein)  had  his  name  changed  to  Preston  during  the  war,  and  an- 
nounced that  this  was  ^^the  English  version''  of  his  patronymic  A 
Wolfsohn  similarly  became  a  Wilson,  though  without  attempting  any 
such  fantastic  philological  justification  for  the  change.^  Fiedler,  a 
common  Jewish  name,  often  becomes  Harper  in  New  York ;  so  does 
Pikler,  which  is  Yiddish  for  drummsr.  Stolar,  which  is  a  Yiddish 
word  borrowed  from  the  Bussian,  signifying  carpenter,  is  changed  to 
Carpenter.  Lichtman  and  Lichtenstein  become  Chandler.  MeUach, 
which  is  Hebrew  for  king,  becomes  King,  and  so  does  Meilachson. 
The  strong  tendency  to  seek  English-sounding  equivalents  for  names 
of  noticeably  foreign  origin  changes  Sher  into  Sherman,  Michel  into 

*(7/.  The  JewB,  by  Maurice  Fishberg;  New  York,  1911,  ch.  xxii,  and  espe- 
cially  p.  486  ff. 

**The  English  Jews  usually  change  Levy  to  Letoia,  a  substitution  almost  un- 
known in  America.  They  also  change  Alnraham  to  Braham  and  Mosea  to  Mo9B. 
Vide  Surnames,  Their  Origin  and  Nationality,  by  L.  B.  McKenna;  Quincy  (111.), 
1913,  pp.  13-14.     Taylor  is  another  common  name  among  them. 

**I  lately  encountered  Openhym  in  New  York,  Daleemer  (for  Daleheim&r)  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Thalhimer  in  Richmond,  Va.  Sleeainger  and  8laeenger  are 
common  yariants  of  Sdhleainger  in  New  York. 

"See  A  Cycle  of  Manhattan,  by  Thyra  Samter  Winslow,  Smart  Set,  March, 
1919.    In  New  York  I  have  encountered  SchSnes  transformed  into  Shameee, 

**  I  take  the  following  from  Dr.  Pepys'  Diary  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association:  ''Today  in  ye  clinic  a  tale  told  of  Dr.  Levy  who  hath  had 
his  name  changed  to  SuUivan,  A  month  after  he  cometh  again  to  ye  court,  this 
time  wishing  to  become  KUpatrick.  On  request  for  ye  reason,  he  telleth  ye 
court  that  ye  patients  continually  ask  of  him,  'What  was  your  name  before  f 
If  granted  ye  c&ange  he  shall  then  tell  them  'SiiUwa/fi.'  ** 
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MUcheU,^^  Bogawsky  into  Rogers,  Kolinsky  into  CoUins,  BabinovUch 
.  into  Bobbins,  DavidovUch  into  Dams,  Moiseyev  into  Maq/  or  Mason, 
and  Jacobson,  Jdcobovitch  and  Jacobovshy  into  Jackson.  This  last 
change  proceeds  by  way  of  a  transient  change  to  Jake  or  Jack  as  a 
nickname.  Jacob  is  always  abbreviated  to  one  or  the  other  on  the 
East  Side.  YankelevUch  also  becomes  Jackson,  for  Yankel  is  Yiddish 
for  Jacob.^^  The  Jews  go  further  with  such  changes  than  any  other 
people.  They  struggle  very  hard  for  position,  and  try  to  rid  them- 
selves of  every  imnecessary  handicap.  Moreover,  they  are  supported 
by  the  historical  name-shedding  of  a  very  eminent  Jew,  the  8avl  of 
Tarsus  who  became  Paid.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  on  attaining 
to  100  per  cent  Americanism,  the  Itzik  Kolinsky  of  today  becomes 
Sidney  CoUins. 

Among  the  immigrants  of  other  stocks  some  extraordinarily  radical 
changes  in  name  are  also  to  be  observed.  Greek  names  of  five,  and 
even  eight  syllables  shrink  to  Smith;  Hungarian  names  that  seem  to 
be  all  consonants  are  reborn  in  such  euphonious  forms  as  Martin  and 
Lacy.  I  have  encountered  a  Gregory  who  was  bom  Orgurevich  in 
Serbia ;  a  UMer  who  was  born  UMyarik;  a  Beresford  who  was  bom 
BUkovski;  a  Graves  who  descends  from  the  fine  old  Dutch  family  of 
'sOravesande.  I  once  knew  a  man  named  Lawton  whose  grand- 
father had  been  a  Lautenberger.  First  he  shed  the  berger  and  then 
he  changed  the  spelling  of  Lauten  to  make  it  fit  the  inevitable  Amer- 
ican mispronunciation.  There  is,  again,  a  family  of  Dicks  in  the 
South  whose  ancestor  was  a  Schwettendieck — apparently  a  Dutch  or 
Low  German  nama  There  is,  yet  again,  a  celebrated  American 
artist,  of  the  Bohemian  patronymic  of  Hrubka,  who  has  abandoned 
it  for  a  surname  which  is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
is  hence  easy  for  Americans.  The  Italians,  probably  because  of  the 
relations  established  by  the  Catholic  church,  often  take  Irish  names, 
as  they  marry  Irish  girls;  it  is  common  to  hear  of  an  Italian  pugilist 
or  politician  named  KeUy  or  O'Brien.  The  process  of  change  is 
often  informal,  but  even  l^ally  it  is  quite  facile.    The  Naturalization 

**!  once  encountered  a  Mitohell  Judge  whose  original  name  was  Momcb 
Riohter, 

"For  these  observations  of  name  changes  among  the  Jews  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Cahan. 
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Act  of  June  29^  1906^  authorizee  the  court,  as  a  part  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  any  alien,  to  make  an  order  changing  his  nama  This  is  fre- 
quently done  when  he  receivee  his  last  papers;  sometimes,  if  the 
newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  without  his  solicitation,  and  even 
against  his  protest  If  the  matter  is  overlooked  at  the  time,  he  may 
change  his  name  later  on,  like  any  other  citizen,  by  simple  application 
to  a  court  of  record  or  even  without  any  legal  process  whatever. 

Among  names  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  names  naturalized  long 
before  the  earliest  colonization,  one  notes  certain  American  peculiari- 
ties, setting  off  the  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  from  that  of 
the  mother  country.  The  relative  inf requency  of  hyphenated  names 
in  America  is  familiar;  when  they  appear  at  all  it  is  almost  always 
in  response  to  direct  English  influences.^^  Again,  a  number  of 
English  family  names  have  undergone  modification  in  the  Kew 
World.  Venahle  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  The  form  in  England 
IS  almost  inevitably  Venables,  but  in  America  the  final  8  has  been 
lost,  and  every  example  of  the  name  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  leading  American  reference-books  is  vrithout  it.  And  where 
spellings  have  remained  unchanged,  pronunciations  have  been  fre- 
quently modified.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  South.'^ 
CaltowhUl,  down  there,  is  commonly  pronounced  Caarol;  Crenshawe 
is  Oranger;  Havdhame,  Hortonj  Heyward,  Howard;  Norsworthy, 
Nazary;  Ironmonger,  Munger;  FarinhoU,  FemaMj  Camp,  Kemp; 
Bv4:hanan,  Bohannan;  Drewry,  Droit;  Enroughty,  Darby;  •*  and 
Taliaferro,  ToUiver.  The  English  Crowrdnshields  commonly  make  it 
Cnmsheh     Van  SchaicJe,  an  old  New  York  Dutch  name,  is  pro- 

"'They  arose  in  England  through  the  custom  of  requiring  an  heir  by  the 
female  line  to  adopt  the  family  name  on  inheriting  the  family  property.  For- 
merly the  heir  dropped  hie  own  surname.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  bom  Smithaon,  took  the  ancient  name  of  Percy  on 
succeeding  to  the  underlying  earldom  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  heirs  m  like  case  began  to  join  the  two  names  by  hyphenation, 
and  such  names  are  now  very  common  in  the  British  peerage.  Thus  the  sur- 
name of  Lord  Barrymore  is  Smith-Barry,  that  of  Lord  Vernon  is  Vendblea- 
Venton,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Wharndiffe  is  Montagu-Stuart-Wortley' 
Macketwie. 

■•B.  W.  Green:  Word-Book  of  Virginia  Folk-Speech;  Richm<»id,  1899,  pp. 
13-16. 

"'A  correspondent  writes  in  explanation  of  this  amazing  pronunciation:  "The 
family,  having  rather  unwillingly  had  to  change  their  name  to  Enroughty  to 
secure  an  inheritance,  balanced  up  by  continuing  to  pronounce  their  original 
name — Darby.'* 
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Boanoed  Tom  Scoik,  diou^  the  hnd  DvftA  «ir«iaBd  in  oClier  ITev 
York  lumOy  e.  j^.,  Sdmtmmm,  has  beoi  ■offtwifJ.  A  good  many 
Americtn  Je«i^  aiming  at  a  aamevhal  Unrioiia  lefincmoity  diai^ 
the  pronunciation  of  the  tmninal  stem  in  their  names  so  that  it 
ihrmes,  not  with  lime,  hat  with  beam^  Thoa^  in  fanhinnaWB  Jewiah 
mdes,  there  are  no  longer  anj  Eptleims,  GMwteing  and  Hamtmer- 
deims  but  only  Ep$Uems,  GoldgUemg  and  gamiiiifujai  The  Amer- 
lean  Jews  differ  farther  from  the  EngHiih  in  pranoondng  Levy  to 
make  the  first  avllable  rhjme  with  tee;  the  KngHah  Jews  ahraya  make 
the  name  Zep-iy,  to  rhyme  with  Aeory.  In  general  there  is  a  tendency 
in  Ameriea  to  throw  the  aeoents  hack,  t.  e.,  in  sudi  names  as  CeeeeU, 
Breiman,  Gerard,  Danm,  Burmett,  Maurice,  eto.  In  England  the 
first  syllaUe  is  oommonly  accented;  in  the  United  \Staie8y  tiie 
seoond* 

To  match  such  American  prodigies  as  DaHnf  far  Enrougkty,  the 
En^ish  themselves  have  JJooIs  for  HawdU,  SHUager  far  8t  Leger, 
Sinjin  far  8L  John,  Weeme  for  Wemjfee,  Luem^ore  for  Leveson- 
Oower,  Stubbs  for  8L  Avbyn,  Vaime  far  Yekeyne,  Kerduggen  far 
Cadogen,  Moboro  or  Mdbrer  far  Marlborough,  Key  for  Caius,  March- 
banke  far  Marjoribahks,  Beecham  far  Beauckaenp,  Chumley  for 
Cholmcndeley,  Trodey  for  TroUersdiffe,  and  Darby  for  Derby,^ 


3. 

Given  Names 

The  non-Anglo-Saxon  American's  willingness  to  anglicize  his 
patronymic  is  far  exceeded  by  his  eagerness  to  giro  ^'American" 
baptismal  names  to  his  diildren«  The  f ayorite  given  names  of  the 
old  country  almost  disappear  in  the  first  native-bom  generation. 
The  Irish  immigrants  quickly  dropped  sach  names  as  Terence, 
Denme  and  Patrick,  and  adopted  in  their  places  the  less  conspicoons 
John,  George  and  WtUiaan.  The  Germans,  in  the  same  way,  aban- 
doned Otto,  August,  Hermann,  Ludwig,  Heinrich,  Wolfgang,  AJr 

*  Vide  Who'f  Who  Tear  Book  for  1017,  pp.  74-82. 
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breckt,  WUheilm,  Kvai,  Hoots,  Rudolf,  Oottlieb,  Johann  and  Franz. 
For  some  of  these  they  substituted  the  English  equivalents :  Charles, 
Levns,  Henry,  William,  John,  FramJe,  and  so  on.  In  the  room  of 
others  they  began  afflicting  their  offspring  with  more  fanciful  native 
names:  Milton  and  BoA/mond  were  their  chief  favorites  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.^^  The  Jews  carry  the  thing  to  great  lengths.  At 
present  they  seem  to  take  most  delight  in  Sidney,  Irving,  Milton,  Boy, 
Stanley  and  Monroe,  but  they  also  call  their  sons  John,  Charles, 
Henry,  Harold,  WHliaon,  Bichard,  James,  Albert,  Edward,  Alfred, 
Frederick,  Thomas,  and  even  Mark,  Luke,  and  Matthew,^^  and  their 
daughters  Mary,  Oertrude,  EsteUe,  Pauline,  Alice  and  Edith,  As  a 
boy  I  went  to  school  with  many  Jewish  boys.  The  commonest  given 
names  among  them  were  Isidore,  Saanuel,  Jonas,  Isaac  and  Israel. 
These  are  seldom  bestowed  by  the  rabbis  of  today.  In  the  same 
school  were  a  good  many  Gennan  pupils^  boy  and  girl.  Scnne  of 
the  girls  bore  such  fine  old  German  given  names  as  Katharina,  Wil- 
hehnina,  Elsa,  Lotta,  Ermentrude  and  Franziska.  All^these  have 
begun  to  disappear.  The  Jews  have  lately  shown  a  great  liking  for 
Lee,  a  Southern  given  name.  It  has  almost  displaced  Leon  and 
Leopold,  just  as  it  has  been  substituted  for  Li  among  the  Chinesa 

The  newer  immigrants,  indeed,  do  not  wait  for  the  birth  of 
children  to  demonstrate  their  naturalization ;  they  change  their  own 
given  names  immediately  they  land.  I  am  told  by  Abraham  Cahan 
that  this  is  done  almost  universally  on  the  East  Side  of  Kew  York. 

^The  one  given  name  that  they  have  dung  to  is  KaH.  This,  in  fact,  has 
been  adopted  by  Americans  of  other  stocks,  nearly  always,  however,  speUed 
C<Mrl.  Such  combinations  as  Carl  Qray,  OaH  WiUiams  and  even  OaH  Murphy 
are  common.  Here  intermarriage  has  doubtless  had  its  effect.  A  variant, 
Karle,  has  appeared^  and  I  suspect  that  Oarl  has  helped  to  populariise  Carlo, 
Carlyle  and  CarleUm,  Simon  Newton  (see  the  World  Aunanac  for  1921,  p.  160) 
lately  sought  to  determine  the  most  popular  American  ffiven  names  by  ^TiMnining 
100,000  names  in  bio^aphical  dictionaries,  Army  and  Navy  rasters.  Masonic 
rosters  and  the  Detroit  City  Directory.  He  found  that  John,  WUUam,  Jame9, 
George  and  OhaTlee  were  the  most  popular,  in  the  order  named,  but  that  OaH 
was  thirty-eighth,  and  ahead  of  Ernest,  Michael,  Lewie  and  Hngh,  eXL  of  which 
would  have  been  far  above  it  on  an  Enfflish  Usi. 

^One  recalls  Montague  Glass'  DeWitt  G.  Feinberg  and  Kent  J.  Goldstein.  In 
the  New  York  Telephone  Directory  I  find  the  following  given  names  borne  by 

Sntlemen  of  the  name  of  Cohen:  Alerander,  Archie,  A^hur,  Bert,  Clarence, 
ivis,  De  Witt,  Edgar,  Edward,  Edwin,  Eliot,  Frank,  Godfrey,  Harold,  Harvey, 
Herbert,  Irving,  Jacques,  James,  Jerome,  John,  Julian,  Lawrence,  Mark,  Martin, 
Matthew,  Maxwell,  Milton,  Murry,  Nathaniel,  Noel,  Norman,  Oscar,  Paul,  Philip, 
Balphy  Bobtft,  Sanf ord»  Sidney,  Thomas,  Victor,  Walter,  William. 
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^'Even  the  most  oldrfaahioned  Jews  immigratiiig  to  this  oaimtiy/' 
he  says,  ^^change  Yosel  to  Joseph,  Ywnkel  to  Jacob,  lAebel  to  Lovis, 
Feivel  to  PhUip,  Itzik  to  Isaac,  Buven  to  Robert,  and  Moise  or  Motel 
to  Morris/'  Moreover,  the  spelling  of  Morris,  as  the  position  of  its 
bearer  improves,  commonly  changes  to  Maurice,  though  the  pronun- 
ciation may  remain  Mav)russ,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perlmutter.  The 
immigrants  of  other  stocks  follow  the  same  habit  The  Italian 
Oiuseppe  quickly  becomes  Joseph  and  his  brother  Francesco  is  as 
quickly  transformed  into  Frank.  The  Greek  Athanados  is  changed 
to  Nathan  or  Tom,  Panagiatis  to  Peter,  ConstojnJtine  to  Chas,  Demetrios 
to  James,  Chasalambos  to  Charles  and  VasUios  (BasU)  to  BUI. 
The  Dutch  Dirk  becomes  Dick,  Klaas  becomes  Clarence  or  Claude, 
Oerrii  becomes  Oarrett  or  OarrUt,  Mina  becomes  Minnie,  Neeltje 
becomes  Nellie,  Barend  becomes  Barney,  Maarten  becomes  Martin, 
Arie  becomes  Arthur,  and  Douwe  becomes  Dewey.^^  The  Polish 
Stamdav  is  changed  to  Stanley,  Czeslan  to  Chester,  and  Kazimierz  to 
Casey.^^  Beery  Bohemian  Jaroslav  becomes  Jerry,  every  BroniAav 
a  Barney,  every  StanisUuo  a  Stanley  and  every  FacZoi;  or  Vojtech  a 
TFtZZtom.**  The  Hungarians  and  the  Balkan  peoples  run  to  Frank, 
John  and  Joe;  the  Bussians  quickly  drop  their  national  system  of 
nomenclature  and  give  their  children  names  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican plan.  Even  the  Chinese  laundrymen  of  the  big  cities  become 
John,  Oeorge,  Charlie  and  Frank;  I  once  encountered  one  boasting 
the  name  of  Emil. 

The  Puritan  influence,  in  names  as  in  ideas,  has  remained  a  good 
deal  more  potent  in  America  than  in  England.  The  given  name  of 
the  celebrated  Praise-Ood  Barebone  marked  a  fashion  whidi  died 
out  in  England  very  quickly,  but  one  still  finds  traces  of  it  in 
America,  e.  g.,  in  such  women's  names  as  Faith,  Hope,  Prudence, 
Charity  and  Mercy,  and  in  such  men's  names  as  Peregrine.*^    The 

^Here  I  am  again  indited  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Lontos  and  to  Profs.  Van  Andel 
and  Kuiper, 

« Kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Wachtel,  editor  of  the  Polish  Daimnidc 
Chioagoski. 

**But  I  am  informed  by  Judge  J.  C.  Ruppenthal  that  the  Bohemians  of  Cen- 
tral Kansas  change  Vaclav  into  James, 

^Cf,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,  by  Charles  W.  Bardsley;  London, 
1880.  Such  names,  of  course,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  English  Puritans.  Of. 
the  German   Qottloh,  QottUeh,  etc 
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religious  obsessioD.  of  the  !New  England  colonists  is  also  kept  in 
nund  by  the  persistence  of  Biblical  names:  Ezra,  Hiram,  EzeJeiel, 
Zechariah,  Elijah,  EUhu,  and  so  on.  These  names  excite  the  derision 
of  the  English ;  an  American  comic  character,  in  an  English  play  or 
novel,  always  bears  one  of  them.  Again,  the  fashion  of  using  sur- 
names as  given  names  is  far  more  widespread  in  America  than  in 
England.  In  this  country,  indeed,  it  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
national  habit;  fully  three  out  of  four  eldest  sons,  in  families  of 
any  consideration,  bear  their  mothers'  surnames  as  middle  names. 
This  fashion  arose  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
one  of  its  fruits  was  the  adoption  of  such  well-known  surnames  as 
Stwfley,  CecU,  Howard,  Douglas  and  Dvaucan  as  common  given 
names.**  It  died  out  over  there  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
today  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  bear  such  simple  given 
names  as  John,  Charles  and  WiUiaan — often  four  or  five  of  them — 
but  in  America  it  has  persisted.  A  glance  at  a  roster  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  will  show  how  firmly  it  has  taken  root. 
Of  the  eleven  that  have  had  middle  names  at  all,  six  have  had 
middle  names  that  were  family  surnames,  and  two  of  the  six  have 
dropped  their  other  given  names  and  used  these  surnames.  This 
custom,  perhaps^  has  paved  the  way  for  another:  that  of  making 
given  names  of  any  proper  nouns  that  happen  to  strike  the  fancy. 
Thus  General  Sherman  was  named  after  an  Indian  chief,  Tecymseh, 
and  a  Chicago  judge  was  baptized  Kenesaw  Mountain  *^  in  memory 
of  the  battle  that  General  Sherman  fought  there.  A  late  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  York  had  the  curious  given  name  of  D-Cady, 
and  a  late  American  ethnologist,  McGee,  always  insisted  that  his 
first  name  was  simply  W  J,  and  that  these  letters  were  not  initials 
and  should  not  be  followed  by  periods.*®  Various  familiar  American 
given  names,  originally  surnames,  are  almost  unknown  in  England, 
among  them,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Columbus 
and  Lee.    ChoAmcey  forms  a  curious  addition  to  the  list.     It  was 

•C/.  Bardsley,  op,  cit.,  p.  205  ff. 

^The  Geographic  Board  has  lately  decided  that  Keneaaw  ahould  be  KennesaWf 
but  the  learned  jurist  sticks  to  one  n, 

*  Thornton  reprints  a  paragraph  from  the  Congressional  Olohe  of  June  16, 
1854,  alleging  that  in  1846,  during  the  row  over  the  Oregon  boundary,  when 
^'Fifty-four  forty  or  fight"  was  a  political  slogan,  many  "canal-boats,  and  even 
some  of  the  babies,  .  .  .  were  christened  54^  J^C,'* 
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II10  snmjuiie  of  the  aeoond  president  of  Hsrrud  CoBegd^  and 
bestowed  upon  their  offspring  bjr  nnmben  of  hia  gridnrtea  It  then 
got  into  general  nae  and  acquired  a  t^jneally  American  pgonimriation, 
with  the  a  of  the  first  sjUaUe  fiat.     It  ia  never  encountered  in 

Americanay  in  general,  manifest  a  nradi  freer  ^irit  in  the  inven- 
tion of  new  given  names  than  the  English,  who  remain  fidthful,  in 
the  main,  to  the  biblical  and  historical  namesi  Dr.  Looiae  Poond, 
that  most  alert  obsenrer  of  American  speedi4iaUtay  lists  some  very 
corions  coinages,^*  among  them  the  bknda^  Olcuise  (from  Olive  and 
Louise)  J  Marjette  (Marjarie  +  Benrietta),  Mayheth  (Moff  +  Eliztk- 
heih),  LuneUe  (Luna  +  Xettie),  LeOabeth  (Leila  +  Elizabeth), 
BoeeOa  (Rose  +  BeOa),  AdrieUe  (Adrietme  +  Belle),  Birdene 
(Birdie  +  Pauline),  Befhene  (EUeabelh  +  Christime),  OlabeOe 
(Ola  +  Imbel),  and  Armina  (Arddia  +  WUkdmina).  Even  mr- 
names  and  men's  given  names  are  employed  in  theae  feminine  blends, 
as  in  BanUette  (Borneo  +  Juliette),  AdneOe  (Addieon  4-  Nellie), 
Adeaoyd(Addie  +  LU)j/d),und(nuidine(ChaHe8^  A 

woman  professor  in  the  Middle  West  has  the  given  name  of  .^Zdorsma^ 
coined  fnnn  those  of  her  grandparenta,  EUcanak,  Daniel,  BAecea  and 
Mary.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States^  partieolaily  sooth  of 
the  Potomac,  men's  given  names  are  quite  as  fantastic.  Hoke,  OUie 
and  Champ  are  familiar  to  students  of  htterday  political  history 
In  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  one  encounters  such  prodigies  as 
Lute,  Bimk,  Ott  and  Oin.  The  negroes,  like  the  white  immigrants, 
have  a  great  liking  for  fam^  given  names.  The  old-time  Janes, 
'lAaas  and  Jinnies  have  almost  disappeared.  Among  the  ladies  of 
color  who  have  passed  throu^  my  kitdien  in  Baltimore  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  (7efi«i;a,  JI^Ttc&oIme^  £eaA>  Cd^^ 
Olivia,  Blanche,  leabeUe,  DeUott,  Irene  and  Violet. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  various  given  names,  as  in  that  of  many 
surnames,  English  and  American  usages  differ.  Evelyn,  in  England, 
is  given  two  syllables  instead  of  three,  and  the  first  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  leave.  Irene  is  given  three  syllaUes,  making  it  Irene-y.  Balph 
18  pronounced  Bafe.    Jerome  is  accented  on  the  first  eyIlaUe;  in 

*Stiiiit0  in  Langnage,  Engluh  Jaurmdt,  Fdk,  1920,  p.  92;  Blends,  AngUM^dte 
Farmoihungeii,  heft  42,  p.  16. 
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America  it  is  always  accented  on  the  seoond.^^  In  diminutives  there 
are  several  differences.  The  English  Jem  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  United  States  and  so  are  Hci  and  Alf.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  seldom  use  Peggy,  Teddy  or  Beth.  In  general  there  has 
heen  a  tendency  to  drop  diminutives.  When  I  was  a  hoy  it  was 
rare,  at  least  in  the  South,  to  hear  such  names  as  Charles,  WiUiam^ 
Elizabeth,  Frederick,  Margaret  and  LiUiaai  used  in  full,  hut  now  it  is 
very  common.  This  new  custom,  I  helieve,  owes  something  to 
English  example.'^ 


8. 

OeograpJUcal  Nwmea 

I  "There  is  no  part  of  the  world,*^  said  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  ^^ 
'^^here  nomenclature  is  so  rich,  poetical,  humorous  and  picturesque 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America.''  A  glance  at  the  latest  United 
States  Official  Postal  Guide  ^^  or  report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board  ^^  quite  bears  out  this  opinigoJ  The  map  of  the 
country  is  besprinkled  with  place  names  from  at  least  half  a  hundred 
langaages,  living  and  dead,  and  among  them  one  finds  examples  of 
the  most  daring  and  elaborate  fancy.  There  are  Spanish,  French 
and  Indian'  names  as  melodious  and  charming  as  running  water ; 
there  are  names  out  of  the  histories  and  mythologies  of  all  the  great 
races  of  man;  there  are  names  grotesque  and  names  almost  sublima 
'Mississippi I"  rhapsodized  Walt  Whitman;  "the  word  winds  with 
chutes — it  rolls  a  stream  three  thousand  miles  long.  .  .  .  Mononga- 

^The  Irish  present  some  curious  yariants.-  Thus,  they  divide  Charles  into 
two  syllables.  The  man  who  founded  the  St.  Louis  RepuhUo,  in  1808,  was  an 
Irishman  named  Charles,  He  pronounced  his  name  in  two  syllables.  But  his 
neighbors  would  not,  so  he  added  another  «.    Then  he  was  known  as  Charleaa, 

*^A  rather  curious  device,  apparently  confined  to  Maryland,  is  that  of  distin- 
guishing between  two  relatives  (usually  cousins)  of  the  same  surname  and 
given  name  by  adding  the  initials  of  their  fathers'  given  names.  Thus,  if  two 
cousins  are  both  named  John  Broum,  the  one  being  the  son  of  Richard  and  the 
other  of  Thomas,  the  first  becomes  John  Brown  of  B,  and  the  second  John  Brown 
of  T. 

"Issued  annually  in  July,  with  monthly  supplements. 

"The  report  here  used  is  the  fourth,  covering  the  period  1890-1916;  Wash- 
ington, 1916.    The  fifth  was  published  in  1921. 
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hela!  it  rolls  with  yeliison  richness  upon  the  palate."  No  other 
country  can  match  our  geographical  names  for  interest  and  variety. 
When  there  arises  among  us  a  philologist  who  will  study  them  as 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  as  the  Swiss,  Johann  Jakob  Egli,  studied 
the  place  names  of  Central  Europe^  his  work  will  be  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  no  less  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  psychology  of  its  people.'^ 

The  original  English  settlers,  it  would  appear,  displayed  little 
imaginationi  in  naming  the  new  settlements  and  natural  features 
of  the  land  that  they  came  to.  Their  almost  invariable  tendency,  at 
the  start^  was  to  make  use  of  names  familiar  at  home,  or  to  invent 
banal  compoimds.  Plymouth  Bock  at  the  IsTorth  and  Jamestown  at 
the  South  are  examples  of  their  poverty  of  fancy ;  they  filled  the  nar- 
row tract  along  the  coast  with  new  Bostons,  Gwmbridges,  Bristols 
and  Londons,  and  often  used  the  adjective  as  a  prefix.  But  this  was 
only  in  the  days  of  beginning.  Once  they  had  begun  to  move  bade 
from  the  coast  and  to  come  into  contact  with  the  aborigines  and 
with  the  widely  dispersed  settlers  of  other  races,  they  encountered 
rivers,  mountains,  lakes  and  even  towns  that  bore  far  more  engaging 
names,  and  these,  after  some  resistance,  they  perforce  adopted.  The 
native  names  of  such  rivers  as  the  Joannes,  the  York  and  the  Charles 
succumbed,  but  those  of  the  Potomac,  the  Patapsco,  the  Merrwac 
and  the  Penobscot  survived,  and  they  were  gradually  reinforced  as 
the  country  was  penetrated.  Most  of  these  Indian  names,  in  getting 
upon  the  early  maps,  suffered  somewhat  severe  simplifications. 
Potowanmeac  was  reduced  to  Potom^ach  and  then  to  Potom^ac;  Unewur 
kara  became  Niagara;  Beckawackes,  by  the  law  of  Hobson-Jobson, 
was  turned  into  Bockaway,  and  Pentapang  into  Port  TohaccoJ^^ 
But,  despite  such  elisions  and  transformations,  the  charm  of  thou- 
sands of  them  remained,  and  today  they  are  responsible  for  mudi  of 
the  characteristic  color  of  American  geographical  nomenclature. 
Sudi  names  as  Tallahassee,  Susquehanna,  Mississippi,  Allegheny, 

'*No  such  general  investigation  has  been  attempted,  though  a  good  deal  of 
material  for  it  is  assembled  in  the  Origin  of  Certain  Place  Names  in  the  United 
States,  by  Henry  Gannett,  2nd  ed.;  Washington,  1906,  and  in  A  History  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Place  Names  in  Nine  Northwestern  States,  2nd  ed.;  Chicago,  1908. 

"The  authbrity  here  is  River  and  Lake  Names  in  the  United  States,  by 
Edmund  T.  Ker;  New  York,  1911.  Stephen  G.  Boyd,  in  Indian  Local  Names; 
York  (Pa.)»  1885,  says  that  the  original  Indian  name  was  Pootuppag, 
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Chicago,  Kennebec,  PattLxent  and  Kalamazoo  give  a  barbaric  bril- 
liancy to  the  American  map.  Only  the  map  of  Australia  can 
match  it 

The  settlement  of  the  American  continent^  once  the  eastern  coast 
ranges  were  crossed,  proceeded  with  unparalleled  speed,  and  so  the 
naming  of  the  new  rivers,  lakes,  peaks  and  valleys,  and  of  the  new 
towns  and  districts  no  less,  strained  the  inventiveness  of  the  pioneers. 
The  result  is  the  vast  duplication  of  names  that  shows  itself  in  the. 
Postal  Guide.  No  less  than  eighteen  imitative  Bostons  and  New 
Bostons  still  appear,  and  there  are  nineteen  Bristols,  twenty-eight 
Newports,  and  twenty-two  Londons  and  New  Londons.  Argonauts 
starting  out  from  an  older  settlement  on  the  coast  would  take  its  name 
with  them,  and  so  we  find  PhUadelphias  in  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Missouri  and  Tennessee,  Bichmonds  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  nine  other 
western  states,  and  Princetons  in  fifteen.  Even  when  a  new  name 
was  hit  upon  it  seems  to  have  been  hit  upon  simultaneously  by  scores 
of  scattered  bands  of  settlers ;  thus  we  find  the  whole  land  bespattered 
with  Washingtons,  Lafayettes,  Jeffersons  and  Jacksons,  and  with 
names  suggested  by  common  and  obvious  natural  objects,  e.  g..  Bear 
Creek,  Bald  Knob  and  Buffalo.  The  Geographic  Board,  in  its  fourth 
report,  made  a  belated  protest  against  this  excessive  duplication. 
"The  names  Elk,  Beaver,  Cottonwood  and  Bald,"  it  said,  "are  alto- 
gether too  numerous.''  Of  postoffices  alone  there  are  fully  a  htmdred 
embodying  Elk;  cotmting  in  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  mountains  and 
valleys,  the  map  of  the  United  States  probably  shows  at  least  twice 
as  many  such  names. 

A  study  of  American  geographical  and  place  names  reveals  eight 
general  classes,  as  follows:  (a)  those  embodying  personal  names, 
chiefly  the  surnames  of  pioneers  or  of  national  heroes;  (b)  those 
transferred  from  other  and  older  places,  either  in  the  eastern  states 
or  in  Europe;  (c)  Indian  names;  (d)  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  names;  {e)  Biblical  and  mythological  names; 
(/)  names  descriptive  of  localities ;  {g)  names  suggested  by  the  local 
flora,  fauna  or  geol(^;  (K)  purely  fanciful  names.  The  names  of 
the  first  class  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous.  Some  consist  of  sur- 
names standing  alone,  as  Washington,  Cleveland,  Bismarck,  Lafay- 
ette, Ta/ylor  and  Bandolphj  others  consist  of  surnames  in  combina- 
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tian  with  various  old  and  new  Orwndworter,  as  PUtshurgh,  KnoX' 
ville,  Bailei/*8  Switch,  Hagergtown,  Franklinton,  Dodge  City,  Fori 
RUey,  Wayne  Junction  and  McKeesport;  and  yet  others  are  con- 
trived of  given  names,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  as  LouisvtUe, 
St.  Paxil,  Elizabeth,  Johnstown,  Charlotte,  WiJliamsbwrg  and  Mwrys^ 
vUle.  All  our  great  cities  are  surrounded  by  grotesque  Bensonhursts, 
Bryn  Joneses,  Smithvales  and  Krauswoods,  The  number  of  towns 
in  the  United  States  bearing  women's  given  names  is  enormous.  I 
find,  for  example,  eleven  postoffices  called  Charlotte,  ten  called  Ada 
and  no  less  than  nineteen  called  AItml  Most  of  these  places  are 
small,  but  there  is  an  Elizabeth  with  75,000  population,  an  Ehnira 
with  40,000,  and  an  Augusta  with  nearly  45,000. 

The  names  of  the  second  class  we  have  already  briefly  observed. 
They  are  betrayed  in  many  cases  by  the  prefix  New;  more  than  600 
such  postoffices  are  recorded,  ranging  from  New  Albany  to  New 
Windsor,    Others  bear  such  prefixes  as  West,  North  and  South,  or 
various  distinguishing  affixes,  e.  g.,  Bostonia,  PiUshurgh  Landing, 
Yorktown  and  Hartford  City.    One  often  finds  eastern  county  names 
applied  to  western  towns  and  eastern  town  names  applied  to  western 
rivers  and  mountains.     Thus,  Cambria,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
county  but  not  of  a  postoffice  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  town  in  seven 
western  states;  Baltimore  is  the  name  of  a  glacier  in  Alaska,  and 
Princeton  is  the  name  of  a  peak  in  Colorado.    In  the  same  way  the 
names  of  the  more  easterly  states  often  reappear  in  the  west,  e.  g., 
in  Mount  Ohio,  Colo.,  Delaware,  Okla.,  and  Virginia  CUy,  Nov. 
The  tendency  to  name  small  American  towns  after  the  great  capitals 
of  antiquity  has  excited  the  derision  of  the  English  since  the  earliest 
days;  there  is  scarcely  an  English  book  upon  the  states  without  some 
fling  at  it.     Of  late  it  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  though ,  sixteen 
Athenses  still  remain,  and  there  are  yet  many  Carthages,  Uticas, 
Syracuses,  Romes,  Alexamdrias,  Ninevehs  and  Troys.     The  third 
city  of  the  nation,  Philadelphia,  got  its  name  from  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Philadelphus  of  Pergamon.     To  make  up  for  the 
falling  off  of  this  old  and  flamboyant  custom,  the  more  recent  immi- 
grants have  brought  with  them  the  names  of  the  capitals  and  other 
great  cities  of  their  fatherlands.  .  Thus  the  American  map  bristles 
with  Berlins,  Bremens,  Hamburgs,  Warswws  and  Leipzigs,  and  is 
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beginning  to  show  StocJeholms,  Venices,  Belgradea  and  Christianias.^^ 
The  influence  of  Indian  names  upon  American  nomenclature  is 
quickly  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  No  fewer  than  26  of  the 
states  have  names  borrowed  from  the  aborigines^^'^  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  most  of  our  rivers  and  mountains,  and  of  large 
numbers  of  our  towns  and  counties.  ^^  There  was  an  effort,  at  one 
time,  to  get  rid  of  these  Indian  names.  Thus  the  early  Virginians 
changed  the  name  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  James,  and  the  first  settlers 
in  New  York  changed  the  name  of  Horicon  to  Lake  Qeorge,  In  the 
same  way  the  present  name  of  the  While  Mountains  displaced  Agio- 
chooh,  and  New  Amsterdam,  and  later  New  York,  displaced  Marir 
haitan,  which  has  been  recently  reyived.  The  law  of  Hobson-Jobson 
made  changes  in  other  Indian  names,  sometimes  complete  and  some- 

*Cy.  Amerikanska  Ortnamn  af  Svenskt  Urspnmg,  by  V.  Berger;  New  York, 
1916.  The  Swedish  names  listed  by  Mr,  Berger  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 

"In  most  of  the  states  local  antiquaries  have  investigated  the  state  names. 
Vide,  for  example,  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Name  California,  by  Qeorge 
Davidson;  San  Francisco,  1910;  California,  the  Name,  by  Ruth  Putnam;  Berke- 
ley, 1917;  Arizona,  Its  Derivation  and  Origin,  by  Merrill  P.  Freeman;  Tucson, 
1913;  Ohio,  1803-1903,  by  Maria  Ewinff  Martin;  New  Straitsville,  1903;  The 
Naming  of  Indiana,  by  dyrus  W.  Hodgm;  Richmond  (Ind.),  1903;  Idaho,  Its 
Meaning,  Origin  and  Application,  by  John  E.  Rees;  Portland  (Ore.),  1917. 

"The  student  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  useful  information  in  The 
History  and  Geography  of  Texas  as  Told  in  County  Names,  by  Z.  T.  Fulmore; 
Austin,  1916;  Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names  of  California,  by  Nellie  van  de 
Grift  Sanches;  San  Francisco,  1914;  The  Powhatan  Name  for  Virginia,  by 
W.  W.  Tooker,  American  Anihropologieiy  vol.  viii,  no.  1,  1906;  Chicago:  Origin 
of  the  Name  of  Our  City,  by  J.  F.  Steward;  Chicago,  1904;  Some  More  About 
Virginia  Names,  by  W.  W.  Tooker,  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  vii,  no.  3, 
1905;  The  Origin  of  the  Name  of  Buffalo,  by  Wm.  Ketchum,  Puh.  Buffalo  Hist. 
Society,  voL  i,  p.  17,  1879;  The  Origin  of  the  Name  Manhatta/n,  by  W.  W. 
Tooker;  New  York,  1901;  British  Columbia  Coast  Names,  by  John  D.  Walbran; 
Ottawa,  1909;  Place-Names  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  by  James  White; 
Ottawa,  1910;  Minnesota  Geographic  Names,  by  Warren  Upham,  OoUeetione  of 
the  Minnesota  Hist.  Society,  vol.  zvii,  1920;  Indian  Names  of  Water  Courses  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  by  H.  W.  Beckwith  (in  Annual  Report,  Dept.  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History;  Indianapolis,  1883);  Origin  of  Ohio  Place-Names,  by 
Maria  E.  Martin,  Ohio  Ardh<Bological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  xiv,  p.  272; 
Origin  and  Meaning  of  Wisconsin  Place-Names,  by  Henry  E.  Legler,  Tr,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciencesi,  Arts  and  Letters,  vol.  xiv,  pt.  i,  1903;  Geo- 
graphical Names  on  the  Coast  of  Maine,  by  Edward  Ballard  (in  Report  of  the 
Coast  Survey;  Washington,  1868);  Baraboo  and  Other  Place-Names  in  Sauk 
County,  Wisconsin,  by  H.  E.  Cole;  Baraboo,  1912;  Names  of  Places  of  Interest 
on  Mackinac  Island,  by  Frank  A.  O'Brien;  Lansing  (Mich.),  1916;  The  Niagara 
Frontier,  by  Orsamus  H.  Marshall;  Buffalo,  1881;  How  Missouri  Counties, 
Towns  and  Streams  Were  Named,  by  David  W.  Eaton;  Columbia  (Mo.),  1917; 
Indian  Place-Names,  by  Moses  Greenleaf ;  Bangor  (Me.),  1903;  The  Composition 
of  Indian  Geographical  Names,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  OoUections  of  the 
Oonneatiout  Hist.  Society,  voL  ii,  p.  1,  1870;  The  Indian  Place-Names  on  Long 
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times  only  partial.  Thus,  Mauv/autvaming  became  Wyoming, 
Maucwachoong  became  Mwach  Chunk,  Ouoibache  became  Wabash, 
Asmgsing  became  Sing-Sing,  and  Machihiganing  became  Michigan, 
But  thia  vandalism  did  not  go  far  enough  to  take  away  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  aboriginal  nomendatura***  The  second  city  of  the 
United  States  bears  an  Indian  name,  and  so  do  the  largest  American 
river,  and  the  greatest  American  water-fall,  and  four  of  the  five  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  scene  of  the  most  important  military  decision  ever 
reached  on  American  soil. 

The  Dutch  plac^names  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  a  good  many  of  them  have  become 
greatly  corrupted.  Brooklyn,  Wallabovi  and  Gramercy  offer  ex- 
amples. The  first-named  was  originally  Breuckelen,  the  second  was 
Waale  Bdbht,  and  the  third  was  De  Kromme  Zee.  HeU-Oate  is  a 
crude  translation  of  the  Dutch  HeUle-Gat  During  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  the  more  delicate  New  Yorkers  transformed  the  term 
into  Hvaigate,  but  the  change  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  so  Hell-Oate  was  revived.  The  law  of  Hobson-Jobson 
early  converted  the  Dutch  hoek  into  hook,  and  it  survives  in  various 
place-names,  6.  g.,  Kinderhook  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  Dutch  kiU  is 
a  Orwndwort  in  many  other  names,  e.  g.,  CatskUl,  Schuylkill,  Peeka- 

Island,  by  W.  W.  Tooker;  New  York,  1911;  Indian  Names  of  Places  in  .  .  . 
Massachusetts,  by  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt;  Worcester,  1909;  Indian  Names  of 
Places  in  and  on  the  Borders  of  Connecticut,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  Hart- 
ford, 1881;  Dictionary  of  American-Indian  Place  and  Proper  Names  in  New 
England,  by  R.  A.  Douglas-Lithgow;  Salem  (Mass.),  1909;  California  Plaoe- 
Names  of  Indian  Origin,  by  A.  L.  Kroeber;  Berkeley^  1916;  Indian  Names  of 
Places  in  Khode  Island,  by  Usher  Parsons;  Providence,  1861;  Indian  Geographic 
Names  of  Indian  Origin,  by  A.  L.  Kroeber;  Berkeley,  1916;  Indian  Names  of 
Places  Near  the  Great  Lakes,  by  Dwight  H.  Kelton;  Detroit,  1888;  The  Indian 
Names  of  Boston,  by  Eben  N.  Horsford;  Cambridge,  1886;  Footprints  of  the 
Red  Men,  by  E.  M.  Ruttenber;  Newburgh  (N.  Y.),  1906;  Indian  Names  of 
Places  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  bv  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt;  Worcester,  1905; 
Indian  Names  and  History  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  by  Dwight  H.  Kelt<m; 
Detroit,  1889;  Proper  Names  from  the  Muskhogean  Languages,  by  Noxon 
Toomey;  St.  Louis,  1917;  Report  of  the  Aboriginal  Names  and  Geographical 
Terminology  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  pt.  i;  New 
York,  1846.    Other  works  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography, 

^Walt  Whitman  bitterly  opposed  such  changes.  He  even  demanded  that 
Indian  names  be  substituted  for  names  of  other  origin.  '^California,"  he  said, 
"is  sown  thick  with  the  names  of  big  and  little  saints.  Chase  them  away  and 
substitute  aboriginal  names.  .  .  .  No  country  can  have  its  own  poems  without 
having  its  own  names.  The  name  of  Niagara  should  be  substituted  for  8t. 
Lawrence.  Among  the  places  that  stand  in  need  of  fresh^  appropriate  names 
are  the  great  cities  of  8t,  Louis,  New  Orleans,  8t.  Paid.** 
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JciU,  FiskkiU  and  KUl  van  Kvll;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  American 
creek.  Many  other  Dutch  place-names  will  come  familiarly  to  mind : 
Harlem,  Stolen,  Flushing,  Cortlandt,  Cdver,  Plaat,  Nossoai,  Coenr^ 
ties,  Spuyfen  Dvyvel,  YonQcers,  Bamegai,  Bowery  (from  Bov^ 
very).^  Block  Island  was  originally  Blok,  and  Cape  May,  according 
to  Scheie  de  Vere,  was  Mey,  both  Dutch.  A  large  number  of  New 
York  street  and  neighborhood  names  come  down  from  £[nickerbocker 
days,  often  greatly  changed  in  pronunciation.  Desbrosses  offers  an 
example.  The  Dutch  called  it  de  Broose,  but  in  New  York  today  it  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Des-bros-sez. 

French  place-names  have  suffered  almost  as  severely.    Few  per-^ 
sons   would  recognize  Smackover,  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  Ar-( 
kansas,  as  French,  and  yet  in  its  original  form  it  was  Ck^mAm^ovrj 
vert,^'^  _gchele  de  Vere,  in  1871,  recorded  the  degeneration  of  "the 
name  to  Smack  Cover;  the  Postoffioe,  always  eager  to  shorten  and 
aimplify  names,  has  since  made  one  word  of  it  and  got  rid  of  the 
redundant  c.    In  the  same  way  Bob  Ruly,  a  Missouri  name,  descends] 
from  Bois  Brule j  Olaaypool,  the  name  of  an  Arkansas  mountain,) 
from  Olaise  a  Paul;  Low  Freight,  the  name  of  an  Arkansas  river^f 
from  UEau  Froid,  and  BdrahlJO^tTom,  Baribwult.     "The  American 
tongue,^'  says  W.  W.  Crane,  "seems  to  lend  itself  reluctantly  to  the 
words  of  alien  languages."  *^   A  large  number  of  French  place-names, 
e.  g,,  Lac  Superieur,  were  translated  into  English  at  an  early  day, 
and  most  of  those  that  remain  are  now  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
English.    Thus  Des  Moines  is  deer^moyns,  Terre  Haute  is  terry-hut, 
Beaufort  is  byvrfort  in  South  Carolina  (but  bo-fort  in  North  Caro- 
lina!).   New  Orleans  is  or-leens.  Bonne  Terre,  an  old  town  near  St. 
Louis,  is  bonnie  tar,  Lafayette  has  a  flat  a,  Havre  de  Grace  has  an- 
other, and  Versailles  is  ver^sales.    The  pronunciation  of  savlt,  as  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  commonly  more  or  less  correct ;  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bailroad  is  popularly  called  the  Soo. 
This  may  be  due  to  Canadian  example,  or  to  some  confusion  between 
SauLt  and  Sioux.    The  French  Louis,  in  Louisville,  is  usually  pro- 

*  Of.  Dutch  Contributions  to  the  Vocabulary  of  English  in  America,  by  W.  H. 
Carpenter,   Modem  Philology,  July,    1008. 

^Of.  Some  Old  French  Place-Names  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  John  C. 
Branner,  Modem  Language  Notes ,  vol.  xiv,  no.  2,  1899. 

"Ow  Naturalized  Names,  lAppinooWa  Magazine,  April,  1899. 
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noimced  correctly^  bat  in  8t  Louis  it  is  almost  always  converted  into 
Lewis.  The  rouge  in  Baton  Rouge  is  correctly  pronuonoed^  though 
the  haton  is  commonly  boggled.  The  local  pronunciation  of  lUinois 
is  lUinoy,  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  vulgar  lUitiri, 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Geographic  Board  has  been  seeking 
vainly  to  reestablish  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
Purgatoire  river  in  Colorado.  Originally  named  the  Bio  de  las 
Animas  by  the  Spaniards^  it  was  renamed  the  Biviere  du  Purgatoire 
by  their  French  successors.  The  American  pioneers  changed  this  to 
Picketwire,  and  that  remains  the  local  name  of  the  stream  to  this 
day,  despite  the  effort  of  the  Geographic  Board  to  compromise  on 
Purgatoire  river.  Many  other  Frendi  names  are  being  anglicized 
with  its  aid  and  consent  Already  half  a  dozen  BeUevues  have  been 
changed  to  BeUeviews  and  BeUviews,  and  the  spelling  of  nearly  aU 
the  Belvederes  has  been  changed  to  Belvidere.  Belai/r,  La.,  repre- 
sents the  end-product  of  a  process  of  decay  whidi  began  with  BeUe 
Aire,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bellaire  and  Bellair.  All  these  forms 
are  still  to  be  f  ound,  together  with  Bel  Air.  The  Gec^aphic  Board's 
antipathy  to  accented  letters  and  to  names  of  more  than  one  word  *' 
has  converted  Ide  Ste.  Therese,  in  the  St  Lawrence  river,  to  Ide  8te. 
Therese,  a  truly  abominable  barbarism,  and  La  Cygne,  in  Kansas,  to 
Lacygne,  which  is  even  worse.*^  Lamaine,  Lahelle,  Lagraafige  and 
Laanonte  are  among  its  other  improvements ;  Lafayette,  for  La  Fay- 
ette, long  antedates  the  beginning  of  its  labors. 

■ 

The  Spanish  names  of  the  Southwest  are  undergoing  a  like  process 
of  corruption,  though  without  official  aid.  San  Antonio  has  changed 
to  San  Anions  in  popular  pronunciation  and  seems  likely  to  go  to 
San  Tone;  El  Paso  has  acquired  a  flat  American  a  and  a  2-sound  in 
place  of  the  Spanish  s;  Los  Angeles  presents  such  difficulties  that  no 
two  of  its  inhabitants  agree  upon  the  proper  pronunciation,  and 
many  compromise  on  simple  Los,  as  the  folks  of  JacJcsonvtUe  com- 

'^Vide  its  fourth  report   (1890-1916),  p.  15. 

**  A  correBpondent  writes:  "The  river  on  whid)  the  town  is  located  waa  named 
by  French  explorers,  late  in  the  18th  century,  Marais  de9  Cyffnes,  When  the 
town  site  was  bought  from  the  Miami  Indians,  about  1868,  the  town  was  named 
L<i  Cygne,  The  railroad,  built  soon  after,  put  the  name  in  its  time  tables  as 
Les  CygneSn  My  father  started  the  Journoi  there  in  1870.  He  persuaded 
the  railroad  people  to  change  their  spelling.  The  Postal  Quide  still  gives  it 
as  La  Cygne,    It  is  usually  pronounced  Lay  Been.'* 
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monly  call  their  town  Joa?.  Some  of  the  most  mellifluouB  of  Ameri- 
can place-names  aie  in  the  areas  once  held  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
would  be  hard  to  match  the  beauty  of  Santa  Margarita,  San  Ansehno, 
AUmogordo,  Terra  AmariUa,  Sabinoso,  Las  Palomas,  Eneenada, 
Nogales,  San  Patricio  and  Bernalillo.  But  they  are  under  a  severe 
and  double  assault  Not  only  do  the  present  lords  of  the  soil  debase 
them  in  speaking  them;  in  many  cases  they  are  formally  displaced 
by  native  names  of  the  utmost  harshness  and  banality.  Thus,  one 
finds  in  New  Mexico  sudi  absurdly-named  towns  as  Sugarite,  Shoe- 
maJcer,  Newhope,  Lordsbvrg,  Eastview  and  Central;  in  Arizona  such 
places  as  Old  Olory,  SpringvUle,  Wickenbvrg  and  Congress  Junction, 
and  even  in  California  such  abominations  as  Oakhwrat,  Ben  B.w, 
Drytown,  SJeidoo,  Susarmlle,  Uno  and  Ono. 

The  early  Spaniards  were  prodigal  with  place-names  testifying 
to  their  piety,  but  these  names,  in  the  overwhelming  main,  were  those 
of  saints.  Add  Salvador,  Trinidad  and  Concepcion,  and  their  reper- 
toire is  ahnost  exhausted.  If  they  ever  named  a  town  Jestis  the 
name  has  been  obliterated  by  Anglo-Saxon  prudery ;  even  their  use  of 
the  name  as  a  personal  appellation  violates  American  notions  of  the 
fitting.  The  names  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  those  of  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine  do  not  appear  among  their  place-names;  their 
Christianity  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  the  Americans  whodiq^laoed  them  were  intimately  familiar  with 
both  books  of  the  Bible,  and  one  finds  copious  proofs  of  it  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  lees  than  eleven  Beulahs,  nine 
Canaans,  eleven  Jordans  and  twenty-one  Sharons.  Adaan,  is  sponsor 
for  a  town  in  West  Virginia  and  an  island  in  the  Chesapeake,  and 
Eve  for  a  village  in  Kentucky.  There  are  five  postofficee  named 
Aa/ron,  two  named  Ahrahaan,  two  named  Job,  and  a  town  and  a  lake 
names  Moses,  Most  of  the  St.  Pavls  and  St.  Josephs  of  the  country 
were  inherited  from  the  French,  but  the  two  St.  Patricks  show  a  later 
influence.  Eight  Wesleys  and  WedeyviUes,  eight  Asbvrys  and 
twelve  names  embodying  Luther  indicate  the  general  theological 
trend  of  the  plain  people.  There  is  a  village  in  Maryland,  too  small 
to  have  a  posto£Sce,  named  Ooti,  and  I  find  Ootts  Island  in  Maine 
(in  the  French  days,  PetHe  Plaisance)  and  OottviUe  in  California^ 
but  no  doubt  these  were  named  after  Oerman  settlers  of  that  awful 
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name,  and  not  after  the  Lord  Qod  directly.    There  are  four  TtinUies, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inherited  Trmidads* 

Names  wholly  or  partly  deecriptive  of  localitiee  are  very  nmner- 
ous  throu^out  the  country,  and  among  the  Orundworter  embodied  in 
them  are  terms  highly  characteristic  of  American  and  almost  unknown 
to  the  English  vocabulary.  Bald  Knoh  would  puzzle  an  Englishman, 
but  the  name  is  so  common  in  the  United  States  that  the  Geographic 
Board  has  had  to  take  measures  against  it.  Others  of  that  sort  are 
Council  Bluffs,  Paiapsco  Neck,  Delaware  Water  Oap,  Curtis  Creek, 
Walden  Povd,  Sandy  Hook,  Key  West,  BvU  Bun,  Portage,  French 
Lick,  Jones  (hdch,  Watkins  Oully,  Cedar  Bayou,  Keams  Canyon, 
Parker  Notch,  Sucker  Branch,  Fraziers  Bottom  and  Eagle  Pass. 
'  Butte  Creek,  in  Montana,  is  a  name  made  up  of  two  Americanisms. 
There  are  thirly-five  postoffices  whose  names  embody  the  word  prairie, 
several  of  them,  e.  g.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  inherited  from  the 
French.  There  are  seven  Divides,  eight  Buttes,  eight  town-names  em- 
bodying the  word  bumi,  innumerable  names  embodying  grove,  bar- 
ren, plain,  fork,  center,  crossroads,  courthouse,  cove  and  ferry,  and 
a  great  swarm  of  Cold  Springs,  Coldwaters,  Summits,  Middletowns 
and  Highlands.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  land  are  enormously 
represented.  There  are  twenty-two  Buffalos  beside  the  city  in  New 
York,  and  scores  of  Buffalo  Creeks,  Bidges,  Springs  and  WaUotvs. 
The  Elks,  in  various  forms,  are  still  more  numerous,  and  there  are 
dozens  of  towns,  mountains^  lakes,  creeks  and  country  districts  named 
after  the  beaver,  martin,  coyote,  moose  and  otter,  and  as  many  more 
named  after  such  characteristic  flora  as  the  paw-paw,  the  sycamore, 
the  Cottonwood,  the  locust  and  the  sunflower.  There  is  an  Alligator 
in  Mississippi,  a  Crawfish  in  Kentucky  and  a  BaJt  Lake  on  the  Ca- 
nadian border  of  Minnesota.  The  endless  search  for  mineral  wealth 
has  besprinkled  the  map  with  such  names  as  Bromide,  OH  City,  An- 
fhracite.  Chrome,  Chloride,  Cool  Bun,  Ooldfleld,  Tellwride,  Leadvitte 
and  Cemrcnt. 

There  was  a  time,  particularly  during  the  gold  rush  to  California, 
when  the  rough  humor  of  the  country  showed  itself  in  the  invention 
of  extravagant  and  often  highly  felicitous  place-names,  but  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  rise  of  civic  spirit  they  have  tended  to 
be  replaced  by  more  seemly  coinages.    Catfish  creek,  in  Wisoonsin, 
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is  now  the  Takara  river;  the  BvMdog  mountains,  in  Arizona,  have  be- 
come the  Harosomas;  the  Picleetwvre  river,  as  we  have  seen,  has  re- 
sumed its  old  French  name  of  Purgatoire.  As  with  natural  features 
of  the  landscape,  so  with  towns.  Nearly  all  the  old  BoozevUles,  Jack- 
ass Flats,  Three  Fingers,  Hell-For-Sartains,  Undershirt  Hills,  Baz- 
zle-Dazzles,  Cow^Taiis,  Yellow  Dogs,  JimrJamses,  Jwmp-Offs,  Poker 
CUys  and  Shwnktowns  have  yielded  to  the  growth  of  delicacy,  but 
Tonybstone  still  stands  in  Arizona,  Goose  BiU  remains  a  postoffice 
in  Montana,  and  the  Geographic  Board  gives  its  imprimatur  to  the 
Horsethief  trail  in  Colorado,  to  Bv/ming  Bear  in  the  same  state^ 
and  to  Pig  Eye  lake  in  Minnesota.  Various  other  survivors  of  a  more 
lively  and  innocent  day  linger  on  the  map :  -  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  Cowhide, 
W,  Va.,  DoUarville,  Mich.,  Oven  Fork,  Ky.,  Social  Circle,  Ga., 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  Bubble,  Ark.,  Shy  BeaA)er,  Pa.,  Shin  Pond,  Me., 
Bough^md-Beady,  Calif.,  Non  Intervention,  Va.,  Noodle,  Tecc, 
Ntmber  Fow,  N.  Y.,  Oblong,  HI.,  Stock  Yao'ds,  Neb.,  Stout,  Iowa, 
and  so  on.  West  Virginia,  the  wildest  of  the  eastern  states,  is  full  of 
such  place-names.  Among  them  I  find  Affinity,  Annamoriah  {Anna 
Mariaf)y  Bee,  Bias,  Big  Chimney,  BUlie,  Bins  Jay,  BuUtovm,  Caress, 
Cinderella,  Cyclone,  Czaar,  Cornstalk,  Duck,  Halcyon,  Jingo,  Left 
Hand,  Bavens  Eye,  Six,  Skull  Run,  Three  Churches,  Uneeda,  Wide 
Mouth,  War  Eagle  and  Stumptovnu  The  Postal  Guide  shows  two 
Ben  Hvrs,  five  St.  Elmos  and  ten  Ivanhoes,  but  only  one  Middle- 
march.  There  are  seventeen  Boosevelts,  six  Codys  and  six  Bamums, 
but  no  Shakespeare.  Washington,  of  course,  is  the  most  popular  of 
American  place-names.  But  among  names  of  postoffices  it  is  hard 
pushed  by  Clinton,  CentervUle,  Liberty,  Canton,  Marion  and  Madi- 
son, and  even  by  Springfield,  Warren  and  Bismarck. 

Many  American  place-names  are  purely  arbitrary  coinages. 
Towns  on  the  border  between  two  states,  or  near  the  border,  are  often 
given  names  made  of  parts  of  the  names  of  the  two  states,  e.  g.,  Penr 
Mwr  {Pemisylvania-^Maryland)y  Mar-Del  (Maryland-i'Delaware)^ 
Texarkana  {Texas+ Arkansas) y  Kanorado  {Kansas+Colorado)^  Teo 
homa  {Texas+Oklahoma) y  Dakomvng  (Dakota-i'Wyom4ng)y  Texico 
(Texas+New  Mexico) y  Calexico  {Calif omia-i-Meodco).  NoHina  is 
a  telescope  form  of  North  Carolina.  Ohiowa  (Neb.)  was  named  by 
settlers  who  came  partly  from  Ohio  and  partly  from  Iowa.   Penn  Ton 
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(N.  Y.)  was  named  by  Pennsjlvanians  and  New  Englanders,  tL  e., 
Yankees.  Coltvich  (Kansas)  is  a  telescope  fonn  of  the  name  of  the 
Colorado  and  Wichita  Eailroad.  There  are  two  Dehnars  in  the 
United  States.  The  name  of  one  is  a  blend  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land;  the  name  of  the  other  (in  Iowa)  was  ^'made  by  using  tHe 
names  (i.  e.,  the  initials  of  the  names)  of  six  women  who  accom- 
panied an  ezeursion  that  opened  the  railroad  from  Clinton,  Iowa."  ^^ 
In  the  same  state  Le  Mars  got  its  name  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Berdd  (111.)  is  a  collision  form  of  Benjamin  L.  Dorsey,  the  name  of 
a  local  magnifico;  Cadams  (l^eb.)  is  a  collision  form  of  C.  Adams; 
Wascott  (Wis.)  derives  from  W.  A.  Scott;  EUroy  (HI.)  from  E. 
Leroy;  Bvcoda  (Wash.)  is  a  blend  of  Buckley,  CoUier  and  Davis; 
Oilsmn  (N.  H.)  is  a  blend  of  OUbert  and  Sumner;  Paragould  (ArL) 
is  a  blend  of  W.  J.  Paramore  and  Jay  Oould;  Marenisca  (Midi.)  is 
named  after  Mary  Belief  NUes  Scott;  MHoma  (Minn.)  derives  its 
name  from  the  first  syllable  of  MiXwavkee,  in  the  name  of  the  Mil- 
waukee,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  Kailroad,  and  the  first 
two  syllables  of  Omaha,  in  the  name  of  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  Bailroad;  Gerled  (Iowa)  is  a  blend  of  Oermanic  and 
Ledyard,  the  names  of  two  nearby  townships ;  Rolyat  (Ore.)  is  simply 
Taylor  spelled  backward;  BUtmore  (N.  C.)  is  the  last  syllable  ot 
Vanderhitt  plus  the  Gaelic  Gpwndwort,  more. 

The  Geographic  Board,  in  its  laudable  effort  to  simplify  American 
nomenclature,  has  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  names  on  the  national  map.  "Now  and  then,  as  in  the  case 
of  Purgatoire,  it  has  temporarily  departed  from  this  policy,  but  in 
the  main  its  influence  has  been  thrown  against  the  fine  old  French  and 
Spanish  names,  and  against  the  more  piquant  native  names  no  less. 
Thus,  I  find  it  deciding  against  Portage  des  Flacona  and  in  favor 
of  the  hideous  Bottle  portage,  against  Canada  del  Burro  and  in  favor 
of  Burro  canyon,  against  CoAons  y  Ylas  de  la  Cruz  and  in  favor  of  the 
barbarous  Cruz  island.^^  In  Boug  re  landing  and  Canon  City  it 
has  deleted  the  accents.  The  name  of  the  De  Orasse  river  it 
has  changed  to  Cross.   De  Lamao  it  has  changed  to  the  intolerable  Dlo. 

*  Louise  Pound:  Blends^  AngU8ti9dhe  Forsohungen^  heft  42,  p.  10. 
>*  Canada  goes  the  United  States  one  better,  with  8te.  Anne  de  la  Boundaty 
Line! 
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And,  as  we  have  seen^  it  baa  steadily  amalgamated  Fremdi  and  Span- 
ish articles  with  their  nouns,  thus  achieving  such  barbarous  forms 
as  Dtichesne,  Eldorado^  Deleon  and  Ldharpe.  But  here  its  policy  is 
fortunately  inconsistent,  and  so  a  number  of  fine  old  names  have 
escaped.  Thus,  it  has  decided  in  favor  of  Bon  Secaurs  and  against 
Bonsecaurs,  and  in  favor  of  De  Soto,  La  Crosse  and  La  Moure,  and 
against  Desoto,  Lacrosse  and  Lamoure.  Here  its  decisions  are  con- 
fused and  often  unintelligible.  Why  Laporte,  Pa.,  and  La  Porte, 
Iowa  ?    Why  Lagrange,  Ind.,  and  La  Orange,  Ky.  ?    Here  it  would 

;         seem  to  be  yielding  a  great  deal  too  much  to  local  usage. 

The  Board  proceeds  to  the  shortening  and  simplification  of  native 
names  by  various  devices.  It  deletes  such  suffixes  as  town,  city  and 
courthouse;  it  removes  the  apostrophe  and  often  the  genitive  a  from 
such  names  as  8t.  Mary's;  it  shortens  hurgh  to  burg  and  borough  to 
boro;  and  it  combines  separate  and  often  highly  discreet  words.  The 
last  habit  often  produces  grotesque  forms,  e.  g.,  Newberlin,  Boxelder, 
Sabbathday  lake,  Fallentvmber,  Bluemountain,  Westtovm,  Three- 
pines  and  MissionhUl.  It  apparently  cherishes  a  hope  of  eventually 
r^ularizing  the  spelling  of  AUegany.  This  is  now  AUegofny  for  the 
Maryland  county,  the  Pennsylvania  township  and  the  New  York  and 
Oregon  towns,  AUeghawy  for  the  mountains,  the  Colorado  town  and 
the  Virginia  town  and  springs,  and  Allegheny  for  the  Pittsburgh  bor- 
ough and  the  Pennsylvania  county,  college  and  river.  The  Board 
inclines  to  Allegheny  for  all.  Other  Indian  names  give  it  constant 
concern.  Its  struggles  to  set  up  ChemqvoMbwmiicoole  as  the  name 
of  a  Maine  lake  in  place  of  Chemquasdbamtic  and  Chemquassabandir 
cook,  and  Chatahospee  as  the  name  of  an  Alabama  creek  in  place  of 
Chattahospee,  HooletMocco,  HooletKLoces,  Hoolethloco  and  Hootethr 

*'         locco  are  worthy  of  its  learning  and  authority.*^ 

The  American  tendency  to  pronounce  all  the  syllables  of  a  word 

"The  Geographic   Board  is  oompoeed  of  representativefl  of  the  Coast  and 
^  <}eodetic  Suryey,  the  Geological  Suryey,  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Post  Office, 

the  Forest  Seryice,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Biological  Suryey,  the 
€h>yernment  Printing  Office,  the  Census  and  Lighthouse  Bureaus,  the  G^eral 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Library  and  War  Records  Office  of 
the  Nayy,  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  State.  It  was  created  by  execu- 
tiye  order  Sept.  4,  1890,  and  its  decisions  are  binding  upon  all  federal  officials. 
It  has  made,  to  date,  more  than  25,000  decisions.  They  are  recorded  in  reports 
issued  at  irregular  interrals  and  in  more  frequent  bulletins. 
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more  distinctly  than  the  English  shows  itself  in  geographical  names. 
White,  in  1880,  ••  recorded  the  increasing  habit  of  giving  full  value 
to  the  syllables  of  such  borrowed  English  names  as  Worcester  and 
Warwick,  I  have  frequently  noted  the  same  thing.  In  Worcester 
county,  Maryland,  the  name  is  usually  pronounced  Wooster,  but  on 
the  Western  Shore  of  the  state  one  hears  Worcest-'r.  Norwich  is 
another  such  name;  one  hears  Norwich  quite  as  often  as  Norrich, 
Another  is  Delhi;  one  often  hears  Delrhigh,  Another  is  Wiirwick. 
Yet  another  is  Bvrminghaari;  it  is  pronounced  as  spelled  in  the  United 
States,  and  never  in  the  English  manner.  White  said  that  in  his 
youth  the  name  of  the  Shcma/ngurik  mountains,  in  New  York,  was 
pronounced  ShongOj  but  that  the  custom  of  pronouncing  it  as  spelled 
Had  arisen  during  his  manhood.  ^^  So  with  Winnipiseogee,  the  name 
of  a  lake ;  once  Wimpieaukie,  it  gradually  came  to  be  pronounced  as 
spelled.  There  is  frequently  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
pronunciation  of  a  name  by  natives  of  a  place  and  its  pronunciation 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  only  in  print.  Baiiimore  offers  an  ex- 
ample. The  natives  always  drop  the  medial  i  and  so  reduce  the  name 
to  two  syllables;  in  addition,  they  substitute  a  neutral  vowel,  very 
short,  for  the  o.  Anne  Arundel,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Maryland, 
is  usually  pronounced  Ann'ran^l  by  its  peopla  Arkansas,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  pronounced  Arkansaw  by  the  Arkansans.  ^^  The  local  pro- 
nunciation of  Illinois  is  Illinoy.  Iowa,  at  home,  is  loway.''^  Many 
American  geographical  names  offer  great  difficulty  to  Englishmen. 
One  of  my  English  acquaintances  tells  me  that  he  was  taught  at  school 
to  accent  Massachusetts  on  the  second  syllable,  to  rhyme  the  second 

^Eyery-Day  EngUeh,  p.  100.    See  also  Tucker:  American  English,  p.  33. 

''This  pedantry  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  local  pronunciation  today  is 
Shofigwn.  I  have  often  noted  that  Americans,  in  speaking  of  the  familiar 
Woroeaiershire  sauce,  commonly  pronounce  every  syllable  and  enunciate  Bhire 
distinctly.  In  England  it  is  always  Woosterah'r.  The  English  have  a  great 
niunber  of  decayed  pronunciations,  e,  g,.  Maudlin  for  Magdalen  CoUege,  Sister 
for  Cirencester,  Merrybone  for  Marylehone,  Their  geographical  nomenclature 
shows  many  corruptions  due  to  faulty  pronunciation  and  the  law  of  Hobaon- 
Jobson,  e.  g.,  Leighton  Buzzard  for  the  Norman  Leiton  Beau  Desart. 

^Vide  Proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Eclectic  Society,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Fixing  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Name  Arkansas;  Little  Rock,  1881. 

*^  Curiously  enough,  Americans  always  use  the  broad  a  in  the  first  syllable 
of  Albany,  whereas  Englishmen  rhyme  the  syllable  with  paU  The  Londoners 
prcmounce  PaU  Mall  as  if  it  were  spelled  peU-melL  Americans  commonly  give 
it  two  broad  o'«. 
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syllable  of  Ohio  with  tea,  and  to  soiuid  the  second  c  in  Connecticut. 
In  Maiyland  the  name  of  Calvert  county  is  given  a  broad  a,  whereas 
the  name  of  Calvert  street,  in  Baltimore,  has  a  flat  a.  This  carious 
distinction  is  almost  always  kept  up.  A  Scotchman,  coming  to  Amer- 
ica,  would  give  the  ch  in  such  names  as  Loch  Raven  and  Lochvale 
the  guttural  Scotch  (and  German)  sound,  but  locally  it  is  always  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  k. 

FinaUy,  there  is  a  curious  difference  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can usage  in  the  use  of  the  word  river.  The  English  invariably  put 
it  before  the  proper  name,  whereas  we  almost  as  invariably  put  it 
after.  The  Tha/mes  River  would  seem  quite  as  strange  to  an  English- 
man as  the  river  Chicago  would  seem  to  us.  This  difference  arose 
more  than  a  century  ago  and  was  noticed  by  Pickering.  But  in  his 
day  the  American  usage  was  still  somewhat  uncertain,  and  such 
forms  as  the  river  Miesiedppi  were  yet  in  use.  Today  river  almost 
always  goes  after  the  proper  name. 


4. 

Street  Names 

"Such  a  locality  as  ^the  comer  of  Avenue  H  and  Twerdy-third 
street* ''  says  W.  W.  Crane,  "is  about  as  distinctly  American  as  Al- 
gonquin and  Iroquois  names  like  Mississippi  and  Saratoga.^^  ^^  Kip- 
ling, in  his  "American  Notes/^  ''^  gives  testimony  to  the  strangeness 
with  which  the  number-names,  the  phrase  "the  comer  of,'^  and  the 
custom  of  omitting  street  fall  upon  the  ear  of  a  Britisher.  He  quotes 
with  amazement  certain  directions  given  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  from  India :  "Go  six  blocks  north  to  [the]  comer  of  Gteary 
and  Markey  [Market  ?]  ;  then  walk  around  till  you  strike  [the]  cor- 
ner of  Sutter  and  Sixteenth."  The  English  always  add  the  word 
street  (or  road  or  place  or  an/enue)  when  speaking  of  a  thoroughfare ; 
such  a  phrase  as  '^Oxford  and  New  Bond^'  would  strike  them  as  in- 

^  Our  Street  Names,  Lippinootfg  Magatsine,  Aug.,  1807.  p.  264. 
«  Ch.  i. 
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congruous.  The  American  custom  of  numbering  and  lettering  streets 
is  almost  always  ascribed  by  English  writers  who  discuss  it^  not  to 
a  desire  to  make  finding  them  easy,  but  to  sheer  poverty  of  invention. 
The  English  apparently  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  names  for 
streets;  they  often  give  one  street  more  than  one  name.  Thus,  0 ay- 
ford  street,  London,  becomes  the  Baystvater  road,  High  street^  Hol- 
land Park  avenue,  Ooldhawke  road  and  finally  the  Oxford  road  to 
the  westward,  and  High  Holhorn,  Holbom  viaduct,  Newgate  street, 
Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  Comhtll  and  LeadenhaU  street  to  the  east- 
ward. The  Strand,  in  the  same  way,  becomes  Fleet  street,  Ludgate 
hill  and  Cammcn  street.  ilTevertheless,  there  is  a  First  avenue  in 
Queen's  Park,  London,  and  parallel  to  it  axe  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues — ^all  small  streets  leading  northward  from 
the  Harrow  road,  just  east  of  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  I  have  ob- 
served that  few  Londoners  have  ever  heard  of  them.  There  is  also 
a  First  street  in  Chelsea — a  very  modest  thoroughfare  near  Lennox 
Gardens  and  not  far  from  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

]^ext  to  the  nimibering  and  lettering  of  streets,  a  fashion  apparent- 
ly set  up  by  Major  Pierre-Charles  L'Enfant's  plans  for  Washington, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  of  American  street  nomenclature,  as  op- 
posed to. that  of  England,  is  the  extensive  use  of  such  designations  as 
aventie,  boulevard,  drive  and  speedvmf.  Avenue  is  used  in  England, 
but  only  rather  sparingly ;  it  is  seldom  applied  to  a  mean  street,  or 
to  one  in  a  warehouse  district  In  America  the  word  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished in  meaning  from  street.'^^  Boulevard,  drvve  and  speed- 
way axe  almost  unknown  to  the  English,  but  they  use  road  for  urban 
thoroughfares,  which  is  very  seldom  done  in  America,  and  they  also 
make  free  use  of  place,  wdUc,  passage,  lane  and  circus,  all  of  which 
are  obsolescent  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Some  of  the  older  American 
cities,  such  as  Boston  and  Baltimore,  have  surviving  certain  ancient 
English  designations  of  streets,  e.  g.,  Cheapside  and  Comhtll;  these 
are  unknown  in  the  newer  American  towns.    Broadway,  which  is  also 

**  There  are,  of  course,  local  ezceptions.  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  woewae 
used  to  be  reserved  for  wide  streets  in  the  suburbs.  Thus  Charles  Mireet^  on 
passing  the  old  city  boundary,  became  Charles  street-avenue.  Further  out  it 
became  Charles  ntreet-avenue-road — ^probably  a  unique  triplication.  But  that 
was  year9  ago.  Of  late  many  fifth-rate  streets  in  Baltimore  have  been  changed 
into  avenues. 
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English,  is  more  common.  Many  American  towns  now  have  plazas, 
which  are  unknown  in  England.  Nearly  all  have  City  HaU  parks, 
squares  or  places;  City  Hall  is  also  unknown  over  there.  The  prin- 
cipal street  of  a  small  town,  in  America,  is  almost  always  Main  street ; 
in  England  it  is  as  invariably  High  street,  usually  with  the  definite 
article  before  High. 

I  have  mentioned  the  corruption  of  old  Dutch  street  and  neighbor^ 
hood  names  in  New  York.  Spanish  names  are  corrupted  in  the 
same  way  in  the  Southwest  and  French  names  in  the  Great  Lakes 
r^on  and  in  Louisiana.  In  New  Orleans  the  street  names,  many 
of  them  strikingly  beautiful,  are  pronounced  so  barbarously  by  the 
people  that  a  Frenchman  would  have  difficulty  recognizing  them. 
Thus,  Bowrhon  has  become  Bwi^hun,  Dauphine  is  Daw-fin,  Foucher 
is  Foosh'r,  Enghien  is  En-gine,  and  Felicity  (originally  F  licite)  is 
FUl-orcity.  The  French,  in  their  day,  bestowed  the  names  of  the 
Muses  upon  certain  of  the  city  streets.  They  are  now  pronounced 
Cal-y-ope,  Terp-sirchore,  Mel-po-mean,  You-terp,  and  so  on.  Bons 
Enfanis,  apparently  too  difficult  for  the  native,  has  been  translated 
into  Oood  Children.  Only  Esplanade  and  Bagatelle,  among  the 
French  street  names  of  the  city,  seem  to  be  commonly  pronounced 
with  any  approach  to  correctness.  Worse,  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  translate  the  old  names.  Thus,  the  rue  Boyaie  is  now  usu- 
ally called  Boyal  street. 

The  use  oi  at  ia  the  phrase,  "Fifth  avenue  at  48th  street,"  seems 
to  be  an  Americanism.  It  indicates  that  the  house  designated  is  near 
the  comer,  but  not  actually  at  it.  I  have  never  observed  this  use  of 
at  in  England. 


XL 


AMERICAN  SLANG 

1. 

Its  Origin  aand  Nature 

There  is  but  one  work,  so  far  as  I  can  disoover,  formally  devoted 
to  American  slang,^  and  that  work  is  extremely  superficial.  More- 
over, it  has  been  long  out  of  date,  and  hence  is  of  little  save 
historical  valua  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  careful  treatises  on 
French  slang,  half  as  many  on  English  slang,^  and  a  good  many  on 
German  slang,  but  American  slang,  which  is  probably  quite  as  rich 
as  that  of  France  and  a  good  deal  richer  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  is  yet  to  be  studied  at  length.  Nor  is  there  much  discussion 
of  it,  of  any  interest  or  value,  in  the  general  philological  literature. 
Fowler  and  all  the  other  early  native  students  of  the  language  disr 
missed  it  with  lofty  gestures;  down  to  the  time  of  Whitney  it  was 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  seemly  subject  for  the  notice  of  a  man  of 
learning.  Lounsbury,  less  pedantic,  viewed  its  phenomena  more 
hospitably,  and  even  defined  it  as  ^^the  source  from  which  the  decay- 
ing energies  of  speech  are  constantly  refreshed,''  and  Brander 
Matthews,  following  him,  has  described  its  function  as  that  of  pro- 
viding ^^substitutes  for  the  good  ^ords  and  true  which  are  worn  out 
by  hard  service."  ^  But  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  investigation 
has  got  Krapp  has  some  judicious  paragraphs  upon  the  matter  in 
his  ^^Modem  English,"  ^  there  are  a  few  scattered  essays  upon  the 

*  James  Maitland:  The  American  Slang  Dictionary;  Chicago,  1891. 

'The  best  of  these,  of  course,  is  Farmer  and  Henley's  monumental  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,  in  seven  volumes. 

'Matthews'  essay.  The  Function  of  Slang,  is  reprinted  in  Clapin's  Dictionary 
of  Americanisma,  pp.  565-581. 

*  P.  199  f. 
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tLnderljisg  psychology^'  and  various  superficial  magazine  articles, 
but  that  is  alL  The  practising  authors  of  the  country,  like  its  philo- 
logians,  have  always  shown  a  gingery  and  suspicious  attituda  ^The 
use  of  slang/'  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ^^is  at  once  a  sign  and  a 
cause  of  mental  atrophy."  ^^Slang/'  said  Ambrose  Bierce  fifty  years 
later,  ^'is  the  speech  of  him  who  robs  the  literary  garbage  cans  on 
their  way  to  the  dumps."  Literature  in  America,  as  we  have  seen, 
remains  aloof  from  the  vulgate.  Despite  the  contrary  examples  of 
Mark  Twain  and  HoweUs,  all  of  the  more  pretentious  American 
authors  try  to  write  chastely  and  elegantly;  the  typical  literary 
product  of  the  country  is  still  a  refined  essay  in  the  Atlantic  MorUhly 
manner,  perhaps  gently  jocose  but  never  rough — ^by  Emerson,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  Charles  Lamb-^the  sort  of  thing  one  mi^t  look  to  be 
done  by  a  somewhat  advanced  English  curate.  George  Ade,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  adept  anatomists  of  the  American  character  and 
painters  of  the  American  scene  tfiat  the  national  literature  has  yet 
developed,  is  neglected  because  his  work  is  grounded  firmly  upon 
the  national  speech — ^not  that  he  reports  it  literally,  like  Lardner  and 
the  hacks  trailing  after  Lardner,  but  fnat  he  gets  at  and  exhibits  its 
very  essence.  It  would  stagger  a  candidate  for  a  doctorate  in  phil- 
ology, I  daresay,  to  be  told  off  by  his  professor  to  investigate  the  slang 
of  Ade  in  the  way  that  Bosson,^  the  Swede,  has  investigated  that  of 
Jerome  E.  Jerome,  and  yet,  until  something  of  the  sort  is  under- 
taken, American  philology  will  remain  out  of  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can language. 

Most  of  the  existing  discussions  of  slang  spend  themselves  upon 
efforts  to  define  it,  and,  in  particular,  upon  efforts  to  differentiate 
it  from  idiomatic  neologisms  of  a  more  legitimate  type.  This  effort 
is  largely  in  vain;  the  border-line  is  too  vague  and  wavering  to  be 
accurately  mapped;  words  and  phrases  are  constantly  crossing  it, 
and  in  both  directions.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  familiar 
American  countei^word,  propasUum,  was  slang;  its  use  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  world  of  business,  and  it  was  soon  afterward  adopted 

'For  example,  The  Psychology  of  UnconTentional  Language,  by  Frank  K. 
Sechriflt,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  vol.  xx,  p.  413,  Dec.,  1913,  and  The  Philoeophy 
of  Slang,  by  E.  B.  Taylor,  reprinted  in  Clapin's  Dictionary  of  Americaniams, 
pp.  541-563. 

*01af  E.  Boason:  Slang  and  Cant  in  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Works;  Cambridge, 
1911, 
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by  the  sportmg  f ratemily.  But  today  it  is  employed  without  mviii 
feeling  that  it  needs  apology,  and  surely  without  any  feeling  that 
it  is  low.  Nice,  as  an  adjective  of  all  wod:,  was  onoe  in  slang  use 
only ;  today  no  one  would  question  "a  nice  day,"  or  "a  nice  time,"  or 
'^a  nice  hotel"  Awful  seems  to  be  going  the  same  route.  ''Awful 
sweet"  and  ^'awfully  dear"  still  seem  slangy  and  school-girlish,  but 
''awful  children"  and  "awful  job"  have  entirely  sound  support,  and 
no  one  save  a  pedant  would  hesitate  to  use  them.  Such  insidious 
purifications  and  consecrations  of  slang  are  going  on  under  our  noses 
all  the  tima  The  use  of  same  as  a  general  adjective-adverb  seems 
likely  to  make  its  way  in  the  same  msumer,  and  so  does  the  use  of 
hick  as  verb  and  noun.  It  is  constantly  forgotten  by  purists  of  de- 
fective philological  equipment  that  a  great  many  of  our  respectable 
words  and  phrases  originated  in  the  plainest  sort  of  slang.  Thus^ 
quandary,  despite  a  fanciful  etymolc^  which  would  identify  it 
with  wandreth  (=  evU)^  is  probably  simply  a  composition  form  of 
the  French  phrase,  qu'en  dirai-jef  Again,  to  turn  to  French  itself, 
there  is  tete,  a  sound  name  for  the  human  head  for  many  centuries^ 
though  its  origin  was  in  the  Latin  testa  (=  pot)y  a  favorite  slang 
word  of  the  soldiers  of  the  decaying  empire,  analogous  to  our  own 
block,  nut  and  conch.  The  word  stacker,  recently  come  into  good 
usage  in  the  United  States  as  a  designation  for  a  successful  shirker 
of  conscription,  is  a  substantive  derived  from  the  Fingliah  verb  to 
dackj  which  was  bom  as  university  slang  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 
Brander  Matthews,  so  recently  as  1901,  thought  to  hold  up  slang; 
it  is  now  perfectly  good  American. 

The  contrary  movement  of  words  from  the  legitimate  vocabulary 
into  slang  is  constantly  witnessed.  Some  one  devises  a  new  and 
arresting  trope  or  makes  use  of  an  old  one  under  circumstances 
arresting  the  public  attention,  and  at  once  it  is  adopted  into  slang, 
given  a  host  of  remote  significances,  and  ding-donged  ad  nauseam. 
The  Booseveltian  ph]:ases,  nMick-raker,  Ananias  Clvh,  short  omd  ugly 
word,  nature-faker  and  big-stick,  offer  examples.  Not  one  of  them 
was  new  and  not  one  of  them  was  of  much  pungency,  but  Boosevelt's 
vast  talent  for  delighting  the  yokelry  threw  about  them  a  charming 
air,  and  so  they  entered  into  current  slang  and  were  mouthed  idiot- 
ically for  months.    Another  eouonple  is  to  be  found  in  steamf'roUer. 
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It  wa8'\&r8t  heard  of  in  American  politics  in  June,  1908,  when  it 
WEB  applied  by  Oswald  F.  Schuette,  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Oceoffi,  to 
the  methods  employed  by  the  BooeevellrTaft  majority  in  the  Be- 
publican  National  Committee  in  over-riding  the  protests  against 
seating  Taf t  delegates  f r(Hn  Alabama  and  Arkansas.  At  once  it 
struck  the  popular  fancy  and  was  soon  in  general  use.  All  the  usual 
derivatives  appeared,  to  gteamvroUer,  steaanrTollered,  and  so  on. 
Since  then  the  term  has  gradually  forced  its  way  back  into  good 
usage,  and  even  gone  over  to  England.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
World  War  it  actually  appeared  in  the  most  solemn  English  reviews^ 
and  once  or  twice,  I  believe,  in  state  papers. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  slang  by  popular  etymologists  is  de- 
voted to  proofs  that  this  or  that  locution  is  not  really  slang  at  all — 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  in  Milton^  or  in  the  Authorized 
Version.  These  scientists^  of  course^  overlook  the  plain  fact  that 
slang,  like  the  folk-song,  is  not  the  creation  of  people  in  the  mass, 
but  of  definite  individuals^^  and  that  its  character  as  slang  depends 
entirely  upon  its  adoption  by  the  ignorant,  who  use  its  novelties  too 
assiduously  and  with  too  little  imagination,  and  so  debase  them 
to  the  estate  of  worn-out  coins,  smooth  and  valueless.  It  is  this 
error,  often  shared  by  philologists  of  sounder  information,  that  lies 
under  the  doctrine  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  full  of  slang, 
and  that  the  Bard  showed  but  a  feeble  taste  in  language.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  The  business  of  writing  English,  in  his  day, 
was  unharassed  by  the  proscriptions  of  purists^  and  so  the  vocabu- 
lary could  be  enriched  more  f  acilely  than  today,  but  though  Shake- 
speare and  his  fellow-dramatists  quickly  adopted  such  neologisms  as 
to  hustle,  to  huddle,  hump,  hubhvb  and  pai,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  exercised  a  sound  discretion  and  that  the  slang  of  the 
Bankside  was  full  of  words  and  phrases  which  they  were  never 
tempted  to  use.  In  our  own  day  the  same  discrimination  is  exer- 
cised by  all  writers  of  sound  taste.  On  the  one  hand  they  disregard 
the  senseless  prohibitions  of  schoolmasters,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  draw  the  line  with  more  or  less  watdifulness,  according  as  they 
are  of  conservative  or  liberal  habit    I  find  (he  hest  of  the  hunch  and 

*  Cf.  Poetic  OrigiiiB  and  the  Ballad,  by  Louise  Found;  New  York,  1921. 
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johe-snUih  in  Saintsbury ;  ^  one  could  scarcely  imagine  ei  Jier  in 
Walter  Pater.  But  by  the  same  token  one  could  not  imagine  chicken 
(for  young  girl),^  aher  mi,  to  come  across  or  to  camouflage  in  Saintsr 
bury. 

What  slang  actually  conBists  of  doean't  depend,  in  truth,  upon 
intrinsic  qualities^  but  upon  the  surrounding  circumstances.  It  is 
the  user  that  determines  the  matter,  and  particularly  the  user's 
habitual  way  of  thinking.    If  he  chooses  words  carefully,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  their  meaning  and  savor,  then  no  word  that  he 
usee  seriously  will  belong  to  slang,  but  if  his  speech  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  terms  poll-parroted,  and  he  has  no  sense  of  their  shades 
and  limitations,  then  slang  will  bulk  largely  in  his  vocabulary.     In 
its  origin  it  is  nearly  always  respectable;  it  is  devised,  not  by  the 
stupid  populace,  but  by  individuals  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  as  Whitney 
says,  it  is  a  product  of  an  ^^exuberance  of  mental  activity,  and  the 
natural  delight  of  language-making."    But  when  its  inventions  hap- 
pen to  strike  the  popular  fancy  and  are  adopted  by  the  mob,  they 
are  soon  worn  thread-bare  and  so  lose  all  piquancy  and  significance, 
and,  in  Whitney's  words,  become  "incapable  of  expressing  anything 
that  is  real."  ^®     This  is  the  history  of  such  slang  phrases,  often 
intern^tive,  as  "HoVd  you  like  to  be  the  ice-man  ?"  "How's  your 
poor  feet?"  "Merci  pour  la  langouste,"  "Have  a  heart,"  "This  is 
the  life,"  "Where  did  you  get  that  hat?"  *  Would  you  for  fifty 
cents  ?"  "Let  her  go,  Gallagher,"  "Shoo-fly,  don't  bother  me,"  "Don't 
wake  him  up"  and  "Let  Qeorge  do  it"     The  last  well  exhibits  the 
process.    It  originated  in  France,  as  "Laissez  faire  h  Georges,"  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  and  at  the  start  had  satirical  reference 
to  the  multiform  activities  of  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise,  prime 
minister  to  Louis  XII.  ^^    It  later  became  common  slang,  was  trans- 

*  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  xii,  p.  144. 

*  Curiously  enough,  the  American  language,  usually  so  fertile  in  words  to 
express  shades  of  meaning,  has  no  respectable  synonym  for  chicken.  In  English 
there  is  flapper,  in  French  there  is  ingenue,  and  in  German  there  is  backfisch. 
Usually  either  tiie  English  or  the  French  word  is  borrowed. 

*•  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language;  New  York,  1897,  p.  113. 

«C/.  Two  Children  in  Old  Paris,  by  Gertrude  Slaughter;  New  York,  1918, 
p.  233.  Another  American  popular  saying,  once  embodied  in  a  coon  song,  may 
be  traced  to  a  sentence  in  tne  prayer  of  the  Old  Dessauer  before  tiie  battle'  of 
Kesseldorf,  Dec.  15,  1745:  "Or  if  Thou  wilt  not  help  me,  don't  help  those 
HundYogte," 
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lated  into  English,  had  a  revival  during  the  early  days  of  David 
Lloyd  George's  career,  was  adopted  into  American  without  any  com- 
preh^ision  of  either  its  first  or  its  latest  significance,  and  enjoyed 
Ahe  brief  popularity  of  a  year. 

/  Krapp  attempts  to  distinguish  between  slang  and  sound  idiom 
/  by  setting  up  the  doctrine  that  the  former  is  ^^more  expressive  than 
^  the  situation  demands."  ^'It  is/'  he  says,  ^^a  kind  of  hyperesthesia 
in  the  use  of  language.  To  laugh  in  your  deeve  is  idiom  because 
it  arises  out  of  a  natural  situation;  it  is  a  metaphor  derived  from 
the  picture  of  one  raising  his  sleeve  to  his  face  to  hide  a  smiley  a 
metaphor  which  arose  naturally  enough  in  early  periods  when  sleeves 
were  long  and  flowing;  but  to  talk  through  your  hat  is  slang,  not 
only  because  it  is  new,  but  also  because  it  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  the  truth."  ^^  The  theory,  unluckily,  is  combated  by  many  plain 
facts.  To  hcmd  it  to  him,  to  get  wuhm/  with  ii  and  even  to  hand  him 
a  lemon  are  certainly  not  metaphors  that  transcend  the  practicable 
and  probable,  and  yet  all  are  undoubtedly  slang.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  palpable  exaggeration  in  such  phrases  as  ^%e  is  not  worth 
the  powder  it  would  take  to  kill  him,"  in  such  adjectives  as  hreak- 
bone  (fever),  and  in  such  compounds  as  fire-eater j  and  yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  dismiss  them  as  slang.  Between  block-head  and  boner 
head  there  is  little  to  choose,  but  the  former  is  sound  English, 
whereas  the  latter  is  American  slang.  So  with  many  familiar 
similes,  6.  g.,  like  greased  lightning,  as  scarce  as  herCs  teeth;  they 
are  grotesque  hyperboles,  but  surely  not  slang. 

The  true  distinction  between  slang  and  more  seemly  idiom,  in  so 
far  as  any  distinction  exists  at  all,  is  that  indicated  by  Whitney. 
Slang  originates  in  an  effort,  always  by  ingenious  individuals^  to 
make  the  language  more  vivid  and  expressive.  When  in  the  form 
of  single  words  it  may  appear  as  new  metaphors,  e.  g.,  bird  and 
peach;  as  back  formations,  e.  g,,  beaut  and  flu;  as  composition- 
forms,  6.  g.,  whaidyecailem  and  attaboy;  as  picturesque  compounds, 
e.  g.,  booze-foundry;  as  onomatopes,  e.  g.,  biff  and  zovne;  or  in  any 
other  of  the  shapes  that  new  terms  take.  If,  by  the  chances  that^ 
condition  language-making,  it  acquires  a  special  and  limited  mean- 
ing, not  served  by  any  existing  locution,  it  enters  into  sound  idiom 

>«  Modern  EngUsli,  p.  211. 
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and  is  presently  wholly  legitimatized;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
adopted  by  the  populace  as  a  oounter-word  and  employed  with  such 
banal  imitatiyeness  that  it  soon  loses  any  definite  significance  what- 
enrer,  then  it  remains  slang  and  is  avoided  by  the  finical  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  process  is  afforded  by  totMMf^ot.  It  first  ap- 
peared as  English  school-boy  slang,  but  its  obvious  utility  soon 
brought  it  into  good  usage.  In  one  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  book% 
'Taul  Kelver,"  there  is  the  following  dialogue: 

'The  wonderful  songs  that  nobody  ever  sings,  the  wonderful  pictures  that 
nobody  ever  paints,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    It^s  tommy-rot  I" 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  slang." 

''WeU,  you  know  what  I  mean.    What  is  the  proper  wordT    Give  it  to  me." 

**1  suppose  you  mean  oant." 

"No,  I  don't.  Cant  is  something  that  you  don't  believe  in  yourself.  It's 
tommy-rot;  there  isn't  any  other  word." 

Nor  was  there  any  other  word  for  hubhvb  and  to  dwimdle  in 
Shakespeare's  time;  he  adopted  and  dignified  them  because  they 
met  genuine  needs.  ]^or  was  there  any  other  satisfactory  word  for 
graft  when  it  came  in,  nor  for  rowdy,  nor  for  hoom,  nor  for  joy- 
ride,  nor  for  omnibus-hUl,  nor  for  docker,  nor  for  trust-bvster.  Such 
words  often  retain  a  humorous  quality ;  they  are  used  satirically  and 
hence  appear  but  seldom  in  wholly  serious  discourse.  But  they 
have  standing  in  the  language  nevertheless^  and  only  a  prig  would 
hesitate  to  use  them  as  Saintsbury  used  the  best  of  the  htmch  and 
joke-smith. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  an  apt  and  ingenious  neologism,  by  fall- 
ing too  quickly  into  the  gaping  maw  of  the  proletariat,  is  spoiled 
forthwith.  Once  it  becomes,  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  phrase,  ^^a 
cheap  generic  term,  a  substitute  for  differentiated  specific  expres- 
sions," it  quickly  acquires  such  flatness  that  the  fastidious  flee  it 
as  a  plague.  One  recalls  many  capital  verb-phrases,  thus  rained 
by  unintelligent  appreciation,  e.  g,,  to  hand  him  a  lemon,  to  freeze 
on  to,  to  ha/ae  the  goods,  to  cut  no  ice,  to  give  him  the  glad  hand,  to 
fall  for  U,  and  to  get  hy.  One  recalls,  too,  some  excellent  substan- 
tives, 6.  g.,  dope  and  dvh,  and  compounds,  e.  g.,  come^on  and  easy^ 
mark,  and  verbs,  e.  g.,  to  vaanp.  These  are  all  quite  as  sound  in 
structure  as  the  great  naiajority  of  our  most  familiar  words  and 
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phrases  to  cui  no  ice,  for  example,  is  oertainlj  as  good  as  to  hvJtter 
no  parsnips — ^but  their  adoption  by  the  ignorant  and  their  endless 
use  and  misuse  in  all  sorts  of  situations  have  left  them  tattered  and 
obnoxious,  and  they  will  probably  go  the  way,  as  Matthews  says^  of 
all  the  other  ^'temporary  phrases  which  spring  up,  one  scarcely  knows 
how,  and  flourish  unaccountably  for  a  few  months,  and  then  disap- 
pear forever,  leaving  no  sign«"  Matthews  is  wrong  in  two  particu- 
lars here.  They  do  not  arise  by  any  mysterious  parthenogenesis,  but. 
come  from  sources  which,  in  many  cases,  may  be  determined.  And 
they  last,  alas^  a  good  deal  more  than  a  month.  Shoo- fly  afflicted  the 
American  people  for  at  least  two  years^  and  ^^I  don't  think"  and 
dber  nii  quite  as  long.    Even  ^^good-tu^Ti^'  lasted  a  whole  year. 

A  very  large  part  of  our  current  slang  is  propagated  by  the  news- 
papers, and  much  of  it  is  invented  by  newspaper  writers.  One  need 
but  turn  to  the  slang  of  baseball  to  find  numerous  examples.  Such 
phrases  as  to  clout  the  sphere,  the  imtial  sack,  to  dam  the  piU  and  the 
dexter  meadow  are  obviously  not  of  bleachers  manufacture.  There 
is  not  enough  imagination  in  that  depressing  army  to  devise  such 
things;  more  often  than  not,  there  is  not  even  enough  intelligence 
to  comprehend  them.  The  true  place  of  their  origin  is  the  perch 
of  the  newspaper  reporters,  whose  competence  and  compensation  is 
largely  estimated,  at  least  on  papers  of  wide  circulation,  by  their 
capacity  for  inventing  novelties.  The  supply  is  so  large  that  connois- 
seurship  has  grown  up;  an  extra-fecund  slang-maker  on  the  press 
has  his  following.  During  the  summer  of  1913  the  Chicago  Record" 
Herdtd,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  extravagant  fancy  of  its  baseball 
reporters,  asked  its  readers  if  they  would  prefer  a  return  to  plain 
English.  Such  of  them  as  were  literate  enough  to  send  in  their 
votes  were  almost  unanimously  against  a  change.  As  one  of  them 
said,  ^^one  is  nearer  the  pai^when  Schulte  slams  the  piUs  than  when 
he  merely  hUs  the  ball/'  /  In  all  other  fields  the  newspapers  originate 
and  propagate  slang,  paAicuIarly  in  politics.  Most  of  our  political 
slang-terms  since  the  Civil  War,  from  porh-harrd  to  steam^rroUer, 
have  been  their  inventions.  The  English  newspapers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  anomalies  such  as  Pink-On,  lean  in  the  other  di- 
rection; their  fault  is  not  slanginess,  but  an  otiose  ponderosity — in 
Dean  Alford's  words,  ^^the  insisting  on  calling  common  things  by 


/ 
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uncommon  names;  changing  oar  ordinary  ahort  Saxon  nouns  and 
verba  for  long  words  derived  from  the  Latin."W  The  American 
newspapers,  years  ago,  passed  through  such  a  sta^  of  bombast,  but 
since  the  invention  of  yellow  journalism  by  the  elder  James  Oordon 
Bennett — that  is,  the  invention  of  journalism  for  the  frankly  igno- 
rant and  vulgar — ^they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  'Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  noted  the  change  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  ^The 
whole  country,"  he  wrote  to  Bayard  Taylor  in  1878,  "owing  to  the 
contagion  of  our  newspaper  ^exchange'  system,  is  flooded,  deluged, 
swamped  beneath  a  muddy  tide  of  slang."  ^^  A  thousand  alarmed 
watchmen  have  sought  to  stay  it  since,  but  in  vain.  The  great 
majority  of  our  newspapers,  including  all  those  of  large  circulation, 
are  chiefly  written,  as  one  observer  says,  "not  in  English,  but  in  a 
strange  jargon  of  words  that  would  have  made  Addison  or  Milton 
shudder  in  despair."  ^^ 


2. 

yfajr  Slang 

'^During  the  war,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "our 
army  was  slow  in  manufacturing  words.  .  .  •  The  Engli^  army 
invented  not  only  more  war  slang  than  the  American,  but  much 
more  expressive  slang.  In  fact,  we  took  over  a  numb^  of  their 
words,  such  as  dud,  cootie  and  bus  (for  aeroplcune).  •  .  .  During 
the  first  year  of  [American  participation  in]  the  war  the  Americans 
had  no  slang  word  for  Oermaru  Hun  was  used  spiaringly,  but  only 
by  officers.  Fritzie  was  rare.  Boche  was  tried,  but  proved  to  be 
ill  adapted  to  Americans.  They  seemed  afraid  of  it,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  often  pronounced  botch.  Finally,  after  a  year  all  these 
foreign  substitutes  were  abandoned  by  the  enlisted  men,  and  the 
German  became  Jerry,     Curiously  enough,  the  word  was  almost 

>*A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English,  p.  244. 

^Life  and  Letters  of  E.  G.  Stedman,  ed.  by  Laura  Stedman  and  George  AL 
Gould;  New  York,  1910,  vol.  i,  p.  477. 

"Governor  M.  R.  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Anti-Saloon  League,  Washington,  Dec.  13^  1917. 
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invariably  used  in  the  singular.  We  heard  a  soldier  telling  about 
a  patrol  encounter  in  which  he  and  twenty  companions  had  driven 
a  slightly  larger  German  force  out  of  an  abandoned  farmhouse,  and 
he  said:  'When  we  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  Jerry' 
He  stuck  to  that  usage  all  through  the  story.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  war  the  American  army  began  to  find  names  for  various  things^ 
but  the  slang  list  of  the  first  year  waa  short  The  French  army  was 
the  most  prolific  of  all  in  language,  and  several  large  dictionaries  of 
French  trench  slang  have  already  been  published." 

The  chief  cause  of  this  American  backwardness  is  not  far  to  seek. 
During  the  first  year  of  American  parlicipation  in  the  war  few 
Americans  got  to  France,  and  those  who  did  found  an  enormous 
army  of  Britishers  already  in  the  field.  These  Britishers,  in  their 
three  years  of  service,  had  developed  a  vast  vocabulary  of  slang,  and 
it  stood  ready  for  usa  Naturally  enough,  some  of  it  was  borrowed 
forthwith,  though  not  much.  When  the  main  American  army  fol- 
lowed in  1918  there  was  little  need  to  make  extensive  additions  to 
it  Frog,  for  Frendymidn,  was  entirely  satisfactory ;  why  substitute 
anything  else  ?  So  waa  cootie.  So  was  bus.  So  was  Holy  Joe,  for 
chaplain.  So  were  hlimp.  Jack  Johnson,  whizzrhcmg,  to  strafe  and 
piUrbox.  Whatever  was  needed  further  was  adapted  from  the  every- 
day slang  of  the  United  States.  Thus^  Jumdshaker  came  to  mean  a 
soldier  sycophantic  to  officers,  to  bust  got  the  new  meaning  of 
to  demote,  and  the  cowboy  outfit  was  borrowed  for  general  military 
use.  Most  of  the  remaining  slang  that  developed  among  the  troops 
was  derisory,  e.  g.,  Sears-Roebuck  for  a  new  lieutenant,  loot  for 
lieutenant,  Jetvish  cavalry  for  the  Quartermaster's  force,  belly-rob- 
ber tor  the  mess-sergeant,  punk  for  bread,  canaiedrmonkey  for  the 
French  canned  beef,  gold-fish  for  canned  salmon.  Much  that  re- 
mained was  obscene,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  simple  application  of 
obscene  verbs  and  adjectives,  long  familiar,  to  special  military  uses. 
In  the  ''Vocabulary  of  the  A.  E.  F."  compiled  by  E.  A.  Hecker  and 
Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.,^^  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  terms  listed  show 
more  or  less  indecency;  the  everyday  speech  of  the  troops  was 
extraordinarily  dirty.    But  in  this  department,  as  I  say,  there  were 

^It  remains  nnpubliahed,  but  the  oompilers  hare  kindly  placed  it  at  my 
disposal. 
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yery  few  new  ooinagee.  In  all  deparbnents,  in  trath,  the  favorite 
phrases  were  not  invented  in  the  field  bat  brought  from  home, 
e.  g.,  corp  for  corporal,  sarge  for  sergeant,  to  salvage  for  to  steal,  chow 
for  food.  Even  gob,  doughboy  and  leathemedc  were  not  new.  Oob 
and  leathemeck  had  been  in  uae  in  the  navy  for  a  long  while,  though 
the  common  civilian  designation  for  a  sailor  had  been  jaehie^  The 
origin  of  the  terms  is  much  disputed.  Gob  is  variously  explained 
as  a  derivative  from  the  Chinese  ( ?)  word  gobshUe,  and  as  the  old 
word  gob,  signifying  a  large,  irregular  mass,  applied  to  a  new  usa 
The  original  meaning  of  gobshUe  I  don't  know.  One  correspondent 
suggests  that  gob  was  first  used  to  designate  sailors  because  of  their 
somewhat  voracious  and  noisy  habits  of  feeding.  Hie  tells  a  story 
of  an  old  masterat-arms  who  happened  into  a  land  aero-station  and 
found  a  party  of  sailors  solemnly  at  tabla  ^^My  Gawd,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'lookit  the  gobs,  usin'  forks  an'  all !"  Doughboy  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  infantry  only.  It  originated  in  the  fact  that 
infantrymen,  on  practise  marches^  were  served  rations  of  flour,  and 
that  they  made  crude  biscuits  of  this  flour  when  they  halted. 
Leatherneck  needs  no  explanation.  It  obviously  refers  to  the  sun- 
burn suffered  by  marines  in  the  tropica  HardrhoUed  seems  to  have 
originated  among  the  Americans  in  France.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
specimens  of  army  slang  that  shows  any  sign  of  surviving  in  the 
general  speech.  The  only  others  that  I  can  think  of  are  cootie,  gob, 
leatherneck,  doughboy,  frog,  and  btu^k-private.  Hand-duiker,  since 
the  war  ended,  has  resumed  its  old  meaning  of  an  excessively  affable 
man.  Top-sergeant,  during  the  war,  suffered  an  interesting  philo- 
logical change,  like  that  already  noticed  in  btaicombe.  First  it 
degenerated  to  top-sarge  and  then  to  plain  top.  To  a,  w.  o.  I.  is 
already  almost  forgotten.  So  is  bevo  officer.  So  are  such  charming 
inventions  as  svhmarvne  for  bedrpa/n.  The  favorite  affirmations  of 
the  army,  ^TU  say  so,"  "I'll  tell  the  world,"  "You  said  it,"  etc, 
are  also  passing  out  From  the  French,  save  for  a  few  grotesque 
mispronunciations  of  common  French  phrases^  e.  g.,  boocoop,  the 
doughboys  seem  to  have  borrowed  nothing  whatsoever.  To  camouflage 
was  already  in  use  in  the  United  States  long  before  the  country 
entered  the  war,  and  such  aviation  terms  as  ace,  chandelle,  vriUe 
and  glissade  were  seldom  heard  outside  the  air-force. 
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The  waiHdang  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Gtennans  was 
enormously  richer,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  has  survived.    One 

• 

need  but  glance  at  the  vocabulary  in  the  last  edition  of  Oassell's 
Dictionary  ^^  or  at  such  works  as  Gaston  Esnault's  ^^Le  Foilu  Tel 
Qu'il  se  Parle"  ^®  or  Karl  Bergmann's  **Wie  der  Feldgraue 
Spricht*'  ^*  to  note  the  great  difference.  The  only  work  which  pre- 
tends to  cover  the  subject  of  American  war-slang  is  ^^'New  Words 
Self-Defined/'  by  Prof.  0.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  ITaval  Acad- 
emy.^^  It  is  pieced  out  with  much  English  slang,  and  not  a  little 
French  slang. 

IT  London,  1919. 
'  ^  PariB,  1919. 
^Oieeaen,  1916. 
"New  York,  1919. 
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1. 

English  as  a  World  Langtuige 

The  great  Jakob  Grimm,  the  founder  of  comparatiye  philology, 
hazarded  the  guess  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  that 
English  would  one  day  become  the  chief  language  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  crowd  out  several  of  the  then  principal  idioms  alto- 
gether. ^'In  wealth,  wisdom  and  strict  economy/'  he  said,  '^one 
of  the  other  living  languages  can  vie  with  it."  At  that  time  the 
guess  was  bold,  for  English  was  still  in  fifth  place,  with  not  only 
French  and  German  ahead  of  it,  but  also  Spanish  and  Russian.  In 
1801,  according  to  Michael  George  Mulhall,  the  relative  standing  of 
the  five,  in  the  number  of  persons  using  them,  was  as  follows : 

French    31,450,000 

Russian    30,7710^000 

Gennan    30,320,000 

Spanish    26,190,000 

English     20,520,000* 

'Jespersen,  in  his  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  p.  244, 
lists  a  number  of  estimates  for  previous  periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  English  was  variously  estimated  to  be  spoken  by  from  four  to 
five  millions  of  persons,  German  bv  ten,  Russian  by  three,  French  by  from  ten 
to  twelve,  Spanish  by  eight  and  a  half  and  Italian  by  nine  and  a  half.  French 
was  thus  in  first  place,  closely  followed  by  German,  with  English  fifth.  In  the 
year  1600  English  was  spoken  by  six  millions,  German  by  ten,  Russian  by  three, 
French  by  fourteen,  Spanish  by  eight  and  a  half,  and  Italian  by  nine  and  a  h^f. 
The  six  languages  thus  ranked  exactly  as  they  had  ranked  a  century  before,  but 
with  French  showing  a  greatly  increased  lead,  and  English  slowly  spreading.  In 
the  year  1700  the  various  estimates  were:  English,  eight  and  a  half  millions; 
German  ten;  Russian,  from  three  to  fifteen;  French,  twenty;  Spanish,  eight 
and  a  half;  Italian,  from  nine  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Jespersen  shows  that 
Mulhall's  estimate,  given  above,  differed  a  good  deal  from  that  of  other  statis- 
ticians. The  guesses  made  in  the  year  1800  and  thereabout  ranged  as  fellows: 
English,  twenty  to  forty;  Grerman,  thirty  to  thirty-three;  Russian,  twenty-five 
to  thirty-one;  French,  twenty-seven  to  thirty-one;  Spanish,  twenty-six;  Italian, 
fourteen  to  fifteen.    Mulhall  did  not  list  Itidian. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  was  then  but  little  more 
than  5,000,000,  but  in  twenty  years  it  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
thereafter  it  increased  steadily  and  enormously,  and  by  1860  it  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  that  time  the 
majority  of  English-speaking  persons  in  the  world  have  lived  on 
this  side  of  the  water;  today  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  the  whole 
British  Empire.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  American  popula- 
tion, beginning  with  the  great  immigrations  of  the  30's  and  40's, 
quickly  lifted  English  to  fourth  place  among  the  languages,  and 
then  to  third,  to  second  and  to  first.  When  it  took  the  lead  the 
attention  of  philologists  was  actively  directed  to  the  matter,  and  in 
1868  one  of  them,  a  German  named  Brackebusch,  first  seriously 
raised  the  question  whether  English  was  destined  to  obliterate  cer- 
tain of  the  older  tongues.^  Brackebusch  decided  against  it  on 
various  philological  grounds,  none  of  them  particularly  sound.  Hi 
own  figures,  as  the  following  table  from  his  dissertation  shows^^ 
were  rather  against  him: 

English    60,000,000 

German    62,000,000 

Russian    46,000,000 

French    46,000,000 

Spanish    40,000,000 

This  is  1868.  Before  another  generation  had  passed  the  lead  of 
English,  still  because  of  the  great  growth  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  more  impressive,  as  the  following  figures  for  1890  show: 

English    111,100,000 

German 76,200,000 

Russian    76,000,000 

*Long  before  this  the  general  question  of  the  relative  superiority  of  various 
languages  had  been  debated  in  Germany.  In  1796  the  Berlin  Academy  offered  a 
prise  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Ideal  of  a  Perfect  Language.  It  was  won  by  one 
Jenisch  with  a  treatise  bearing  the  sonorous  title  of  A  Philosophical-Critical 
Comparison  and  Estimate  of  Fourteen  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  of 
Europe,  via.,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish,  Russian  and  Lithuanian. 

*I8  E^lish  Destined  to  Become  the  Universal  Language?  by  W.  Brackebusch; 
Gdtting«n>  1308. 
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Frendi    51,200,000 

Spanish    42,800,000 

ItaUaa    33,400,000 

Portuguese    13,000,000  * 

The  next  estimateB^  for  the  year  1900,  I  take  from  JesperseiL 
The  statisticiaiiB  responBible  for  them  I  do  not  know : 

EngliBh   from  116,000,000  to  123,000,000 

German    from  75,000,000  to    80,000,000 

Russian    from  70,000,000  to    85,000,000 

French    from  45,000,000  to    52,000,000 

Spanish    from  44,000,000  to    58,000,000 

Italian    from  34,000,000  to    54,000,000 

!Now  comes  an  estimate  bb  of  1911 :  ^ 

English   160,000,000 

German 130,000,000 

Russian    100,000,000 

French    70,000,000 

Spanish  50,000,000 

Italian    50,000,000 

Portuguese    25,000,000 

And  now  one,  somewhat  more  moderate,  as  of  1912 : 

English   150,000,000 

German    90,000,000 

Russian    106,000,000 

French    47,000,000 

Spanish  52,000,000 

ItaUan    37,000,000* 

If  we  accept  the  1911  estimate,  we  find  English  spoken  by  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  piersons  as  spoke  it  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  by  nearly  eight  times  as  many  as  spoke  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  ITo  other  langoage  spread  to  any 
such  extent  during  the  century.  Oerman  made  a  fourfold  gain,  but 
that  was  just  half  the  gain  made  by  English.  Russian,  despite  the 
vast  extension  of  the  Bussian  Empire  during  the  century,  barely 

*I  take  these  figures  from  A  Modem  English  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Buehler; 
New  York,  1900,  p.  3. 
■  World  Almanac,  1014,  p.  63.    See  also  EngUah,  March,  1010,  p.  20. 
•Hickmann's  Geograj^sch-Statistischer  Uniyersal-Atlas. 
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more  than  tripled  its  users,  and  French  barely  doubled  them.  Per- 
haps all  of  the  figures  in  the  table  are  excessive;  that  is  almost 
certainly  true  of  German,  and  probably  also  true  of  English  and 
French.    The  same  authority,  in  1921,  modified  them  as  follows: 

EngliBh  160,000,000 

German  120,000,000 

RuBBian 90,000,000 

French    60,000,000 

Spanish 55,000,000 

ItaUan    40,000,000 

Portuguese 80,000,000* 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  German  estimate  is  still  far  too 
high;  probably  even  Hickmann's  90,000,000  is  too  liberal.  The 
number  of  Oermans  in  Germany  is  about  60,000,000,  and  in  Ger- 
man Austria  not  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000.  Add  the 
German-speaking  inhabitants  of  Holstein,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  lost 
portions  of  Silesia  and  the  Dantzig  territory:  perhaps  3,000,000 
mora  Then  the  German-speaking  peoples  of  the  Baltic  region,  of 
Transylvania  and  of  Russia:  at  most,  2,000,000.  Then  the  German- 
speaking  colonists  in  North  and  South  America :  2,000,000  or  3,000,- 
000  mora  Altogether,  I  put  the  number  of  living  users  of  German 
at  less  than  75,000,000,  which  is  probably  no  more  than  half  of 
the  number  of  living  users  of  English.  Japanese,  I  daresay,  should 
follow  French :  it  is  spoken  by  at  least  60,000,000  persons*  But  it 
seems  to  be  making  very  little  progress,  and  its  difficulties  put  it  out 
of  consideration  as  a  world  languaga  Chinese,  too,  may  be  disre- 
garded, for  though  it  is  spoken  by  more  than  300,000,000  persons, 
it  is  split  into  half  a  dozen  mutually  unintelligible  dialects,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  spreading  beyond  the  Umits  of  China;  in  fact,  it 
is  yielding  to  other  languages  along  the  borders,  especially  to  Eng- 
lish in  the  seaports.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hindustani,  which 
is  the  language  of  100,000,000  inhabitants  of  British  India;  it  shows 
wide  dialectical  variations  and  the  people  who  speak  it  are  not  likely 
to  spread.  But  English  is  the  possession  of  a  race  that  is  still  push- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  wherever  that  race  settles  the  existing  lan- 
guages tend  to  succumb.    Thus  French,  despite  the  passionate  re- 

*  World  AhnanaCy  1921,  p.  146. 
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Bifltance  of  the  French-Canadians^  is  gradually  decaying  in  Canada; 
in  all  newly-settled  regions  English  is  universal  And  thus  Spanish 
is  dying  out  in  our  own  Southwest,  and  promises  to  meet  with  severe 
competition  in  some  of  the  nearer  parts  of  Latin-America.  The 
English  control  of  the  sea  has  likewise  carried  the  language  into  far 
places.  There  is  scarcely  a  merchant  ship-captain  on  deep  water,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  does  not  find  some  acquaintance  with  it 
necessary,  and  it  has  become,  in  debased  forms,  the  Imgud  frasica 
of  Oceanica  and  the  Ear  East  generally.  ^Three-fourths  of  the 
world's  mail  matter/'  says  E.  H.  Babbitt,  ^'is  now  addressed  in 
English,"  and  ^^ore  than  half  of  the  world's  newspapers  are  printed 
in  English."  « 

Brackebusch,  in  the  speculative  paper  just  mentioned,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  domination  of  English  would  be  pre- 
vented by  its  unphonetic  spelling,  its  grammatical  decay  and  the 
general  difficulties  that  a  foreigner  encounters  in  seeking  to  master 
it.  '^The  simplification  of  its  grammar,"  he  said,  with  true  philo- 
logical fatuity,  '^is  the  commencement  of  dissolution,  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  its  extraordinary  tendency  to  degenerate  into  slang 
of  every  kind  is  the  foreshadowing  of  its  approaching  dismember- 
ment" But  in  the  same  breath  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  ^Hhe 
greater  development  it  has  obtained"  was  the  result  of  this  very 
simplification  of  grammar,  and  an  inspection  of  the  rest  of  his 
reasoning  quickly  shows  its  unsoundness,  even  without  an  appeal 
to  the  plain  facts.  The  spelling  of  a  language,  whether  it  be  phonetic 
or  not,  has  little  to  do  with  its  spread.  Very  few  men  learn  it  by 
studying  books;  they  learn  it  by  hearing  it  spoken.  As  for  gram- 
matical decay,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  dissolution,  but  a  sign  of  active  life 
and  constantly  renewed  strength.  To  the  professional  philologist, 
perhaps  it  may  sometimes  appear  otherwise.  HSe  is  apt  to  estimate 
languages  by  looking  at  their  complexity;  the  Greek  aorist  elicits 
his  admiration  because  it  presents  enormous  difficulties  and  is  in- 
ordinately subtla  But  the  object  of  language  is  not  to  bemuse 
grammarians,  but  to  convey  ideas,  and  the  more  simply  it  accom- 

■The   Geography  of   Great  Languages,   World's  Work,   Feb.,   1908,   p.   9907. 
Babbitt  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  English  will  be  spoken  by  1,100,000,000 
persons,  as  against  500,000,000  speakers  of  Russian,  300,000,000  of  Spanish, 
^  160,000,000  of  German  and  60,000,000  of  French. 
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plifihes  that  object  the  more  effectiyelj  it  meets  the  needs  of  an 
energetio  and  practical  people  and  the  larger  its  inherent  vitality. 
The  history  of  every  language  of  Europe,  since  the  earliest  days 
of  which  we  have  record,  is  a  history  of  simplifications.  Even  such 
languages  as  Oerman,  which  still  cling  to  a  great  many  exasperating 
inflections,  including  the  absurd  inflection  of  the  article  for  gender, 
are  less  highly  inflected  than  they  used  to  be,  and  are  proceeding 
slowly  but  surely  toward  analysis.  The  fact  that  English  has  gone 
further  along  that  road  than  any  other  civilized  tongue  is  not  a 
proof  of  its  decrepitude,  but  a  proof  of  its  continued  strength. 
Brought  into  free  competition  with  another  language,  say  Oerman 
or  French  or  Spanish,  it  is  almost  certain  to  prevail,  if  only  because 
it  is  vastly  easier — ^that  is^  as  a  spoken  language — ^to  learn.  The 
foreigner  essaying  it^  indeed,  finds  his  chief  difficulty,  not  in  mas- 
tering its  forms,  but  in  grasping  its  lack  of  forms.  He  doesn't  have 
to  learn  a  new  and  complex  grammar;  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  forget 
grammar. 

Once  he  has  done  so,  the  rest  is  a  mere  matter  of  acquiring  a 
vocabulary.  He  can  make  himself  understood,  given  a  few  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs  and  numerals,  without  troubling  himself  in  the 
slightest  about  accidenca  '^e  see  she''  is  bad  English,  perhaps, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  obscure — and  on  some  not 
too  distant  tomorrow  it  may  be  very  fair  American.  Essaying  an 
inflected  language,  the  beginner  must  go  into  the  matter  far  more 
deeply  before  he  may  hope  to  be  understood.  Bradley,  in  "The 
Making  of  English,"  •  shows  clearly  how  German  and  English  differ 
in  this  respect,  and  how  great  is  the  advantage  of  English.  In  the 
latter  the  verb  smg  has  but  eight  f orms^  and  of  these  three  are 
entirely  obsolete,  one  is  obsolescent,  and  two  more  may  be  dropped 
out  without  damage  to  comprehension.  In  German  the  correspond- 
ing verb,  singen,  has  no  fewer  than  sisteen  forms.  How  far  English 
has  proceeded  toward  the  complete  obliteration  of  inflections  is  shown 
by  such  barbarous  forms  of  it  as  Pidgin  English  and  Beach-la-Mar, 
in  which  the  flnal  step  is  taken  without  appreciable  loss  of  clarity. 
The  Pidgin  English  verb  is  identical  in  all  tenses.  Oo  stands  for 
both  went  and  gone;  makes  is  both  make  and  made.    In  the  same 

•  New  York,  1916,  p.  6  ff. 
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way  there  is  no  dedension  of  the  pronoun  for  case.  My  is  thns  I, 
me,  mine  and  oar  own  my.  ^^No  belong  my'*  is  ''it  ib  not  mime"  a 
cmde  constmction^  of  conrae,  bat  still  dearly  intelligible.  Ghina- 
men  learn  Pidgin  Englidi  in  a  few  mnntha^  and  savages  in  the 
Soath  Seas  mastor  Beacbrla-Mar  almost  as  qaickly.  And  a  white 
man,  onoe  he  has  aocostomed  himself  to  either,  finds  it  strangely 
fluent  and  ezpressiye.  He  cannot  aigae  politics  in  it^  nor  dispute 
upon  transubstantiation,  bat  for  all  the  business  of  every  day  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

This  capacity  of  En^ish  for  dear  and  succinct  utterance  is  fre- 
quently remarked  by  Continental  philologists,  many  of  whom  seem 
inclined  to  agree  with  Grrimm  that  it  will  eventually  supersede  all 
of  the  varying  dialects  now  spoken  in  Europe,  at  least  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Jespersen,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  ''Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Language^"  ^^  discusses  the  matter  very 
penetratingly  and  at  great  length.  "There  is  one  impression,"  he 
sayS)  "that  continually  comes  to  my  mind  whenever  I  think  of  the 
English  language  and  compare  it  with  others:  it  seems  to  me  posi- 
tively and  expressively  mascvUne;  it  is  the  language  of  a  grown- 
up man  and  has  very  little  diildish  or  feminine  about  it.  A  great 
many  things  go  together  to  produce  and  to  confirm  that  impression, 
things  }Aionetical,  grammatical,  and  lexical,  words  and  turns  that 
are  found,  and  words  and  turns  that  are  not  found,  in  the  language." 
He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  "masculine" 
air:  it  is  grounded  diieSy  upon  clarity,  directness  and  forca  He 
says: 

The  English  consonants  are  well  defined;  voiced  and  Toiceleas  consonants 
stand  over  against  each  other  in  neat  symmetry,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  clearly 
and  precisely  pronounced.  You  have  none  of  those  indistinct  or  half-slurred 
consonants  that  aboimd  in  Danish,  for  instance  (such  as  those  in  hatfe,  ha^, 
llrlig),  where  you  hardly  know  whether  it  is  a  consonant  or  a  vowel-glide  that 
meets  the  ear.  The  only  thing  that  might  be  compared  to  this  in  English  is 
the  r  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  but  then  this  has  really  given  up  definitely 
all  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  consonant,  and  is  (in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
South  of  England) ''^  either  frankly  a  vowel  (as  in  "here)  or  else  nothing  at  all 
(in  tiariy  etc.).    Each  English  consonant  belongs  distinctly  to  its  own  type,  a  % 

^ Third  ed.,  rev.;  Leipziff,  1919. 

'^But  certainly  not  in  Uiat  of  the  United  Statesi  save  maybe  in  the  South. 
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is  a  t,  and  a  ib  is  a  ib,  and  there  is  an  end.  There  is  much  lees  modification  of 
a  consonant  by  the  surrounding  vowelg  than  in  some  other  languages;  thus  ncme 
of  that  palatalization  of  consonants  which  gives  an  insinuating  grace  to  such 
languages  as  Russian.  The  vowel  sounds,  too,  are  comparatively  independent  of 
their  surroundings;  and  in  this  respect  the  language  now  has  deviated  widely 
from  the  character  of  Old  English,  and  has  become  more  clear-cut  and  distinct 
in  its  phonetic  structure,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  diphthongization  of  most 
long  vowels  (in  ale,  tohole,  eel,  who,  phonetically  eU,  hoiU,  ijl,  haw)  counteracta 
in  some  degree  this  impression  of  neatness  and  evenness. 

Jespersen  then  pioceeds  to  consider  certain  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  syntax,  and  to  point  out  the  simplicity  and  foro&- 
falnees  of  the  everyday  Engliahvoeabulary.  Tlr5""prianmatrcar 
ness  of  {helajigga^  he  argues  (against  the  old  tradition  in  philol* 
ogy),  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  vigor.    He  says: 

Where  German  has,  for  instance,  aHe  diejevUgen  wUden  tiere,  die  dort  lehen^ 
so  that  the  plural  idea  is  expressed  in  each  word  separately  (apart,  of  course, 
from  the  adverb),  English  has  all  the  wild  animals  that  live  there,  where  aU, 
the  article,  the  adjective,  and  the  relative  pronoun  are  alike  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing any  mark  of  the  plural  number;  the  sense  is  expressed  with  the  greatest 
clearness  imaginable,  and  all  the  unstressed  endings  -e  and  -en,  which  make 
most  German  sentences  so  drawling,  are  avoided. 

The  prevalence  of  very  short  words  in  English,  and  the  syntactical 
law  which  enables  it  to  dispense  with  the  definite  article  in  many 
constructions  ^Srhere  other  languages  think  it  indispensable,  e.g., 
^e  is  shorty'  'dinner  is  ready' " — these  are  further  marks  of  vigor 
and  clarity,  according  to  Dr.  Jespersen.  "  Tirst  come,  first  served,'  " 
he  saySy  '4s  much  more  vigorous  than  the  French  'Premier  venu, 
premier  moulu'  or  'Le  Premier  venu  engrene^'  the  German  'Wer 
zuerst  kommt,  mahlt  zuerst,'  and  especially  than  the  Danish  'Den 
der  kommer  f orst  til  moUe,  far  f orst  malef  "  Again,  there  is  the 
superior  logical  sense  of  English — ^the  arrangement  of  words^  not 
according  to  grammatical  rules^  but  according  to  their  meaning. 
"In  English,"  says  Dr.  Jespersen,  "an  auziliaxy  verb  does  not  stand 
far  from  its  main  verb,  and  a  negative  will  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  word  it  negatives^  generally  the  verb 
(auziliaiy).  An  adjective  nearly  always  stands  before  its  noun; 
the  only  really  important  exception  is  when  there  are  qualifications 
added  to  it  which  draw  it  after  the  noun  so  that  the  whole  complex 
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senres  the  purpose  of  a  relative  dausa"  In  .English,  the  subject  i 
ahnost  invariably  precedes  the  verb  and  the  object  follows  after. 
Once  Dr.  Jespersen  had  his  pupils  determine  the  percentage  of 
sentences  in  various  authors  in  which  this  order  was  observed.  They 
found  that  even  in  English  poetry  it  was  seldom  violated;  the  per- 
centage of  observances  in  Tennyson's  poetry  ran  to  88.  But  in 
the  poetry  of  Holger  Drachmann,  the  Dane^  it  fell  to  61,  in  Anatole 
France's  prose  to  66,  in  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  to  49,  and  in  the  poetry 
of  (}oethe  to  80.  All  these  things  make  English  dearer  and  more 
logical  than  other  tongues.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Jespersen,  ^'a  methodical, 
energetic^  business-like  and  sober  language,  that  does  not  care  mnch 
for  finery  and  elegance,  but  does  care  for  logical  consistency  and  is 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  narrow-in  life  by  police  regulations  and 
strict  rules  either  of  grammar  or  of  lexicon."  In  these  judgments 
another  distinguished  Danish  philologist^  Prof.  Thomson,  agrees 
fully. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  ^'Be- 
sides a  certain  ungainliness  [Dr.  Jespersen's  masculine  quality]," 
said  a  recent  writer  in  English,^^  'English  labors  under  other  grave 
disadvantages.  The  five  vowels  of  our  alphabet  have  to  do  duty  for 
some  twenty  sounds^  and,  to  the  foreigner,  there  are  no  simple  rules 
by  which  the  correct  vowel  sounds  may  be  gauged  from  the  way  a 
word  is  written;  our  orthography  also  reflects  the  chaotic  period 
before  our  language  was  formed,  and  the  spelling  of  a  particular 
word  is  often  unconnected  with  either  its  present  pronunciation  or 
correct  derivation.  And  although  our  literature  contains  more  great 
poetry  than  any  other,  and  though  our  language  was  made  by  poets 
rather  than  by  prose  writers,  English  is  not  musical  in  the  sense  that 
Greek  was,  or  that  Italian  is  when  sung."  But  these  objections 
have  very  little  genuine  f orca  The  average  foreigner  does  not  learn 
English  in  order  to  sing  it,  but  in  order  to  speak  it.  And,  as  I  have 
said,  he  does  not  learn  it  from  books^  but  by  word  of  mouth.  To 
write  it  correctly,  and  particularly  to  spell  it  correctiy,  is  a  herculean 
undertaking,  but  very  few  foreigners  find  any  need  to  do  either. 
If  our  spelling  were  reformed,  most  of  the  difficulties  now  encoun- 
tered would  vanish. 

«Feb.,  1921,  p.  460. 
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Meanwhile,  it  remains  a  plain  fact  that^  if  only  because  of  the 
grammatical  simplicity,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  an  intelligible  work- 
ing knowledge  of  English  than  of  any  other  living  tongue.  This 
superior  simplicity,  added  to  the  commercial  utility  of  knowing  the 
language,  will  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  nationalistic 
objections  to  acquiring  it.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  already  grown 
feeble.  All  over  the  Continent  English  is  being  studied  by  men  of 
every  IJuropean  race,  including  especially  the  German.  "During 
my  recent  stay  in  Berlin,"  says  a  post-war  English  traveler,*'  "noth- 
ing annoyed  me  more  than  the  frequency  with  which  my  inquiries 
of  the  man  in  the  street  for  direction,  made  in  atrocious  German, 
elicited  replies  in  perfect  English."  This  writer  accounts  for  what 
he  observed  by  the  fact  that  "the  English-speaking  nations  own  half 
the  world,"  and  asks,  "what  language  should  they  study  but  Eng- 
lish?" But  the  spread  of  the  language  was  already  marked  before 
the  war.  Another  Englishman,  writing  in  1910,*^  thus  described 
its  extension  in  the  Far  East,  as  observed  during  a  trip  to  Japan: 

It  was  only  on  reaching  Italy  that  I  began  fully  to  realize  this  wonderful 
thing,  that  for  nearly  six  weeks,  on  a  (^ernuin  ship,  in  a  journey  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  miles,  we  had  heard  little  of  any  language  but  English! 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  when  one  thinks  of  it. 

In  Japan  most  of  the  tradespeople  spoke  English.  At  Shanghai,  at  Hong 
Kong,  at  Singapore,  at  Penang,  at  Colombo,  at  Suez,  at  Port  Said — all  the  way 
home  to  the  Italian  porta,  the  language  of  all  the  ship's  traffic,  the  language  of 
such  discourse  as  the  passengers  held  with  natives,  most  of  the  language  on 
board  ship  itself,  was  English. 

The  German  captain  of  our  ship  spoke  English  more  often  than  German. 
All  his  officers  spdce  English. 

The  Chinese  man-o'-war's  men  who  conveyed  the  Chinese  prince  on  board  at 
Shanghai,  received  commands  and  exchanged  commands  with  our  German  sailors 
iif  English.  The  Chinese  mandarins  in  their  conversations  with  the  ships' 
officers  invariably  spoke  English.  They  use  the  same  ideographs  in  writing 
as  the  Japanese,  but  to  talk  to  our  Japanese  passengers  they  had  to  speak 
English.  Nay,  coming  as  they  did  from  various  provinces  of  the  Empire,  where 
the  language  greatly  differs,  they  found  it  most  convenient  in  conversation 
among  themselves  to  speak  English! 

If,  as  s(Hne  aver,  the  greatest  hindrances  to  peaceful  international  intercourse 

^  John  Cournoe:  English  as  Esperanto:  Its  Extraordinary  Popularity  in  Cen- 
tr.J  Europe,  English,  Feb.,  1921,  p.  451. 
** Alexander  M.  Thompson:  Japan  for  a  Week;  Britain  Forever! ;  London,  1910. 
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an  tibe  ■twiiWi  if ■  ailingi  dae  to  Jiweiiilj  of 

tt#  bgiiifc  toi«w  flOMt  be  tte  greatest  nilyns  bo^  tW 

Aad  it  frov»-ii  grows  ncnsagljr.  iU  tbe  begmuii«  of 
vss  tbc  wliTs  spwcb  of  Uttle  sKve  Una  tvwtj  mamfom  psople.  At  tbs  ead  of 
tbs  swtarj  it  was  spolcca  bj  130  aullioaa.  Bdora  tbs  jwr  2000  it  win  probaUy 
bs  spokca  bj  2S0  to  MO  Millioaii 

la  tibsaMSt  Ugk  sad  pafaaj  state  of  Roase,  tbe  popalstioa  of  iht  Ea^re 
Isss  thaa  100  aillioas.    To-day  350  aullioas  owa  tbo  swaj  ol  rakrs  who 


EngliA  or  Americainf 

^  BecftUBO  of  the  fact  tbat.ibaJUneru»n  fmn  of  Engliah  ia  now 
ipoken  hy  three  times  as  many  persons  as  all  thelBtritiah  forgna  tAen 
togediery  and  by  at  least  tweb^  times  as  many  as  the  atandi^d 


SouCESrh  TElngliflh,  and  becanse^  no  less^  of  the  greater  resUienoe  it 
shows,  and  the  greater  capacity  for  grammatical  and  lezicalj^^ 
and  the  far  greater  tendency  to  acoommodate  itseu  io  the.iingaisQo 
needs  ajod  limitatibns  ef-IailSgBerg=beeauBP  uf  all  this  it  flgBUia 
to  me  very  likely  that  it  wilt  dgCBPmine  the  final  form  of  thelan- 
goag^  ''For  the  old  control  ox  JUngliaa  over  American  to  oe  reaa- 
^seixea  is  now  quite  unthinkable;  if  the  two  dialects  are  not  to  drift 
apart  entirely  English  must  follow  in  American's  tracks.  This 
yielding  seems  to  haye  begun;  the  exchanges  from  American  into 
English,  as  we  hare  seen,  grow  steadily  larger  and  more  important 
than  the  exdum^  from  English  into  Americaiiy  John  Richard 
Oreen,  the  historian,  discerning  the  inevitable^Caff  a  century  ago, 
expressed  the  opinion,  sTuariTig  and  unpialatable  then,  that  the  Ameiv 
icans  were  already  '^the  main  brandi  of  the  English  people."  It 
is  not  yet  wholly  true;  a  cultural  timorousness  yet  shows  itself; 
there  is  still  a  class,  chiefly  of  pedagogues  and  of  social  aspirants^ 
which  looks  to  England  as  the  Bomans  long  looked  to  Greece.  But 
it  is  not  the  class  that  is  shaping  the  national  language,  and  it  is 
not  the  class  that  is  carrying  it  beyond  the  national  borders.  The 
Americanisms  that  flood  the  English  of  Canada  axe  not  borrowed 
from  the  dialects  of  New  England  Loyalists  and  fashionable  Ifew 
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IToikera^  but  from  the  oommon  speech  that  has  its  sources  in  the 
native  and  inunigrant  proletariat  and  that  displays  its  gaudiest 
freightage  in  the  newspapers. 

The  impact  of  this  flood  is  natorallj  most  apparent  in  Canada, 
whose  geographical  proximity  and  ooromon  interests  completely 
obliterate  the  effects  of  English  political  and  social  dominanca  The 
American  flat  a  has  swept  the  whole  country,  and  American  slang 
is  everywhere  used;  turn  to  any  essay  on  Canadianisms,^^  and  you 
will  find  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  simply  Americanisms.  No 
doubt  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  newspapers 
are  all  supplied  with  news  by  the  American  press  associations,  and 
thus  fall  inevitably  into  the  habit  of  discussing  it  in  American 
terms.  ''The  great  factor  that  makes  us  write  and  speak  alike/'  says 
^  a  recent  writer  on  American  speech  habits^^^  ''is  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  the  instantaneous  imiformity  of  the  American  daily^ 
.  •  •  due  to  a  nonHsectional,  continental  exchange  of  news  through 
the  agency  of  the  various  press  associations."  In  this  exchange 
Canada  shares  fully.  Its  people  may  think  as  Britons,  but  they 
must  perforce  think  in  American. 

More  remarkable  is  the  influence  that  American  has  exerted  upon 
the  speech  of  Australia  and  upon  the  crude  dialects  of  Oceanica  and 
the  Far  East.  One  finds  such  obvious  Americanisms  as  iomahawh, 
hosSj  hush  J  go  finish  {=to  die)  and  pickaavinntf  in  Beach-la-Mar  ^^ 
and  more  of  them  in  Pidgin  English.  The  common  trade  speech  of 
the  whole  Pacific,  indeed,  tends  to  become  American  rather  than 
English.  An  American  correspondent  at  Oxford  sends  me  some 
curious  testimony  to  the  fact.  Among  the  Britishers  he  met  there 
was  one  student  who  showed  an  amazing  familiarity  with  American 
words  and  phrases.  The  American,  asking  him  where  he  had  lived 
in  the  United  States,  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  never  been 
here  at  all.  All  his  Americanisms  had  been  picked  up  during  his 
youth  in  a  Chinese  sea-port,  where  his  father  was  the  British  Consul. 

^For  example,  Geikie's  or  Lighthall's.     See  the  Bibliography. 

^*  Harvey  M.  Watts:  Need  of  Good  English  Growing  as  World  Turns  to  Its 
Use,  New  York  San,  Nov.  19,  1919. 

^  Of.  Beach-la-Mar,  by  William  Churchill,  former  United  States  consul-general 
in  Samoa  and  Tonga.  The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Cam^e  Institution  of 
Washington. 
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The  English  of  Australia,  thoiigh  it  is  Cockney  in  pronimciation 
and  intonation/^  becomes  increasingly  American  in  vocabulary.  In 
a  glossary  of  Australianisms  compiled  by  the  Australian  author, 
C.  T.  Dennis,^®  I  find  the  familiar  verbs  and  verb-phrases, 
to  beef,  to  biff,  to  bluff,  to  boss,  to  break  away,  to  chase  one's  self, 
to  chew  the  rag,  to  chip  in,  to  fade  away,  to  get  it  in  the  neck,  to 
bach  and  fill,  to  plug  along,  to  get  sore,  to  turn  down  and  to  get 
wise;  the  substantives,  dope,  boss,  fake,  creek,  knockout-drops  and 
push  (in  the  sense  of  crowd) ;  the  adjectives,  hitched  (in  the  sense 
of  married)  and  tough  (as  before  luck)^  and  the  adverbial  phrases, 
for  keeps  and  going  strong.  Here,  in  direct  competition  with  Eng- 
lish locutions,  and  with  all  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
American  is  making  steady  progress.  Moreover,  the  Australians,^^ 
following  the  Americans,  have  completely  obliterated  several  old 
niceties  of  speech  that  survive  in  England — ^for  example,  the  dis- 
tinction between  wiU  and  shall.  ^^An  Australian,"  says  a  recent 
writer,^^  'Sises  the  phrase  I  shall  about  as  often  as  he  uses  the  ac- 
cusative whom.  Usually  he  says  I  will  or  FU;  and  the  expectant 
we  shall  see  is  the  only  ordinary  shall  locution  which  I  can  call  to 
mind."  But  perhaps  it  is  Irish  influence  that  is  visible  here,  and 
not  American. 

"This  American  language,"  says  a  recent  observer,  "seems  to 
be  much  more  of  a  pusher  than  the  English.  For  instance,  after  eight 
years'  occupancy  of  the  Philippines  it  was  spoken  by  800,000,  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  natives,  while  after  an  occupancy  of  150  years  of 
India  by  the  British,  3,000,000,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the  natives  speak 
English."  ^^  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  figures.  They  may  be  inac- 
curate, in  detail,  but  they  at  least  state  what  seems  to  be  a  fact 

^Of.  The  Australian  Accent,  Triad  (Sydney),  Nov.  10,  1920,  p.  37. 

^It  is  in  Doreen  and  the  Sentimental  Bloke;  New  York,  1916. 

**  It  is  a  pity  that  American  has  not  horrowed  the  Australian  invention  wowser. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  (hiardian:  **Wowser,  whether  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  substantive,  covers  everyone  and  everything  that  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  what  some  people  consider  la  joie  de  f)ivre.  A  wovoBer,  as  a  person,  is  one 
who  desires  to  ciose  public-houses,  prevent  shoutmg  (Australese  for  treating), 
and  so  on — ^in  short,  one  who  intends  to  limit  the  opportunities  'of  all  professions 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.' "  In  the  United  States  fully 
99  per  cent  of  all  the  world's  wowsers  rage  and  roar,  and  yet  we  have  no  simple 
word  to  designate  them. 

'^English,  Sept.,  1919,  p.  167. 

"The  American  Language,  by  J.  F.  Healy;  Pittsburgh,  1910,  p.  6. 
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Behind  that  fact  are  phenomena  which  certainly  deserve  careful 
study,  and,  above  all,  study  divested  of  unintelligent  prejudica  The 
attempt  to  make  American  uniform  with  English  has  failed  in- 
gloriously;  the  neglect  of  its  investigation  is  an  evidence  of  snob- 
bishness that  is  a  folly  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  useless  to  dismiss 
the  growing  peculiarities  of  the  American  vocabulary  and  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax  in  the  common  speech  as  vulgarisms  beneath  serious 
notice.  Such  vulgarisms  have  a  way  of  intrenching  themselves,  and 
gathering  dignity  as  they  grow  familiar.  ^There  are  but  few  forms 
in  use,"  says  Lounsbury,  "which,  judged  by  a  standard  previously 
existing,  would  not  be  regarded  as  gross  barbarisms.''  ^'  Each  lan- 
guage, in  such  matters^  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  each  vigorous  dialect, 
particularly  if  it  be  spoken  by  millions,  is  a  law  no  less.  "It  would 
be  as  vTrong,"  says  Sayce,  "to  use  thou  for  the  nominative  thee  in 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  as  it  is  to  say  thee  art  instead  of  you  are 
Jnjhe  Queen's  English.  "J  American  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
effort  to  impose  an  impossible  artificiality  upon  it,  but  it  has  sur^ 
^.^^--^ved  the  process,  and  soon  or  late  there  must  be  a  formal  abandon- 
ment of  the  pedagogical  effort  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  South- 
ern English.  y'^'It  has  had  held  up  to  it,"  says  Prof.  Ayres,  "silly 
ideals,  linporoible  ideals,  ignorant  dogmatisms,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  wisely  repudiates  them  all."  ^^  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  still  pleads  for  these  silly  ideals  and  ignorant  dogma- 
tisms, and  the  more  stupid  sort  of  schoolmasters  echo  the  plea,  but 
meanwhile  American  goes  its  way.  In  England  its  progress  is  not 
unmarked.  Dr.  Sobert  Bridges  and  the  Society  for  Pure  English 
seek  to  bring  about  the  precise  change  in  standard  English  that 
American  shows  spontaneously.  Maybe  the  end  will  be  two  dialects 
— standard  English  for  pedants,  and  American  for  the  world. 

As  yet,  American  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  poet  bold  enough  to 
venture  into  it,  as  Chaucer  ventured  into  the  despised  English  of 
his  day,  and  Dante  into  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  Luther,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  into  peasant  German.  Walt  Whitman 
made  a  half  attempt  and  then  drew  back;  Lowell,  perhaps,  also 

*  History  of  the  Englisli  Lang:uage,  p.  470. 

•*  Cambridge  Histoiy  ol  American  Literature,  vol.  iv,  p.  566. 
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heard  the  call,  but  too  soon;  in  our  own  time,  young  Mr.  Weaver 
has  shown  what  may  be  done  tomorrow,  and  Carl  Sandburg  has  also 
made  experiments.     The  Irish  dialect  of  English,  vastly  less  im- 
portant than  the  American^  has  already  had  its  interpreters — ^Doug^ 
las  Hyde,   John  Millington   Synge   and  Augusta  Gr^ory — ^with 
what  extraordinary  results  we  all  know.^^     Here  we  have  writing 
that  is  still  indubitably  English,  but  English  rid  of  its  artificial  re^ 
Btraints  and  broken  to  the  less  self  •<x)nscious  grammar  and  syntax  of 
a  simple  and  untutored  folk.  Synge,  in  his  preface  to  "The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World,"  tells  us  how  he  got  his  gipsy  phrases  "through 
a  chink  in  the  floor  of  the  old  Wicklow  house  where  I  was  staying, 
that  let  me  hear  what  was  being  said  by  the  servant  girls  in  the 
kitchen.''    There  is  no  doubt,  he  goes  on,  that  "in  the  happy  ages 
of  literature  striking  and  beautiful  phrases  were  as  ready  to  the 
Btoiy-teller's  or  the  playwright's  hand  as  the  rich  cloaks  and  dresses 
of  his  time.    It  is  probable  that  when  the  Elizabethan  dramatist 
took  his  ink-horn  and  sat  down  to  his  work  he  used  many  phrases 
that  he  had  just  heard,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  from  his  mother  or  his 
children." 

The  result,  in  the  case  of  the  neo-Oelts^  is  a  dialect  that  stands 
incomparably  above  the  tight  English  of  the  grammarians — a  dialect 
so  naivei,  so  pliant,  so  expressive,  and,  adeptly  managed,  so  beautiful 
that  even  purists  have  began  to  suocamb  to  it,  and  it  promises  to 
leave  lasting  marks  upon  English  styla  The  American  dialect  has 
not  yet  come  to  that  stage.  In  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  at  all  it  is 
only  in  the  sense  that  Irish-English  was  apprehended  a  generation 
ago — ^that  is,  as  something  uncouth  and  comic  But  that  is  the  way 
that  new  dialects  always  come  in — through  a  drum-fire  of  cackles. 
Given  the  poet>  there  may  suddenly  come  a  day  when  our  theims 
and  wyvUd'a  hods  will  take  on  the  barbaric  stateliness  of  the  peasant 
locutions  of  old  Maurya  in  '^ders  to  the  Sea."  They  seem  gro- 
tesque and  absurd  today  because  the  folks  who  use  them  seem 
grotesque  and  absurd.    But  that  is  a  too  facile  logic  and  under  it 

"  The  SiciUan  dialect  of  Italian  has  been  brought  to  di^nily  in  the  same  way 
l^  Qiovanni  Verffa,  author  of  the  weU-known  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  See 
Oiovanni  Verga  and  the  Sicilian  Novel^  by  Carlo  Linati,  Dial,  Aug.,  1921,  p.  150  f  . 
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ia  a  false  assomption.  In  all  hmaan  beings^  if  only  understanding 
be  Inrought  to  the  business^  dagnily  will  be  found,  and  that  dignity 
cannot  fail  to  reveal  itself ,  soon  or  late,  in  the  words  and  phrases 
with  which  they  make  known  their  high  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
cry  out  against  the  intolerable  meaninglessness  of  Ufa 
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Specimens  of  tihe  American  Vidgaie 


1. 
The  Dgrffflimiton  of  Independence  in  Americojn 

[The  following  Ib  my  own  tranBUtion,  but  I  have  had  the  aid  of  soggestioaB 
frcMn  TariouB  other  Bcholara.  It  miut  be  obvious  that  more  than  one  section  of 
the  ori|ginal_iajioy  ^wHa  imi«*Alligible  to  the  average  American  of  the  sort  using 
the  Common  Speech,  ^Yl|«^^jQ^^ui|tf ,  ^^^  Axamplft,  ^f  fl^]|»b  a^  oonfj^nftA  as 
this  jaiftJr^*He  has  calledT  togeiher  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual^  uncom- 
fortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures"?  V^  <^  ihiBi 
^  "He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large  for  their  es:erelse.'{v^  Such  Johnsonian  periods  are  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  no  doubt  me  fact  is  at  least  partly  to  blame  for 
the  neglect  upon  which  the  Declaration  has  fallen  in  recent  years.  When,  during 
the  Wilson-Palmer  saturnalia  of  oppressions,  specialists  in  liberty  began  protest- 
ing that  the  Declaration  plainly  gave  the  people  the  right  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived  and  even  to  abolish  it  altogether,  they  encountered 
the  utmost  incredulity.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  in  fact,  such  an  exegete 
was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  shocked  members  of  the  American  Legicm,  even 
after  the  Declaration  had  be^i  read  to  them.  What  ailed  them  was  that  they 
could  not  understand  its  eighteenth  coitury  English.  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
its  circulation  among  such  patriotic  men,  translated  into  the  language  they  use 
every  day,  would  serve  to  prevent^  or,  at  all  events,  to  diminish  that  sort  of 
terrorism.] 

^y\Wiea  things  get  so  balled  up  that  the  people  of  a  country  have 
to  cut  loose  from  some  other  country,  and  go  it  on  their  own  hook, 
without  asking  no  permission  from  nobody,  ezcej^ting  maybe  God 
Almighty,  then  they  ought  to  let  everybody  know  why  they  done 
it,  so  that  everybody  can  see  they  are  on  the  level,  and  not  trying 
to  put  nothing  over  on  n6bodj.\J 
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All  we  got  to  say  on  thia  proposition  is  this:  first,  you  and  me 
is  as  good  as  anybody  else,  and  maybe  a  damn  sight  better;  seoond, 
nobody  ain't  got  no  right  to  take  away  none  of  our  rights;  third, 
every  man  haa  got  a  right  to  live,  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  have  a  good  time  howeyer  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  don't  inter- 
fere with  nobody  else.  That  any  government  that  don't  give  a  man 
these  rights  ain't  worth  a  damn;  also,  people  onght  to  choose  the 
kind  of  government  they  want  themselves^  and  nobody  else  ought 
to  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  That  whenever  any  government  don't 
do  this,  then  the  people  have  got  a  right  to  can  it  and  put  in  one 
that  will  take  care  of  their  interests.  Of  course,  that  don't  mean 
having  a  revolution  every  day  like  them  South  American  coons  and 
yellow-bellies  and  Bolsheviki,  or  every  time  some  job-holder  does 
something  he  ain't  got  no  business  to  do.  It  is  better  to  stand  a  little 
graft,  eta,  than  to  have  revolutions  all  the  time,  like  them  coons  and 
Bolsheviki,  and  any  man  that  wasn't  a  anarchist  or  one  of  them 
L  W.  W.'s  would  say  the  sama  But  when  things  get  so  bad  that  a 
man  ain't  hardly  got  no  rights  at  all  no  more,  but  you  might  almost 
call  him  a  slave,  then  everybody  ought  to  get  together  and  throw  the 
grafters  out,  and  put  in  new  ones  who  won't  carry  on  so  high  and 
steal  so  much,  and  then  watch  them.  This  is  the  proposition  the 
people  of  these  Colonies  is  up  against,  and  they  have  got  tired  of  it, 
and  won't  stand  it  no  mora  The  administration  of  the  present 
King,  Qeorge  III,  has  been  rotten  from  the  start,  and  when  anybody 
kicked  about  it  he  always  tried  to  get  away  with  it  by  strong-arm 
work.     Here  is  some  of  the  rough  stuff  he  has  pulled : 

He  vetoed  bills  in  the  Legislature  that  everybody  was  in  favor 
of,  and  hardly  nobody  was  against 

He  wouldn't  allow  no  law  to  be  passed  without  it  was  first  put 
up  to  him,  and  then  he  stuck  it  in  his  pocket  and  let  on  he  forgot 
about  it,  and  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  no  kicks. 

When  people  went  to  work  and  gone  to  him  and  asked  him  to  put 
through  a  law  about  this  or  that^  he  give  them  their  choice:  either 
they  had  to  shut  down  the  Legislature  and  let  him  pass  it  all  by  him- 
self,, or  they  couldn't  have  it  at  alL 

\y  He  made  the  Legisla|;ure  meet  at  one-horse  tank-towns  out  in 
"uie  alfalfa  belt,  so  that  liardly  nobody  could  get  there  and  most  of 
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the  leaders  would  stay  home  and  let  him  go  to  work  and  do  things 
as  he  pleased,    v 

^  He  give  the  Legislature  the  air,  and  sent  the  members  home  every 
time  they  stood  up  to  him  and  give  him  a  caU-down. 

When  a  L^slatore  was  basted  np  he  wouldn't  allow  no  new  one 
to  be  elected,  so  that  there  wasn't  nobody  left  to  mn  things^  but 
anybody  oould  walk  in  and  do  whatever  they  pleased.  ^ 

He  tried  to  scare  people  onten  moving  into  these  States,  and  made 
it  so  hard  for  a  wop  or  one  of  them  poor  kikes  to  get  his  papers 
that  he  would  rather  stay  home  and  not  try  it,  and  then,  when  he 
come  in,  he  wouldn't  let  him  have  no  land,  and  so  he  either  went 
home  again  or  never  come. 

He  monkeyed  with  the  courts,  and  didn't  hire  enough  judges  to 
do  the  work,  and  so  a  person  had  to  wait  so  long  for  his  case  to 
come  up  that  he  got  sick  of  waiting,  and  went  home,  and  so  never 
got  what  was  coming  to  him. 

He  got  the  judges  under  his  thumb  by  taming  them  out  when 
they  done  anything  he  didn't  like,  or  holding  up  their  salaries,  so 
that  they  had  to  cough  up  or  not  get  no  money. 

He  made  a  lot  of  new  jobs^  and  give  them  to  loafers  that  nobody 
knowed  nothing  about,  and  the  poor  people  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

Without  no  war  going  ox^  he  kept  an  army  loafing  around  the 
country,  no  matter  how  much  people  kicked  about  it 

He  let  the  army  run  things  to  suit  theirself  and  never  paid  no 
attention  whatsoever  to  nobody  whidi  didn't  wear  no  uniform. 

He  let  grafters  run  loose,  from  Qod  knows  where,  and  give  them 
the  say  in  everything,  and  let  them  put  over  sach  things  as  the  fol« 
lowing: 

VfllnTig  poor  people  board  and  lodge  a  lot  of  soldiers  th^  ain't 
got  no  use  for,  and  don't  want  to  see  loadSng  around. 

When  the  soldiers  kill  a  man,  framing  it  up  so  that  they  would 
get  off. 

Interfering  with  business. 

M"aking  us  pay  taxes  without  asking  us  whether  we  thought  the 
things  we  had  to  pay  taxes  for  VTas  something  that  was  worth  paying 
taxes  for  or  not 
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When  a  man  was  arrested  and  asked  for  a  jury  trials  not  letting 
him  have  no  jury  trial. 

Chasing  men  out  of  the  country,  without  being  guilty  of  nothing,^ 
and  trying  them  somewheres  else  for  what  they  done  here. 

In  countries  that  border  on  us,  he  put  in  bum  goyemments,  and 
then  tried  to  spread  them  out^  so  that  by  and  by  they  would  take 
in  this  country  too,  or  make  our  own  goyemment  as  bum  as  they  was.  ^ 
BBe  neyer  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Constitution,  but  he 
went  to  work  and  repealed  laws  that  everybody  was  satisfied  with 
and  hardly  nobody  was  against,  and  tried  to  fix  the  govermnent  so 
that  he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased. 

He  busted  up  the  Legislatures  and  let  on  he  could  do  all  the  work 
better  by  himself. 

Now  he  washes  his  hands  of  us  and  even  declares  war  on  us^  so 
we  don't  owe  him  nothing,  and  whatever  authority  he  ever  had  he 
ain't  got  no  more. 

He  has  burned  down  towns,  shot  down  people  like  dogs,  and 
raised  hell  against  us  out  on  the  ocean. 

He  hired  whole  regiments  of  Dutch,  etc.,  to  fight  us^  and  told 
them  they  could  have  anything  they  wanted  if  they  could  take  it 
away  from  us,  and  sicked  these  Dutch,  etc.,  on  us  without  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  international  law. 

He  grabbed  our  own  people  when  he  found  them  in  ships  on  the 
ocean,  and  shoved  gmis  into  their  hands,  and  made  them  fight 
against  us,  no  matter  how  much  they  didn't  want  to. 

He  stirred  up  the  Indians,  and  give  them  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  it,  and  they  haye  killed  men,  women  and 
children,  and  don't  care  which. 

Every  time  he  has  went  to  work  and  pulled  any  of  these  things, 
we  have  went  to  work  and  put  in  a  kick,  but  every  time  we  have 
went  to  work  and  put  in  a  kick  he  has  went  to  work  and  did  it 
again.  When  a  man  keeps  on  handing  out  such  rough  stuff  all  the 
time,  all  ^ou  can  say  is  that  he  ain't  got  no  class  and  ain't  fitten 
to  have  no  authority  over  people  who  have  got  any  rights,  and  he 
ought  to  be  kidded  out 

When  we  complained  to  the  English  we  didn't  get  no  more  satis- 
faction.   Almost  every  day  we  warned  them  that  the  politicians  over 
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there  was  doing  things  to  us  that  they  didn't  have  no  right  to  do. 
We  kept  on  reminding  them  who  we  were,  and  what  we  was  doing 
here,  and  how  we  come  to  come  here.  We  asked  them  to  get  us  a 
square  deal,  and  told  them  that  if  this  thing  kept  on  we'd  have  to 
do  something  ahout  it  and  maybe  they  wouldn't  like  it.  But  the 
more  we  talked,  the  more  they  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  us.  There- 
fore, if  they  ain't  for  us  they  must  be  agin  us,  and  we  are  ready 
to  give  them  the  fight  of  their  lives,  or  to  shake  hands  when  it  is 
over. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
declare  as  follows:  That  the  United  States,  which  was  the  United 
Colonies  in  former  times,  is  now  free  and  independent,  and  ou^t 
to  be;  that  we  have  throwed  out  the  English  King  and  don't  want 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  no  more,  and  are  not  in  England 
no  more;  and  that,  being  as  we  are  now  free  and  independent^  we 
can  do  anything  that  free  and  independent  parties  can  do,  espe- 
cially declare  war,  make  peace,  sign  treaties,  go  into  busLaess,  etc 
And  we  swear  on  the  Bible  on  this  proposition,  one  and  all,  and 
agree  to  stick  to  it  no  matter  what  happens,  whether  we  win  or  we  lose, 
and  whether  we  get  away  with  it  or  get  the  worst  of  it,  no  matter 
whether  we  lose  all  our  property  by  it  or  even  get  hung  for  it 


8. 

BasehaU-Americaai 

[I  am  indebted  to  Hx.  Ring  W.  Lardner,  author  of  '^ou  Know  Me,  Al,*'  for 
the  following.  It  combines  the  conmuMi  language  with  the  special  argot  of  the 
professional  baseball-players,  a  class  of  men  whose  speech  Mr.  Lardner  has 
studied  with  great  diligence.] 

[Plot:  The  enemy  has  fallen  on  our  pUcher  and  scored  five  runs. 
The  side  is  finally  retired  and  owr  men  corns  in  to  the  "bench,  where 
the  manager  awaits  them.'} 

MAiTAaEBr-^What  the  heUI^ 

^Or,  more  likely,  the  Jemt^l 
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PiTOHXB  (indicating  the  catcher) — Ask  him! 

Oatohsb — ^Aak  yourself,  you  yella  bum  1  (To  the  manager)  He's 
been  shakin'  me  off  all  day. 

Man AosB — Wliat  was  it  Peck  hit  t 

PiTCHEB — I  was  tryin'  to  waste  it. 

Catohsb — ^Waate  itl  You  dinked  it  up  there  chest  high.*  He 
couldn't  of  got  a  better  cut  at  it  if  he'd  of  tooken  the  ball  in  his 
hand. 

PiTOHXB  (to  the  catcher) — Ton  could  of  got  Shawkey  at  the  plate 
if  you'd  of  left  Jack's  peg  hop.  He  never  even  hit  the  dirt. 

Catohsr — ^It  would  of  been  a  short  hop  and  I  couldn't  take  no 
chanca  You  wasn't  backin'  up.  You  was  standin'  over  in  bac^ 
of  third  base,  posin'  for  a  pitcher  (=picture)  or  somethin'. 

Manaoxb  (to  the  catcher) — ^What  the  hell  happened  on  that  ball 
on  Bodiet 

Catchxb — ^He  (referring  to  the  pitcher)  crossed  me  up.  I  ast 
him  for  a  hook  and  he  yessed  me  and  then  throwed  a  fast  one. 

PiTOHSB — ^It  was  a  curve  ball,  just  like  you  ast  me,  only  it  didn't 
break  good. 

Makaosb  (to  the  pitcher) — ^And  what  about  Ruth!  Is  that  all 
the  more  sense  you  got,  groovin'  one  for  that  big  ape!  You'd  of 
did  better  to  roll  it  up  there. 

Pitches — ^The  ball  he  hit  was  outsida 

Manaosk — You  mean  after  he  hit  it.  For  God's  sakes,  use  your 
head  in  there!    This  ain't  Fort  Worth  I 

PiTOHSR — ^I  wisht  to  hell  it  was ! 

Makaoxb — ^And  you're  li'ble  to  get  your  wish! 

Oloeeary 

In  there:  In  the  pitcher's  poaition. 
Up  there:  In  the  batter's  position. 

Bhakin*  me  off:  Befusing  to  pitch  the  kind  of  baU  I  signalled  for. 
Waete:   To  pitch  a  ball  bo  high  or  so  far  outside  that  the  batsman  cannot 
reach  it. 
Dink:   To  throw  a  slow  baU. 
Hook:  A  eorre  balL 
Peg:  A  throw. 
Hop:  To  bound. 
Bit  the  dirt:   To  slide. 

^Oheet-h^ifh  is  a  euphemism;  the  more  usual  form  is  tUty-high. 
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8. 


HamrAmerieim 

pSr.  Lardner  alio  Tory  kindly  wrote  tbe  following  for  the  preaeat  work. 
A  ham,  of  oourae,  means  a  flfth-rate  actor.  The  scene  is  the  aidewmlk  in  front 
of  the  Lambs'  Club.    The  two  hams,  meeting,  stop  for  a  chat] 

FiB0T  Ham — "Bkye  you  seen  Graven? 

SxooND  Ham — Yes,  I  waa  in  Thursday. 

FnwT  Ham — ^It'g  a  great  troupa* 

Sbconb  Ham — ^I  give  him  the  notion.  I  says  to  him  last  aom- 
mer,  I  says^  ^Trank,  I  got  a  great  notion  for  you.^  He  8ay%  ''What 
is  it>  Charley?''    So  then  I  give  him  the  notion. 

FnusT  Ham — ^It's  a  great  troupe.  I  enjoyed  e^ery  minute,  if  you 
know  wliat  I  mean. 

Sbooivi)  Ham — ^I  give  him  the  notion. 

FnusT  ELiM — ^He'a  wrote  himfleilf  a  great  part,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean. 

Sxcoivi)  Ham — ^I  give  him  the  notion. 

FnusT  Ham — isle's  a  dnke  in  that  kind  of  a  part 

Ssooin)  Ham — ^HoVd  you  like  the  gal  ? 

FntBT  Ham — Just  fair,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  What^a- 
his-name  was  lousy  the  day  I  was  in,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Sboonb  Ham — ^I  don't  think  they  cast  it  very  good. 

FntST  Ham — ^No,  and  when  you  oome  ri^t  down  to  it^  they's 
nothin'  to  the  troupe,  only  the  notion. 

Ssooim  Ham — ^I  give  him  the  notion. 

FiBST  Ham — ^It'd  be  a  flop  without  Graven. 

SsooNB  Ham — ^That's  the  way  I  flgared  when  I  had  the  notion, 
and  I  tol'  Graven,  I  says,  ''Frank,  I  got  a  notion  thaf  d  make  a 
play  for  you,  but  it'd  be  a  flop  for  anybody  else." 

FntST  Ham — ^They's  really  nothin'  to  it  but  hoakmn,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.    But  they  eat  it  up. 

Second  Ham — Too  bad  they  ain't  got  a  bigger  theater. 

*  Troupe  here  means  the  entire  production. 
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FiBST  HUm — ^You  can't  tell.  It  might  flop  in  a  bigger  house. 
It's  jnsfe  a  little  every-daj  family  troupe^  if  you  know  what  I  mean, 
Nothin'  to  it  but  Graven  and  the  notion. 

Sboond  Ham — I  give  him  the  notion. 


Vers  Americam 

[The  foUowing  ''AUgie  AmMeume,**  by  John  V.  A.  Weaver,  of  Chicago/  marks 
the  first  appearance  of  the  American  vulgate,  I  believe,  in  serious  verse.  It  has 
been  attempted  often  enough  by  comic  poets,  though  seldom  with  the  accuracy 
shown  by  Mr.  Lardner's  prose.  But  it  was  Mr.  Weaver  who  first  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  American  proletarian  is  not  comic  to  himself 
but  quite  serious,  and  that  he  carries  on  his  most  lofty  and  sentimental  thoughts 
in  the  same  tongue  he  uses  in  discussing  basebalL] 

I  wished  I'd  took  the  ring,  not  the  Victrola. 
You  get  so  tired  of  reoords^  hearin'  an'  hearin'  'em, 
And  when  a  person  don't  have  mudi  to  spend 
They  feel  they  shouldn't  ought  to  be  so  wasteful. 
And  then  these  warm  nights  makes  it  slow  inside. 
And  sittin's  lovely  down  there  by  the  lake 
Where  him  and  me  would  always  use  ta  go. 

He  thought  the  Vic'd  make  it  easier 

Without  him;  and  it  did  at  first    I'd  play 

Some  ja2z-band  music  and  I'd  almost  feel 

His  arms  around  me,  dancin' ;  after  that 

Fd  turn  out  all  the  lights,  and  set  there  quiet 

Whiles  Alma  Gluck  was  singiu'  '^ome,  Sweet  Home", 

And  almost  know  his  hand  was  strokin'  my  hand. 


"If  I  was  you,  I'd  take  the  Vic,"  he  says, 
"Ifs  somethin'  you  can  use;  you  can't  a  ring. 
Wiaht  I  had  ways  ta  make  a  record  for  you, 
So's  I  could  be  right  with  you,  even  though 

*From  In  American;  New  York,  1921. 
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TTncIe  Sam  liad  me"  •  •  •  Now  I'm  glad  he  didn't ; 
It  would  be  lots  too  much  like  seein'  ghosts 
Now  that  I'm  sore  he  never  won't  come  back.  •  •  . 

Oh,  Godl  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  stand  it! 
He  was  so  big  and  strong!  He  was  a  darbl 
The  Bwellest  dresser,  with  them  nifty  shirts 
That  fold  down,  and  them  lovely  nobby  shoes. 
And  always  all  his  clothes  would  be  one  color, 
Like  green  socks  with  green  ties,  and  a  green  hat, 
And  everything.  .  •  .  We  never  had  no  words 
Or  hardly  none.  .  •  • 

And  now  to  think  that  mouth 
I  useta  kiss  is  bitin'  into  dirt. 
And  through  them  curls  I  useta  smooth  a  bullet 
Has  went.  •  •  • 

I  wiaht  it  would  of  killed  me,  too.  •  .  . 

Oh,  well  •  •  .  about  the  Vic.  •  •  •  I  guess  I'll  sell  it 

And  get  a  small  ring  anyways.    (I  won't 

Oet  but  half  as  good  a  one  as  if 

He  spent  it  all  on  that  when  he  first  ast  me.) 

It  don't  seem  right  to  play  jazz  tunes  no  more 
With  him  gone.    And  it  ain't  a  likely  chanst 
I'd  find  nobody  ever  else  again 
Would  suit  me,  or  I'd  suit    And  so  a  little 
Quarter  of  a  carat>  maybe,  but  a  real  one 
That  could  sparkle,  sometimes,  and  remember 
The  home  I  should  of  had.  .  •  • 

And  still,  you  know, 
The  Vic  was  his  idear,  and  so  •  •  • 

I  wonder. 


•  •  • 
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n. 


Non-English  Dialects  in  America 

1. 
Oerman 

The  German  dialect  spoken  by  the  so-called  Pezmsylvama  Dutch 
of  lower  Pennsjlyania  is  the  oldest  immigrant  language  to  remain 
in  daily  use  in  the  United  States,  and  so  it  shows  very  extensive 
English  influencea  The  fact  that  it  surnves  at  all  is  due  to  the 
extreme  clannishness  of  the  people  using  it — a  dannishness  chiefly 
based  upon  religious  separatism.  The  first  Oermans  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in 
the  lower  tier  of  counties^  running  from  Philadelphia  westward  to 
the  mountains;  a  few  continued  into  Maryland  and  then  down  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  They  came,  in  the  main,  from  the  Palatinate; 
the  minority  hailed  from  Wiirttemberg,  Bavaria,  the  lower  Rhine, 
Alsace,  Saxony  and  Oerman  Switzerland.  The  language  they 
brought  with  them  was  thus  High  Gbrman;  it  came  to  be  called 
Dutch  by  the  American  colonists  of  the  time  because  the  immi- 
grants themselves  called  it  Deitsch  (=  Deuisch),  and  because  Dutch 
was  then  (and  has  remained,  to  some  extent,  ever  since)  a  generic 
American  term  to  designate  all  the  Oermanic  peoples  and  languages. 
This  misuse  of  Dvich  is  frequently  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  were  very  familiar  with  the  true  Dutch  in  New  York,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Dvich  was  commonly  used  in  place  of  Oerman 
by  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  colonists  simply 
brought  the  term  with  them  and  preserved  it  as  they  preserved  many 
other  English  archaisms.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  themselves 
often  used  Pennsylvania  Dvich  in  place  of  PeuTisylvania  Oerman. 

Their  dialect  has  produced  an  extensive  literature  and  has  been 
studied  and  described  at  length  by  competent  philologians;  in  conse- 
quence there  is  no  need  to  deal  with  it  here  at  any  length.^    Excel- 

'See  the  BibUography,  p.  447,  and  espedallj  the  works  of  Haldenmn,  Home, 
Learned,  Line,  MiUer  and  Banch. 
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lent  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  '^Elarbaugh's  Haxfe:  Gedichta 
in  Pennsylyanisdi-Deutscher  Mundart/'  *     That  part  of  it  whidi 
remains  genuinely  German  shows  a  change  of  a  to  o,  as  in  jor  for 
jahr;  of  the  diphthong  b  to  a^long  0^  as  in  hees  for  hose,  and  of  the 
diphthongs  ei  and  au  to  the  neutral  e,  as  in  hem,  for  hdiime.    Most 
of  the  German  compound  consonants  are  changed  to  simple  con- 
sonants, and  there  is  a  general  decay  of  inflections.    But  the  chief 
mark  of  the  dialect  is  its  yery  extensive  adoption  of  English  loan 
words.     Harbaughy  in  his  vocabulary,  lists  some  characteristic  ex- 
amples, e.  g.,  affis  from  office,  dltfdschen  from  oldrfashuyned,  beseid 
from  beside,  boghie  from  buggy,  borUck  from  porch,  diehtings  from 
dealings,  Dschdch  from  Jack,  dacheneralrleckschen  from  generoL" 
election,  dscheni'Uett  (=  gentle  leid)  from  gentlemen,  Dschim  from 
Jim,  dschwryman  from  juryman,  ebcmt  from  abotii,  enmhau  from 
anyhow,  gehm^  from  game,  hwnschtahler  from  constable,  lofletters 
from  love-letters,  tompeik  from  turnpike  and  'xdktly  from  exactly. 
Many  English  words  have  been  taken  in  and  inflected  in  the  German 
manner,   e,g.,  gedscheest   (=   <jre   +   chased)^  gedschwnpt   (<jrei-f- 
jumped)  and  geplieschb  (=  flre  +  pleased).    The  vulgar  American 
pronunciation  often  shows  itself,  as  in  heist  for  hoist  and  hrich  for 
creeh.     An  illuminating  brief  specimen  of  the  language  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sub-title  of  E.  H.  Ranch's  ^Pennsylvania  Dutch  Hand- 
book" :''  '*En  hooch  for  inschtructa/'     Here  we  see  the  Gferman  in- 
definite article  decayed  to  en,  the  spelling  of  buch  made  to  conform 
to  English  usage,  fiir  abandoned  for  for,  and  a  purely  English  word, 
instnuction,  boldly  adopted  and  naturalized.     Some  astounding  ex« 
amples  of  Pennsylvania  German  are  to  be  found  in  the  copious 
humorous  literature  of  the  dialect;  e.g.,  ^^Mein  stallion  hat  iiber  die 
fenz  geschv/mpt   and   dem  nachbar   sein  whiet   abecheulich  gedd- 
matscht/'     (My  stallion  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  horribly  dam- 
aged my  neighbor's  wheat)     Such  phrases  as  'TEs  giebt  gar  kein 
use'*  and  ^^Ich  kann  es  nioht  stamden**  are  very  common  on  Penn- 
sylvania German  lips.    Of  late,  with  the  improvement  in  communi- 
cations, the  dialect  shows  signs  of  disappearing.    The  younger  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  learn  English  in  school,  read  English  newspapers, 

•Philadelphia,  1874;  rev.  ed.,  1902. 
*Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  1870. 
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and  soon  forget  their  native  patois.  But  so  recently  as  the  eighties 
of  the  last  oentury,  two  hnndred  years  after  the  coming  of  the 
first  German  settlers^  there  were  thousands  of  their  descendants  in 
Pennsylvania  who  could  scarcely  speak  English  at  all. 

An  interesting  variant  dialect  is  to  be  found  in  the  Valley  of 
Yiiginia,  though  it  is  fast  dying  out.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German,  and  shows  even  greater  philological  decay.  The 
genitive  ending  has  been  dropped  and  possession  is  expressed  by 
various  syntactical  devices,  e,g.,  der  mann  sei  huch,  dem  mann  sei 
hiich  or  am  mann  sei  Imch.  The  cases  of  the  nouns  do  not  vary  in 
form,  adjectives  are  seldom  inflected,  iind  only  two  tenses  of  the 
verbs  remain,  the  present  and  the  perfect,  e.g.,  ich  geh  and  ich  bin 
gauge.  The  indefinite  article,  en  in  Pemisylvania  German,  has  been 
worn  away  to  a  simple  ^n.  The  definite  article  has  been  preserved, 
but  das  has  changed  to  des.    It  is  declined  as  follows : 


Norn, 

der 

die 

dee's 

die 

Dai. 

dem-'m 

der 

dem-'m 

dene 

Aoo. 

den-der 

die 

des-'B 

die 

In  brief,  this  Valley  German  is  a  language  in  the  last  stages  of 
decay.  The  only  persons  speaking  it  are  a  few  remote  country- 
folk and  they  have  reduced  it  to  its  elements:  even  the  use  of  polite 
pronouns,  preserved  in  Pemisylvania  German  and  so  important  in 
true  German,  has. been  abandoned.  It  has  been  competently  in- 
vestigated and  described  by  H.  M.  Hays,^  from  whom  I  borrow 
the  following  specimen  of  it: 

'S  war  wimol  ei  M&tel,  wu  ihr  Liebling  fat  in  der  Grieg  is,  un'  is  dot  gmacht 
wure.  Bie  hut  sich  so  arg  gedrauert  un'  hut  Icsat:  "O  wann  ich  ihn  just  noch 
eimol  sehne  kmrnt!"  Ei  Ovet  is  sie  an  'n  Partie  gange,  aver  es  war  ken  Freud 
dat  flir  sie.  Sie  hut  gwiinscht,  ihre  Lieve  war  dat  au.  Wie  freundlich  sie  sei 
hatt  kdnnel  Bie  is  'naus  in  den  Garde  gange,  un'  war  allei  im  Monlicht  khockt. 
Kschwind  hut  sie  'n  Reiter  hore  komme.  'S  war  ihre  Lieve  ufm  weisse  Gaul. 
£r  hut  ken  Wat  ksat,  aver  hut  sie  uf  den  Gaul  hinner  sich  gnomme,  un'  is 
fatgritte.  .  .  . 

The  German  spoken  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  much  less 
decayed.     The  hard  effort  of  German  schoolmasters  and  the  ezten- 

*  On  the  German  Dialect  Bpoken  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  DidUci  Notes, 
vol.  iii,  p.  2S3. 
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sive  literature  that  it  has  produoed  *  tend  to  keep  it  relatively  pure^ 
even  from  English  influences.  But  a  great  manj  loan-words  have 
nevertheless  got  into  it^  and  it  shows  some  phenomena  that  instantly 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  German  amving  from  Germany,  for  exam- 
pie,  the  use  of  gleiche  for  to  like,  hy  false  analogy  from  gleick 
(=  Uke,  rnnHar).  The  German  encountered  in  German  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States  is  often  very  bad,  but  this  b  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  written  by  uneducated  men«  iNoth- 
ing  approaching  a  general  decay  b  visible  in  it ;  in  intent^  at  least, 
it  is  always  good  High  German. 


French 

The  French  spoken  in  Oanada  has  been  so  extensively  studied  and 
literature  is  so  accessible  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  it 
at  any  length.  A  very  extensive  investigation  of  it  was  undertaken 
by  the  late  Dr.  A.  M.  Elliott,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
his  conclusions  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology .^^ 
Since  then  researches  into  its  history,  phonology  and  morphology 
have  been  made  by  James  Geddes,  Jr.,^^  A.  F.  Chamberlain^* 
and  other  competent  philologists,  and  there  has  grown  up  an  exten- 
sive literature  by  native,  French-speaking  Canadians.^'  Dr.  Elliott 
says  that  alarmed  purists  predicted  so  long  ago  as  1817  that  the 
French  of  Canada  would  be  completely  obliterated  by  English,  and 
this  fear  still  shows  itself  in  all  discussiouB  of  the  subject  by  French- 

*C/.  Non-English  Writings:  I,  German,  by  A.  B.  Faust,  in  the  Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature,  voL  iv,  p.  672  ff.  There  is  a  valuable  bibliography 
appended,  p.  813  f. 

»Vol.  vi,  p.  135;  vol.  vii,  p.  141;  vol.  vii,  p.  136  and  p.  338;  vol.  x,  p.  138. 

^Mr.  Geddes'  studies  have  been  chiefly  published  in  G^many.  His  Study  of 
an  Acadian-French  Dialect  Spoken  on  the  K^orth  Shore  of  the  Baie-des-Ghaleurs; 
Halle,  1908,  contains  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

"  He  printed  an  article  on  Dialect  Research  in  Canada  in  Dialect  Notes,  vol.  i, 
p.  43.    A  bibliography  is  added. 

"For  example:  La  Langue  Francaise  au  Canada,  by  Louvigny  de  Mbntigny; 
Ottawa,  1916,  and  Le  Parler  Populaire  des  Canadiens  Francais;  by  N.  £. 
Dionne;  Quebec,  1909.    The  latter  is  a  lexicon  running  to  671  pages. 
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Oanadiana.  But  the  langaage  oontinnes  as  the  daily  speech  of  per- 
haps 1)500,000  personBy  and  still  has  an  official  statos^  and  is  often 
heard  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  '^The  effect  of  English  on  the 
French,"  says  Elliott^  ^lias  been  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of 
Frendi  on  the  English.  .  .  .  The  French  has  made  use  of  all  the 
productive  means — suffixes^  prefixes — at  its  disposal  to  incorporate 
the  English  vocables  in  its  word-supply,  •  •  .  and  to  adapt  them  by 
a  skilful  use  of  its  inflectional  apparatus  to  all  the  requirements  of 
a  rigid  grammatical  system."  On  one  page  of  N.  E.  Dionne's  lexi- 
con I  find  the  following  loan-words  from  English:  barkeeper,  bar- 
game  (used  in  place  of  maavhS),  baoMroom,  bvIP^^e,  buckwheat, 
buggy,  buchioard,  bugle,  bvUy,  bum,  budnees,  bus.  As  wiU  be 
observed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  really  English  at  all, 
but  American.  Many  other  Americanisms  have  got  into  the  lan- 
gaage, 6.  g.,  gang  (in  the  political  sense),  greenback,  ice-cream,  ele- 
vaiewr,  knickerbockers,  iroUey-car,  sweater,  swell  (as  an  adjective  of 
all  work),  caucus,  lofewr  (=  loafer,  a  loan-word  originally  German) 
and  lager,  another.  ^^Comme  tu  es  swell  ce  matin,  vas-tu  aux  nooes  t" 
— this  is  now  excellent  Canadian  French.  So  is  gologne  (j=go 
'long).  Louvigny  de  Montigny,  in  ^^La  Langue  Frangaise  au 
Canada,''  complains  bitterly  that  American  words  and  phrases  are 
relentlessly  driving  out  French  words  and  jdirases^  even  when  the 
latter  are  quite  as  dear  and  convenient.  Thus,  vn  patron,  through." 
out  French  Canada,  is  now  un  boss,  petrols  is  VhuUe  de  charbon 
(j=  coaJroU)  y  une  bonne  d  tout  fadre  is  une  servante  generate,  and 
vn  article  c^occasion  is  vn  article  de  seconds  mainf 

The  French  dialect  spoken  by  the  Creoles  and  their  colored  re- 
tainers in  Louisiana  has  been  extensively  studied,^^  as  has  the  dialect 
of  the  French  West  Indies.  Its  principal  diaracters  must  be  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  the  stories  of  Laf  cadio  Heam,  George  W.  Cable^ 
Kate  Chopin  and  Grace  Elizabeth  King*  It  produced  a  large  oral 
literature^  diiefly  in  the  form  of  songs,  during  the  days  of  actual 

^  For  example,  by  J.  A.  Harrison^  in  The  Creole  Patoia  of  Looiaiana,  Amerioan 
Jowmal  of  nUologjft  toI.  iii,  p.  286  if.;  by  Alc^  Fortier,  in  The  French  Lan* 
guase  in  Ix>ui8iana  and  the  Negro  French  Dialect;  New  Orleans,  n.  d.;  Acadiana 
of  Louisiana  and  Their  Dialect;  New  Orleans,  1801,  and  A  Few  Words  About 
t^e  Creoles  of  Louisiana;  Baton  Rouffe,  1892;  and  by  H.  Schuchardt,  in  Beitrag* 
znr  Kenntniss  des  Englischen  KreoUsch,  EngUeohe  Btudien,  toL  xii,  p.  470; 
voL  xiii,  p.  168,  and  toL  xy,  p.  286* 
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Ftench  rale  in  Louisiana^  and  aome  of  thia  literature  is  still  pi 
served,  though  the  French-speaking  population  of  the  state  is  rapid 
diminishing,  and  New  Orleans  is  now  a  thoroughly  American  cit; 
But  the  written  literature  of  the  Creoles  was  almost  wholly  in  stani 
ard  FrencL     Ouriously  enough,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  waa  pn 
duced,  not  during  the  days  of  French  rule,  but  after  the  America 
occupation  in  1803.     ''It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of  1812^^ 
says  a  recent  historian  of  it>^'  ''that  letters  really  flouriahed  in  FrencJ 
Louisiana.     The  contentment  and  prosperity  that  filled  the  fort} 
years  between  1820  and  1860  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  vi^roui 
and  in  some  respects  a  native  literature^  comprising  plays,  novels^ 
and  poems.''    The  chief  dramatists  of  tlie  period  were  Placide 
Canonge^  A.  Lussan,  Oscar  Dugu6,  Le  Blano  de  Villeneufvei,  P. 
P&nennes  and  Charles  Testut;  today  all  their  works  are  dead,  and 
they  themselves  are  but  names.    Testut  was  also  a  poet  and  novelist; 
other  novelists  were  Canonge,  Alfred  Mercier,  Alexandre  Barde, 
Adrien  Bouquette,  Jacques  de  Boquigny  and  Charles  Lemaitra    The 
principal  poets  were  Dominique  Bouquette,  TuUius  Saint-OSran, 
Constant  LepouzS,  Felix  de  Courmont^  Alexandre  Latil,  A.  Lussan, 
and  Armand  Lanusse.    But  the  most  competent  of  all  the  Creole 
authors  was  Charles  £•  A.  Gayerr6  (1805-96),  who  was  at  once 
historian,  dramatist  and  novelist     Today  the  Creole  literature  is 
practically  extinct    A  few  poets  and  essayists  are  still  at  work,  but 
they  are  of  no  importance. 


8. 

Spqmsh 

The  mutations  of  Spanish  in  Spanish-America  have  been  very 
extensively  studied  by  Spanish-American  philologists^  and  there  are 
separate  monographs  on  Cubanisms^  Mexicanisms^  Porto  Bicanisms, 
Yenezuelanisms^  Argentinisms^  Peruaniams,  Chileaniama^  Costa 
Bicanisms    and    Konduranisms,    and    even    extensive    discuasioBS 

^Edward  J.  Fortier,  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Americaii  Litorator^  ?oL 
iVy  p.  691.    A  bibliography  is  appended,  p.  820  ff. 
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of    the  dialects  of  single  cities^  notably  Buenos  Ajres  and  the 
Oity  of  Mezioo/*    The  inflnenoe  of  the  Indian  language  has  been 
especially  studied.^^     But  the  only  etztensive  treatise  upon  the 
Spanish  spoken  in  the  United  States  is  a  series  of  four  papers  by 
Dr.  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  of  Leland  Stanf ord,  Jr.,  University,  in 
the  Revue  de  Diaiectohgie  Bonume  under  the  general  title  of 
^'Studies  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.''  ^^    These  papers,  however,  axe 
of  such  excellence  that  they  almost  exhaust  the  subject    The  first 
two  deal  with  the  phonology  of  the  dialect  and  the  last  two  with  its 
morphology.    Dr.  Espinosa,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  for  eight  years,  reports  that  the  Spanish  of  the 
Southwest^  in  its  general  characters^  shows  a  curious  parallel  with 
American  English.  There  is  the  same  decay  of  grammatical  niceties 
— the  conjugations  of  the  verb,  for  example,  are  reduced  to  two — ^the 
sam^e  great  hospitality  to  loan-words,  the  same  leaning  toward  a 
picturesque  vividness,   and  the  same  preservation  of  words  and 
phrases  that  have  become  archaic  in  the  standard  language.    ^^It  is 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  student  of  Spanish  philology,"  he  says, 
^^to  hear  daily  from  the  mouths  of  New  Mexicans  such  words  as 
agora,  ansi,  naidien,  trajo,  escrebvr,  adrede'' — all  archaic  Oastilian 
forms,  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  fox-fire,  homeepun,  andiron, 
ragamuffin,  faU  (for  autwrni),  flapjack  and  ceaepool  that  are  pre- 
served in  American.  They  are  survivors,  in  the  main,  of  the  Castilian 
Spanish  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  though  some  of  them 
come  from  other  Spanish  dialects.    Castilian  has  changed  very  much 
since  that  time,  as  standard  English  has  changed;  it  is  probable^ 
indeed,  that  a  Castilian  of  the  year  1626,  coming  back  to  life  today, 
would  understand  a  New  Mexican  far  more  readily  than  he  would 
understand  a  Spaniard,  just  as  an  Englishman  of  1630  would  under- 
stand a  Kentudcy  mountaineer  more  readily  than  he  would  under- 
stand a  Londoner. 
New  Mexico  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  since 

"See  the  Bibliog^raphy — ^Non-English  Langaages  in  America:  Spanish — under 
Abellle,  Arona,  Foras,  Maspero,  Armengal  y  Valenzuela,  Malaret,  Calanno, 
Pichardo,  Rinc6n,  Ramos  y  Duarte,  Sanchez,  Sana  and  Toro  y  Gisberi. 

^See  Ferraa,  Armengal  y  Valenzuela,  Robelo,  Sanchez  and  Espinosa  in  tha 
Bibliography. 

>*Tome  i,  p.  157  and  p^  260;  tome  iii,  p.  251;  tone  iy,  p.  241. 
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1846^  and  so  it  is  natural  to  find  its  Spanish  oormpted  by  American 
influeoiGeB,  especially  in  the  vocabulary.  Of  the  1,400  words  that 
Dr.  Espinosa  chooses  for  remark,  800  are  English,  75  axe  Kahuatl,  » 
10  come  from  the  Indian  languages  of  the  Southwest^  and  15  are 
of  doubtful  or  unknown  origin;  the  rest  are  pure  Spanish,  chiefly  ] 
archaic.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans^  the  French 
Canadians  and  the  Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  New  Mexico  have  borrowed  the  American  names 
of  all  objects  of  peculiarly  American  character,  e.  g.,  heabol 
(=&aae&aZZ),  grimbaqys  {=  greenbadc) j  ai&crvni  (=ice-creaan)^ 
quiande  {=  candy) j  foywman  {^=.  fireman) y  otemiL  (=oaimeal), 
piquenic  (=  picnic),  loivchi  (=  lundy).  Most  of  them  have  been 
modified  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  Spanish  speech-habits.  For 
example^  all  explosive  endings  are  toned  down  by  suffixes,  e.  g.,  lonchi 
for  Ivauik.  So  with  many  r-endings,  e.  g.,  hlofero  for  bluffer.  And 
sibilants  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  shaded  by  prefixes,  e.  g., 
eateque  for  steak  and  espechi  for  speech.  Not  only  words  have  been 
taken  in,  but  also  many  phrases,  though  most  of  the  latter  are  con- 
verted into  simple  words,  e.  g.,  olraiie  (=a2Z  right)  j  jaiiun 
(=  hightoned) J  jamachi  (=how  fMich)^  eaxa/pe  (=«^iii  up), 
enejau  ( =  anyhow) .  Dr.  Espinosa's  study  is  a  model  of  what  such 
an  inquiry  should  be.  I  cordially  commend  it  to  all  students  of  dialect. 
English  has  also  greatly  influenced  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Spanish- 
America  proper,  especially  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Bioo  and  in  the 
seaports  of  South  America.  Sandwich  and  clvhj  though  they  are 
not  used  by  the  Spaniards,  are  quite  good  Mexican.  Bluffer  is  quite 
as  familiar  in  Cuban  Spanish  as  it  is  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
though  in  Cuba  it  has  become  blofi^a  instead  of  hlofero.  I  take  the 
following  from  El  Mvndo,  one  of  the  Havana  newspapers^  of  June 
28,  1920: 

New  York,  junio  27. — For  nn  sensacional  hatting  rally,  en  el  octavo  Uming 
en  el  que  los  YaokeeB  dieron  aeis  hits  incluyendo  un  triple  de  Ruth  y  tubeyes  de 
Ward  y  Meusel,  gano  el  New  York  el  match  de  esta  tarde,  pues  hizo  cinco  car- 
reras  en  ese  episodio,  vendendo  7  a  5.  MajB  el  pitcher  de  los  locales  autu6  bien, 
con  ezcepcion  del  cuarto  round,  cuando  Vitt  le  di6  un  home  run  con  doe  en  bases, 

"Not  are  such  words  any  longer  exotic;  the  Cubans  have  adopted 
the  terminology  with  the  game^  and  begin  to  use  it  figuratively  as 
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the  Americans  use  it  Along  the  east  coast  of  South  America  the 
everyday  speech  of  the  people  is  full  of  Americanisms,  and  they 
enter  very  largely  into  the  fashionable  slang  of  the  upper  classes. 
Cocktail,  dirmenJancej  one-step,  fox4rot,  sweater,  kimono,  highrhaU, 
ginger-ale  and  sundas  are  in  constant  use,  and  most  of  them  are 
pronounced  correctly,  though  swndas  is  transformed  into  soondae. 
Bombo  (=  hoom)  is  used  by  all  the  politicians^  and  so  are  ptaior 
forma  (=  pHaiform) ^  miUn  (^mseting),  alarmista,  hig-stick, 
damphool  and  various  forms  of  to  hluff.  The  American  auto  has 
been  naturalized,  and  so  has  ice-creaan,  but  in  the  form  of  mUk' 
cream,  pronounced  mUdee  by  the  lower  orders.  The  boss  of  a  train 
down  there  is  the  conductor  del  tren;  a  commuter  is  a  com/mAjiador ; 
switch  is  used  both  in  its  American  railroad  sense  and  to  indicate 
the  electrical  device;  slip,  dock  and  wharf  (the  last  pronounced 
gudfoAf)  are  in  daily  use;  so  is  socket  (electrical),  though  it  is  pro- 
nounced sokdytay;  so  are  poker  and  many  of  the  terms  appertaining 
to  the  game.  The  South  Americans  use  just  in  the  American  way, 
as  in  justamenie  a  (or  en)  tiempo  (^  just  in  time).  They  are 
very  fond  of  goodrhye  and  go  to  hell.  They  have  translated  the  verb 
phrase,  to  water  stocks,  into  aguar  las  acetones.  The  American  white 
elephant  has  become  el  elefwnto  bianco.  In  Cuba  the  waterm>elon — 
patUla  or  sandia,  in  Spanish — ^is  the  mslonrdeagiuu  Just  as  French- 
Canadian  has  borrowed  Americanisms  that  are  loan-words  from  other 
immigrant  tongues,  e.  g.,  hwm  and  loafer  from  the  German,  so  some 
of  the  South  American  dialects  have  borrowed  rapidas  (=  rapids)  y 
and  kimono,  the  first  brought  into  American  from  the  French  and 
the  second  from  the  Japanese.^* 


TiddvA 

Yiddish,  even  more  than  American,  is  a  lady  of  easy  virtue  among 
the  languages.  Basically,  a  medieval  EOigh  German,  it  has  become 
so  overladen  with  Hebrew,  Bussian,  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  even 

*  For  most  of  these  observations  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Z.  L6pez-Penha,  the 
distinguished  Colombian  poet  and  critic. 
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Hungarian  words  tiiat  it  is  unintelligible  to  Germans.*^     Trans- 
ported to  the  United  States,  it  has  taken  in  so  nuuij  English  words 
and  phrases,  and  particularly  so  many  AmericaniEons^  that  it  is  noinr 
nearly  unintelligible,  as  spoken  in  the  big  cities  of  the  East,  to  recent 
arriyals  from  Russia  and  Poland.     Such  typical  Americanisms  as 
sky-scraper,  loan-shark,  graft,  hluffer,  faker,  hoodler,  gangster,  crook, 
gwy,  kike,  piker,  squealer,  hwn,  cadet,  hoom,  hunch,  pants,  vest, 
loafer,  jumper,  stoop,  saleslady,  ice-hox,  and  raise  are  quite  as  good 
Yiddish  as  they  are  American.     For  all  the  objects  and  acts  of 
everyday  life  the  East  Side  Jews  commonly  use  English  terms, 
e,  g.,  hoy,  chair,  window,  carpet,  floor,  dress,  hoi,  watch,  ceiling, 
coneumption,  property,  trouble,  bother,  maich,  change,  party,  birth' 
day,  picture,  paper  (only  in  the  sense  of  newspaper)  y  gambler,  show, 
hall,  kitchen,  store,  bedroom,  key,  mantelpiece,  closet,  lounge,  broom, 
table-doth,  paint,  landlord,  fellow,  tenant,  bargain^  sale,  haircut, 
razor,  basket,  school,  scholar,  teacher,   baby,  mustaehe,  butcher, 
grocery,  dinner,  street  and  walk.    In  the  factories  there  is  the  same 
universal  use  of  shop,  wages,  foreman,  boss,  deeve,  coUar,  cuff,  but- 
ton, cotton,  tJunnble,  needle,  machine,  pocket,  remnant,  sample,  eta, 
even  by  the  most  recent  immigrants.    Many  of  these  words  have 
quite  crowded  out  the  corresponding  Yiddish  terms^  so  that  the  latter 
are  seldom  heard.    For  example,  ingle,  meaning  boy  (=  Ger.  jiing- 
Ung)y  has  been  wholly  obliterated  by  the  English  word.     A  Jewish 
immigrant  almost  invariably  refers  to  his  son  as  his  boy,  though 
strangely  enough  he  calls  his  daughter  his  m^eidel.    ^^e  hoys  mit 
die  meidlach  haben  a  good  time''  is  excellent  American  Yiddish.    In 
the  same  way  fenster  has  been  completely  displaced  by  window, 
though  tur  (=door)  has  been  left  intact.     Tisch  {==  table)  also 
remains,  but  chair  is  always  used,  probably  because  few  of  the  Jews 
had  chairs  in  the  old  country.    There  the  beinkel,  a  bench  without  a 
back,  was  in  use;  chairs  were  only  for  the  well-to-do.    Floor  has 
apparently  prevailed  because  no  invariable  corresponding  word  was 

"During^  the  war  I  visited  Lithuania  and  Livonia  while  they  were  occupied 
hj  the  Germans.  The  latter  could  not  understand  the  Yiddish  of  the  native 
Jews,  but  there  were  in  almost  every  town  a  few  Jews  who  had  been  to 
the  United  States  and  could  speak  English,  and  these  were  employed  as  inter- 
preters. Among  the  Germans,  of  course,  there  were  many  EngUsh-speaking 
officers. 
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employed  at  home :  in  variouB  parts  of  Bussia  and  Poland  a  floor  is 
a  dillj  a  podloge,  or  a  briche.  So  with  ceiling.  There  were  six  differ- 
ent words  for  it 

Yiddish  inflections  have  been  fastened  upon  most  of  these  loan- 
words. Thus,  ^^er  hat  ihm  ahgefaked*'  is  ^'he  cheated  him,"  zvhvani 
is  the  American  gone  to  the  bad,  fiai'n  is  to  fix,  uaen  is  to  use,  and 
80  on.  The  feminine  and  diminutive  sufSz  -he  is  often  added  to 
nouns.  Thus  bluffer  gives  rise  to  blvfferke  (=  hypocrite)  y  and  one 
also  notes  dreseke,  hatJee,  ivaichke  and  bummerhe.  '^Oil  is  sie  a 
bluff erJeSr  is  good  American  Yiddish  for  ^^isn't  she  a  hypocrite  1" 
The  suffix  -nick,  signifying  agency,  is  also  freely  applied.  Allrighir 
nick  means  an  upstart^  an  offensive  boaster,  one  of  whom  his  fellows 
would  say  ^^He  is  all  right"  with  a  sneer.  Similarly,  congwmptionick 
means  a  victim  of  tuberculosis.  Other  sufSxes  are  -chick  and  -ige, 
the  first  exemplified  in  boychick,  a  diminutive  of  boy,  and  the  second 
in  next-doorige,  meaning  the  woman  next-door,  an  important  person 
in  ghetto  social  lifa  Some  of  the  loan-words,  of  course,  undergo 
changes  on  Yiddish-speaking  lips.  Thus  landlord  becomes  lendler, 
certificaie  (a  pretty  case  of  Hobson- Jobson  I )  becomes  stiff-ticket, 
lounge  becomes  lunch,  tenant  becomes  tenner,  and  whiskers  loses  its 
final  s,  ^^Wie  gefallt  dir  sein  whisker?**  (=  how  do  you  like  his 
beard?)  is  good  Yiddish,  ironically  intended.  Fellow,  of  course, 
changes  to  the  American  feUa  or  feller,  as  in  ^^Bosie  hat  schon  a 
fella'*  ( =  Bosie  has  got  a  feUa,  u  e.,  a  sweetheart) .  Show,  in  the 
sense  of  chance,  is  used  constantly,  as  in  '^git  ihm  a  ^w'*  (=  give 
him  a  chance).  Bad  boy  is  adopted  bodily,  as  in  ^'er  is  a  bad  boy. 
To  shut  up  is  inflected  as  one  word,  as  in  ^'er  hat  nit  gewolt  shutup'n 
(=  he  wouldn't  shut  up).  To  catch  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  obtain, 
as  in  *'caich*n  a  gmilath  chesed"  (=  to  raise  a  loan).  Here,  by  the 
way,  gmHaih  chesed  is  excellent  Biblical  Hebrew.  To  bluff,  un- 
changed in  form,  takes  on  the  new  meaning  of  to  lie :  a  bluffer  is  a 
liar.  Scores  of  American  phrases  are  in  constant  use,  among  them, 
all  right,  never  mind,  I  bet  you,  no  sir  and  Fll  fix  you  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  sure  Mike,  borrowed  by  the  American  vulgate  from  Irish 
English,  has  gone  over  into  American  Yiddish.  Finally,  to  make 
an  end,  here  are  two  complete  American  Yiddish  sentences: 
'^Sie  wet  clean*n  die  rooms,  scrvb^n  dem  floor,  wash*n  die  windows, 
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dresiln  dem  hoy  nnd  gehn  in  huteher-glare  tmd  in  grocery.    Demodi 
vet  sie  machen  dinner  nnd  gebn  in  street  for  a  walk/'  ^ 

For  some  time  past  there  has  heen  an  active  movement  among  the 
New  York  Jews  for  the  purification  of  Yiddish.  This  movem^it  is  an 
offshoot  of  Zionism,  and  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  num- 
ber of  Yiddish  sdiools.     Its  adherents  do  not  propose,  of  course;, 
that  English  be  abandoned,  but  simply  that  the  two  languages  be  kept 
separate^  and  that  Jewish  children  be  taught  Yiddish  as  well  as 
English.     The  Yiddishists  insist  that  it  is  more  dignified  to  say 
a  gooten  tog  than  goodbye,  and  hUlet  instead  of  ticket    But  the 
movement  makes  very  poor  progress.    ^^The  Americanisms  absorbed 
by  the  Yiddish  of  this  country/'  says  Abraham  Caban,  ^%ive  come 
to  stay.    To  hear  one  say  ^Ich  hob  a  hUlet  fiir  heitige  vorschtellung^ 
would  be  as  jarring  to  the  average  East  Side  woman,  no  matter  how 
illiterate  and  ignorant  she  might  be,  as  the  intrusion  of  a  bit  of 
Chinese  in  her  daily  speech." 

Yiddish,  as  everyone  knows,  has  produced  a  very  extensive  litera- 
ture during  the  past  two  generations;  it  is,  indeed,  so  large  and  so 
important  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  it  here.^'  Much  of 
it  has  come  from  Jewish  authors  living  in  New  York.  In  their  work, 
and  particularly  their  work  for  the  stage,  there  is  extensive  and 
brilliant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  American  English  has  influ- 
enced* the  language. 


6. 

Italian 

B^my  de  Gourmont,  the  French  critic,  was  the  fibrst  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Americanized  Italian  spoken  by 
Italians  in  the  United  States ;  ^'  unluckily  his  appreciation  of  its 
qualities  has  not  been   shared   by    American   Bomance   scholars. 

*'I  am  indebted  throughout  this  section  to  Mr.  Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the 
leading  Yiddish  daily  in  New  York,  and  a  distinguished  writer  in  both  Yiddish 
and  English. 

*"  Of,  the  article  on  Yiddish,  by  Nathaniel  Buchwald,  in  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature,  vol.  iv,  p.  598,  and  the  bibliognr^P^y  following,  p.  822  ff. 

*In  L'Esth^tique  de  la  Langue  Francaise;  Paris,  1890. 
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The  literature  dealing  with  it^  in  f  act^  is  confined  to  one  capital  study 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Livingston,^*  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  who 
says  that  other  ^^American  philologists  have  curiously  disdained  if 
Meanwhile,  it  has  begun  to  produce,  like  Yiddish,  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, ranging  in  character  and  quality  from  such  eloquent  pieces  as 
Giovanni  Pascoli's  "Italy**  to  the  Eabelaisian  trifles  of  Carlo  Ferraz- 
zano.  Ferrazzano  shines  in  the  composition  of  macchiette  coloniali 
for  the  cheap  Italian  theatres  in  New  York*  The  macchietta 
colonidle  is  an  Americanized  variety  of  the  Neapolitan  macchietia, 
which  Dr.  Livingston  describes  as  "a  characterHaketch-^-etymologi- 
oally,  a  characteov^daub' — most  often  constructed  on  rigorous  canons 
of  'ingenuity* :  there  must  be  a  literal  meaning,  accompanied  by  a 
double  sense,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  tradition,  inclines  to  be 
pornographic.**  The  macclUetta  was  brought  to  New  York  by 
Edoardo  Migliacci  (Faxfariello),  purged  of  its  purely  Neapolitan 
materials,  and  so  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  Italians  from  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Farf ariello  wrote  fully  five  hundred  macchieUe  and 
Ferrazzano  has  probably  written  as  many  more;  many  of  the  latter 
have  been  printed.  They  are  commonly  in  verse,  with  now  and  then 
a  descent  to  prose.  I  take  from  Dr.  Livingston's  study  a  specimen 
of  the  latter: 

Ne  sera  dentro  na  "barra  americana  dove  il  patrone  era  americano,  lo  v%900 
era  americano,  la  birra  era  americana,  ce  steva  na  ghenga  de  loffaH  tutti  ameri- 
cani:  solo  io  non  ero  americano;  quanno  a  tutto  nu  mumento  me  mettono 
mmezzo  e  me  dicettono:  Aid  9p<ighetti;  iu  tnerioano  men?  Not  no!  nU  Italy 
men!  lu  hlaooo  enee.  No,  no!  lu  laico  chistu  oantri.  No,  no!  Mi  Mco  m4o 
ooniry!  Mi  laloo  Italy t  A  questa  punto  me  chiavaieno  lo  primo  faJitl  "Dice: 
Orr6  far  America V*  lo  taoeto:  Orr4  far  Italy!  Un  ato  fait,  "Dice:  Omd  for 
America  t**  Orr4  for  Italy!  N'ato  fait  a  nato  fait,  flno  a  che  me  facetteno 
addurmentare;  ma  perd,  orrS  for  America  nun  o  dioette! 

Quanno  me  scietaie,  me  trovaie  ncoppa  lu  marciepiedi  cu  nu  jnUixio  vicino  che 
diceTa;  OMroppe  homma!  Io  ancora  stunato  alluccaie:  America  nun  yudde! 
Orri  for  Italy!    Sapete  li  puliaio  che  facette?    Mi  arrest6! 

Quanno  fu  la  mattina,  lu  gicrge  mi  dicette:  WatBgo  maro  laete  naitef  Io 
risponette:  No  tocohe  ngleee!  "No?  Tenne  doUa/ri**  E  quello  porco  dello 
ffiorge  nun  Bcherzava,  perch^  le  diece  pezze  se  le  pigliaie!  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  Americanisms  are  obvious:  haara  for  har,  visco  for 
whisky,  blacco  enze  for  blach-hand,  laico  for  like,  chidu  for  this, 

»La  Merica  Sanemagogna»  Romamo  Review,  toL  iz,  no.  2,  p.  2Mff, 
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coniri  for  caimify,  fait  for  fight  (it  is  also  used  for  punchj  as  in 
chiaver  nu  fair,  give  a  punch,  and  nato  faii,  another  punch),  loffari 
for  loafers,  ghiroppe  for  get  up,  hotnma  for  htkm,  puUzio  for  police, 
nun  gudde  for  no  good,  orre  for  hurrwy,  giorge  for  judge,  wazzo  maaro 
for  wihai^a  the  waiter,  laste  for  last,  naite  for  ntgr%^^  toccho  for  <aZ2^ 
<^nn6  for  ten,  doUari  for  doUars.    All  of  the  fiuu^A^^e  (^oZonioZs 
are  gaudy  with  the  same  sort  of  loan-words ;  gne  of  the  best  of  thesn, 
says  Dr.  LivingBton,  is  Farfariello's  "A  Uugua  'nglese,"  which  is 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  humorous  attempts  to  represent  English 
words  as  ignorant  Italians  hear  and  use  them. 

As  in  the  case  of  Yiddish,  there  is  a  movement  among  Italian 
intellectuals  in  America,  and  especially  in  New  York,  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  purer  Italian.     These  purists  are  careful  to  use  the 
aotterraneo  to  take  them  tlell  hasea  dtta.    But  the  great  majoril^ 
pfirefer  U  subway  or  the  tonno  (=  tunnel)  to  take  them  tantasis 
(=  downtown).    All  the  common  objects  of  life  tend  similarly  to 
acquire  names  borrowed  from  American  English,  sometimes  bodily 
and  sometimes  by  translation.     In  the  main,  these  loan-words  are 
given  Italianized  forms  and  inflected  in  a  more  or  less  correct  Italian 
manner.    Dr.  Livingston  presents  a  number  of  interesting  examples 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  an  Italian  newspaper  in  New  York. 
Pressera   are   presaaiori,    operators    are   operaiori,   machines  are 
masdne,  carpenters  are  carpentieri,  pressef's  helpers  are  sottopress- 
aJtori,  a  store  is  a  store,  hoard  is  hordo,  hoarders  are  ahhordaio, 
hushelmen  are  husceUaiori,  customs-iioaJts  are  cotli  da  costume,  mevCs 
coais  are  cotti  da  uomo.    ^^Originally,''  he  says,  '^e  policy  of  this 
paper  was  to  translate,  in  correct  form,  the  Italian  copy.    The  prac- 
tice had  to  be  abandoned  because  poorer  results  were  obtained  from 
advertisements  restored  to  the  literary  tongue."    In  other  words,  the 
average  Italian  in  New  York  now  understands  American-Italian 
better  than  he  understands  the  standard  language  of  his  country. 

The  newly  arrived  Italian  quickly  picks  up  the  Americanised 
vocabulary.  Almost  at  once  he  calls  the  man  in  charge  of  his  ghenga 
(=  gang)  his  hosso,  and  talks  of  his  work  in  the  indiccio  (=  ditch) 
and  with  the  sciabola  (=  Aovel)^  picco  (=  pick)  and  stimrsdahola 
(=  steamrshovel) .  He  buys  secheme  (=  secondrhand)  clothes, 
works  on  the  tracca  (=  track),  buys  food  at  the  grosseria  (=  gro* 
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eery)  or  marchetto  (=  market),  eata  pmozze  (=  peanuts),  rides  on 
the  livetta  (=  elevated),  msheB  a  ^oKo  (=  growler)  for  near-beer, 
gets  on  good  temiB  with  the  harriiemie  (=  bartender),  and  speaks  of 
the  auscJUeppe  (=  housekeeper)  of  his  boarding-honse,  denounces 
idlers  as  hffari  (=  loafers),  joins  a  glohbo  (=  c7ti&),  gets  himself 
a  ghella  (=girl),  and  is  her  fold  (=  fellow)*  Some  of  the  new 
words  he  acquires  are  extremely  carious,  e.  g,,  cwnabuldogga  (=  hvJl- 
dog),  pipe  del  gasso  (=  gas-pipe),  coppetane  (=  'nctiop  +  town  = 
uptown),  frutiislenne  (^  fruit-stamd) ,  sanemagogna  (=sonrof'<ir 
gun),  mezzo-harrista  (=  half -time  bartender).  Several  quite  new 
words,  unknown  to  Americans,  have  been  made  of  American  mate- 
rials and  added  to  the  vocabulary.  An  example  is  afforded  by 
tememoUo,  signifying  a  very  large  glass  of  beer.  Dr.  Livingston 
says  that  it  comes  from  Tammamy  HaUI  Another  Italian-American 
invention  is  fldbussce,  used  as  an  interjection  to  indicate  the  extreme 
of  pessimism.  It  comes  from  Flaibush,  where  the  principal  Italian 
cemetery  is  situated. 

The  large  emigration  of  Italians  during  the  past  half  dozen  years 
has  transported  a  number  of  Americanisms  to  Italy.  Bowma  (= 
bum)  is  now  a  familiar  word  in  Staples  \  a  strange  wandering,  in- 
deed, for  the  original  bum  was  German.  So  is  schidu  (=  skiddoo). 
So  is  briccoliere  (=  bricklwyer)  .^^ 


9. 


Dano-Norwegian 

Here  are  some  characteristio  specimens  of  the  Dano-2Torw^an 
spoken  by  Norw^an  settlers  in  Minnesota,  as  given  by  Dr.  Nib 
Flaten,  of  Northfield,  Minn. :  »« 

"In  addition  to  my  inddytedness  to  Dr.  Livingston,  I  owe  thanks  for  assist- 
ance to  Prof.  A.  Arbib  Costa,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Boni,  editor  of  II  Progreeto  ItaUhAmericano, 

"Notes  on  American-Norwegian,  with  a  Vocabulary,  Dialed  VoieB^  vol.  ii, 
p.  116  §. 
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Mrs.  Olsen  Ta  oaf  el  hiH  idag;  hiin  maatte  hike  kik,  (Mrs.  Olsen  was  awfully 
busy  today;  she  had  to  bake  cake. ) 

Den  spaitute  stiren  braekka  sig  ut  av  paatre  aa  rdnna  langt  ind  i  fUa  aa  je  va 
ikke  aehel  te  aa  kasUcMn;  men  saa  eigga  je  doggen  min  paa'n.  (The  spotted 
steer  broke  out  of  the  pasture  and  ran  far  into  the  field  before  I  was  able  to 
catch  him;  but  then  I  sicked  my  dog  at  him.) 

ReUeaaden  ha  nwva  sohappa  sine.     (The  railroad  has  moved  its  shops.) 

Je  kunde  ikke  faa  reea  saa  mye  kaee  at  je  fik  betalt  rnorgesen  i  farmer  min. 
(I  couldn't  raise  enough  cash  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  my  farm.) 

Det  mefea  ingen  difrene.    (That  makes  no  difference.) 

Det  kdtta  ingen  jigger,     (That  cuts  no  figure.) 

Hos'n  /ila  du7    Puddi  gud,     (How  do  you  feelt    Pretty  good.) 


The  words  in  italics  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  recent  arrival 
from  Norway;  they  are  all  American  loan-words.  "Such  words>" 
says  Dr.  Flaten,  "are  often  mutilated  beyond  recognition  by  an 
American.  ...  In  the  case  of  many  words  the  younger  generation 
cannot  tell  whether  they  are  English  or  Norse.  I  was  ten  years  old 
before  I  found  tiiat  such  words  as  paaiikJeel  (==  particular), 
staebel  (=  stable) y  fens  (=  fence)  were  not  Norse,  but  mutilated 
English.  I  had  often  wondered  that  poleii,  trubbd,  soppereter  were 
so  much  like  the  English  words  polite,  trovhle,  separator.  So  com- 
mon is  this  practise  of  borrowing  that  no  English  word  is  refused 
admittance  into  this  vocabulary  provided  it  can  staad  the  treatment 
it  is  apt  to  get  Some  words,  indeed,  are  used  without  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  pironunciation,  but  more  generally  the  root,  or 
stem,  is  taken  and  Norse  inflections  are  added  as  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  language."  Sometimes  the  English  loan-word  and  a 
corresponding  Norwegian  word  exist  side  by  side,  but  in  such  cases, 
according  to  Dr.  Gteorge  T.  Mom,^^  "there  is  a  prevalent  and  grow- 
ing tendency"  to  drop  the  latter,  save  in  the  event  that  it  acquires 
a  special  meauing.  ^^ery  often  in  such  cases^"  continues  Dr.  Elom, 
"the  English  word  is  shorter  and  easier  to  pronounce  or  the  Norse 
equivalent  is  a  purely  literary  word — that  is>  does  not  actually  exist 
in  the  dialect  of  the  settlers.  ...  In  the  considerable  number  of 
cases  where  the  loan-word  has  an  exact  equivalent  in  the  Norse  dia- 
lect it  is  often  veiy  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  loan, 
though  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  is  frequently  due  simply  to  a 

"English  Elements  in  the  Norse  Dialects  of  Utica,  Wisconsin,  Dialeat  Notea, 
vol.  ii,  p.  267  tf' 
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desire  on  the  part  of  ihe  speaker  to  use  English  words,  a  thing  that 
becomes  very  pronoimced  in  the  jargon  that  is  sometimes  heard.'' 

Dr.  Flaten  exhibits  the  following  declension  of  a  typical  loan- 
word, swindler.  In  Dano-Norwegian  there  is  no  letter  w,  and  the 
8u£Si:  of  agency  is  not  -er  but  -ar;  so  the  word  becomes  windkur. 
It  is  regarded  as  mascoline  and  declined  thus: 


Singular 

Indefinite 

DefMte 

Nom. 

Ain  gyindlar 

Bvindlant 

u0fl« 

aat  BYindlar 

aat  Bvindlar6 

Dat. 

(te)  ein  gyindlar 

(te)  8vindlar6 

Aoo. 

ein  Bvindlar 

Plural 

BYindlam 

Vom, 

noko  sTindlara 

Bvindlaradn 

Oen, 

aat  noko  svindlara 

aat  BTindlaro 

Dat 

(te)  noko  svindlara 

(te)  BYindlaro 

Aoo. 

noko  BTindlara 

BTindlaradn 

The  vocabularies  of  Drs.  Flaten  and  Flom  show  a  large  number 
of  such  substitutions  of  English  (including  some  thoroughly 
American)  words.  The  Dano-Norwegian  ^l  is  abandoned  for  the 
English  heer,  which  becomes  hir.  Tonde  succumbs  to  baerel,  ha/rel 
or  Ixuril  (=  boar  el)  ^  froJeost  to  hreJekfaest  (=  bredkfagt)^  forgikrmg 
to  inschurmgs  (=  vnsurance),^^  staid  to  staebd  (=  stable)^  dcat 
to  taex  {=tax)^  and  so  on.  The  verbs  yield  in  the  same  way: 
vaeljuete  (=  valuaie)^  titsche  (teoc^),  katte  {cvi)y  klem  (claim), 
soAjere  (survey) ,  refjuse  (refuse).  And  the  adjectives:  plen 
(plain),  jelos  (jealous),  kjokfuldt  (choch-fuU) ,  krese  (crazy),  aebel 
(able),  klir  (clear),  pjur  (pure),  pur  (poor).  And  the  adverbs 
and  adverbial  phrases:  ise  (easy),  reit  eve  (right  away),  aept  to 
(apt  to),  aMreii  (aU  right).  Dr.  Flaten  lists  some  extremely  gro- 
tesque compound  words,  e.  g.,  nekk-toi  (necktie),  kjaen^-bogg 
(chinch-bug),  hospaar  (horse-power),  gitte  long  (get  along),  hard- 
vaer-staar  (haadware-store) ,  staets^aessen  (state' s-prison) ,  traevl- 
ing-ntaen  (traveling-ma/n) ,  uxe-jogg  (yoke  of  oxen),  stimrbaai 
(steamboat).    Pure  Americanisms  are  not  infrequent,  e.  g.,  bosta 

"  ConnoiflBeuTB  will  recall  Abe  Potash's  insurings.  VHiat  we  have  here  is  the 
sabetitution  of  a  familiar  suffix  for  one  of  somewhat  similar  sound  but  much  less 
familiar — a  frequent  cause  of  phonetic  decay. 
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(husted)y  he^aal  (basebaU),  hogge  (buggtf)^  dipo  {depot)^  frwianr 
hu8  (frama-house),  jvkre  (to  eucha^)^  haemp-miffn  (camp-meeting) , 
Icjors  (chores)y  magis  (vnoccasm)^  malagi  (molasses)^  mmike-rins 
(monkey-wrench)  y  raad-ias  (roadrboss)^  sjante  (dumtff)^  sorprei^ 
parti  (surprise-party) f  strit-har  (street-car) ^  tru  trin  (thratiffh 
train).  The  decayed  American  adverb  is  boldly  absorbed,  as  in 
Aon  file  hoed  (=he  feeU  had).  ^^That  this  lingo/'  says  Dr.  Flaten, 
'Vill  ever  become  a  dialect  of  like  importance  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  is  hardly  possibla  .  .  .  The  Norwegians  are  among  thoee  of 
onr  foreign-bom  citizens  most  willing  to  part  with  their  mother 
tongue."  But  meanwhile  it  is  spoken  by  probably  half  a  million  of 
them,  and  it  will  linger  in  isolated  farming  regions  for  years. 


7. 

Swedish 

A  useful  study  of  American-Swedish  is  to  be  found  in  ^^art 
Sprik,"  by  Vilhebn  Berger,**  editor  of  the  Swedish  semi-weeklj, 
Nordstjeman,  published  in  New  York.  In  his  preface  to  his  little 
book  Mr.  Berger  mentions  two  previous  essays  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject :  ^^Det  Svenske  Spr&ket  in  Amerika,"  by  Bector  Gustav  Andreen, 
of  Bock  Island,  IlL,  and  ^^Engelskans  Inflytande  p&  Svenska 
Spr&ket  in  Amerika,"  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Zetterstrand,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  gain  access  to  either.  Mr.  Berger  says  that  the  Swedes 
who  come  to  America  quickly  purge  their  speech  of  the  Swedish 
terms  indicating  the  ordinary  political,  social  and  business  relations 
and  adopt  the  American  terms  bodily.  Thus,  horgmastere  is  dis- 
placed by  mayor,  Idnsnuun  by  sheriff,  hdradsskrifvare  by  county- 
clerk,  centraluppvarmning  med  dmga  by  steamrheai,  and  aaumas  by 
pineapple,  the  Swedish  measurements  give  way  to  mUe,  inch,  potmd, 
acre,  etc.,  and  there  is  an  inunediate  adoption  of  such  characteristic 
Americanisms  as  graft,  trust,  ring,  jamtor,  surprise-party,  hwy-win- 
dow,  bluff,  commencement  (college),  homestead,  buggy  and  puU. 
Loan-words  taken  into  American  from  other  immigrant  languages 

•BocklslaxLd,  m.,  1912. 
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go  with  the  purely  Engliah  terms,  e.  g.,  luff  a  (=  to  loaf,  from  the 
German)  and  vigiUms  (=  vigilantes,  from  the  Spanish).  Many  of 
these  borrowings  are  adapted  to  Swedish  spelling,  and  so  sidewalk 
becomes  sajdoak,  street  becomes  strit,  fight  becomes  fajt,  humvess 
becomes  hissness,  and  housedeaning  becomes  husklinmg.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  influence  that  American  English  has  upon 
the  vocabulary  that  remains  genuinely  Swedish;  when  words  are 
not  borrowed  bodily  they  often  change  the  form  of  familiar  Swedish 
words.  Thus  sangkammare  (=  bedroom)  is  abandoned  for  hddr 
drum,  husdllsgoromdl  (=  housework)  gives  way  to  husarbete,  kahelr 
telegram  to  kabelgram,  brandsoldai  {=fireman)  to  bromdmaai, 
regriby  {=rainstorm)  to  regnstorm,  brekfort  (=postcard)  to  post- 
kort,  and  bestdlla  (=order)  to  ordra.  The  Swedish-American  no 
longer  speaks  of  frihet;  instead  he  uses  fridom,  an  obvious  oflFspring 
of  freedom^  His  wife  abandons  the  hattnil  for  the  haitpirme.  He 
acquires  a  hemadress  (=home  address)  in  place  of  his  former 
bostadsadress.  Instead  of  kyrkogdrd  (=  churchyard)  he  uses 
grafg&rd  {=  graveyard).  For  godstAg  {=  goods-train)  he  substi- 
tutes fraJcttig  (^  freight-train) .  In  place  of  words  with  roots  that 
are  Teutonic  he  devises  words  with  roots  that  have  been  taken  into 
English  from  the  Latin,  the  Oreek  or  the  French,  e.g.,  investigera, 
krusad,  minoritetsrapport,  officerare,  audiens,  affdr,  exkursion,  evwnr 
gelist,  hospital,  liga  (=  league)  y  residens,  sympatL 

This  influence  of  American  extends  to  grammar  and  syntax.  The 
inflections  of  Swedish  tend  to  fall  off  in  the  United  States^  as  the 
inflections  of  German  have  fallen  off  among  the  Pemisylvania  Ger- 
mans. And  the  Americanized  Swede  gradually  acquires  a  habit  of 
putting  his  sentences  together  English-fashion.  At  home  he  would 
say  Brodema  Anderson,  just  as  the  German  would  say  Oebriider 
Anderson,  but  in  America  he  says  Anderson  Brodema.  In  Sweden 
all  over  is  ofverallt;  in  America,  following  the  American  construc- 
tion, it  becomes  allt  ofver.  Mina  vdmier  ( =  my  friend)  is  Ameri- 
canized into  en  van  af  mina  (=  a  friend  of  mine).  Tid  efter  wnnan 
(literally,  time  after  another)  becomes  frtn  tid  tiUtid  (=  from  time 
to  time).  The  American  verb  to  take  drags  its  Swedish  relative, 
taga,  into  strange  places,  as  in  taga  kalU  (=to  taJce  cold)j  toga  nJoje  i 
(=to  take  pleasure  tn),  taga  fordel  af  (=io  take  advantage  of)^ 
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and  toga  tAget  (=fo  take  a  train).    The  thoroughly  American  use 
of  right  is  imitated  by  a  similar  use  of  its  equivalent^  ratt,  as  in  rdtt 
af  (=right  off)y  ratt  ivdg  (=rigJU  away)  and  rdtt  intiU  {=right 
next  to).    The  Swede  at  home  says  hdr  i  landet  {=here  in  this  cotm- 
try)  ;  in  America  he  says  i  det  hdr  lajndet  (==  tn  this  here  covntry). 
AU  right,  weU  and  other  such  American  counter-words  he  adopts 
instantly,  just  as  he  adopts  hell  and  daann.    He  exiles  the  preposi- 
tion, imitating  the  American  vulgate,  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.   He 
begins  to  use  the  Swedish  a/  precisely  as  if  it  were  the  English  of, 
and  t  as  if  it  were  tn.    After  a  few  years  his  Swedish  is  so  heavy  with 
American  loan-words  and  American  idioms  that  it  is  almost  unin- 
telligible to  his  brother  recently  arrived  from  home. 


8. 

The  Dutch  language  exists  in  two  forms  in  the  United  States, 
both  differentiated  from  the  original  Dutch  of  Holland  by  the  influ- 
ence of  American-English.  The  first  is  the  so-called  Jersey,  or 
Bergen  County  Dutch,  which  is  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  seven- 
teenth century  Dutch  settlers  in  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties^  New 
Jersey.  In  New  York,  as  everyone  knows^  Dutch  completely  disap- 
peared many  years  ago,  but  in  these  Jersey  counties  it  still  survives^ 
though  apparently  obsolescent,  and  is  spoken  by  many  persons  who 
are  not  of  Dutch  blood,  including  a  few  negroes.  The  second  variety 
of  Americanized  Dutch  is  spoken  by  more  recent  inmiigrants,  chiefly 
in  Michigan.  There  is  little  if  any  communication  between  the  two 
dialects. 

An  excellent  short  study  of  Jersey  Dutch  was  published  by  Dr. 
J.  Dyneley  Prince  in  1910 ;  '^  it  remains  the  only  one  in  print.  The 
dialect,  says  Dr.  Prince,  *  Vas  originally  the  South  Holland  or  Flem- 
ish language,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries  (c(k  1630-1880), 
became  mixed  with  and  partially  influenced  by  English,  having  bor- 

"^The  Jersey  Dutch  Dialect,  Dialect  Noies^  vol.  iii,  pp.  459  ff. 
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rowed  also  from  the  Mindi  (Lenape-Delaware)  Indian  language  a 
few  animal  and  plant  names.  This  Dutch  has  suffered  little  or  noth- 
ing from  modem  Holland  or  Flemish  immigration^  although  Pater- 
son  (the  county  seat  of  Passaic  County)  has  at  present  a  large  Neth- 
erlands population.  The  old  county  people  hold  themselves  strictly 
aloof  from  these  foreigners,  and  say^  when  they  are  questioned  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  idioms:  'Onze  tal  az  lex  dauts  en 
hoelliz  as  HoUans;  kwait  daafrent'  (our  language  is  low  Dutch  and 
theirs  is  Holland  Dutch;  quite  different).  An  intelligent  Fleming 
or  South  Hollander  with  a  knowledge  of  English  can  make  shift  at 
following  a  conversation  in  this  Americanized  Dutch,  but  the  con- 
verse is  not  true/' 

As  usual,  contact  with  English  has  worn  off  the  original  inflections, 
and  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  de  and  en,  are  uniform  for  all 
genders.  The  case-endings  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  in  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives  the  superlative  affix  has  decayed  from  -st  to  s, 
the  person-endings  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  have  fallen  off,  and 
the  pronouns  have  been  much  simplified.  The  vocabulaiy  shows 
many  signs  of  English  influence.  A  large  number  of  words  in  daily 
use  have  been  borrowed  bodily,  e.  g.,  bottle,  town,  railroad,  dder, 
smoke,  potaio,  match,  good-hye.  Others  have  been  borrowed  with 
changes,  e.g.,  sans  (since) y  mddm  (ma'm),  belange  {belong) ^  boddere 
(bother) y  bdaznds  (btLsiness)^  oreh  (earache).  In  still  other  cases 
the  drag  of  English  is  apparent,  as  in  blaubadse,  a  literal  translation 
of  blueberry  (the  standard  Dutch  word  is  heidebes)^  in  mep^lbom 
(=  mapletree;  Dutch,  ahoomboom),  and  in  njeuspaanpir  (=  news- 
paper;  Dutch,  nieuwsblad).  A  few  English  archaisms  are  preserved 
in  the  dialect ;  for  example,  the  use  of  gentry  as  a  plural  for  gentle- 
man. 

The  Dutch  spoken  by  the  colonists  from  Holland  in  Michigan  has 
been  very  extensively  modified  by  American  influences,  both  in  vocab- 
ulary and  in  grammar.  As  in  Jersey  Dutch  and  in  South  African 
Dutch  there  has  been  a  decay  of  inflections,  and  the  neuter  article  het 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  masculine-feminine  article  de.  Says  Prof. 
Henry  J.  Q.  Van  Andel,  of  the  chair  of  Dutch  history,  literature  and 
art  in  Calvin  College  at  Grand  Kapids:  ^'Almost  all  the  American 
names  of  common  objects,  e.  g.,  stove,  mail,  carpet,  bookcase,  kitchen. 
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store,  post-office,  hose,  dress,  pantry,  porch,  buggy,  picture,  netvs- 
paper,  ad,  road,  headline,  particularly  when  they  differ  conaiderablT 
from  the  Dutch  terms,  have  been  taken  into  the  everyday  vocabulary. 
This  is  also  true  of  a  great  many  verbs  and  adjectives,  e.  g.,  to  move 
(moeven)f  to  dig  (diggen)^  to  shop  {shoppen)^  to  drive  {dryven:  a 
meaning  different  from  the  standard  Dutch  one),  slow,  fast,  easy, 
pink,  etc.    The  religious  language  had  remained  pure,  but  even  here 
purity  has  only  a  relative  meaning,  for  the  constructions  employed 
are  often  English."    This  corrupted'  vulgate  is  called  Yankee-Dutch 
by  the  Hollanders  of  Michigan,  and,  like  Pennsylvania  German,  it 
has  begun  to  produce  a  literature,  chiefly  humorous  in  character.     A 
little  book  of  sketches  by  Dirk  Nieland,  called  "Yankee-Dutch,"  •* 
contains  some  amusing  specimens^  e.  g.,  piezelmietje  (=  pleased  to 
meet  you)^  and  "You  want  'n  ander  Jeop  Jeoffie/*  From  an  anonymous 
piece  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  John  J.  Hiemenga,  president  of  Calvin 
College,  I  extract  the  following : 

't  Had  tamelijk  ferm  gesneeuwd  de  laatste  twee  dagen^  eoodat  de  fatp^en 
tooh  nog  ee&  sleeride  konden  krijgen  in  het  bijna  vervlogen  jaar.  Vooral  de 
young  folks  hunkerden  naar  een  ouiier'ride.  Bijna  allerwege  in  den  omtrdc  van 
de  Star  Gomera  waren  de  outien^  dan  ook  voor  den  dag  gehaald  en  nageuen, 
want  aUea  moest  natuurlijk  in  rwnninff'Order  zijn.  De  dusi  moest  er  afgeve^gd, 
hier  en  daar  een  bur  wat  aangetight,  de  huaaens  een  weinig  opg^fitft,  en  de  heUs 
▼ooral  nauwkeorig  ondersocht. 

Dit  was  hedenmiddag  ook  Frits  aijn  job  geweest,  met  het  doel  hedenavond  zijn 
eerste  ride  in  de  mooie  outter  can  Klaas  Ekkel,  biji  wien  hij  als  winterknecht 
diende,  te  nemen.  Hij  beg^n  dan  ook  al  vro^  met  de  chorea,  molk  in  a  hurry 
en  was  daarmee  dus  tijdig  klaar.  't  Supper  werd  even  vlug  verorberd,  eoodat 
Frits  <Hn  hoXf-eeven  al  in  de  ham  noaa,  om  Fk)rie  op  te  hidhetn, 

Trotsch  op  haar  nieuw  hameae  en  schallende  heUen,  draaft  FlcHrie  geswind  en 
fier  daarheen.  Hier  en  daar  waar  een  oude  railfenoe  de  8n,eeuw  opving,  zoodat 
de  road  bijna  geheel  opgeMoht  \a,  gaat  of  rakelings  langs  de  andere  /011O0  of  over 
de  lielda,  Wei  djn  er  van  daag  een  paar  ieama  langs  gegaan,  dodi  de  aneeuw 
en  de  wind  hebben  hun  tracka  geheel  opgeooverd,  goodat  Frits  djn  eigen  pad 
maar  moet  maken. 

Dat  't  vinnig  koud  is  voelt  hij  niet^  dank  dj  sijn  dikke  fwnooat.  Vbelt  hij  de 
koude  echter  niet,  hooren  deed  hij  haar  wel.  War  knarst  en  giert  die  aneeuw 
onder  de  runners  I  Ook  de  milliarden  fonkelende  sneeuwkelkjes,  die  met  even- 
veel  kleuren  het  licht  der  halve  maan  weerkaateen,  getuigen  van  de  koude. 

*  Yankee-Dutch,  humoristische  schetsen  uit  het  Hollandsch-Amerikaansohe 
volksleven;  Grand  BapidSf  Mioh^  1919. 
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Frits  geniet  dit  Bchoone  kleurenspel  en  versinkt  weldra  in  diep  gepeins.  Plot- 
seling  Bchrikt  hij  op. 

''Hello,  Frits,  going  to  the  aioret" 

''Ja,  Hairy,  aU  je  er  in  fumpen  wilt,  kan  je  zoover  meerijden,  maar  't  is  haast 
te  Teel  troebel  yoor  't  geld." 

Henry  wil  ook  kunnen  ceggen,  dat  hij  van  avond  een  cutter-ride  gehad  heeft 
en  etapt  due  in.  Nog  enkele  rods  en  ze  zijn  bij  de  etahleB  achter  de  kerk,  waar 
se  't  paard  etallen  en  nu  naar  de  Btore,  Zoo  'n  oountry-etore  is  de  lievelingspldc 
van  de  meeste  jongens  uit  den  omtrek,  als  's  avonds  het  werk  aan  kant  is. 
Enkele  loafers  maken  zoo'n  9tore  hun  home.  Heel  gecelling  is  men  's  avonds 
soms  bij  elkaar.  Is  her  een  onnoosele  bloed  aanwesig,  dan  heeft  men  vMt  fun 
met  hem.  Storiet  hoort  men  er  hij  de  wholesale,  Twijfelt  Jan  er  aan  of  Piet 
wel  een  harrei  met  $alt  kan  UUen,  dan  noopt  een  "I'U  het  you  the  oigart^'  hem 
cm  te  swijgen  of  te  wedden.  Voor  cigars,  peanuts  en  candy  wordt  er  dan  ook 
heel  wat  geld  gespend.  .  .  . 

This  curious  dialect  promises  to  be  short  of  life.  On  the  one  hand 
the  leaders  among  the  colonists  strive  to  make  them  use  a  purer  Dutch 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  younger  members,  particularly  those  bom 
in  America,  abandon  both  good  and  bad  Dutch  for  English.  I  am 
informed  by  various  observers  in  Grand  Rapids  and  its  vicinity  that 
there  seems  to  be  but  small  prospect  that  Yankee-Dutdi  will  survive 
as  long  SB  Pennsylvania  German.*^ 


9. 

Icelcundic 

The  only  study  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  changes  under- 
gone by  Icelandic  in  America  is  a  brief  but  informative  note  on  the 
inflection  of  loan-nouns  by  Vilhj&lmer  Stefansson,'^  the  well-known 
arctic  explorer,  who  was  born  of  Icelandic  parents  in  Canada.  There 
are  relatively  few  Icelanders  in  the  United  States  and  most  of  them 
are  concentrated  in  a  few  ITorth  Dakota  and  Minnesota  counties. 
There  are  many  more  in  Manitoba.    Their  language,  philologically, 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  B.  K.  Kuiper,  to  Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Langereis,  to  Mr.  D.  J. 
Van  Riemsdydc,  of  the  Eerdmans-Sevensma  Co.,  the  Dutch  publishers  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  to  Dr.  Paul  H.  De  Ejruif,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  for  aid  and 
suggestions. 

"English  Loan-Nouns  Used  in  the  Icelandic  Colcmy  of  North  Dakota,  Dialeot 
Notes,  voL  ii,  pp.  354  ff. 
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is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Europe,  for  the  remote  situation  and 
poor  communications  of  Iceland  have  served  to  preserve  many  early 
Teutonic  characters  that  liave  lon^  since  vanished  from  the  related 
languages.    It  is,  of  course,  highly  inflected^  and  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  its  relations  with  American  English  in  the  United  States 
is  the  sturdy  way  in  which  it  fastens  inflections  upon  loan-words  from 
the  latter.  '^No  word/'  says  Mr.  Stef  ansson,  ^'can.  be  used  in  Icelandic 
without  being  assigned  a  gender-form  distinguished  by  the  post-posi- 
tive artida''    This  law  produces  some  curious  effects  when  English 
noims  are  taken  in.     The  very  American  basebaU,  buggy,  candy, 
cyclone  and  corrirstarch  are  all  neuter,  but  heer,  hosa,  cowboy,  cow- 
catcher,  nickel  and  popviist  are  masculine,  and  tie  (railroad),  pro- 
htbition  and  siding  are  feminine.    In  the  case  of  many  words  usage 
varies.    Thus  cavcua  has  no  fljced  gender;  different  speakers  make  it 
masculine,  feminine  or  neuter.     Crackers  and  aviomobUe  are  other 
such  words.     Banjo  may  be  either  feminine  or  neuter,  bicycle  may 
be  either  masculine  or  neuter,  and  broncho  may  be  either  masculine 
or  feminine.    The  gender  of  such  loan-word»  tend»  to  be  logical,  but 
it  is  not  always  so.     Farmer  is  always  masculine  and  so  is  engineer, 
and  nurse  is  always  feminine,  but  dressmaker  is  given  the  masculine 
post-positive  article,  becoming  dressmakervnn.    Hbwever,  when  the 
pronoun  is  substituted,  hdn,  whidi  is  feminine^  is  commonly  used. 
Words  ending  in  -l  or  -U  are  usually  considered  neuter,  e.  g,,  baseball, 
corral,  hotel,  hall,     *^A  striking  example,"  says  Mr.  Stef&osson,  ^^is 
the  term  constable.    The  natural  gender  is  evidently  masculine  and 
the  Icelandic  equivalent,  logreglumaihtur,  is  masculine;  yet  constable 
is  usually  employed  as  a  neuter,  though  occasionally  as  a  masculine." 
Words  in  -er  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  Icelandic  masculine  nouns 
in  -ari,  denoting  agency,  and  so  usually  become  masculine^  e.  g.,  di- 
rector, ginger,  mower,  parlor,  peddler,  reaper,  separator.    Repub- 
lican and  socialist  are  masculine,  but  democrat  is  neuter.  Why  cash- 
book,  clique,  contract,  election  and  grape  should  be  feminine  it  is 
hard  to  understand.    Of  the  467  loan-nouns  listed  by  Mr.  Steffinsson, 
176  are  neuters  and  137  are  masculines.     There  are  but  44  clear 
feminines,  though  80  others  are  sometimes  feminine. 

On  the  syntax  of  American-Icelandic  I  can  find  nothing.     The 
literature  of  the  dialect  is  not  extensive^  and  it  has  produced  very 
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few  writers  of  any  ability.  Nearly  all  the  Icelandic  periodicals  of 
the  New  World  are  published  in  Canada,  chiefly  at  Winnipeg.** 
They  are  conducted,  in  the  main,  by  natives  of  Iceland,  and  hence 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  language.  But  the  Icelander 
bom  in  America  prefers  to  speak  English,  and  even  when  he  essays 
Icelandic  he  fills  it  with  English  words  and  phrases. 


10. 

« 

Greek 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Lontos^  editor  of  AthmtiB,  the  Greek 
newspaper  published  in  New  York,  that  Greek  journalists  and  other 
writers  working  in  the  United  States  try  to  avoid  the  use  of  Ameri- 
canisms in  their  writing,  and  that  the  same  care  is  observed  by  edu- 
cated Ghreeks  in  conversation.  But  the  masses  of  Greek  immigrants 
imitate  the  newcomers  of  all  other  races  by  adopting  Americanisms 
wholesale.  In  most  cases  the  loan-words^  as  in  Italian,  undergo 
changes.  Thus,  btOrof-fwre  becomes  hUoferi,  pie  changes  to  pya,  sign 
and  shine  to  saina  (there  is  no  a^sound  in  Greek),  crewm  to  creamy, 
fruit-store  to  fruitaria,  clams  to  clwmmess,  steak  to  stecky,  polish  to 
policy,  hotel  to  oteUi/staaid  to  stanza,  lease  to  lista,  depot  to  depos,  coat 
to  carron  (=  Modem  Greek,  karron,  a  cart),  pictture  to  pitsa,  elevor 
tor  and  elevaied  to  elevaia,  and  so  on.  The  Greeks  suffer  linguistic 
confusion  immediately  they  attempt  English,  for  in  Modem  Greek 
nay  (spelled  nai)  means  yes,  P.  M.  indicates  the  hours  before  noon, 
and  the  letter  N  stands  for  South.  To  make  things  even  worse,  the 
Greek  papoose  means  grandfather  and  mammie  means  grandmother. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  philological  study  of  American  Greek  has 
been  made.  Undoubtedly  all  the  processes  of  decay  that  have  been 
going  oil  in  Ghi'eece  itself  for  centuries  will  be  hastened  in  this  coun- 
try. Whenever  English  begins  to  influence  another  language  it  plays 
havoc  with  the  inflections. 

**  loelandio-American  Periodicals^  by  HaUd6r  HermaniiBSOii,  Pub.  800,  for  the 
Adoanoement  of  Soamdinavian  Study,  voL  iii,  no.  2;  Urbaaa,  IlL,  July,  1916. 
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11. 


The  SloAnc  Languages 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  no  literature  in  'Eng- 
lish  upon  the  philological  results  of  transplanting  the  Slavic  lao- 
guageSy  Polish,  Czech,  Serbian  and  Bulgarian,  to  America.    Dr.  C. 
IL  Wachtel,  editor  of  the  Dziemuk  Chdcagoski,  the  Polish  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Chicago,  informs  me  that  the  Polish  spoken 
in  the  United  States  has  ''taken  over  a  great  multitude  of  Knglidi 
words  and  phrases,"  and  says  that  the  Bev.  B.  E.  Goral,  a  priest  of 
Milwaukee,  has  written  several  articles  in  Polish  upon  the  subject 
and  collected  a  vocabulary.    But  I  have  been  unable  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Father  GoraL    I  am  likewise  informed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Svamost,  the  Bohemian  daily  of  Chicago,  that  a  study  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  Czedi  in  the  United  States  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  J.  Salaba  Vojan,  of  Chicago,  but  my  inquiries  of  Dr. 
Vojan  are  unanswered.    Begarding  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  whatever.    Of  late  years  sev- 
eral chairs  of  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  have  been  set  up  in 
American  universities.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  students 
they  attract  there  will  be  some  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
transplanted  living  tongues  as  the  scholars  of  the  Middle  West  have 
devoted  themselves  to  Dano-Norwegian. 


nL 

Proverb  and  Platitude 

No 'people,  save  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  have  a  richer  store  of 
proverbial  wisdom  than  the  Americans^  and  surely  none  other  makes 
more  diligent  and  deliberate  efforts  to  augment  its  richer  The 
American  literature  of  '^inspirational"  platitude  is  enormous  and 
almost  unique.  There  are  half  a  dozen  authors,  e.  g..  Dr.  Orison 
Swett  Marden  and  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  who  devote  themselves  almost 
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ezclusiveljy  and  to  vast  profit^  to  the  oompositiozi  of  arresting  and 
uplifting  apothegma^  and  the  fruits  of  their  fancy  are  not  only  sold 
in  books  but  also  displayed  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  calendars, 
banners  and  wall-cards.  It  is  rarely  that  one  enters  the  office  of  an 
American  business  man  without  encountering  at  least  one  of  these 
wall-cards.  It  may,  on  the  one  hand,  show  nothing  save  a  succinct 
caution  that  time  is  money,  say,  "Do  It  Now,^'  or  "This  Is  My  Busy 
Day'' ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  embody  a  long  and  complex  senti- 
ment, ornately  set  forth.  The  taste  for  such  canned  sagacity  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  America  at  a  very  early  day.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"Poor  Kichard's  Almanac,"  begun  in  1782,  remained  a  great  success 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  annual  sales  reached  10,000.  It  had 
many  imitators,  and  founded  an  aphoristic  style  of  writing  which 
culminated  in  the  essays  of  Emerson,  often  mere  strings  of  sonorous 
certainties,  defectively  articulated.  The  "Proverbial  Philosophy"  of 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  dawning  upon  the  American  public  in  the 
early  40's,  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  as  Saintsbury  says,*'  its 
success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  even  exceeded  its  success  on  the 
other.  But  that  was  the  last  and  perhaps  the  only  importation  of 
the  sage  and  mellifluous  in  bulk.  In  late  years  the  American  pro- 
duction of  such  merchandise  has  grown  so  large  that  the  balance  of 
trade  now  flows  in  the  other  direction.  Every  traveling  American 
must  have  observed  the  translations  of  the  chief  works  of  Dr.  Marden 
that  are  on  sale  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  them  the 
masterpieces  of  such  other  apostles  of  the  New  Thought  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine  and  Elizabeth  Towne.  No  other  American  books  are 
half  so  well  displayed. 

The  note  of  all  such  literature,  and  of  the  maxims  that  precipitate 
themselves  from  it,  is  optimism.  They  "inspire"  by  voicing  and  re- 
voicing  the  New  Thought  doctrine  that  all  things  are  possible  to  ihe 
man  who  thinks  the  right  sort  of  thoughts — in  the  national  phrase,  to 
the  righi'thinker.  This  right-thinker  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
forwardrlooher,  whose  belief  in  the  continuity  and  benignity  of  the 
evolutionary  process  takes  on  the  virulence  of  a  religious  faith.  Out 
of  his  confidence  come  the  innumerable  saws,  axioms  and  gefiiigelte 
Worte  in  the  national  arsenal,  ranging  from  the  "It  won't  hurt  none 
"  Cambridge  History  of  SngUih  literature^  vol.  xiii,  p.  167. 
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to  tiy"  of  the  great  masses  of  the  plain  people  to  such  exhilaratiiig 
confections  of  the  wall-<!ard  virtuosi  as  ^The  elevator  to  success  is 
not  running;  take  the  stairs."    Naturally  enough,  a  grotesque  humor 
plays  about  this  literature  of  hope ;  the  folk,  though  it  moves  them, 
prefer  it  with  a  dash  of  salt    ^'Smile,  damn  you,  smile  I"  is  a  l^pical 
specimen  of  this  seasoned  optimism.    Many  examples  of  it  go  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  for  instance,  ^^Don't  monkey 
with  the  buzz-saw,'^  "The  silent  hog  eats  the  swill,"  and  "It  will 
never  get  well  if  you  pick  it"    Others  are  patently  modem,  e.  g., 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  should  worry"  and  "Eoll  over;  you're 
on  your  back."    The  national  talent  for  extravagant  and  pungent 
humor  is  well  disjdayed  in  many  of  these  maxims.    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  match,  in  any  other  folk-literature,  such  examples  as  '^d 
rather  have  them  say  'There  he  goes'  than  TBEere  he  lies^' "  or  "Don't 
spit :  remember  the  Johnstown  flood>"  or  "Shoot  it  in  the  leg ;  your 
arm's  full,"  or  "Foolishness  is  next  to  happiness^"  or  "Work  is  the 
curse  of  the  drinking  classes^"  or  "It's  better  to  be  a  has-been  than 
a  never-was,"  or  "Cheer  up ;  there  ain't  no  hell,"  or  "If  you  want  to 
cure  homesickness,  go  back  home."    Many  very  popular  phrases  and 
proverbs  are  borrowings  from  above.     *TPew  die  and  none  resign" 
originated  with  Thomas  Jefferson;  Bret  Harte,  I  believe,  was  the 
author  of  "No  check-ee,  no  shirt-ee,"  General  W.  T.  Sherman  is  com- 
monly credited  with  *War  is  hell,"  and  Mark  Twain  with  'T!/ife  is 
one  damn  thing  after  another."     An  elaborate  and  highly  charac- 
teristic proverb  of  the  uplifting  variety — ^'^So  live  that  you  can  look 
any  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell" — ^was  first  given  cur- 
rency by  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  gentleman 
later  retired,  it  would  seem,  for  attempting  to  execute  his  own  coun- 
sel.   From  humor  the  transition  to  cynicism  is  easy,  and  so  many  of 
the  current  sayings  are  at  war  with  the  optimism  of  the  majority. 
"Kick  him  again ;  he's  down"  is  a  depressing  example.    ^^What's  the 
use  ?"  is  another.    The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  "Tell  your  troubles 
to  a  policeman,"  "How'd  you  like  to  be  the  ice^man  ?"  "Some  say  she 
do  and  some  say  she  don't,"  "Nobody  loves  a  fat  man,"  "Ain't  it  hell 
to  be  poor  1",  **Have  a  heart  I",  *T[  love  my  wife,  but  O  you  kid,"  and 
'^ould  you  for  fifty  cents  f    The  last  originated  in  the  ingenious 
mind  of  an  advertisement  writer  and  was  immediately  adopted.    In 
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the  course  of  tiine  it  acquired  a  naughty  sigiiificaiice,  and  helped  to 
giye  a  start  to  the  amazing  button  craze  of  the  first  years  of  the  cen- 
tury— a  saturnalia  of  proverb  and  phrase  making  which  finally 
aroused  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals  and  was  put  down  by  the 
Polizeu 

The  war,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Slang,  produced  very 
little  new  slang,  but  the  doughboys  showed  all  the  national  talent  for 
manufacturing  proverbs  and  proverbial  expressions,  chiefly  derisive. 
^'Our  American  visitors,"  said  an  English  writer  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  '^are  startling  London  with  vivid  phrases.  Some  of  them  are 
well  known  by  now.  *Hurry  up  and  get  bom'  is  one  of  them.  Others 
are  coming  on,  such  sb  'Put  crape  on  your  nose;  your  brains  are 
dead,'  and  'Snow  again,  kid,  I've  lost  your  drift.' "  ••  Perhaps  the 
favorite  in  the  army  was  "It's  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken," 
though  "They  say  the  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest"  offered  it 
active  rivalry.  No  study  of  these  military  witticisms  has  been  made. 
The  whole  subject  of  American  proverbs,  in  fact,  has  been  grossly 
neglected ;  there  is  not  even  a  collection  of  them.  The  English  pub- 
lisher, Frank  Palmer,  prints  an  excellent  series  of  little  volumes 
presenting  the  favorite  proverbs  of  all  civilized  races,  including  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  there  is  no  American  volume  among  them. 
Nor  is  there  one  in  the  similar  series  issued  by  the  Appeal  to  Reason. 
Even  such  exhaustive  collections  as  that  of  Bobert  Christy  *^  contain 
no  American  specimens — not  even  "Don't  monkey  with  the  buzz- 
saw"  or  **Eoot,  hog,  or  dia" 

"  Engluh,  March,  1919,  p.  6. 

"Proverbs,  Maxims  and  Phrases  of  AU  Ages;  New  York,  1906.    This  work 
extends  to  1267  pages  and  contains  about  30,000  proverbs,  admirably  arranged. 
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The  putB  of  fpecch  are  indicated  only  when  it  is  detinble  for  dearneM.    The  following 
abbreviatums  are  used: 


a.  adjective 
«jy.  aioTerb 
art.  article 


f».  noun 

Prtft  i^renx 

p.  pronunciation 


pro,  prononn 
tuf.  suffix 


V,  verb 

vp,  verb-phrase 


a,  p..  69ir«  110,  218,  816, 

abbordato,  410 

aber  nit,  199.  867.  884 

abgefaked,  407 

abolittonlat,  98 

above,  244 

abaquatolate,  96 

a,  art.,  78 

a,  o.,  11,  69,  70,  110,  111, 

abuv,  244 

accoinmodatlon<traiii,  97 
accoachement,  160 
ace,  870 
ace-high.  128 
acceptreaa,  88 
acceeaioneq,  192 
achiev.  245 
ach  Lonle,  104 
achtel.  182 
acre.  281.  282,  284 
actlv.  246 
acy,  •#/.,  91 
ad.  176,  186,  418,  246 
adamlc.  88 
ad-card.  186 
addition,  61 
Siddreas,  209 
addrest,  246 
ad-man,   186 
admlniatratlon.  124 
admitted  to  tae  bar,  vp.^ 

126 
adobe.  101 
ad-rate.  186 
ad-smlth,  194 
ad-writer,  186 
adult  209 
advertlae,  287 
advertisement.     209,     212, 

224,  286,  287 
advertising-agent,  146 
advertise.  287,  288,  246 
advertlsementt^  224,  287 
advertising,  288 
advise,  246 

advocate,  v..  86,  69,  61 
adae,  67,  241 
aeon,  228 
aero,  184 
aeroplane,  241 
aesophagna.  288 
aesthete,  287 
aesthetic  228,  287 
aestival,  228 
aetaemall,  228 
aether.  287 
aedologjt  287 


aetiology,  228 

affetnoso,  88 

affiliate.  92 

afflfl.  898 

AfTameriean,  186 

African  golf,  180 

afterwards,  182 

again,  217 

against,  217 

agast,  246 
.agenda,  116,  180n 

ag'ln.  106 
•aggravate,  92,  162 

ag&e.  218 
'  a  good  ways  off,  182 
-a  good  ways  on,  182 

ai.  p.,  218 

ain't,  21,  180.  284,  289 

air-line,  97,  122 

airplane,  241 

aiscrim,  404 

aisle  manager.  144 

aker,  281.  282.  284,  247 

Alabama.  111.  217 

alabastine,  196 

alamo,  202 

alarm,  n.,  224,  286,  268 

alarmist,  42 

alarmista,  406 

alamm,  224,  268 

alcove,  170 

alderman.  67 

alfabet,  246 

alfalfa,  126 

all  by  her  lonesome,  177n, 

all-flred,  168 

allot  upon,  vp.t  89 

allow,  41 

alloy.  209 

allrelt,  418 

all   right,    404,    407,   418, 

416 
allrlghtnick,  407 
all  Sunday,  188 
-all  the  further,  818 
all  the  Uter,  818 
ally,  209 
all  year,  188 
almoner,  180 
almond.  211,  216 
alms,  216 
aloha,  204 
aloof.  219 
alright,  86,  247 
alter,  149 
altered,  241 
altfftschen,  898 
althOk  244,  246,  247 
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aluminium,  268,  264 

aluminum.  196,  268,  264 

alumnae.  246 

alumnas,  262 

alumnis,  262 

alumnuses.  262 

am.  272.  288 

amachoor,  818 

amass.  110.  216 

amateur.  141 

ambassador,  226,  227 

amblsh.  184 

amen.  216.  216 

Americanise.   92 

Amerind.  186 

amlgo.  208 
-am  not,  289 

amoebas,  262 

amphitheatre,  226 

ampico,  196 

an,  78 

anaemia.  228,  240 

anaesthesia,  226.  287,  241 

anaesthetic.  228 

anallsis,  246 

Ananias  Club,  862 

ancestor,  227 

andiron,  67 

anemia.  228.  246 

anesthetic  228,  226 

angry,  116 

anllin,  246 

annex,  ».,  222,  289n;  an- 
nex, v.,  289n 

annexe,  n.,  222,  289n,  240 

announce,  180n 

A  No.  1.  189 

ansco,  196 

anser.  247 

ant.  Ill 

antagonise.  69,  162 

ante,  v.,  101,  281 

antennas,  262 

anteriour,  228n 

ante  up,  vp.,  101,  128 

antl-fogmatic,  99 

antisUdri96 

antmire,  149 

anxious-bench,  98 

anxiousHMat,  98 

anyhow,  404 

anything,  818n 
-^anyway,  182 
^anyways,  182.  807 
'  apartment,  127 

apem,  818 

apothem,  246 

apple,  110 

apparatuses^  262 
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>app«iidlce^  251 

appendldtSt,  218 
>app6iidlze«,  261 

apple-butter,  67 

apple-jack,  100 

apple-pie,  26 
.  apple-aaae,  816 
^'appreciate,  69 
•  approbate,  68 

ar.  246 

arbor,  221 

Arbor  Daj,  188 

arboreal,  227 

arbour,  221,  227 

architect.  245 

arco,  196 

ardor,  288 

ardour,  227 

aren't  180,  I8I11,  289 

are  you  there?,  118 

arkade,  247 

armistice,  209 

armoir,  202 

armor,  221 

armory,  227 

armour,  221,  227 

arroyq,  202 

area,  154 

^rj,jmj.,  210 

as,  802 

as  drunk  as  a  Pole,  884n 

ask,  110 

ai^-can,  67,  118,  117 

ash-cart,  118 

ash-man,  118,  117 

ask.  70 

asphalt  222,  286,  287 

asphalts,  222,  287,  240 

ass,  164 

^^SS'^'^  **  l>«i^'B  teeth. 
866 

assistant-master,  121 

asslsUnt-treasurer,  146 

associate-editor,  a,,  146 

associational,   89 

*«Msnrance  policy,  126 

ast  817 

a  tall,  818 

ataxia,  228 

228 


ate,  9uf,,  91 

ate,  278 

athaletic,  818 

atUboy.  866 

attach^,  260 

attack,  v.,  272 

attackted.  272,  281 

au,  p.,  829 

aunt    70,    110.    Ill,    214, 

216,  217 
auschieppe,  411 
author,  v^  192 
auto,  fi.,  127, 184. 188.  406 ; 

auto,  v.,  127,  186,  194 
auto-car.  196 
automobile.  420 
autumn,  10.  67 
avenue,  860 
away,  165 
awful,  806,  862 
a.  w.  o.  L,  v.,  189,  870,  194 
aw  re-Yore.  820 
awry-eyed,  100 
ax,  222,  282,  286 
axe,  222,  286,  240,  241 

baby-carriage,   164 
baby's^asB,  120 
bacardi,  196 


baccalaurate,  144 

bach,  •«/..  828 

bach,  v.,  186 

badielor,  227 

bacilUs,  252 

back  and  fill,  vp..  98,  884 
^back  and  forth,  89 

back-country,  67 

back-log,  57 

back-number,  95,  168 

back  pedal,  vp,,  175 

back-settlements,   67 

back-settlers,  57 

back-talk,   10,  95 

back-taxes,  95 

back  water,  vp.,  98 

backwoods,    a..    69;    back- 
woods, n.,  57,  59 

backwoodsman,  50,  57,  59, 
160 

back^raid,    118,    127,    168, 

>bad,  806 
baddest  809 
bag,  162 
^  ^baggage,  26,  40,  48,  118 
baggage-car,  118 
baggage-check,  97,  184 
baggage-master.  97 
baggage-room.  97 
baggage-smasher,   97,  191 
bagman,  114 
bailiff.  284 
Bakerloo,  129 
balance,  n,.  61 
balk,  n,,  286 ;  balk,  v.,  222 
ballast  118 
^baUed-up,  176n 
ballot  n,,  124 
ballot-box  stuffer,  124 
ball  up.  vp.,  176n,  198 
ballyhoo,  lOT 
ballyhoo-man,   107 
balm,  70,  111,  216 
balopticon,  196 
bandits.  251 
banditti,  251 
band-wagon,   15 
bang-up.  198 
banjo,  64,  420 

bank-account  128 
bank-bill  89 
bank-holiday,  114,  182 

banking-account  128 
bank-note,  89 
bankrup,  818 
banner-state.  98 
bant  184 
barb,  v.,  185 
barbecue,  50,  64 
barber^op,  118.  144 
barber*s-8hop,  118.  114 
bargain,  v..  170 
bargaine,  401 
baritone,  223,  225,  287 
bark,  n.,  223,  287,  247 
barkeep,  ».,  184;  barkeep, 

v.,  185 
barkeeper,  401 
bark    up   the   wrong   tree, 

pp.,  41,  98 
barly,  246 
barmaid,  122 
barman,  122 
bam,  62 
barometer,  196 
barque,  228,  287 
barra.  409 
barrel,  190 


barrel-house,  100 

barrens,  56,  852 

barrister,   126 

barrltenne,  411 

bar-room,  401 

bartender,  14,  100.  122, 
411 

barytone,  223,  287 

basebalL  414,  420 

basket  70 

bas-rellet  217 

bat  ^1  100 

bath,  70,  118 

bathe,  168 

bath-robe,  118 

bath-tub,  118 

batl,  244 

batteau,  58,  68,  101,  128 

batting-average,  128 

battle,  244 

batty,  191 

baulk,  v..  222,  819 

baulky.  226 

bay.  64 

bayberry,  64 

bayou,  89,  101.  852 

bay-window,  67,  163,  414 

be,  272 

bean,  v.,  272n 

beanery,  187 

beat  v.,  272 

beaten,  272 

beastly,  24 

beat  193 
>  beat  it  v.,  198 

beat  up  <or  out),  vp.,  193 

beau,  261 

beaupr4,  52 

beaut,  184,  866 

beautiful.  809 

beautifuUer,  809 

beautifulest.  809 

became,  272 

become,  272 

beef,  n.,  67 ;  beef,  v,,  384 

bee-line,  57 

been,  212,  218 

beer,  420 

beet  118,  118 

beet-root.  118,  118 

began,  272,  278 
^  begin,  272,  278 

begob,  106 

begoiry,  106 

begun,  272,  378 

befaaylor,  221 

behaviour,  221,  227 

behoov^  224,   241,  254 

behove,  224,  240,  254 

bellans,  196 

beinkel,  406 

bejabers,  154 

be  left  at  the  post  vp*«  M 

Belgian  hare,  64 

belgiumise,  191 

belittie,  41.  69,  161 

bell-hop,  96-96 

belly-robber,  869 

ben,  v„  272.  288 

bend,  V.J  272 

benefice,  180 

bent  272 

bent  v.,  280 

b^s-baal,  414 

besbol,  404 

beseid,  898 

beside,  182 
^best  of  the  bunch,  863 

bet,  v^  272 
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betray.  150 

b«  treated  good,  vp.,  186 

betterment,  96 

betteriDenti,  80 

bet  7oar  life,  vf,,  107 

bevo  offleer,  870 

bboy,  107 

biased.  226 

bid,  n,,  118 

biff,  v.,  865,  884 

bls-bnc,  95 

bls-clilef,  52 

bic-stick.  862,  406 

bib.  246 

bUe,  v.,  42,  100,  815 

blllboaid,    85,    118,    117, 

168 
bllllOD.  95 
bUof«r|,  421 
but,  281 
bin,  v^  272,  288 
bind.  272 
bindery,  59 
binffle.  129 
biosraph.  v,,  174 
bipEui.   242 
biplane,  242 
bir.  418 
bird.  865 
blfloiit,  64.  114 
bishop,  99 
bit,  287 
bitch,   148.  149 
bite,  v.,  272,  287 
bitten.  272,  287 

blaar,  245 

blacco  enie,  409 
black-conntty,  126 

black-hand.  409 

black-stripe,  99 

blast.  70 

bUther,  217 

bleachers,  122,  128,  190 

bled.  272 

bleed.  272 

bleeding,  156 

blew.  272.  288 
-^blighter,  158 

bUmp,  869 

blind-baggage,  97n 

blind-pig.  100 

blind  tiger.  41 

blissard,  W,  125,  162 

block.  126»  127.  862 

block-head.  865 

blofero,  404 

bloflsta.  161,  404 

blond,  251 

blonde,  251 
'blooded.  61 

blood-polion,  150 

bloody.  24,  155 

bloomer,  95 

blouse^  116.  118 

blow,  v.,  60,  272.  288 

blowed.  272,  288 

blow-oot,  96 

blne-blaser,  99 

blne-grasB,  56,  126 

bluff,  ik/66.  407,  414.  245, 
862 ;   blni.  v.,  161,  884 
405,  281 

bluffer.  404.  406,  407 

blafferk^,  407 

blarb,  186 

blnrt,  186 

blatwnrtt  103 

bo,  185,  251 

boar,  149 


boarder,   118,  117 

board-school,  115,  120 

board-walk,  118 

bob-Bled,  67 

bobby,  122 

boche,  883,  868 

bock-beer,  108 

bog,  57,  125 

bogg«,  414 

bognie,  898 

bogle,  97,  116 

bogai,  68,  61,  98 

bonee,  888 

boheme,  185 

bohick,  888 

bohonk,  838 

boll,  ».,  v.,  106,  815 

boUed-shirt,  95 

bolt,  vp..  98 

bolter.  98 

bom.  246 

bombo,  405 

bomma,  411,  410 

bonansa,  101 

bondiead.    154,    190,    191. 

865 
bonnet,  114 
boob,    14,    164,    169,    185, 

191 
booch,  898 
boocoop,  870 
boodle,  98,  158 
boodler,  98,  406 
book,  v.,  128 
booking-offlce,  97,  116 
bookseller's  shop,  89 
book-shop,  168 
book-store,  80 
-.  boom,   n.,   866,    405,   406; 
y      boom,  17.,  82,  92,  168 
boomer,  92 
boom-town,  92 
^  boost,   n.,   151,   158,   186 ; 

boost,  V,,  92,  159,  168 
boot,    26n.    68,    118.    116. 

122,  127.  168,  219,  289 
bootery,  187 
boot-lace,  116 
boot-legger,  16,  100 
boot-maker,  68,  116,  168 
boot-polish,  116 
boots,  26 
boot-shop,  68,  168 
boot-tree,  116 
boose-hister,  815 
boosery,  187 
boose-ionndry,  865 
boradc,  254 
bordo,  410 
Bordox,  820 
boric,  264 
boro,  246,  855 
borough,  9uf,,  855 
bortseh,  898 
bosom,  149 
boss,    a..    15,    80,    54,    81, 

124,  169,  888,  884,  401, 

420,    406;    boss,    v,,   92, 

168,  884 
bosBo,  410 
bSsta,  418 
bottom,  n,,  852  ;  bottom,  v., 

49 
bottom  dollar,  95 
bottom-land,  39,  56 
bottoms,  56 
bought,  272 
-1  bou|hten,    269,    272,    281, 


boaleyard,    200,   819,    820, 

858 
bouncer,  92,  100 
bound,  v.,  272 
bourgeois.  182 
bower,  104 
bowler,  114.  118,  164 
box,  a.,  122 
box-car,  97 
box-offlce  clerk,  146 
box-offlce  junior  clerk,  145 
boy,  406 
boychick.  407 
bosart,  251 

braces,  26n,  116,  118,  289 
bracken,  67,  114 
brain-storm,  176 
brainy,  94 
brakeman,  118 
brakesman,  118 
branch,    n.,    66,    70,    214, 

852 
-5#brand-new,  211 
brandy,  184 
brandy-champarelle,  99 
brandy-cruBta,  99 
4>rand-new,  211,  817 
brang,  272 
brash,  94 
braten,  I08n 
brave,  a.,  101 
breaded,  278 
breadery.  187 
breadstuffs,   50,   61.   68 
break  away,  vp.«  884 
break,  v.,  272 
break-bone,  865 
breakdown,  54 
breakfast,  119 
bred,  a.,  245 
brekfast,  246 
brethern.  818 
breve,  182 
brevier,  182 
brevis,  182 
briar,  224,  240 
briccoliere,  411 
bridal  coupler  147 
bridge-flend.  194 
brief,  v..  125 
brier,  224,  241 
brig,  184 
brilliant.  182 
bring,  272 
brioche,  202 
Briticism,  12 
broad-gauge  man,  97n 
broiler,  119 
broke,  272 
broken,  272 
broker,  128 
bromid,  245 
bronchitis,  218 
broncho,  lOl,  420 
broncho-buster,  101 
broom,  219 
brought,  272 
brown-shoes,   127 
brung,  272,  277 
brusk,  225 
brusque,  219 
bryanise,  191 
bub,  67 
buck,    a.,    149;    buck,    v.. 

319 
buck-board,  401 
bucket,  171 
bucket-shop,  161 
Buckeye.  41 
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biid[-prlyate,  176,  870 
backra.  39 

back  toe  tiger,  m^  08 
backwbeat,  26,  401 
bnffalo,  862 
buffer,  118 
bnffet,  n.,  144,  250 
boff,  148.  101 
bugaboo,  05 

buggy,  401,  414,  418,  420 
bugle,  401 
bulM.  272 

buUt,  281,  272,  280 
bull,  140 
buUdose,  02.  08 
bull-frog,  68f,  56 
buU'a^ye,  401 
-^buUy,  401 
bum,  a.g  82 ;  bum,  adv.,  82 ; 

bum,    n.,    82,    108,    148, 

186,  103,  401,  4<^,  406, 

410,    411;   bum,   v,,   82, 

108 
bummer,  108 
bummery,  108 
bumper,  113 
bumpers,  07 
•bunch,  406 
bunco,  n,,  16n,  81 
buncombe,  81,  05,  08,  161, 

224 
bunco-tteerer,  16 
bund,  auf.,  100 
bungalow,  lie 
bung-starter,  100 
bunk,  81 

bunkum,  161,  224 
bunned,  100 
bunt,  V,,  281 
burden,  n..  228,  287 
bureau,  41,  68,  118 
burg,  •»/..  866 
burgh,  9Uf,,  866 
burglarise,  82 
burgle,  02,  186 
burgoo-plenlc,  126 
burlesk.  247 
burly,  68 
burn,  v.,  272 
burned,  272n 
burnt,  272 
buro,  247 
burro,  101 
burst,  176,  272,  281 
burthen,  228,  287 
bury,  147 

bus,  184,  868,  860,  401 
busceUatori.  410 
busb,  <k.  176 ;  bush,  ».«  54, 

210,  388 
busher,  128 
bush-town,  54 
bushwhacker,  64 
business,  401 
business-block,  126 
bust,  fi..  82.  100,  818:  v., 

42,  176.  272.  ^81,  360 
busted,  272,  281,  414 
buster,  42 
butch,  186 
butcher.  210 
butt,  108 
butte,  101,  362 
butterine,  144 
butter    no    parsnips,    vp,, 

367 
butter-nut,  66 
^.but  that,  181,  312 
butt  in,  «p.«  176,  108 


buttinski.  44,  103,  100 
buttl%  186 
buy,  272 
bus,  246 
buss-saw,  05 
buss-wagon,  100 
B.  V.  D?s,  144 
by  God,  158 
by  gosh,  168 
by-Uw.  118 
byre,  67 
rby  way  of  being,  164 

cab,  184 

caballero,  202 

cabaret,  200 

cablegram,  186 

caboose,  58 

each,  244 

cache,  n,,  30,  68 

cachexia,  228 

cachexy,  228 

cactuses,  262 

cadet  160,  406 

caf«,  144,  200,  810,  250, 
240 

cafeteria,  187 

cag,  281.  232 

cake-walk,  05,  163 

calaboose.  30.  64 

calamity-howler,  05 

calculate,  80,  81 

cald,  246 

calendar.  118 

caliber,  222,  240,  241 

calibre,  222,  231 

calico,  118 

call  a  bluff,  vp,,  128 
-•call  down,  9p.«  103 

called  to  the  bar,  125 

calm,  70,  216,  216 

calox,  106 

calumet,  62 

calvary,  318 

came,  272 

camera,  106 

camerado,  88 

camera-hospital,  104 

camorra,  IvO 

camouflage,  ff.,  100 ;  camou- 
flage, v.,  161,  176,  864, 
870 

campaln,  247 

campaign,  n*,  113,  124 

camp-meeting,  67,  414 

campus,  06,  122 

can,  n.,  113,  117,  122 ;  can, 
v.,  117,  272 

canabuldogga.  411 
^candidacyrOo 

candor,  221 

candour,  221,  227 

candy,  113,  118,  404,  420 

candy-store,  16 

cane,  118,  127,  168 

cahe-brake,  67 

canned-goods,  118,  117 

canned-monkey.  868 

cannon-ball,  144 

canoe,  62,  68.  108,  128 

canon,  180,  251 

can't,  117,  214 

can't  come  it,  vp,,  40 

canter,  184 

canuck,  333 

canvas-back,  66 

canvass,  fl»..  118.  124 

canyon,  261,  862 

capitalise^  42 


capote  ABemande,  384n 
capote  Anglatse,  884n 
captain,  188 
cap  the  cUmax.  vp.,  08 
car,  26,  70,  lift 
caracter,  246 
carborundum,  195,  106 

card,  41  

card    up   his   aleeve,   128, 

160 
care,  v.,  816 
caretaker,  114,  127 
caribou.  51,  58 
earflival.  06 
carpentieri,  410 
carpet-bagger,  06,  08 
carriage,  26.  118,  2l7n 
carriage-paid,   115,    118 
carrid,  245 
carrier,  07 
carry-all,  63,  50 
carry  on,  vp.,  187,  166 
cars,  62n 
<carv,  245 
cascaret,  105 
cash  in,  vp.,  128 
casket,  147 
castle,  70 
castrate,  140 
catalogue.  222 
catalog,  222,  244,  246.  247 
catalpa.  61 
catarr247 
cat-bird.  56 
cat-boat,  58 

catch,  v.,  272,  244,  816 
catcher,  272n 
catnip.  126 
ca'triRljge,  818 
catsup,  224 
catty-cornered,   68 
caucus,  n.j  30,  48,  50,  167, 

161,  401,  420 ;  caacos,  v., 

68 
caucusdom,  158 
caucuser,  168 
caught.  272 
cause-ust,  118 
cavalleress,  42 
cave  in,  vp.,  80 
cavort,  60 
ceUarette,  187 
cemetery,  210n 
census,  v.,  102 
cent,  68 
^center,  222,  240,  241,  246 
centre,  222,  231 
centremost,  226 
cerebras,  262 
certain  dangerous  disease^ 

161 
certainly,  307 
cesspooL  67 
ch,  p.,  828,  330.  332 
chain-gang,  06 
chair,  140,  816 
chair-car,  07 
chairman,  123 
chair-warmer,  10,  06 
chalkologlst,  187 
chambers,  127 
champ,  n.,  184.  817a 
ychampeen,  317 
champion,  817 
diancellor,  121 
chandeUe,  370 
change  cars,  vp,,  62b 
channel,  125 
cfaapaixal,  202 
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chapel,  181.  ie9 
chapparal,  w 
chapter,  180 
char,  fl»..  67,  168 
charge  ft,  vp,,  118 
Charley-hone,  128 
charwoman.  67,  168 
chaae,  fl».«  67 
chaae  one'a  selt  VP'»  884 
chaaer,  100 
diauf,  186 
chaataaqna,  182.  166 
chantanqaan,  166 
chAtean,  218 
check,  128,  228,  247 
cheap,  144 
checkered,  241 
checkers,  118 
csheer,  n.,  816 
chef  d'oeuvie,  820 
chemist,  114,  282,  246 
chemist's  shop,  114 
cheoae,  128.  228,  287.  240 
chequoed,  240 
chest,   217.  816 
chest  of  drawers,  118 
cheraller,  282 
chew  the  rng,  vp.,  884 
chianti,  109 
chick,  •«/..  407 
chicken,  119,  864 
chicken-yard,  113 
cbidet,  196 
chicory,  119 
chief-clerk,  118 
chief  consUbl^  118,  121 
chief  llthografMier,  146 

4^ief  of  poUce,  118,  121 

chief  of  the  nshen,  146 

chief-reporter,  118 
childem,  818 

chimbley.  818 

chimist,  282 

chimney-pieoe,  116 

chimny,  246 

china-hospital,  194 

chinch,  67 

Chinee,  808 

chink,  v.s  82,  92 

chink,  fk,  888 

chinkapin,  61 

chln-mnslc,  191 

chipeco,  196 

chip  in,  vp..  128,  884 

chipmunk,  61 

chipped-beef,  96 

chiitr816 

chlste,  409 

chit,  208 

chlorid,   246.  226 

chlorine,  2l8 

chocolate,  216 

chomp,  v.,  817n 

dioo-cboo.  119n 

chooee,  272 

chore,  68,  122,  168,  414 

chortle,  186 

chose,  272 

chow,  208,  870 

chowder.  68 

Christ,  164 

Christer,  166 

chromo,  184 

dkonky,  61 

church,  181 

churchman,  181 

chute,  89 

cider,  228.  226 

ciftret,  226,  246 


dnch,  a.,  16 
cinema,  16,  86,  116 
cipher,  287 
drcuit-rlder,  181 
dress,  868 
dtifl^  91 
City  E^  869 
dtlsenise,  91,  191 
dtlsen's-dothes,  122 
dts,  122 
City,  128,  164 
aty  editor,  128 
dty-editor,  118 
Cl^  men,  128 
dty-ordinance,  118 
dVu-serrant,  122 
claim- jumper,  96 
dam-bake,  126 
dam-chowder,  126 
clamor,  221 
clamorous.  227 
clamour,  221.  227 
clang,  v.,  272 
clangor,   221 
dangorous,  227 
dancour,  221,  227 
clapboard,  89,  60 
Clarke,  2l4 
das,  246 
class,  120 
dassday,  121 
dassy,  82,  194.  809 
daw-hammer,  96 
deanlily,  807 
deanly,  807 
dean-up,  16 
clearing,  «.«  66 


dear  the  track,  vp.,  97 
derk,  a.,  26n.  68, 144,  219 ; 
derk,  v.,  60 


A 


Uever,  89.  41,  68,  81 

cUmb,  272 

dimbed,  276 

ding-stone,  66 

ding,  272 

dipping,  n.,  118,  126 

dock-watcher,  191 

clodhopper,  67 

domb,  279 

dorid,  246 

dosed-season,  118 

dosed-shop,  187 

dose-season,  118 

doset,  166 

closure,  226n,  224 

doture,  226,  224 

doudburst,  96,  126 

clout  the  sphere,  vp.,  867 

club,  404 

club-car,  97 

due,  241 

dum,  272.  279,  278 

clung,  272 

c'meer,  212 

dysmic,  196 

coal,  a.,  118 

coal-oil,  113 

coal-operator,  164 

coal-owner,  164 

coals,  118 

coast,  V,,  92 

coat-and-skirt,  118 

coatee,  91 

cocain,  238.  246 

cocaine,  288 

cock,  26n,  116 

cocktail,  26,  99,  406 

C.  O.  D.,  188 

codfish,  a,,  82,  94 


co-ed,  184,  188 

co-education,  168 

coflTee,  216 

coflin,  147 

coffin-nail,  191 

cohanlse,  191 

coiner,  114 

coke,  184 

coke-flend,  194 

cold-deck,  128 

cold-feet,  166 

cold-slaw,  64,  261 

cold-snap,  41,  67,  96,  126 

cole-slaw,  261 

collar-button,  114 

collateral,  96 

colleen,  106 

college,  144 

collide,  92,  162 

collide  head-on,  vp.,  97n 

colond.  138 

color,  26n,  221,  246 

Colorado,  217 

colorific,  227 

colour,  221,  227 

colour-blind,  224 

colourable.  227,  226 

coloured,  227,  224 

colourist,  224 

colourless,  224 

colour-line,  226 

colour-sergeant,  226 

column-ad,  186 

combe,  67 

come,  272,  286 

come  across,  vp.,  176,  864 

oomed,  276 

come-down.  95,  176,  198 

come-on,  169,  866 

come  out  at  the  little  end 

of  the  horn,  vp,,  41,  93 
comino,  202 
command,  70 
commencement,  121,  414 
commission-agent,  114 
commission-merchant,    114 
committee^  124 
common,  a..  67 
common-loafer,  108 
commxmlcable  disease,  161, 

162 
commutador,  406 
commutation-ticket,  114 
commute,  97,  186,  191 
commuter,  406 
company,  124,  219 
compass,  219 
compensable,  194 
complected,  61,  818 
compromit,  v.,  86,  60 
con,  n,,  184;  con,  v.,  186 
conant,  208 
concertise.  91 
conch,  862 
condet,  246 
condensery,  187 
condit,  246 
conduct,  v.,  40 
conductor,   26,   114,   188 
conductorette,  187 
confab,  186 

confessional-address,     180n 
conflrmand,  130n 
conflsgratiTe,  60 
congoleom,  196 
congressional,  89,  61 
connection,  224,  226 
connexion,  224,  237,  240 
conniption,  96 
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eooltf  ,  09 

oontlgn  to  earth,  vp..  147 

consociatloiial,   80,   80,  01 

oonsoli,  128 

conitftble,  116,  122 

eonstltaency.  124 

eonramptloiilek,  407 

contact,  V.J  108 

contrl,  410 

eoDTlct,  184 

conyocatlon,  180 

cookey,  64 

cook-general,  117 

coon,  184 

cooper,  210 

coo&e,  808,  860,  870 

coptons.  68 

copper-head,  60 

coppetane.  411 

cord,  n.,  127 

cord,  v.,  60 

cordwooo,  67 

com,  26,  68,  114,  110 

corn-cob,  67.  110 

corn-crib,  67 

corn-dodger,  67 

comer,  n.,  114;  comer,  v., 
02,  162 

comer-loafer,   108,   166 

corn-factor,   114 

com-fed,  100 

com-Juice,   100 

eom-market,  164 

com-meal,   114 

com-atarch,  420 

corp,  870 

corporation,  128 

corpee-reTiyer,  100 

corral,  n,,  82,  420;  corral, 
v.,  82 

cortet,  140 

corai,  246 

oosma,  252 

oosmoe,  262 

co«ter(  monger),  114 

costume,  118 

COST,  224,  226 
cotched,  272n 

cottage,  119 
cotti  da  coBtame,  410 
cotti  da  aomo,  410 
Cottonwood,  846,  852 
cougar,  51 
could,  272 
council.  124 
councillor,  222 
councilor,  222 
council-tcfaool,  120 
counsellor,  222 
counselor.  222 
counterfeiter.  114 
counterfit,  247 
court,  n,,  285 
courteous,  210 
court-house,  852,  855 
cover,  n,,  816 
cowboy,  420 

cow-caccher,  86,  114,  420 
cow-country,   176 
cow-creature,  149 
cowhide,  V,,  55 
coyote,  852 
cosy,   225,   240 
crab-cocktail,  126 
Cracker,  41 

cracker,  68,  64,  114,  420 
crack  up,  vp,g  08 
cranberry-bog,  57n 
crank,  %,,  06 


crap,  Ik.  816 

crapi^  240 

crawdsh,  »..  110 :  crawfish, 

v.,  02,  llOn.  862 
crayflrii,  52,  110 
crasy-bone,  114 
crasy-quUt,  58 
cream,  144 
creature,  816 
credit-trade,  114,  118 
creek.    67.    62,    125,    218, 

816,  884,  852 
creep,  272 

crftme  de  menthe,  820 
Creole,  54 

crep,  272.  818,  852 
cr6pe,  240 
creton,  245 
crevasse,  80 
crew,  V.J  272 
crick,  816 
cricket,  128 
crickey,  154 
criminal  assault,  150 
criminal  operation,  150 
crisco,  106,  106 
crispette,  187,  105 
criteria,  252 
criterions,  252 
critter,  816 
crcmic.  245 

crook,  n.,  15,  150,  406 
crook  the  elbow,  vp,,  100 
crop,  816 
crope.  272 

crossing,  ».,  114.  127 
crossing-plate,  86,  114 
crossing-sweeper,   116.   122 
cross-purposes,  67,  162 
cross-roads,  852 
cross-tie,  114 
crotchet,  182 
croud,  282 
crow,   ft.,  124,   282;   crow, 

v.,  08,  272 
crowd,  281 
crowed,  272 
crown,  ft..  58,  240 
craet,  164 
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gym,  184,  IBS 
gTP>7,    2^    226 

h,  ».,  72 
Habuia.  249 
haberdaaher.  122 
haberdaahnr-rtioiiw  168 
haberterla,   IBT 
hablalnf,  208 
hadenda,  S* 
hack.  126 
had,  278 
hadda.  287n 
badden,  278.  286 
hemlplecU.  238 
hnmocrhage.  228,  2U 
hafta,   287n 
-^haf  to,  287n 

hainooa,  281,  aS2 

halbe,  182 

hale.   204 

half.  214 

half-breed.  67 

hallelDjah.    2ieit 

halloo.  e2D 

ham,  186 

hamburgH',  lOS 

hammer.  110 

hand-ear.   97 

hand  down  a  deciaton,  vf-, 

126 
hand    blm    a    leoon,    «•-, 

866,  866 
band  )t  to  him.  <v.,  866 
handla  vrlthont  ^ona,  vy. 


hand-abaker,  869,  870 


grotaena,  iiu 
grotMk,   247,  282 
groteaaae.  2S2 
gronDd-flotx,  IIT 
ground-hog,  41,  66 
grooada,  l82n 
group,  281,  232 

KSStd.  273,  2T6.  277 
growler.  122,  411 


bang-bird,  41 

bannd,   273n,  278 

hanlerchlel,  317 

HannoTer,  249 

happlfr,  SO.  60 

happ7  nnntlng  ground,  100 

happ7  pair,  l*T 

have  moaej'  In  tbe  atoCka, 

op.,  128 
have    the    brokera    In    the 

boaae,  vs.,  138 
haraaa.   209 
barbor.  230 
harboor,  239 
bai4  111.  806,  806 
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bardlr,  S06. 

liaid-aludi  Baptist!,  181 

hardyaer-ctaar,  418 

taanlwaitt-4l«aler,  114 

hardware-store,  418 

bare,  64,  126 

taarl-karl,  99 

hart.  246 

harth,  246 

has-been,  82.  190 

haahery,   187 

bash-fouiidry,  190 

hasta-sUnger,  191 

has  went,  21 

hath,  70 

hat-shoi^  168 

hat  to,  iS7n 

haul,  fi.,  188.  v.,  68,  64 

hansfran,  108 

haut  ton.  168 
>  have,  269,  278,  286 

have  an  ax  to  grind,  vp.g 
98 

have  not,  289 

haven't  289 

have  the  floor,  vp.,  98 

have  the  goods,  vp.,  866 

haj-t>arrack.  54 

haj-eock,  57 

haj-stack,  57 

handsomcL  110 

harbor,  221 

harbour,  221 

hase,  «.,  176 

he,  291 

head,  n,,  121-281 

head-clerk.  118 

headed.  278 

head-eiectridan,  145 

head-liner,  114.  128 

head-master,  121,  122,  169 

head-mistress,  121 

headgnarter,  v.,  192 
"healthfnl,  181 

'healthy,    181 

hear,  n.,  288 :  hear,  v,,  278 

hear,  hear!  184 

heard,  71 

heart,  214 

heat,  v^  278 

heatti,  57 

heave,  278 

.heavenwards,  182 
>Uebrew,  181,  145 

hed,  281,  246 

heeler,  98 

heerd,  278,  277-288 

heern,  278.  283 

heft,  «..  68,  66 

hefty,  65 

heigbth,  106,  818 

heimer,  tut,,  199 

heinie,  888 

heinoa%  281,  282 

held,  274 

hell,  152n 

heU-boz,  95 

heU-flred.  158 

helUon.  91 

hello,  92n 

heUo-glrL  188 

hell-roaruig.  91 

helluva,  158 

helDw  ft.,  89.  41,  117,  144, 

Help  Wanted,  161-162 
helpt,  245 
belt  274,  280 


hemidemisemiqiiaver,  182 

hemorrhsf e,  228,  240 

hence,  807 

her,  291 

herb,  72 

here,  180,  807 

hereabouts,  807 

hem,  291,  292,  298 

hers,  298 

bet,  278,  277 

het  up,  vp.,  100,  278n 

hiccup,  246 

hickory.  51 

hid,  278 

hidden,  278 

hide,  278 

high-ball,  405,  99 

high-boot,  118 

high-brow,  166,  174,  190 

highfalutin,  98,  168 

high-hat,  168 

high-school  120 

High  street,  869 

hike,  V,,  166,  175 

hill-side,  89 

him,  291 
:§him8elf,  808 
^ired-glrl,  57,  118.  168 

hired-man,  57 

hire-purchase,  118 

hire-purchase  plan,  114 

his,  291,  298 

His  Excellency,  189,  140 

His  Highness,  189 

His  Honor,  140 

hisn,  268,  291,  298 

hisself,  268,  808 

hist,  816 

h'ist,    106,   278 

h'isted,  278 

hit,  v..  278 

hitched,  16,  884 

hither,  180,  307 

hit  the  dirt,  vp.,  898 

hoak,  185 

hoakum,  194 

hoarding,  85,  113,  117,  168 

hobo,    15,    15n,    159,    166, 
194 

hoch,  104 

Hock,  115,  119,  246 

Hock-cup,   26n 

hod-carrier,  114 

Hodge,  184 

hodman,  114 

hoe-cake,  48,  56,  57 

hoed.   245 

hog,  v.,  82 

hoggish,  806 

hog-pen.  114 

hog-wallow.  48,  56 

bofbrlin,  8^0.  250 

hoist,  fi..  816,  114,  V,,  106 

hola,  208 

hold  on,  vp.,  89,  105 

holden,  285 

hold,  v.,  274,  285 

hold  out,  vp.j  128 

hold-up,  16.  i5n,  vp,,  862 

holler,  v.,  92,  274,  318 

hollered,  274 

holloa,  -92n 

holBum,  247 

holt,  817 

boly  gee,  158 

holy  Jeius.  158 

Holy  Joe,  869 

holy  ordws,  180 

holy-roller,  131 


hombre,  202 

homely,  68,  127 

homcBopathy.  241 

home-run,  129 

homespun,  67,  162 

homestead,  414 

hominy,  41,  50,  52 

homologise,  60 

Hon.,  189 

hon.  agent,  141 

hon.  gentleman,  124 

honor,  246,  247,  228-281, 
221,  283 

honorary,  227 

Honorable,  189 

honorable  friend,  124 

honorary,  140 

honors,  169 

honorarium,  227 

honorific,  227 

honour,  221,  227,  228,  281, 
289 

honourable,  228 

hooch,  100,  200,  202 

hoochfest,  199 

hood.  114 

hoodlum,  15,  15n,  159 

hoodoo,  o4,  122 

hoof,  219 

book,  n.,  54,  352,  898 

hooligan,  159 

hoop,  219 

hooverise.  175,  187,  191 

hooyes,  219 

hoo-sat,  212 

hop,  v.,  109,  398 

hornswoggle,  92 

horse's  neck,  99 

horrid,  216 

horror,  226 

horrour.  228n 

horse  of  another  colour,  42 

horse-sense,  96 

horse-ahoer,  282 

hosplUl,  72,  114,  194 

hospitalise,  175 

hospital-nurse,  116,  119 

hostil.  245 

hostile,  212,  218 

hosUer.  224,  225 

hot,  216 

hot-box,  97 

hotel,  72,  144 

hotel-valet,  145 

hot-stuff,  166 

hot-tamale,  101 

house-clean,  v.,  192 

housekeep,  v.,  185 

house-master,  169 

house  of  ill  repute,  150 

house  of  questionable  re- 
pute. 160 

hove,  273,  277 

bub,  39 

huckleberry,  66 

huckster.  114 

humble,  72 

humbug,  n.,  40 

humor,  221 

humorous.  227 

humour,  221-227 

Hun,    188.   368 

hunderd,  818 

hun^,  273,  278 

hunker,  40 

hunkie,  333 

hunky-dory,  96 

hunting,  fk,  114,  134 

hnnyadi,  888 
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hart  af4 
haikentte,  18T 
hoatle,  Oy  68 


luterloar,  22Sd 
Id  tern.  ZZ£,  283 
IntenMU-reTenoe,  114 
loMrne,  222,  288 
iDterral-luid,  SB 
Intenrlew,  ■.,  lOS :  v.. 
In  tbe  coorie  of,  IBS 
iDtnut,  241 
iDDre,  SB 

iDTillded  honw^  147 
iDTertcd-commiB,  IIB 
In  wrltlni,  1S4 

lUTOlT,    Z4S 
lodiD,  218 
Iodine,  318 
Iron-horie,  9T 
Ironmoncer,  Zen,  114 
I  my,  ISS 
Uh  ka  blbble,  198n 
I  rtionld  irorrr,  103,  19 
tiland,  230,  232 
twm.   tut..   187 
Is  not,  289 
im't,  2S» 
lat,   Hf.,  18T 
It,  2»i 
ite,  *«;.,  187 
Itemiw,  32,  S2 
Itls,  «■/.,  187,  202 
'Mt  U  me,  180,  268 
'\t  lUteni  w^  200 
-^Iti.  392 
Itwll,  30S 


ick  up,  tfi.,  176 
—   '00 

1,  100 

224,    22e,    281,    282, 


tDlaOd-rcTenDe,    114 
Ion,  64 
Ino,  m/.,  107 
inquire,  223,  230,  287 
inqaliT,  209,  237 
InscbtrnctB,  308 


ecc,  14t 
Isnli,  2 


Jtmnon-freed,  06 

JIdo,  100,   SIS 

jlni.   108,  104 

lit  184 

3ltne7,  a.^  32,  176,  *.,  164, 


Jobn^olUna.  26,  M 
Johnnj  liunp-Dp,  66 
loin,  v.,  106,  315 
joiner,  Z6n 
Joint.  115,  101 


;  apanee,'  BOB 
Hondlcc,  81T 
■jr,    191 
lu,  16S,  1S4 


opar^lie,  61,  0! 
rkti-beei,  S4 


'■  ew,  131,  140 


B,    114 

^atesd,™!^.' 2&  ' 

lDBt«d.  232 

inatltiitlDnalUe,  191 

inatract,  125 

Inanre,  241 

inaursc^  176,  186,  101,  281 


,jU7,  184 
onteel.  201 
'— nada,  202 


indsenMnt,  286,  240 


nak^. 
juice,  1 


itteaL  01 
jnt2S6 
IB,  171 
'    100 


.  ewelleiT,    222,    220,    289, 

240 
jewelry,  222,  239 
Jewlah,  148 
Jewlah  cSTalrr,  866 
Jewry,   181,   146 

ilg'B  up,  42 
iKKerad,  100 


Juice,  100 
jokre,  414 
jQlep,    2611,    67 
jump  a  claim,  vp.,  OS 
jump  the  rallR,  vp-i  OTn 
jumper,  80,  406 
jDinptng-ofl-place,   90 
JQmp-off,  198 
-^jamp   on   with    both   feet, 

Junelng,  06,  126 

Innlor,  n.,  121 
nnlor  acbool,  120 
ank,  ISO 
unktt,  124 
uat,  180,  400 

k,  p..  SIT 
kaemp-mld'n,  414 
kareterla,  247 
kaU,  819 
in-nfiwn     204 
kanaka,  ^4 
kandj,  247 
'   kar.  247 
karo.  196 

katienjammer,  108 
kankan,  204 
ka;o,  203 
K.  a,  129 
ke,  n/.,  407 
ked,  p.,  817 
kedse^  81 
keep,  v.,  274 
keep  a  stiff  opper  lip,  vy., 

keep  companj,  cp-i  138 
keep  tab,  vp.,  98 
keer,  816 
kf«,  281,  282 
kep,  274,  818 


kerl.,'228;  287,  240 
kerb -atone   brokor,  287 
ker-baug,  96 
ker-Bop,  96 
ker-Qiunmnz,  M 
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kcr-plnak,  M 
ksr-aUni,  96 
kcr-aplaA,  99 
kM-tbnmp,  96 
ketch,  lOe.  2TSn,  816 
ketchap,  224 
kettle,  816 
ker,  Q4,  IK12 
keylMV-watcb,  SO,  116 
fclullf&te,    349 
khlllfat,  249 
kick.  «.,  862,  «.,  92,  862 


Ull.  n.,  k*S 
kUocmn,  287,  S88 
kUoKTUDOie,  220 
kUometre,  22S 
Umou,  199n,  400 
kind'*.   818 
kiDdergardeD.  81S 
kindergarten,      IDS, 


lab.  monitor,  121 
labor,     221,     242,     246 
laboTBtorr,  210n,  212 
Labor  Day,  188 
laborer,   114,   144 
laboriona,  227 
labour,  221,  227,  242 
labourer,  227 
lacquoT,   240 
Ucrimal,  226,  288 
Ucbrjinal,   288 
ladln'  wear,  141 
ladr.  141.  147d,  149 
ladr-derk,  141 
ladT-champloD,  141 
Lad;  Da;.  183 
ladr-doetOT,  141 
ladr-folfer,  141 
ladjr-Inlpector,  141 
ladr-aecretan,  141 

I^ajette.  11  In 

ager^beer,  108 
ago  lappa,  101,  202 
a  srippe,  249 
aim.   W 


Klnt't  CoanaA  IS 
Unkr,  61 
Ma^a-llmd.  IM 
kit,  274 
kltebenette,  IBT 


klTTer,  816 
klota,  414 
klaxon,  19B 
kn.  p..  829,  882 
kne^  2T4,  281 
kneeled,  281 
knelt,  274 
knew,  374 
knlekebelD,  2en 
knlcker,  180 


knob,  Sff,  B68 

knock,  v..  192 

knocked  ap,  IS  2 

knock   Id  to   ■   cocked   bat, 

trp.,  98 
knockont-dropi,  8B4 


know-notblns,  48,  160 
know  tbe  mpM,  vp.,  98 
kodak.    IK 

kodaker,  l«n 
kodak-flend,  196n 
komitata,  208 
koaliar,  19S,  819 
kow-tow,  v.,  loe 
Krelsterite,  187 
KrlM  Krlnil^  104 
krona,  249 
kniller,  SS 
knulniiol,  202 
krjptc^  196 
knmfort  347 
kflnunel,  104 
konaditabler,  89B 


MsloD  d'bonnear,  349 
LeKlon  or  Honor,  349 
legielate,   00,   61 
Lrlpili:,  249 
lend,  2T4,  2B2 
len^h7,    41,    48,    60,    < 

enlencT,  62 

ent,  374,  2B0,  382 

eopard,   230    282 


I,  Vf.,  89 
-    _  jc  4q  brealUen,  S84n 
etter-boi,  US 
letter-carrier,  26n,  116,  118, 

108 
levee,  89    101,  349 


llbrettj,   251 
licensed- trade,   122 
Ilcenaed-tictaaller,  133 
lick,    II.,   8B2 
llcketj-apllt,  6S 


Utetr,  807 
latber,  31? 

lanst,  ».,  110,  111.  214 
laofh   In  joar  aleeTe,  vp^ 

laoDdrr,  111 

lara,  217 

lavandera,  308 

taw-abldlu.  61 

lay,  v..  282 

laj-readera,  180 

lead,  v.,  274 

leader,  114,  13B 

leadetette,  12B 

leader    of    tbe    iH^eatra, 

14S 
leadlnx-article,  114,  12S 
leads,  *.,  116,  117 
leag,  346 
lean,  274 
leap,  v.,  274 
leaped,  106 
leapt.  340 
learn,  374,  283 
learnt  274 


leatberneck,  870 

leave,  v.,  282 

lebefwnrat,  108 

led,  274,  277 

leer;,  800 

leg.  317 

legBl-hoUdar,   114,  US 


llcketj-apllt,  6S 
lie.  v.,  274,  282 
lied,   316.  274 


Ueatenaot    312 

lire  Inmrance  policy,  126 

■■*'    -.,  114    IBS.  171 


lirt-m 


,  Tl4 


lift  DP.  vf>.,  188 

light  D.,  198,  374 

llgbted,    378 

Ugbter,  116 

ligbCnlng-bug,  G8 

lightning-rod,  41 

light  oat  vp.,  08,  198 

uEe,   369 

like  greaied  lightning,  S6B 

likelT.   39,  41,  OS,  810 

llm.  246 

limb,    149,    150 

limehonae,  190 

limited,  (L,  07,  144 

limited    llabUltr    companr. 


Little  ^arr,  148 
llttlw,  80S 
llttleat,  809 
llT,  24B 

live-oak,  41,  C6 
live    out,    vp.,   188 
Uver,  «.,  809 


tlveat   lH 
llvelta,   411 
llve-wlie,  15 
living,  ft.,  ISO 
Uvlna-room,    118 
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loaf,  n.,  108 ;  v,,  108,  102, 

loafer,   40.   108,   405,  406, 

410,  411 
Loaferles,  162 
loan,  v.,  66,  102,  282 
loaned.  268.  274 
loan-offlce,  144 
loan-ahark,  100,  406 
lobby,  v.,  08 
lobby-agent,  08 
lobbyiat,  08 
lobby-display,  v..  102 
lobster,  108.  181 
locate.  60,  61,  186 
loco,  101 
locoed,  04 
loco  foco.  40 
locomobile,  lOS 
locomotiTe,  80 
locomotiTe  engineer,  116 
locnm-tenens,  180 
locnst,   41,   66,  862 
lodgment.  225 
lofeor,  401 
loffarl,  410.  411 
lofletters,  808 
log.  216 
log-cabin.  67n 
log-honae,  57 
logroll,  V,,  55 
lonchi,  404 
longa,   182 

long-dlttence-caU.   115 
long  primer.   182 
long-sauce,  41 
long-Tacatlon,  188 
loophole.  67 
loop-tbe-loop,  v»t  281 
loose,  274n 
loot,  iiv  860 
lorry.  116 
lOB,  245 
lose,  122,  274 
lost,  274 
lot,  88,  62 
loud.  805 
lounge,  n.,  122 
lounge-llsard,  100 
lounge-suit,   122 
loTe-nes^  188 
loTed,  280 
loTe-pirate,  188 
low-down,  48 
low-flung.  84 
lowly.  807 
losenger.  818 
Ltd.,  128 
lucre,   284 
lufla,  415 

luggage.  26.  48.  118 
luggage-sbop.  168 
luggage-Tan,  07,  118 
lumber.  68,  64.  115 
lumberjack.  64 
lumberman,  64 
lumber-room,  64 
lumber-yard,  64,  115 
luncheon.  186 
luster.  240 
lustre,  281 
lynch,  v.,  02,  162 
lynch-law,  80 
lysol,  106,  106 

M     820 

madiine,  08,  115,  126,  127, 

282 
macklnaw,  52 


mad,  116 

Madame,  147,  252 
mad    as   a   hornet,   04 
mad  as  a  March  hare,  04 
mad-dog,  04 
made.  274 
mad-nouse.  04 
tna<Hrk,  IvO 
magaslne,  200 
magistrate,  145 
man.  »..  118;  v.,  118 
macis,  414 
manoganlsed,  144 
maid,   168 
make,  274 
Maikai  no,  204 
mail,  n.,  164 
mail-box.  118 
mail-clerk,   07 
mail-order,  118 
mail-train,  118 
mall-van,  118 
Main  street,  800 
mais,  282 

maise,  52,  68.  114,  282 
maior,  v.,  102 
makai-ewa,  204 
make  a  kick,  vp.,  08 
makee,  877 

make  good,  vp..  150,  166 
make  the  fur  fly,  vo,,  08 
make  tracks,  vp,,  08 
malasi,  414 
male-cow,  140 
Mamie-Taylor,  00 
mamma,  200 
managing-director,  128 
maneuTer,  224,  288,  240 
mangel-wurael,   126 
man  hl^er  up,  124 
manltee,  62 
mftnnerchor,  104 
manoeuTre,  224,  288,  241 
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mantelpiece,  115 
marchetto,   411 
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masdne,  410 
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massiTe,  110 
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master,  110,  215 
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mastilt,  284k 
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matter,  110 
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mauka,  204 
mayerick,  05 
may.  274 
maybe,  810 
mayonnaise,  820 
mayorality,   818 
masuma,  108 
me,  201 

mean,  n.,  281 ;  v,,  274 
meant,  274 
media,  251 
mebby,  810 
mecanic,  245 
medlJBTal,  228,  240,  241 
medicine-man,  52 
medieyal,  228,  245 
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meen,  2S1 

meidel,  406 
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mel4e,  240 

melted,  276 
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merchant,  144 

mercy,  71 
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mesa,  101 

mesdames,  252 

mess,  n.,  817 

messieurs,  252 

met,  274 

metal,   113 

metals,  07 

metaphor,  227 

meter,  222,  246 

Methodist,  116,  181 

metre,  222 

mews,  57 

messo-barrista,  411 

Michaelmas,  188 
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mightily,  807 

mighty,  807 

miffhtV  274 

mileage,  61 
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milk-shake,  166 

mill.  68 

milligram,  288 

mine,  281,  208 
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minion-nonpareil,  182 

minister,  »..  180 

ministry,  124 

minnow,  818 

minor^leaguer,  128 

minuet,  820 

minster,  180 

mirage,  217 

mirror,  227 

mis,  245 

mischierous,  818 

misdemeanour,  227 

miss,  v.,  122 

mlBsionate,  80,  80,  01 

misslon-festiTal.    ISOn 

missionsfest,  180n 

missus,  252 

Mister,  188n,  252 

mitin,  406 

mixologist,  104 

Mile.,   820 

mob,  188 

mobiloU,  185 

moccasin,  42,  48,  52,  414 

moccasin-snake.  66 

molasses,  10,  67,  115.  414 

mollusc,  224,  287.  240 

mollusk,  224.  ^ 

mold,  n„  m,  282,  246 

molt,  222.  276 

monarc,  245 

monarchy,  245 

money-bund,  180 

money-order,  118 

monitor,  168 
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monkey-nut,  115,  126 
monkey-WTeneh,  116,  414 
monoloff,  226 
monoplan,   242 
monoplane.  242 
monnipiorl,  251 
monilsnor%  261 
Montana,  217 
mont-de-pMtf,  144n 
mony,  246 
moon,  62 
moon-«hlne.  100 
moor,  57.  122,  126 
mooae,  51.  126,  852 
moral,  21d 
more  better,  808 
more  queerer,  809 
more  uan,  188 
more  ultra,  800 
more  unlqner,  809 
more  wone.  809 
morgage,  247 
morning-coat,  119 
mortgage^hark,   96 
mortician,  144 
moelem,  249 
moeeback,  57 
Mort  Hon^  140 
motor,  127 
motor-car.  127 
mould,    t^  222,   285,   287, 

240,  241 
moult  222,  241 
moustache,  222,  240,  241 
mOTle,  85.  166,  176,  184 
morle-flend.  194 
moTlng-plcture-theatre,  115 
mow,  v..  274 
mowed,  274 
mown.  274 
Mr.,  141,  146,  258 
Mra.,  65 

mucker,  48n,  168 
muck-raker  862 
mud-hen,  66 
mod-acow,  58 
muff,  180 
mnftl,  122 
mugwump,  98 
mum,  184 
municipal,  818 
munke-rina,  414 
muih,  57 

mueio-hall,  116.  128 
muahquaah,  160 
mnale-halL  201 
muslin,  249 
muflto  n.j  40,  67,  817 

«.,  92 
mustache,  222,  226,  240 
mustang,  101 
mutt,  IM,  191 
muihlk,  249 
my,  291,  877 
my  dear.  142 
myself,  808 

nablBCO,  195,  196 
nalte^  410 
nalYe,  250 
nalTete,  249.  250 
nameable,  42 
naphtha,  211 
nardssta,  252 
nardssuses,  262 
nasty,  170.  807 
nature,  71,  112 
nature-faker,  190,  862 
naught,  228 


naughty.  807 

navYy,  95.  114 

near.  82.  187.  281 

near-acddent.   44 

near-beer.  187 

near-silk.  82,  205.  806 

necco.  196 

necessarily.  169,  210 

neck,  56,  852 

necktie.  115 

n^,  820 

neer.  282 

negatlTe.  v,,  60 

neger.  282 

negllg^.  250 

negro.  282 

neighbor.  221 

neighbour.  221.  227 

neighbourhood.  225 

neighbourliness.  225 

nelghboarly.  225 

neither.   112 

neolin,  195 

neollnise.   191n 

nephew,  211.  212 

nest-of-drawers,  114 

net,  adv.,  222.  287 

nett,  adv..  222,  287 

Nevada,  217 

never   mind,   407 

new.  219n 

news-agent,   115 

news-dealer,  116 

newspaper-man.  115 

next-doorlge.  407 

N.  G..  81,  188 

nib,  116 

nice.  862 

nickel.  420 

nice.  810 

nick,  •«/.,  407 

nickel-in-the-slot  172 

nigger  in  the  woodpile,  124 

night-rider.  48 

nine-pins.  116,  128 

nineteenth  hole,  180 

niter,  226 

nlz,  199 

nlz  come  eraus,  104 

nizy,  199 

no-account.  86,  56,  59 

nobby,  216 

no  good,  410 

no-how.  55,  69 

no  kerry.  208 

non-committal,  98.  168 

nonconformist,  180 

nonconformist     conscience, 

181 
none,  811 
nonpareil,  182 
noodle.  54.  108 
nook.  219 
no  place,  182n 
normal  income  tax,  126 
no  sir.  407 
no-slree,  107 
notch,  n,,  56.  852 
nothin*,  818n 
nothing,  811 
notify,  v..  68,  183 
notions,  115 
not  nothing,  269 
not  on  your  life,  107 
nought,  228.  240 
noways,  807 
nowheres  else,  182 
nucleuses,  251 
nun  gidde,  410 


nuptial  ceremony,  147 
nurse  the  constituency,  vp., 

124 
nursing-home.  114.  119 
nurslDf-sister,  119 
nut,  862 
nutty,  809 

o.  p.,  218 

0.  p,,  880 

oatmeal.  115,  404 

obligate,  89,  59,  91,  162 

oblige,  71 

obsequies,  147 

occurred,  241 

ocelot,  52 

oclysmic,  196 

octoroon,  54 

odor.  221 

odorous.  227 

odour,  221,  227 

odsblood,  154 

oecology.  228 

oecumenical.  228 

oedema,  228 

of.  286 

offal,  67 

ofPence.  224,  226 

ofPense.  224.  284 

offenslTe,  226 

offlce-bullding,  126 

office-holder,    86,    42,    48, 

116,  121 
offices.  116 
office-seeker,  98 
offset,  89 
orn,  818.  817 
often,  210 
oh,  oh!,  184 
oi,  p.,  816,  829 
oil.  815 
oi-ypi,  198 
O.K.,  81.  188,  806 
okeh,  189 
old  boy,  169 
old  dear.  170 
Oldsmobile,   195 
01d-8tick-in-the-Mud,   101 
old  top^  168 
oleo,  184,  196 
oleomargarine,  144 
olraite,  404 
omelet,  287 

omnibus-bUl,  42,  124,  866 
once,  106 
oncet,  106 
onc*t,  818 
one  another,  178 
one,  810 

one  best  bet,  176 
one-he,  177 
one-horse,  50,   191 
onery,  34.  318,  106 
one-step,  108,  406 
on  his  legs,  vp,,  124 
onry.  818 
on  the  bench,  128 
on  the  fence,  98 
on  the  Frits,  104 
on  the  hoof,  95 
on  the  job,  166.  176 
on  the  Q.  T.,  189 
on  the  rates.  122 
on  time.  184 
on  to  his  curres,  128 
ontologist.   144 
on  top,  216 
00,  p.,  219 
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ep«n  DK  oP'i  19B 
operate.  163 
optntcM,  <10 
opewain,  41.  Dl 
oppoM,  SO,  fll 
opasei,  263 
or,  »uf.,  186 
onoge,  ZtB 
orannade,  19E 
onte.  ISA 

OTKtaiT.   81 

ontouT,   238d 
orchntn.  lie,  128 
oMUIn,    180 
order,  «.,  13  B 
ordlnirr,  108,  818 
ordlDtrr  tax,  1S8 
omue,  OS 

OTTt,    410 


oMIer,  334,  23S,  240 

otemtl.  404 

ODch,  104 

oagbt'a,  280 

ODcbter,  289 

oor.  Ml 

eum,  zes,  29i,  2Ba 

onra,  2SS 

ooi,  jwf,,  81 

odttnlldliigK  IIB 

oatflt  868 

oat-hoaBe,  10,  162 

oati<,  2C0 

over,  1T6,  188 

overcoat,  116 

oTer  bU  tJcnatare,  184 

OTerbelli,  B18 

ow,  p.,  818 

own  leir,  808 

owckl.  •■/.,  882 

ojiter-Bteir,  126 

ojater-mpper,  96,  ISS 

putlkkel,  412 

package,  116 

padrone.  IW 

pabea  oe,  204 

paid,  274 

paU.   171 

paint  the  town  red,  op.,  0 

pelamaa,   228,  288,  2t& 


parIor-<:aT,  48,  IIB,  321 
parloar,  327 
naraon,  180 
partlolM.  88 
partrldcF.  68,  64 

paiea,  30S 

paw,  n.,  862;  paaa,  T.,  Ill 
^nge.  48n,  SST 
paMue-war,  ^48 


pb.,  B.,  211 
pkantom,  281 
phenb,  226 


K 


,   187 


palmetto,  ^4 

palmollTe,  IBS 

pan,  v.,  1B2 

paoel-honse,  43 

pan-flah,  67 

pan  oat,  vp..  SS,  182 

pantaaote,  1»6 

pantry,  110 

pants,  36,  127,  160,  406 


patent,  213 
patent- In  aide.  48n 
paten t-outildr,  48n 
path.  70,  127,  16B,  111, 
pa'trldse.  818 
patrolman,  48,  US 
patter,  188 
pan,   208 

paTsment,  ISa,  116.  121 
pawn-ahop,  144,  172 
paw-paw,  01,  62,  S62 
par,  274 


ped,  ^76 
pedB(oB,  344 
pedlar,  224 
pedler,  224 
peep,  v.,  382 
peeve.  176,  186 


pen,  184  ' 
pence,  172 
pennant-winner,  : 
penny,   41,  172 


Iwnoj-arnHuai,    li« 
peunj-in-tlie-alot.  172 


',  IM 


papa,  206 

paprika' 

par,  126 

paraffln,  118 

paralln,  246 

parcel.  116 

pnrd,  1S4 

pardner,  818 

pareais.  206 

parlor.  IIB.  118,  133,  168, 


sna' 


per~dl«m,  68 
perfect.  206 


penect.  zuh 
perbapa,  SIS 
period,  116 

permanentoncUl,  133 
peraanent-waj,  97,  IIB 


v^-tj,  64 
peter  oat,  vp.,  08 
petrol,  114,  19* 
petted,  241 


phenomenona.  363 
phial.  323,  NT 
pbltcm-CDtter,  100 
-'-me,  n.,  184.   188,    IM; 
ibon^  v.,  176,  lis,  IM, 


pboney,  176 

pboto,  •-,  176 :  e.,  175,  18 

pbTBlCk.  280,  284 

pianist,  20» 

piano.  216,  216 

pianola,  ItW 

pica,  182 

plcarnne,  64,  101.    122 

pickaninny.  64,  88S 

picket,  2^ 

plcco,  410 

pictnreak,  347 


plctDre-palaee,  IIB 
plctnrlse.  161 
pie,  26,  68,   IIB,   42^ 
ple-counter,  98 
pleaelmletjfc  41B 
plfflleated.  100 
piffled,  100 
plBgery.  114 
-' ■    224.  287 


SUTiiS 


piker,  161,  406 
pill,  129 

pUlar-boi,  lie,  118 
pill- box,   868 
plmP|160 


plmP|16l 


plnhead,    164,  17B,   177 
plnoiae.  411 
plnocLe.  108 
pint.  122 

pipe  del  caaso,  411 
plpe-boapl^  104 
pIpe-of-peacK  63 
plQnenlc,  404 
plqnet.  223 
plseu,  81C 
pUmire.  146 
plsaolr.  160n 
pit.  64 

pltch-plne,  S6 
pitcher,  26,  116,  171,  318 
placate,  69,  162 
place,  %.,  63,  868 
placer,   101 
.  plasaey,  89 
pla&iUff,  234 
plane,  184 

plank,  68 

plank  down,  pp.,  63 
plant.  It.,  70,  116 
planted  to  com,  184 
plataforma,  406 
plate,   116 

platform,  68,  16S,  40B 
plar  ball  vp-,  US 


■■% 


play  'posEom,  up,,  63 
plaw,    101,   316,   866 
plead,  274 
pled,   277 
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plOQSb-boir.  225 

plow,  n,,  228 ;  plow,  «.^  281, 

OOP 

plug  Alonff,  «f>.«  884 

plumb,  adv.,  04;  v„  186 

plump,  94 

plnnd^,  ».,  40.  41 

plunder-build,  109 

plnraUst.  180 

plate,  184 

Plymouth  Brethren,  181 

pocketbook,  127 

podgy,  228,  226 

poem,  218 

points,  «..  07;  v.,  118 

poison,  816 

poker.  109,  406 

pokerish,  100 

poke-weed,  68 

polack,  888    « 

polelt,  412 

policy,   190n 

pomatOt  yl88 

pon^o,  101 

pond,  66,  62,  862 

poneu  41,  62 

pooldoo»  202 

pony  up,  vp.,  128,  108 

poorlioiise,  116,  122 

pop,  tK,  184,  00 

pop-concert,  186 

pop-corn,   26,   67 

poppy-cock,  06 

popnlar-priced,  144 

popnlist,  420 

porvy,  61 

pork,  191 

pork-barreL  08.  124,  176 

porpess,  281.  282 

porpoise^  281,  282 

porqne,    208 

porridge,  67,  116,  122 

portage,  68,  101.  862 

port-eocb^re,   240 

porter,  114.  127 

portiere,  240 

Portogee,  808 

'possnm,  184 

post,  n.,  118.  164;  v.,  118 

postal-card,  118 

postal-order,  118 

post-esrd,  118 

posterior,  228n 

post-free,  116.  118 

postillion,  240 

postman,  26n,  116,  118 

post(Ace-order,  11$ 

postpaid,  116,  118 

postnm,  186,  106 

pot,  12b 

potato-bug,  66 

poteen,  106 

potple.  116 

powerful,  80 

practical.  110 

practia,  246 

practise^  241 

prairie,  60,  68,  101.  862 

prairie-schooner,  06 

praline,  202 

P'raps,  810 

prebendary,  180 

preceptor,  160 

prednct.  08 

pr4cls,  240 

predicate,  v.,  02 

prefecti  121,  160 


pr41ude,  820 
premiere,  820 
premises,  240 
prepaid,  116,  118 
prep-school,  120,  184 
pres,  246 
presentation,  180 
president.  121,  146 
presidential,  80,  61,  162 
presidio,  101,  202 
prespiration,  818 
press,  116 
press-agent,   i».,    144;    v., 

102 
pressatori,  410 
prenman,  116,  124 
press-representatiTe,  146 
prestolite,  106 
pretence,  224 
pretense.  224 
pretty,  217 
pretsel,  108 
PrensBen,  884n 
preTentable  disease,  161 
prlckly-heat,  67 
primarily,  200 
primary,  ik.  08 
primate,  180 
Prince-Albert.  14,  110 
principal,  121 
printery,  186 
piint-sbop.  168 
prlTate-detectiye,  127 
prlTste  enquiry  agent,  127 
prlTste-soldler,  114 
probate,  v^  126 
probe,  n,,  188 
problem,  216n 
procede,  246 
process,  216n 
procurer,  160 
produce,  216n 
product,  216n 
prof.  186 

professor,  41,  187 
progenitor,  227 
program.     116,    210,    222, 

286,  287,  244,  246,  247 
programme,  210,  222,  226, 

240,  241 
progress,  v,,  40,  60,  61,  81, 

02,  210n 
prohibition,  420 
project,  216n 
prolog,  222.  244 
prologue,  222 
prom,  186 
promenade,  118 
promulge,  88 
pronto,  166 
proof,  210 

propsganda,  n»,  42 ;  v.,  176 
prophet,  216 
proposition,  184 
prosit,  104 
prospect,  216n 
prostitute,  160 


Episcopal,  181 

prove,   V,,  126;   proTC,  n,, 

274 
proyed,  274 
proTen,  274 
proverb,  216n 
provost,  121,  216n 
psalm,  216 
psych,  186n 


public  comfort  station,  160 
public-company,  128 
public    elementary    sdiool, 

120 
pubUc-house.  116,  122,  144 
pubUdst,   144 
public-school,  116,  110 
public-servant,  86,  116, 121 
publishment,  80,  01 
pudgy,  228,  226 
puif-pufL  llOn 
puka.  204 
pulisio,  410 
pull,  n,,  08.  124,  414 
pull  up  stakes,  vp.,  08 
pull  wool  over  bis  eyes,  vp,, 

08 
pumpernickel,   108 
pumpkin.  211 
pun,  184 
pung,  68 
pungy,  68,  128 
punk,  860 
punt,  128 
purse,  127 

purchasins-agent,  146 
push,  n..  884 
pusht,  280 
pussy-footed,  176 
put,  108,  274 
put  a  bug  in  his  ear,  vp., 

08 
put  it  down,  vp.,  118 
put  on,  vp,,  128 
put  over,  vp.,  108 


put  up,  1^..  128 


BVG 

DD, 


pub,  122,  164 


pysmy,  224,  226,  286,  287, 

pyjamas,  228,  288,  280,  240 

quad,  170 
quadroon.  64 
quaff,  llO 
quahaug,  80,  62 
quandary,  862 
quantity,  818 
quarantme-flag,  148 
quarrel,  218 
quarter-day,  182 
quarter  of,  188 
quarter  to.  188 
quartet.  226,  246 
quartette,  240,  241 
quaver,  182 
questionlse,  01 
queue,  128 
quiande.  404 
quick,  806 
qulen,  202 
quinine,  218 
quit,  274 
quite,  188,  186 
quite  so,  186 
quitter,  16 
quoit,  816 
quotation-marks^  116 

r,  p.,  71,  72,  210,  818 

raad-bas.  414 

rabbit,  64 

raccoon,  61,  161n 

racing-dope,  100 

radish,  217,  816 

rsgamuffln,  67 

rafi,  07 

railroad,  n.,  116,  168;  i;., 

07 
raUroad-man,  07,  116 
rails,  116 
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ntlwmj,  115,  1«8 
railway  foard.  97,  1S8 
railway  aerraBt  115 
raise,  «.,  41,  ISS,  406;  v,, 

274 
ralMd.  274 
10 
140 

06,  16S 
laa,  274 

lanch,  Swf  101;  ranch,  p^ 
101 


Rco,  106 
rep,  184 

repeater,  0&  124 
repertolrt,   240 
repertoiT,  240 
reptile,  218 


raneho. 


oiue,  101 
aaTlOl 


rank,  2^4,  278 

raaae,  »..  06 

rapidMb  405 

rapMa.  00,  56.  101,  405 

rare,  a,,  116,  118;  Tax%,  v.« 

ratepayer,  116.  121 

ntea,  116,  121 

rather.  111 

rathskeller.  108,  261,  810, 


rattle,  v..  102 

rattler,  184 

rattling,  185n 

raior-baek,  56 

raior-atrop,  817n 

read,  274 

read  for  holy  orders,  vp., 

180 
read  law.  vp.,  110 
r«ady,  185 
ready-made,  144 
ready-tailored,  144 
ready-to-pnt-on,  144 
ready-to-wear,  144 
real,  218,  806 
real-estate  agent,  26,  125, 

144 
really,  806,  807 
realm,  281 
realtor,  144 
rear,  v,,  816 
recall,  ».,  124 
receipts,  llO 
reeeas,  200 
reckon,  80.  81 
rector,  121,  180,  144 
reddidi,  816 
red-eye,  100 
Bed  Indian,  114 
red-Ught  district,  150 
reed-Dird,  56 
reel  of  cotton,  118 
reflexion,  240 
refresher.  125 
regime,  240n 
regnlar,  98 
regular  guy,  158 
regnlarity,  98 
reft  er,  4l8 
releasement,  89,  91 
reliable,  86,  87n,  61,  159 
relm,   281 

reminisce,  175.  185 
remoTe,  n.,  121,  170 
rendesTons,  249n 
renig,  192 

ranch,   106,  274,  816 
reached,  274 
rent,  t.,  280 


reqniset,  280 

requisite,  tt2 

rcslnol,  190,  196 

rcsolate,  v.,  92,  175 

rcstanrant,  144 

risnin4,^250 

resurrect,  82,  92 

retainer,  125 

retiraey,  91 

retiring-room,   150 

retorie,  246 

retum-tlcfcet,  115,  122 

reunion,  v.,  192 

reumatism,  246 

Ber^  142 

revener,  130n 

rerenor,  130n 

rererend,  180n 

reremer,  130n 

reremor.  180n 

rerue,  200 

Bhine-wine,  115,  110 

Bhine-wine  cup,  26n 

rhyme,  288 

rl<^c7,  09 

rid,  274 

ride,  v.,  274 

rtdden,  274 

ridiculoslty,  88 

riffle,  56,  186 

right,  82,  185,  186 

right  away,  185,  136.  418 

right  good,  185 

right-of-way,  97 

Blgfat  Honorable,  188 

right  now.  135 

right-o.  24 

right-oir,  135 

right  on  time,  135 

right  smart,  186 

rii^t  there,  136 

right-thioker.  428 

right  well,  136 

rigor,  221,  228 

rigor  mortis,  228 

rigorous.  221,  227 

rigour,  227 

rile,  176.  274,  315 

riled,  274.  315 

rime,  225,  238,  246 

rind,  211 

ring,  ».,  414 :  v.,  274,  278 

rinse,  106,  274,  316 

ripping,  135n 

rise,  fk,  183;  v,,  124,  274 

rised,  276 

rithm,  246 

ritnallam,  130 

riveter,  226 

ris,  274 

rise.  246 

road-agent,  15,  15n 

road-bed,   116 

road-boss,  414 

road-house,  190 

road-mender,   115 

road-repairer.  115 

roasL    n.,   115;    roast,    v., 

roasting-ear,   57 
rob,  216 
robd,  245 


rock,  ».,  40,  41,  68,  64 

rock-pile,  64 

rode,  274-277 

roil,  176.  274 

roil,  v.,  815 

rOle.  249 

roll,  ».,  115 

roU-calL  115,  124 

roller-coaster,  92 

rolllng-countiT,  56 

Boman  CathoUc,  181 

romance^  200 

romansa,  88 

rood,  219 

roof,  219 

rook,  219 

room,  a.,  219;  v.,  60 

room-clertL  125 

roorback,  08 

rooster.  26n,  115,  140,  210 

root,  219 

rooter.   128 

rooves,  219 

rope  In,  i9.._08 

Boquefort,  820 

rooe,  v.,  274 

Botten  Bow,  52 

rotter,  158 

rough,  244 

roundsman,  122 

round-trip  ticket,  122 

rough-house,  82 

rongh-ne^,  95 

round-trip,  97 

round-trip-ticket,  115 

round-up,  95 

*rou8  ndt  'ini.  104 

roustabout  95 

row,  n.,  126 

rowdy,  96,  866 

royal  supreme  knight  com- 
mander, 145 

B.  8.  O.,  97 

rubarb,  246 

robber-neck,  n,,  10,  15,  31 
v.,  281 

rube,  15,  184,  184 

ruby,  182 

ruby-oonparell,   132 

ruf,  244,  246 

Bugby,  128 

Bugger,  128 

Bumania,  249 

rumbustious.  168 

rom-dumb.  104 

rumor,  221 

rumour,  221,  227 

run,  fk,  66,  97,  125,  852; 
run,  v.,  98,  124,  185,  274 

rung,  274.  277.  ^78 

run-in,  193 

run  into  the  ground,  vp., 
98 

run  slow,  181 

Bussian,  334n 

rutabaga,  126 

rus,  476 

Babbaday,   184 
sabe,  101,  202 
sachem,  52 
sack.  41 

sscriflce,  %.,  180 
sacrilege,  v.,  192 
Sadd'y,  212 
sagamore,  89,  52 
said,  fk.  249.  274 
salesgirl,  141 
salMlady,  141,  406 
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nlecwoman,  115,  141 
•alooo,  20,  100,  116 
•almoo,  216 
saloon-carriage,  116 
•aloon-comer  men,  166 
•aloon>keeper,  100 
saloon-loafer,  164 
•alt-Uck,  57.  862 
saltpeter,  222 
saltpetre,  222 
Salt  riTer,  124 
saltwater-taffy,  14 


saiTage,  v,,  870 

samp.  62 

sample-room,  100 

sanatoria,  261 

sandwidi,  404 

sanemagogna,  411 

sanff.  275.  278 

singerfest,  104 

sank,  276 

Santa  Clana  64 

sapoUo,  106 

sarape^  404 

sarge,  870 

sashay,  810 

sa's'parella,  818 

sass,  106 

sassy,  816 

sat.  i74 

sadsfaction,  110 

sauce,  106 

ssQcy,  816 

saaer-braten,  261 

saaerkrant,    89,    64,    108, 

109,  261 
sannter,  111 
ssTageroos,  91 
ssTlonr,  227 
ssTor,  221 
ssTory,  227 
ssToor,  221 
saw,  v^  274 
say,  lA.  274 
says,  28i 
scab,  16,  159 
scalawag,  96.  168 
seallawsg,   168 
scallywampns,  196 
scalp,  160 
scant,  68 
scarce.  806.  816 
scarcely,  806 
scaif-^.  116 
■cary,  82,  94 
scenarloise,  191 
sceptic  224,  241 
Bch,  0..  78,  829 
Bcbadcnen,  198 
scbednle,  78,  212 
scherso,  216,  820 
sdilda,  411 
schmierkite,  261 
scbnltsel,  108 
schooner.  68,  100,  122 
schfltsenfest.  104 
Schwaben,  884n 
BchweUer,  108,  820 
selabola,  410 
scientist,  86,  87n,  167 
scimetar,  228 
scimitar.  228 
■colar,  246 
scool,  246 
•coon,, 
scoot, 

scow,  60,  64,  68,  116,  128 
scowegian,  888 
scrap,    160 


■crape,  96 
scrotum,  162 
■cmmptions,  96 
Bcollery-mald,   118 
sculp,  186 
BCQppemong,  61 
sea-board,  89 
aeafood  dinner,  126 
Sears-Roebuck,   869 
8ea-sbore,   39 
season-ticket,  114 
■eat,  149 
■echense,  410 
■econdary-scbool,  120 
second-floor,   117 
second-hand,  144 
■econd  wing,  149 
second-year-man,  121 
■ecret  disease,  160 
■ecretary,    126,    169,    210, 

212 
■ection,  126 
see,  274 
seen,  274.  276 
see  the  elephant,  vp,,  98 
segar,  247 
seidel,  104 
■electman,  89,  67 
■elf,  808 
sell,  v.,  274 
■emibreve,  182 
■emi-breTis,  182 
■emiminima,   182 
semi-occasional.  80,  96,  168 
semi-quay^  182 
senator,  227 
send,  274 
senery,  246 
senior,  n,,  121 
senior-prom,  121 
sefior.  ^0 
sefiorita,  208 
sent,  274 
sented,  246 
■epter,  246 
■epticemia,  228 
■epticemia.  228 
septums,  261 
serape,  202 
Serbia,  249 

servant,  117.  144,  161 
■errice,  v^  192 
■errlces,  l80n 
servile,  218 
seeech,  186 
■et,  v.,  274,  282 
■eren^ind-forty,   182 
Seventh    Day    Adventlsts, 

181 
■ew,  281,  282 
sewerage,  116 
■eyd,  249 
sei,  274 
■back,  16 
■haddock,  126 
■balkh,  249 
■bake,  v..  274,  288 
■haken,  274,  288 
■haL  246 
shall    178,   179,   270,   288, 

289,  884 
shan't,  214,  289 
shanty,   101,  414 
share.  128 

shareholder,  116,  128 
shares,  116 
shave,  v^  274 
shaved,  274 
■bSb  291 


shebang,  108 

shed,  v.,  276,  278 

sheik,  249 

■hell,  100 

■hell-road,  67 

ttherry-cobbler,  99 

■hevaleer,  282 

■hew,  224,  226 

■hlllelah.  106 

■hlly,  240 

■hlmmy,  201 

■hin,  v.,  60 

shine,  v..  276 

■hined,  276 

■hingle,  n.,  67 

■hingle,  v,j  68 

shinola,  196 

shipt,  246 

sblrt,  149 

shirtwaiBt,  116,  118 

shoat,  41 

shod,  282 

shoe,  fk,  26n,  68,  116.  127, 

168,  289 ;  v..  276,  282 
shoed,  276,  282 
shoeing.  282 
shoemaker,  116 
shoe-ehine,  116 
■hoe-smith,  194 
shoestring,  116 
shoe-tree,  116 
sholder,  246 
shoo-fly,  867 
shook,  274 
shoot.  V,,  276 
shooting,  n.,  114,  184 
■hoot-the-chutefl.  190 
■hop,  n^  68,  122,  168,  172 ; 

v„  172 
shop-asslBtant,  116 
shop-flttings,  116 
shop-girL  172 
sbop-walaer.  114,  144 
shoplifter,  172 
shopper,   172 
shopping,  172 
shop-worn,   172 
short  and  ugly  word,  862 
shot,  v.,  276 
shot-gun,  96 
should,  289 
should  of,  818 
should've,  818 
should  ought,  269 
show,  v.s  198.  224,  226,  276 
show-down,  10,  198 
shown,  276 
show  up,  99..  198 
shredded,  278 
shrub,  99 

shuck,  v..  68.  288,  274 
shunt,  97,  116 
shut  out,  128 
■hut  up,  vs.,  404,  407 
showed,  276 
shyster,  104 
Siamese,  v..  192 
sick,  10,  67,  116,  148 
sick  at  the  stomach,  148 
sick-bed,  148 
sick-flag,  148 
sick-leave,  148 
sick-list,  148 
sick-room,  148 
Biddup,  212 
slde-hlll,  89 
side-stepper,  14 
Bide-BWipe,  97 
side-track,  v.»  97 
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■ideiralk,  IC,  ISn,  ST,  IIC 


■Uk-rtodrtnS,  134 
■llTui,  ste 
■Uver,  lie 
■llTcr-Dii.  26 


■lug.  xili.S7a^ 

■tS.*i.-,  --- 
■IpboD,   ZZS 
Urcn,   228,    2S7 
■lawn,  246 
■It,  216,  3S2,  28B 
■IttfD.   289 
■Itllna-room,  118 
■It,  24T 

Sintc,  414 
c«diiddle,  »e,  1S8 
■keet,  816 

■kepttc'  224 
■kiebr,  888 
■kiddoo,  107,  411 
■km,  <*.,  99;  V.  2TB 
■kookom.  200 


■luic- track  mini],  87n 


,  !t76. 


■kj-acrapeT, 


[.  51,  180, 
:rapeT,  406 
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■laDxwbaDser,  4D 
■Uunase,  168 
■tate,   Eia,  IIT 
•led,   lie 
■ledBC,  lie 
■le«k.   3ie,   218 
aleep,  v..  82,  2TS 
aleeper,  »T,  114,  184 
■Irap  Eood,  vv.,  186 
alelsb.  BO,   118 
■I«p,  818,   STS,   280 
■lick,    81,    S18,    218 
■lid,  2Te 
aUd«,  c,  2TB 
■Ulr,  210 
■llBbtlf-Q^ed.   144 
■llm,   94 

■line.  ".,09;   ir^  SS 
■Up,   *.,  61,   405 
allpper,   68 
allpt,    280 
■Hi,  v.,  282,  2T5 
alltted,   2T5,  282 
aUrer,  218 
alog,   v.,  22S,  2211 
•loner,  225 
I'toDg.  81S 
■lopped,  100 
BloH&,   223,  220 

■low  down,  181  n 

■Iowl7,  306 

alng,   •>.,  228;   v..  225 

■lumsallion,  Em 

■lans,  2TB 

aluaS,  228,  22C 

■la^b-fund,  109 

■mall.  94 

■mall  pearl,  1S2 

■mall  pice,  132 

■mall-potatoea,  41,  99 


VDcarka**,  251 
■mell,  «.,  STB 
■melt,  v.,  2T5 
■mlted,  il9 
■mltb,  ■■/.,  194 
■mltbercsD^,  105 
■moker,  184 
■moke-room,  118 
■mokliiB-room,  116 
■I]akeri24 
■Dake-Ieuee,  9B 
■neak,  v.,  2TB 
aneM.  24^ 
anecMl,    24B 
■nicker    >.,  224;  v.. 


■noop,  60 
■noot,  SIT 
■DooteD,   100 
moot  ilT 
mowed,    2TT 
■Dow-pIow,  57 
■DQck.  275 

boier.   14T,  187 


■OTerelsii.  282 


spalpeen,  IDS 


Ik^B.,  lio 


■»i,  190 
■occec,  128 
aocUl  dlwaae,  ISO,  IBI 
■ockdolaser,  98 
■ocket,   406 

aock-auapcDderi,  114,  118 
■odallcioaB,  196 
■oda-mint,  IBB 
■oe.   231.  282 
■ott-drlukB,   99,   116 
■olrte.  249 
■old,  ST4 
■oil,  252 
Mild  tor,   125 
•olid,  61 
■o  lanr  819 
■aloB,  ^2 
aombrero,  IB,  101 
■ome,  186.  862 
aomeone   elu'i,   304 
■ameone'B  elae,  804 
naae  place,  182d 
■ome  pampUDt,  41 
w>met&lQ',    Sign 
■omethlng'*  np,  188 
•omewbere,  182 
■omewherea,   SOT 
■omewberea  elae,  183 
■on-ln-lawa,  808 
lOQ-ot-a-bltch,  154 
BOD-ot^-nin,  154,  41t 


■ooDdfte.  406 
■oot,  219,  281,  282 
■opbomora,   57,   121 
■appertter,  412 
■opranl,  251 
topranoa,  2B2 
•oigum,  24T 
•Orprela-Mrtl.  414 
BOii-a.  818 
■  o  a.  «.,  192 
•ot,  2T4I1 
BotteTTaneo,  410 
aottopceautoTl,  410 


■pan    ».,  54,  279 ;  v.,  2TS, 


■pea^   2ie 

■peaUnB-tonr.  124 
■pearmtnt,  195 
BpedaL  v.,  102 
apedalltr,  2SB.    254 
■peeUltT.  3G8 
•pede,  SOS 

■pedflc  blood-poiacMi,  160 
■pedflc  ■tomach,  102 
■pedflc  Dicci,  102 
■peck,  104 
•ped,  282 


■peedlns,  2B3 

■peed-limit,  282 

■peed-man  I  a,  282 

■peed-manlac,  282 

■peedwa;,  358 

■pell,    v..   2TB 

apelllng-bee,  07 

■pelt,  2TB 

■pen,  208 

■pick,   338q 

■plel,  819 

spieler,  108 

■pilot,  116 

■pInotT,  333 

■pin;  f .,  2T5 

■pllt,  2T5 

■pin,  v.,  2T0.  2T9 

■pit,  «.,  2TS,  ZT9,  282 

■plttoon,   144 

■plendlferoaB,  196 

■plendoT.  221 

■plendoor,   221,  227 

■pUnter-bar,  ll6 

■pllt  one'^  ildea,  m.,  lOT 

■pUt-dckeL  98,    124 

■Dllt  a  ttfiet.  w..  9S 
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■pread  one's  a^,  vp.«  08 
■prtng,  v.,  276,  279 
•prSay,  547 
spmiig,  275,  279 

Bpnke,  89 
■ptm,  279 
square,  i».^  127 
square-head,  888 
sqnare-meal,  96,  168 
squash,  61,  62,  184 
squat,  60,  62 
squatter,  89,  50 
squaw,  62,  160 
squaw-man,  100 
squealer,  406 
squlndi,  816 
squint,  816 
squirrel,  219 
squirrel-whiskey,  100 
sque  me,  819 
staebel,  412 
stag,  <k.  15,  15n 
stage,  40 

stage-manager,  145 
stag-party,  95,  168 
stallion,  149 
stalls,  115.  128 
stalwart,  98 
stamp,  v.t  111,  817 
stampede,  54 
stampinff-gronnd,  58 
stanch,  222 
stand,  V,,  124 
standard,  120 
stftndchen,  250 
standee,  48n 
stflnden,  898 

stand-pat,  0,,  188 ;  vp.,  128 
stand-patter,  190 
standpoinL    86,    87n,    61, 

Btang,'  268,  275 
stank,  276,  278 
star.  214 
start-off.  198 
start  off,  vp^  198 
statehouie,  67 
Statler-operated,  192 
statutory  offense.  150 
staunch.  222,  240 
staye  off,  vp,,  89 
stay  put.  vp.,  198 
steady,  280,  282 
steal,  »..  188;  v,,  188 
steam-roller,    n,,    862;    v., 

868 
stegnosis.  224 
stein,  8uf.,  888 
steam-rolL  v,,  198 
steam-roller,    n,,   124;    v., 

z,    192,   198 
steam-rollered,  868 
steddy,  282 
stein,  104 

stem-winder,  86,  116 
Btenog,  184 
stenosis,  224 
stent,  n,.  819 
ster,  suf,,  187 
stew,  11.^  219n 
steward,  124 
stewed,  100 

stick,  n,,  100,  113,  127,  168 
stick-work,  129 
stiff-ticket,  407 
stim-sciabola,  410 
stimnlls,  252 
sting,  v.s  275 


stink,  v.,  275,  278 

stinkibus,  99 

stint,  n,,  819 

stirrup,  219 

St.  Martin's  Summer,  114 

stock,  67.  128,  216 

stock-broker,  128 

stockholder,  116 

stocking-feet,  95 

stocks,  116,  128 

stogie,  122 

stole,  v.,  275,  277 

stomach,  148,  149,  245 

stomp,   817 

stone,  182 

stone-fence,  99 

stone-ginger,  99n 

stone-wau,  99 

stoop,  n.,  89.  54,  406 

stop,  V,,  184 

stop-OTer,  97,  198 

stqp-oyer  (or  off),  vp,,  97, 

198 
store,  »..  68,  172 
store-clothes,  96 
store-fixtures,  116 
storekeeper,  144 
stores,  114,  116,  117,  118 
storey,  222,  287,  240 
storo,  410 
story,  222.  287,  247 
strafe,  190.  869 
straight,   100 
straight-ticket,  98,  124 
strap,  817n 
strata,  262 
Btratas,  252 
street-car,  414 
street-cleaner,  116,  122 
street-railway,  116 
street-walker,  151 
stricken  out,  125 
strike,  v.,  275 


strike  it  rich,  vp^  98 
strike  out,  vp.,  ISfo,  128 
string,  n,,  127 


strit-kar,  414 

stroll,   129 

strong-arm-squad,  122 

strop,  817n 

struck.  276 

struggld,  245 

stuck  on,  vp.j  818 

stud,   114 

study  for  the  ministry,  vp., 

180 
study  medicine,  i;p..  119 
stump,  v.,  82,  65,  60,  161 
stumping-trip,  124 
stump-oratory,.  161 
stunk.  275,  278 
stunning,  i86n 
stunt,  159,  819 
style,  282 
sub,  185 
subaltern,  122 
sub-deb,   188 
submarine,  870 
subpena,   245 
subway,  116,  127 
succede,  240 
successor,  227 
succor,  221 
succotash.   89,  41,  62 
succour,  221 
sucker,  15,  159 
suffragan,  180  . 
sugar,  169 
nmtt,  225 


sulfur,  246.  247 

summon,  808 

sundae,  48n,  194,  405 

sunflower,  852 

sung,  278 

sunK,  275 

sung,  275 

supawn,  52 

super,  pre/.,  202 

Bupergobsloptlous,  196 

superior,  2z7 

supertax,  126 

supper,  119,   249 

sure,  181.  806 

surely,  807 

sure  Mike,  407 

surprise,  226,  287 

surprise-party,  414 

surprise,  225 

surprised,  287 

surtax,  126 

Buspenders,    26n,   96,    116, 

118,  289 
flut,  281,  282 
suTeran,  282 
STlndlar,   418 
swagger,  o.,  170 
swam,  275,  279 
Bwamp,  »..  125 
Bwang,  276 
swat,  129 
swatfest,   199 
swear  off,  vp.,  162 
sweater,  116,  401,  405 
Swedes,  119 
sweep,  V,,  275 
sweetheart,  154 
sweet-potato,  56,  126 
sweets,  118.  118,  127 
swell,  a,s  401 ;  v,»  275 
swelled,  275 
sweUdoodle,  196 
Bwep,  275.  280 
swim,  v.,  276.  279 
swing,  V,,  275 
swingle-tree,  67 
switch,    fk.   97,   116,   405; 

v.,  97,  116 
switchman,  97 
switching-engine,  97 
switch-yard.  97 
swoboda,  196 
swole,  276 
swollen,  275 
sword,  71 
swore,  276 
swum,   275,  279 
swung,  275 
sycamore,  862 
syphilis,  160,  161 
syphon,  228 
Byren,  228,  287 
syrup,  219 

t,  p.j  818 
tabernacle^  181 
table,  v.,  59 
table-tapping,  168n 
table-turning,   168n 
tactic,  808 
taflTy,  228.   225 
taUor,  146 

tailor-made  suit,  118 
take,  276 

take  a  back  seat,  vp.,  98 
take  in,  vp,,  118 
taken,  275,  278 
take  on,  vp.,  89 
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take  ord«rg,  vp.,  180 

take  tiOLvp.,  126 

take  tothe  woode,  vp.,  60 

taklngt.  116 

talented,  80.  160 

talkfert,  100 

talk  through  your  hat,  vp., 

866 
tamale,  101 
tangle-foot,  166 
tango,  108n 
tanked,  100 
tank-town.  07n 
tantane,  410 
tap.  fi.,  116 
tapioca,  62 
tariff-reform,  128 
tarn,  67 

tamal,  168.  818 
tarnation,  168 
tart,  164 
taiael,  216 

Ueteful.  181      ^^    ^^^ 
tasty,  82,  86,  181,  104 
taught,  276 
tavern,  64 
Uxee,  116 

taxi,  Ik.  101;  V,,  186 
tax-paid,  176 

tea,  110 

teach,   276,  282 
team,  62 
tear,  v,,  276 
tea-ahop.  168 
technl<»l,  246 
teetotaler,  06 
tel,  246 
telefone,  246 
telegraf,  246 
telegrapher,  200 
teleecope,  v.,  07,  161 
tell,  276 
temco,  106 
temenlollo,  411 
temporarily,  200 
tender,  n.,  118 
tenderfoot,  06.  168 
tenderloin.  116,  118,  101 
tenne,  410 
ten-pine.   116,  128 
tepee,  62 
temporary,  210 
terminal,  116 
termlnne,  116 
terrapin.  61,  126 
tete,  862 

t«te-a-tate.  240,  260 
teofelhunde,  888n 


thai,  ««/..  i20 
than,  802.  310 
thank,  270 


thanked,  270 
Thankflglylng  Day,  188 
that.  204.  206 
tharn,  818 
that-a  way,   818 
that  gets  me,  176 
that'n,  206,  207 
that-there,  206,  206 
theater,  222,  281-280,  240, 

246-247 
th<  dansant,  260 
thee    208 

thelrn,  201,  208,  804,  886 
thelrt,  208 
ttielnelf,  808 
thelrselTen^  808 


them,  201.  206 
them*ere,  818 
themtelTea,  808 
them-there,  206,  206 
thence,  807 
there,  81,  180,  807 
there's  no  two  ways  about 

It,  vp.,  40 
thermos,  106,  106 
these,  206 
these-here.  206,  206 
thesen,  206 
These  States,  88 
they,  201 
they  Is,  818 
thla,  276 
thine,  208 

think,  108.  276,  270 
thlnnen,  276n 
third-degree,  122 
this,  204 
this^a  way.  818 
thls-here.  268.  206 
thls'n,  206,  810,  817 
thither.   180.  807 
tho,  244.  246,  247 
thon,   186,  804n 
thoro.   244.   246 
thorofare,  244 
thoroly,  244,  247 
thoro,  247 
those,  206 
thosen,  206 
those-there,  206,  206 
thou.   204 
thooght,  v.,  276 
thrash,  816 
thread,  280,  282 
threaded,  278 
threat,  282 
thred,  282  . 

three-bagger,  120 
three-of-a-klnd,  128 
ttiree     strikes     and     out, 

128 
thresh,  816 
thret,  282 
threw,  276.  288 
thrlTC.  276 

through,  188,  208,  284 
throve,  276 
throw,  v.,  276,  288 
throw  a  rock,  vp^  64 
throwed.  276,  277,  288 
thru,  244,  246,  247 
thruout,  244 
thum,  232,  246 
thumb,   280,   282 
thumb-tack,   116 
thunk,  275,  270 
thuBly,  807 
ticket,  41 

ticket-office,  07,  116 
ticket-scalper,  06,  07 
tickler,  M 
tie,  II.,  07,  116,  420 
tie-pin,  116 
tight-wad,  100 
tiles,  117 
timber-yard,  116 

tinker,  116 
tin-Llxsle,  176 
tinned,  117 
tinned-goods^  118 
tinner,  116 
tin-roof,  116 
tipe,  246 
tip-toe,  v.,  28,  186 


ttrejjk,  228.  225,  226.  286 

287,  247 
titty-high,  808 
til,  10? 

toboggan,  62,  160 
toccbo,  410 
to-day,  268 
toe,  218 
toffee,  226 
toffy,  228 
tOMery.  187 
togt,   160,   200,   222.  226, 

toilette,  222 
tole.  2?5.  817 

To^*^'^^'  »•*  52,  888;  r., 

Tom-and-Jerry.  90 
tomato,  215 
Tom-Colllns.  00 
tommy-rot.  866 
tong,  108 

tongue,  281,  282,  244 
to-night,  268 
tonsoriai-parlor,  144 
&l^  •«.  iM.  314 
took,  276 
tooken,  286 
top,  870 
top-hat,  168 
top-Uner,  114,  128 
topping,  170 
top-aarge,  870 

torn,  276 
tornado,  101,  125 
tompelk.80S 

towards,  182 
towerman,  07 
traces,  410 
track,  116 

track-walker,  97 
tractor,  iw 
tradesman,  144 

tradesmen^s-entranceL  Ifis 

u^i-b^i.  "vf  *^  •••  « 

tram,  122 

tra™«"*.  116 

H?"*Pi  »•*  150.   171    01 7„ 
ti»mway,  116  *  '"" 

transom,  lie 
translatour,  228n 
traneplre,  160,  162 
tiapee,  808 
traveled,  241 
traveler,  222 

2*211^^222,280 

traveler,   280,  248 
traveller,  226.  280,  24S 
travelogue,  1^6       '     ^ 
treacle,  10,  116,  122 
tread,  m.,  276:  «     27a 
£easurer;  146*      '  ^® 

S5Js,T2/^^'  m 
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troble,  244 

troUej-€ar,  116,  171,  401 

tromp,  v,j  8I7a 

troaUe,  244 

troupe,  S84n  . 

tronaen,  127,  160 

trnbbeL  412 

truck,  97,  116   . 

tme-blve,  08 

trumpeter,  241 

trank-eall,  116 

tmst,  n,,  414 

trust-burster,  176 

truBt-buster,  866 

tmstlflcatlon,   176 

trustify,  176 

tro  trliL  414 

try,    186 

try-out,  %.,  186,  l.W;  vp., 

108 
tsar,  224,  287.  24(« 
tub,  v„  168.  170 
tube,  116,  127 
tubercnlofUii,    104 
tueh,  247 
Tuesday,  210n 
tuf,  246 
tumor,   221 
tumour,  221,  227 
tunc,  281.  282,  244,  246 
turbot,  126 
turkey-fobbler,  66 
tnm-down,  108 
turn  down,  vp^  108,  884 
turning,  %.,  127 
turnpike,  40 
tum-yereln,  104 
tuxedo,  106 
twelT,  246 
twelTe-month,  182 
twenty-three,  180 
twie't,  818 
twine,  n,,  127 
twirling,  120 
two-fer,  08 
2  o'clock,  160 
tyco,  106 
typist,  116,  118 
tyre,  247n 
typewrite,  186 
typewriter,  116,  118 
typhoid-fever,  116 
tyre,  228,  287,  240 

u.  p.,  112,  210 

0,  p„  828 

usly,  80 

UKSse,  240 

uhrgucker,  106n 

under-brush,  66 

undercut,  n,,  116.  118 

underdone,  116,  118 

underground,  ».,  116,  127 

underground-rallrosd,  07n 

underpinned,  61 

underpinning,  67 

undershirt,  IKL  127 

undertaker,  144 

under  the  weather,  06,  126 

underwear,  144 

uneeda,  106 

union,  122 

union-man.  187 

unlQoer.  800 

unit,  68 

United  Brethren,  181 

UniTersal  preacher,  40 

university,   144 

unloosen,  274,  276,  810 


unloosened,   275 

unwell,    162 

up,  124 

up  against  it,  160 

up-lift,  10,  182 

up-line,  127 

up-state,  82,  126 

up  street,  188 

up-train,  127 

ur,  p..  817 

us,  201 

used,  144,  280 

used  to  could,  vp,,  40 

ueen,   407 

usen%  818 

use'to,  818 

ush,  186 

usher,  121 

usherette.  187 

usually,  807 

Tacation.  v.,  102 
Tacationise,  101 
▼ag,   184 
▼ally,  246 
valor,  221 
valorous,   227 
▼alour,  221,  227 
Valspar,  106 

▼amose,  101,  202  

vamp,  ».,  184 ;  v..  186,  866 

van,  112.  118,  188 

vapor.  221 

vaporise,  227 

vapour,  221,  227 

variate,  80 

▼ariety,  201 

varsity,  160 

vase,  ill,  216 

▼asellncL  106 

vaudevUle,   200,   201,   810, 

820 
vaudevil,  246 

vaudeville-theatre,  116,  201 
venereal,  161 
venereal  disease,  160,  161 
veranda,   222 
verandah,  222,  240 
verger,  180 
Vespasien,  160n 
veeC^lie.  127,  406 
vestry.  I2t4 
vial,  228,  286,  287 
vicar,  »..  180;  v,,  180 
vice,  224 

vice-chancellor.  121 
vice  diseases,  161 
vice-president.  146 
vice-rector,  121 
victroia,  106 
viertel,  182 
vigilans,  416 
vigilante,   101,  416 
vigor,  221 
vigoroua   227 
viiwur,  221,  227 
vifia,  110 
violet,  218 
virgin,  162 
virtuosi,  251 
virtuosos,  251 
visco,  400 
vise,  224 
▼ivli,  105 
vodvil,   247  V 

voodoo,  54     ' 
voting-paper.  124 
voyageur,  58 
vrUle,  870 


iBe, 


54 

wagenlay,  116 

waggon,  118,  222,  280,  287, 
230    240 

wagon,  26n,  105,  222.  280, 
232,  286.  287,  241-247 

waikiki,  204 

wain.  67 

waistcoat,  116,  127 

wake,  V,,  275 

walk,   %,,  858 

walking-stick,   127 

walk-out,  158 

walk  oat,  vp.,  188 

walk  the  ties,  vp.,  07n 

walk-up,  n.,  127n 

walk-up-apartment,  127n 

Wall  Street,   164 

Wall  Street  broker,  128 

wallow,  n,,  862 

wampum,   41,  52 

wampum-keeper,  62n 

wan,  276,  288 

wanderlust,  104 

wangle,  166 

wan't,   72 

want-ad,  186 

warden,  116 

ward-ezecntive.  122 

ward-heeler,  124 

wardman,  122 

warehouse,  116 

ware-see,  212 

war-paint,  62 

war-path,  52,  60 

warphan,  106 

was,  272,  288 

wash-basin.  162-168 

wash-hand-basin,  169 

wash-hand-stand,  116,  168 

wash-out,  %,,  24 

wash-rag,  116 

wash-stand,  26,  116,  168 

wasn't,  72 

wassermann,  «.«  102 

waste,  808 

waste-basket,  116 

waste-paper-basket,  116 

watch-glass,  114 

water,  v.,  161 

water-doaet,  160n,  155 

water-gap,  66-852 

watermelon,   406 
water-pitcher,  26 

watershed,  56 
water  stocks,  vp^.  406 
water-wagon,   82 
way,  166 
way-biU,  07 
wasso  maro,  410 
W.  C,  160n 
we,  201 
weald,  57 
wear,  v..  275 
wed,  188 
wedding.  147 
week-end,  122 
weep,  2T6 
weir,  128.  186a 
well,  «00leM«0«  44,  416 
well-flxed,  185 
well-heeled,  04 
well-posted,  08 
weltpolitik,  240 
weltschmers,  240 
went,  278,  284 
wep,  276,  280,  818 
wer,  246 
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wbtwen,  290,  297 
wide,  SOS 
wiener,    IDS 
wienie,   108 
wlenerwont,   108 
wier,  DT 
wlerd,  240 
wUe,   IDO 
wis,  184 
wlywim,   41,    C2 
wlTd-cttt,  D.,  9e 
wliL    ira,    1T»,    270,    28B, 

SSe,  S84 
wllln't,  72 
wUlow,  128 


wilt  tr.,  S»,  68 
wlmm^  281,  21 
win.   270,   288 
wind,   v.,   188 
wlndtmll,  41 
wlnd-ap,   IBS 
wlQd  op,  ».,  IH 
winaed,  ^ 
wipe,  «.,  lie 
wlrelcM,  v.,  381 
■rtre-pnllcr,  88 


wlAt  2^8 
wltneu-box,  118 

WttOSM-ltUld,    118 
wU,  184 
wlM.   246 
wo,    281 
woe,    2S1 
woke,  27S 
woken,  2TB 
wokTlST 
woman,  148 
women,  281,   232 
women'a  aloflea,  141 
women's  wear,  141 
won,  278,  277,  284 
wondeTfal,   810 
won't,  72,  289 
woodchDCL,  B2 

woof,    218 
woolen,    222,    240 
woollen,    222,    241 
ir00i7,  184 
wop,   184.  888 
wore,  275 

workbaoM,    lis,    122 
workman,  144 
works,  lis,  182n 
woner,  809 
worshiper,  241 
wouid-a,  268,   317 
would' a,  S18 
would    ot,    318 
would  of  gotten,  28S 
would're.   81S 
wound,  v.,  27S 
wowBer,   884n 
wrang    276 

wrangled,   121 
wraiale,  818 


wrecklDS-CFM  ST 
wcdUe,  816 
wring,  27« 
write,  276 
written,  27 
wtmcd,  24 
wrote.  276 
wroteo,  an 
WTDnc,   8*1 


vank,   i;  4a  B3 
Xankee,  SSSn 
jap,   1J4 
rardi,   lB2n 
je,  168 
reiler,  818 
rellovT-back,  160 
;ellaii.'-t«ll7,  838 
jellow-jDumallim,  168n 
yello^T-preat  l8Sn 

jea^  206,  2SQ 
yea-Indeedr,   107 
reatlddy,  818 
/et,  217 
jodel,   104 

50k -ami,  108 
bm  Kippnr,  183 
70D,  lea  291.  204,  298 
;on-all,  267,  294 
7011  betcba,  168 
TDU  bet  TOnr,  16S 
70Qng  iDkn,  188 
roar,  291 
roarn,  291,  298 
joura,  2S8 
yoni,  291,  294 
yn.  247 


■ebra,  282 
leeL  281 
■oifle.  860 
inbnmt,  40T 
■wel,  104 
■wMiack.  104 
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AbbreTiations,  31,  150,  188 

Acadtele  FrancaiBe,  5 

Actea  de   la  BocUU  PhiMogique  de 

roHg,  26ii 
Adams,  Franklin  P.,  170 
Adams,  James  Tmslow,  05n 
Adams,  John,  60,  76 
Adams,  John  Qoincy,  48,  50 
Addison,  Joseph,  280n,  298,  368 
Ade,  George,  10,  268,  361 
Adjective,  American,  308 
Adverb,  American,  S(Aff 
Aikman,  Henry  Q.,  17 
Aldington,  Richard,  18 
Alford^  Henry,  90,  91,  160,  298,  367 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 

183    386 
American  Anthrapdhgiai,  347n 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  246 
American  Dialect  Society,  vii,  ad,  6,  7, 

314 
Americanism,  definitions  of,  10,  11,  38, 

39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  47 
Amerioan  Istwe,  315 
American  Journal  of  PhUology,  400, 

401n 
American  language,  characters  of,  17, 
19,  22,  28jgF,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44 
American  Magasrine,  263n 
AmerioiM  Mercury,  65 
American  Philological  Association,  243, 

245n 
American  Philosophical  Society,  46 
American  Review  of  Bcvicwe,  203n 
Ames,  Nathaniel,  57 
Andreen,  Gnstav,  414 
AngUetieche  Forechungen,  186n,  342n, 

354n 
Anglomania,  ix,  x,  xv,  12,  63,  75  j  110, 

112,  167ir>  215,  238jgF 
Annual  Review,  48,  49 
Anti^acobin  Review,  49n 
Appeal  to  Reaeon,  425 
Archer,  WiUiam,  13,  17,  18,  37,  167n 
Arohiv  far  daa  Studiiun  der  neuren 

Bprachen  und  LUeraturen,  25 
Aristoi^anes,  259n 
Armisteadf  George^  327 


Arnold,  Matthew,  3 

Arthur,  T.  S.,  149n 

Aihendum,  18n,  236 

Atkmtic  Educational  Journal,  258n 

Atlantic  Monthly,  71n,  136,  177,  207n, 

241,  250n,  361 
Atlantis,  331n 
Australian  EngUsh,  54,  144n,  242,  383, 

384 
Authors'  and  Printers'  Dictionary,  236 
Ayres,  Harry  Morgan,  3n,  173,  385 

Babbitt,  Eugene  H.,  173n,  185n,  376 
Bache,    Richard    Meade,    llln,    154n, 

179n 
Baedeker,  26 
Baker,  Ernest  A,  237n 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  143n,  248 
Ballard,  Edward,  347n 
Baltimore  Sun,  326n,  330n 
Baltimore  Trolley  Newe,  187n 
Banche,  Henri,  5 
Bancroft,  Aaron,  40,  233 
Bancroft,  George,  84 
Bankhead,  Senator,  176n 
Baral,  S.  N.,  167n 
Barde,  Alexandre,  402 
Bardsley,  Charles  W.,  340n,  341n 
Barents,  A  E.,  25 
Barr^e,  Albert,  54,  109 
Barringer,  G.  A,  26 
Bartlett^  John  Russell,  10,  38,  43,  50. 

54  80,  101,  189 
Baseball  vocabulary,  128,  129 
Bausman,  Lottie  M.,  327n 
Beach-la-Mar,  377,  383 
Beckwith,  H.  W.,  347n 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward^  91 
Belknap,  Jeremy,  49 
Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  131 
Bennett,  Arnold,  13 
Berger,  V.,  347n,  414 
Bergmann,  Earl,  333n,  371 
Berlin  Academy,  373n 
Beverley,  Robert,  51,  56 
Bible,  Authorised  Version,  67,  178,  276. 

305 
Bicknell,  Frank  M.,  164 
Bieroe,  Ambrose^  361 


483 


484 
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Billings,  Joflh,  268 

Blmdc,  Mrt.  BDurry  C,  ix 

Blackwood^t  Magtufime,  79 

Bloom,  liarioB  L.,  iz 

Bohemian  ffiven  names,  340 

Bohemian  language,  422 

Bohemian  surnames,  325,  330,  332,  330 

Bonaparte,  Prince.  L.-I1.,  207 

Boni,  Alfred,  41  In 

Boohmam,  22n,  163,  106n 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  130,  182 

Boot,  H.  E.,  181n 

Borah,  Senator,  134n,  181n 

Bosson,  Olaf  E.,  361 

Bottom  Olohe,  202n 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  47,  61,  184 

Bottcicault,  Dion,  108 

Boyd,  Stephen  Q.,  344n 

Brackehusch,  W.,  373,  376 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  136n 

Bradley,  Henry,   143n,  237,  244,  248, 
289,  292n,  293,  377 

Brailsford,  H.  N.,  13,  16 

Branner,  John  C,  349n 

Brazilian  Portuguese,  6 

Bremer,  Otto,  5 

Bridges,  Robert,  Tii,  143n,  210n,  211, 

237,  248,  317,  386 
Bright,  John,  320 
British  OHiio,  48,  49,  60 
Bristed,   Charles   Astor,   46,   90,  92n, 

135n 
British  Review,  79 
Brooke,  Ruper^  166 
Brooks,  John  Graham,  82n,  149n 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  4,  173 
Brownell,  W.  C,  34 
Brundage,  Edward  J..  dl2n 
Bryant,  William  Cuflen,  36n,  61,  78, 

84,  86,  233,  234 
Buchwald,  Nathaniel,  408n 
Buehler,  H.  G.,  374n 
Bulgarian  language,  422 
Bulletin  of   the   Univermty   of  South 

CaroUna,  269n 
Burbank,  Luther,  186 
Burgess,  Gelett,  196n 
Burke,  Edmund,  302 
Burnell,  A.  C,  61 
Burnett,  John  L.,  92n 
Burnham,  Lord»  131 
Burr,  Aaron,  98 
Burton,  Richard,  21 
Butler,  Samuel,  160 
Buttmann,  Philipp  Karl,  200 

Cable,  George  W.,  401 
Cahan,  Abraham,  336n,  408 
Cairns,  William  B.,  49n,  79 


California  localisms^  108,  187,  202 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature,   66n,    82n,    173,    386n,    400n, 
402n,  408n 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, 13,  37n,  45,  65n,  70n,  160,  21  In, 
238,  253,  364n,  42dn 
Canadian  dialect,  382,  383 
Canadian  pronunciation,  216 
Canadian  spelling,  242 
Canning,  George,  61 
Canonge,  Placide,  40Sr 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  161 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  244 
Carpenter,  W.  H.,  349n 
Carroll,  Dixie,  270n 
Carroll,  T.  W.,   163n 
Cassell's  New  English  Dictionary,  37n, 
104n,  157,  158n,  159,  161,  162,  163, 
166,  225n,  232n,  237,  238,  241,  249, 
371 
Century  Dictionary,  40 
Oemtury  Magazine,  36n,  37n,  143 
Chamberlain,  Alex.  F.,  6  In,  67n,  400 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  167,  161 
Channing,  WUliam  EUery,  49,  82,  86 
Charters,  W.  W.,  ix,  xi,  4,  2641f,  ^2, 

289,  290,  299,  302,  304,  309,  310 
Chaucer,   Geoffrey,  68,   111,  276.  292, 
293,  306,  312 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  106n 

Chesterton,  Cecil,  13,  16 

Chesterton,  G.  K.,  13,  163,  164 

Chicago  Daily  If  ewe,  36n,  37n 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  363 

Chicago  Record-Herald,  367 

Chicago  Tribune,  25,  314 

Child,  J.  J.,  6n 

Chinese  ^ven  names,  340 

Chinese  immigration,  108 

Chinese  language^  376 

Chinese  loan-words,  108,  202,  370 

Chopin,  Kate,  401 

Christian  Disciple,  91 

Christian  names,  dSSff 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  167n,  203 

Christian  World,  131n 

Christy,  Robert,  426 

Churdhm,  William,  205n,  383a 

CiTU  War,  effecU  of,  85,  92 

CUpin,  Sylva,  41,  52,  360n,  361n 

Classical  Journal,  252n 

Clazton,  P.  P.,  333n 

Clemenoeau,  Georges,  27 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  20,  34,  247n.  361. 
424 

Cleveland,  Grover,  33 

Cliye,  C.  J.,  119 

Cobb^  Lyman,  8,  11,  111,  229,  233,  235 
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Cohan,  George  M.,  10  In 

Coit,  J.  Milnor,  170 

Coke,  Edward,  294 

Cole,  H.  E.,  847n 

CoUeolKHM  Oonneotieut  Sittariodl  Bo- 
oiety,  347n 
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